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The  Deep  Down  Tkings 

The  Dee^  Down  Things  are  strong  and  great, 
Firm-fixed,  unchangeahJe  as  fate, 
InevitaWe,  inviolate. 

The  Dee^  Down  Things. 

The  truth  endures,  men  ;^ass  from  youth, 
Boohs,  creeds,  and  systems  suffer  ruth; 
Change  has  no  dart — can  slay  the  truth — 
The  truth  endures. 

Behind  the  years  that  waste  and  smite. 
And  to;^;^le  empires  into  night, 
God  dwells  unchanged  in  changeless  light. 
Behind  the  years. 

The  Dee^  Down  Things!  Of  little  faith 
Is  he  who  fears  they  suffer  scathe — 
Impervious  to  the  darts  of  death — 
The  Deep  Down  Things. 

"Son^s  of  the  Average  Man"  — Sam  Walter  Foss. 
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UNTIL  HE  FINDS 


"O  tender  shepherd,  climbing  rugged  mountains, 
And  wading  waters  deep, 
How  long  would'st  thou  be  willing  to  go  homeless 
To  find  a  straying  sheep?" 

"I  count  no  time,"  the  shepherd  gently  answered, 

"As  thou  dost  count  and  bind 
The  days  in  weeks,  the  weeks  in  months;  my  counting 
Is  just — until  I  find." 

The  Beacon.  — Anna  Temple. 


With  this  issue,  Unity  enters  upon  the  thirty-sev- 
enth year  with  continued  courage,  added  support  and 
the  unfaihne  thought  nf  a  mJcc^r^r^ 


The  pages  which  are  mtssing  were 
moTed  loeoause  they  were  advert  is 

u^^  uiiu  icdcu.  i  ne  oia  motto  with  which  we  started 
out  thirty-six  years  ago  is  still  a  lure  and  not  a  reality, 
something  toward  which  to  press  forward : 

Freedom,  Fellowship  and  Character  in  Religion. 

Without  freedom,  fellowship  is  impossible  and  with- 
out fellowship  character  is  incomplete  and  without 
character  religion  becomes  a  routine,  dogma,  tyranny. 

Grateful  then  for  the  reinforcement  that  has  come 
in  the  completion  of  the  Endowment  Fund,  which  we 
asked  for  on  our  Thirtieth  Anniversary,  rejoicing  in 
the  strength  of  new  recruits  in  the  old  army,  in  the 
new  plans  in  the  old  campaign.  Unity  looks  forward 
and  asks  for  the  co-operation  of  old  friends  in  find- 
ing new  ones  in  this  battle  for  peace,  that  has  only 
begun.  A\'hen  bayonets  are  unfixed  and  cannon  are 
silenced,  then  is  the  struggle  for  social  justice,  spir- 
itual power,  only  fairly  begun. 


re- 

e  merits 


A  faithful  brother  with  twenty-five  years  of  good 
work  behind  him  in  an  orthodox  church  ventured  in 
a  recent  sermon  to  state  that  "A  monk  shut  up  in  a 
cloister  by  himself  would  have  as  much  efifect  on 
the  outside  world  as  a  church  with  an  enclosure  of 
creed  around  it."  This  of  course  meant  if  the  creed 
was  enforced  so  as  to  make  an  enclosure.  Perhaps 
the  condition  is  still  worse  when  the  creed  is  a  pre- 
tense, and  it  is  understood  that  no  one  ever  expects 
to  enforce  it.  The  fence  may  keep  people  out,  but 
the  pretence  of  a  fence  paralyzes  those  within  and 
amuses  those  without. 


The  New  York  World  has  set  Congress  agog  over 
a  suggestion  that  the  army  and  navy  be  mobilized  in 
a  sham  defense  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Of  course 
the  militant  men  in  and  out  of  Congress  will  welcome 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  spectacular  show  that  will 
arouse  enthusiasm  for  men  in  buttons  and  deepen 
cowardly  apprehension  lest  this  country  be  found  un- 
prepared by  an  attacking  foe,  although  it  has  lived 
for  a  hundred  years  in  peace  with  the  world,  except 
when  it  took  the  initiative  in  warlike  movements.  The 
only  objection,  according  to  the  World,  is  the  finan- 
cial one.  Somebody  has  estimated  that  this  sham 
be  managed  for  $300,000,  but  all  friends 
ow  that  the  money  consideration  is  a  su- 
i.  The  incalculable  injury  that  will  be 
ideals  of  youth,  the  false  glamour  given 
.  rude  subordination  given  to  the  claims 
of  the  ideal  and  the  deterioration  of  individual  char- 
acter brought  about  by  such  a  demonstration  would 
be  lamentable.  Once  upon  a  time  a  President  of  the 
United  States  sent  a  line  of  battleships  parading 
around  the  world  and  the  fell  inspiration  that  came 
from  that  parade  has  helped  to  bring  about  the  present 
wickedness  in  Europe  and  America.  Of  course  Hob- 
son  is  enthusiastic  over  the  suggestion.  His  only 
regret  is  "that  we  cannot  have  two  big  fleets,  one  to 
attack  the  port  and  the  other  for  defense."  Poor 
Hobson,  how  uneasy  rests  his  head  upon  the  pillow, 
as  in  his  dreams  he  sees  the  terrible  array  of  for- 
eign foes  invading  the  defenseless  United  States.  We 
quote  his  words  as  printed  in  the  World,  and  by  a 
change  of  two  of  them  we  could  adopt  them  as  our 
own.    He  said : 

I  think  the  whole  proposition  a  splendid  one  which  will 
attract  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  to  the  army  and 
navy,  we  think,  with  beneficial  results. 

We  would  substitute  for  the  word  splendid  the 
word  silly  and  for  beneficial  the  word  baneful. 


Chicago  has  just  had  another  humiliation.  The  in- 
dependent voter  has  had  another  "surprise."  Once 
more  the  right-minded  men  and  women  have  waited 
to  see  "what  the  parties  would  do  at  the  primaries," 
with  the  usual  result  The  independent  voters  waited 
too  long  before  expressing  their  non-partisan  position 
in  defiance  to  the  machine  politician  and  once  more 
find  themselves  humiliated,  discouraged  and  in  all 
probability  rendered  inefficient.  Another  shock  comes 
from  the  unexpected  disturbance  of  the  women's  vote. 
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UNTIL  HE  FINDS 


"O  tender  shepherd,  climbing  rugged  mountains, 
And  wading  waters  deep, 
How  long  would'st  thou  be  willing  to  go  homeless 
To  find  a  strasdng  sheep?" 

"I  count  no  time,"  the  shepherd  gently  answered, 

"As  thou  dost  count  and  bind 
The  days  in  weeks,  the  weeks  in  months;  my  counting 
Is  just — until  I  find." 

The  Beacon.  — Anna  Temple. 


With  this  issue,  Unity  enters  upon  the  thirty-sev- 
enth year  with  continued  courage,  added  support  and 
the  unfaihng  thought  of  a  mission  unfulfilled  and  an 
ever  growing  opportunity.  Religion  is  still  the  prime 
necessity  of  the  soul  and  the  soul  is  a  climbing  reality, 
ever  struggling  through  forms  to  higher  forms,  ever 
breaking  through  conclusions  reached  to  conclusions 
beyond  reach.  The  old  motto  with  which  we  started 
out  thirty-six  years  ago  is  still  a  lure  and  not  a  reality, 
something  toward  which  to  press  forward : 

Freedom,  Fellowship  and  Character  in  Religion. 

Without  freedom,  fellowship  is  impossible  and  with- 
out fellowship  character  is  incomplete  and  without 
character  religion  becomes  a  routine,  dogma,  tyranny. 

Grateful  then  for  the  reinforcement  that  has  come 
in  the  completion  of  the  Endowment  Fund,  which  we 
asked  for  on  our  Thirtieth  Anniversary,  rejoicing  in 
the  strength  of  new  recruits  in  the  old  army,  in  the 
new  plans  in  the  old  campaign.  Unity  looks  forward 
and  asks  for  the  co-operation  of  old  friends  in  find- 
ing new  ones  in  this  battle  for  peace,  that  has  only 
begun.  When  bayonets  are  unfixed  and  cannon  are 
silenced,  then  is  the  struggle  for  social  justice,  spir- 
itual power,  only  fairly  begun. 


A  faithful  brother  with  twenty-five  years  of  good 
work  behind  him  in  an  orthodox  church  ventured  in 
a  recent  sermon  to  state  that  "A  monk  shut  up  in  a 
cloister  by  himself  would  have  as  much  efifect  on 
the  outside  world  as  a  church  with  an  enclosure  of 
creed  around  it."  This  of  course  meant  if  the  creed 
was  enforced  so  as  to  make  an  enclosure.  Perhaps 
the  condition  is  still  worse  when  the  creed  is  a  pre- 
tense, and  it  is  understood  that  no  one  ever  expects 
to  enforce  it.  The  fence  may  keep  people  out,  but 
the  pretence  of  a  fence  paralyzes  those  within  and 
amuses  those  without. 


The  New  York  World  has  set  Congress  agog  over 
a  suggestion  that  the  army  and  navy  be  mobilized  in 
a  sham  defense  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Of  course 
the  militant  men  in  and  out  of  Congress  will  welcome 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  spectacular  show  that  will 
arouse  enthusiasm  for  men  in  buttons  and  deepen 
cowardly  apprehension  lest  this  country  be  found  un- 
prepared by  an  attacking  foe,  although  it  has  lived 
for  a  hundred  years  in  peace  with  the  world,  except 
when  it  took  the  initiative  in  warlike  movements.  The 
only  objection,  according  to  the  World,  is  the  finan- 
cial one.  Somebody  has  estimated  that  this  sham 
battle  could  be  managed  for  $300,000,  but  all  friends 
of  peace  know  that  the  money  consideration  is  a  su- 
perficial one.  The  incalculable  injury  that  will  be 
done  to  the  ideals  of  youth,  the  false  glamour  given 
to  war,  the  rude  subordination  given  to  the  claims 
of  the  ideal  and  the  deterioration  of  individual  char- 
acter brought  about  by  such  a  demonstration  would 
be  lamentable.  Once  upon  a  time  a  President  of  the 
United  States  sent  a  line  of  battleships  parading 
around  the  world  and  the  fell  inspiration  that  came 
from  that  parade  has  helped  to  bring  about  the  present 
wickedness  in  Europe  and  America.  Of  course  Plob- 
son  is  enthusiastic  over  the  suggestion.  His  only 
regret  is  "that  we  cannot  have  two  big  fleets,  one  to 
attack  the  port  and  the  other  for  defense."  Poor 
Hobson,  how  uneasy  fests  his  head  upon  the  pilloMs 
as  in  his  dreams  he  sees  the  terrible  array  of  for- 
eign foes  invading  the  defenseless  United  States.  We 
quote  his  words  as  printed  in  the  World,  and  by  a 
change  of  two  of  them  we  could  adopt  them  as  our 
own.    He  said : 

I  think  the  whole  proposition  a  splendid  one  which  will 
attract  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  to  the  army  and 
navy,  we  think,  with  beneficial  results. 

We  would  substitute  for  the  word  splendid  the 
word  silly  and  for  beneficial  the  word  baneful. 


Chicago  has  just  had  another  humiliation.  The  in- 
dependent voter  has  had  another  "surprise."  Once 
more  the  right-minded  men  and  women  have  waited 
to  see  "what  the  parties  would  do  at  the  primaries," 
with  the  usual  result  The  indei)endent  voters  waited 
too  long  before  expressing  tlieir  non-partisan  position 
in  defiance  to  the  machine  politician  and  once  more 
find  themselves  htmiiliated,  discouraged  and  in  all 
probability  rendered  inefficient.  Another  sliock  comes 
from  the  unexpected  disturbance  of  the  women's  vote. 
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'Tis  true  that  the  women  were  able  to  see  through 
the  blandishment  of  Carter  Harrison's  flirtations,  but 
instead  of  rallying  in  adequate  numbers  around  Judge 
Olson,  who  on  all  sides  was  recognized  as  the  truer 
representative  of  law  and  order,  they  gathered  around 
the  standards  of  the  Democratic  Sweitzer,  the  pro- 
tege of  Roger  Sullivan,  the  hope  and  admiration  of 
the  "Wets."  The  question  now  is,  is  there  courage, 
wisdom  and  ethical  sincerity  enough  in  Chicago  to 
arouse  the  disappointed  better  elements  to  put  forth 
a  man  that  is  at  once  free,  clean  and  ready  to  plant 
himself  on  the  platform  of  law  enforcement  and  a 
non-partisan  administration.  Such  a  movement  could 
not  prove  a  failure.  Though  the  result  at  the  polls 
should  show  a  decided  minority,  it  would  force  the 
issue  and  give  to  the  independent  voter  a  chance  to 
use  his  conscience.  It  would  compel  the  voters,  men 
and  women,  to  face  the  real  issue;  whether  in  munici- 
pal affairs  he  or  she  is  to  consider  the  crack  of  the 
party  whip  or  the-  call  of  law  and  order,  the  non- 
partisan call  to  citizenship. 

Editorial  Wanderings 

The  Julius  Rosenwald  special  train  for  Tuskegee, 
.'hich  is  getting  to  be  an  annual  event,  left  Chicago  this 
ear  on  Saturday,  February  21st.    It  was  an  elegant 
ri'!  'if  -.ix  Pullman  cars  carrying  judges,  lawyers, 
busmess  men  and  their  wives,  and  uplifters  of  both 
sexes,  making  a  company  of  some  forty  passengers, 
all  of  whom  were  intimately  connected  with  the  social 
service   activities   of    Chicago.    The   train  reached 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  Sunday  morning,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  most  of  the  passengers  were  promptly  trans- 
ferred to  automobiles  and  they  started  out  on  a  mem- 
orable ride  of  60  or  more  miles  over  admirable  roads 
and  with  balmy  atmosphere. 

The  object  of  the  tourists  was  to  visit  some  of  the 
rural  schoolhouses  which  had  been  built  under  the 
direct  inspiration  of  a  donation  from  Mr.  Rosenwald, 
who  offered  not  more  than  $350  to  any  country  com- 
munity that  would  contribute  a  like  sum  or  more  to 
the  building  of  a  schoolhouse.  Not  less  than  four  such 
buildings  were  visited;  at  each  place  not  only  the  chil- 
dren but  all  the  colored  community  in  the  vicinity  and 
many  whites  were  there  to  greet  the  party.  They  were 
lined  along  the  road  several  tiers  deep,  waving  ever- 
green branches  and  singing  the  old  plantation  refrains 
of  their  fore-elders.  It  was  interesting  to  note  how 
fertile  the  "little  sum,"  as  Mr.  Rosenwald  called  it, 
had  been.  The  school  buildings  represented  a  .cost 
of  from  $1,200  to  $1,800.  This  aggregate  was  reached 
through  the  Rosenwald  contribution.  Money  sub- 
scriptions from  the  patrons  of  the  school,  contribu- 
tions in  kind,  team  and  man  labor,  and  a  small  con- 
tribution from  the  State  and  county  funds  swelled  the 


amount.  At  each  of  these  stations  definite  reports 
were  made  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  length  of 
school  term,  attendance  and  "the  number  of  white- 
washed and  painted  homes  in  the  vicinity."  The  build- 
ings were  shown  as  model  schoolhouses,  types  of  the 
new  and  better  school  system  which  Alabama  is  try- 
ing to  multiply.  We  understand  that  thirty  or  more 
such  schoolhouses  are  slated  for  completion  the  next 
year,  all  under  the  energetic  direction  of  Professor 
Sibley,  a  native  born  white  Alabamian,  who  holds  an 
appointment  from  the  State  as  Superintendent  of 
Colored  Rural  Schools.  The  excursion  was  in  his 
charge  and  his  energy  and  enthusiasm  showed  how  it 
takes  personality  plus  money  to  achieve  success  here 
as  elsewhere.  At  each  place  arrangements  were  made 
to  seat  the  visitors,  most  generally  in  an  adjoining 
church,  and  there  was  much  singing  and  a  little  talk- 
ing. At  Madison  we  found  a  station  named  after  a 
pioneer  colored  man,  an  ex-slave,  whose  daughter  is 
the  efficient  director  of  the  school.  The  party  arrived 
at  Tuskegee  early  on  Sunday  evening  in  time  to  listen 
to  the  quaint  singing  of  the  great  student  body  in  the 
beautiful  chapel  with  a  capacity  of  from  1,800  to  2,000, 
fully  utilized. 

Then  began  three  days  of  inspection  filled  with  sur- 
prises to  those  who  saw  for  the  first  time  the  won- 
derful work  being  done  at  Tuskegee,  not  only  for  the 
colored  young  men  and  women  of  the  South,  but  for 
the  cause  of  education,  for  Tuskegee  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  pedagogy  as  well  as  to  the  race  problem.  Edu- 
cators everywhere  will  have  to  reckon  with  Tuskegee 
if  they  want  to  bring  their  theories  and  practice  down 
to  date. 

No  institution  of  learning  is  now  complete  without 
its  Extension  Department,  and  the  "exhibit"  in  this 
direction  was  varied,  dramatic  and  full  of  that  humor 
that  borders  on  pathos.  Two  "Reverends"  were 
brought  in  from  the  adjoining  country  to  tell  in  phases 
more  eloquent  than  grammatical  how  they  acquired 
land  and  were  now  tilling  their  own  farms,  tracing 
their  inspirations  of  course  to  the  farmer  conferences 
and  to  the  radiating  influences  of  Tuskegee.  One 
woman  told  of  how  she  secured  a  better  schoolhouse 
for  the  "chillun."  Egg  selling,  chicken  raising,  solicit- 
ing and  many  other  ways  too  well  known  to  the  women 
of  the  North,  which  often  indicate  an  obscure  selfish- 
ness and  a  hidden  penuriousness,  here  became  high 
generalship  and  splendid  courage.  But  more  eloquent 
than  the  farmer  parsons  or  the  soliciting  schoolhouse 
builders  was  the  stern  Angelo-like  countenance  of  the 
wife  who  said  to  the  preacher,  "You  go  to  school  and 
I  will  take  care  of  the  plowing  and  the  children."  She 
said  not  a  word.  She  received  no  plaudits,  but  she, 
not  the  parson,  moved  the  silent  depths  of  the  soul. 
One  slip  of  a  girl,  from  the  "honor  three  months" 
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of  required  cadeting  in  a  country  school,  told  how  she 
not  only  washed  up  the  schoolhouse  but  cleaned  up 
the  homes  in  which  she  boarded,  brought  in  the  cook- 
stove  that  was  all  right  except  that  it  had  lost  one 
leg,  and  taught  them  how  to  enlarge  their  dietary  list. 
The  Extension  Department  of  Tuskegee  goes  far 
afield  and  there  were  thrilling  stories  of  achievements 
in  South  Carolina  and  other  adjoining  states. 

On  the  return  journey  the  tourists  stopped  at  Bald- 
win Farms,  some  dozen  miles  from  Tuskegee,  where 
a  few  northern  capitalists  have  secured  possession  of 
two  thousand  acres  or  more  of  land  which  they  are 
selling  in  small  lots  on  reasonable  terms  to  ambitious 
homesteaders,  helping  them  build  the  initial  cottage, 
lending  them  a  little  money  with  which  to  get  started. 
These  "Settlers"  met  us  with  the  usual  singing  and 
cheering.  Here  college  graduates  and  city  bred  young 
husbands  and  wives  are  settling  down  contentedly  to 
the  task  of  making  homes  on  the  farm. 

Here  Unity's  correspondent  broke  company  with 
the  Chicago  delegation  and  joined  the  Eastern  con- 
tingency that  had  come  under  the  direction  of  Seth 
Low,  President  of  the  Tuskegee  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  journeyed  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
tering into  the  double  joys  of  a  Silver  Wedding  An- 
niversary and  the  first  wedding  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Kent,  recently  of  California,  but 
always  of  Chicago.  The  event  aside  from  its  social 
characteristics  was  significant  in  revealing  the  polit- 
ical and  heretical  status  of  the  friends  of  these  lead- 
ers of  thought.  Here  was  Julia  Lathrop,  Louis  D. 
Brandeis,  and  Gilford  Pinchot,  Henry  Crane,  Louis 
Post,  Mrs.  La  Follette,  suffragists,  Progressives,  In- 
dependents of  many  grades,  isms  and  issues,  all  pay- 
ing their  tribute  to  the  man  who  though  of  no  party 
is  still  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  on  the  floors  of 
the  House. 

A  glimpse  of  Congress  at  work  in  the  weary  throes 
of  dissolution  revealed  a  tired  body  of  men,  heroic- 
ally trying  to  do  their  duty  to  the  end,  and  the  cor- 
respondent is  bound  to  report  at  least  this  concerning 
his  visit  to  Congress, — the  testimony  came  from  all 
sides  that  the  personnel  of  the  present  Congress  is 
higher  than  the  popular  estimate  of  the  same,  per- 
haps higher  than  many  preceding  Congresses.  There 
is  no  suspicion  of  grafters,  or  of  the  presence  of  any 
great  number  who  were  there  for  base  motives.  There 
were  evidences  that  Congress  is  something  of  a  re- 
form school  for  politicians  and  that  the  discipline 
received  on  the  floors  of  Congress,  the  contact  with 
the  nobler  men  higher  up,  and  the  solemn  responsi- 


bilities thrust  upon  them  is  making  pretty  good  legis- 
lative timber  out  of  those  who  won  their  position 
through  "ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain." 

These  wanderings  made  the  Editor  a  belated  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Meeting  called  in  the  interest  of 
peace  in  Chicago  by  the  Emergency  Committee  of 
which  Miss  Jane  Addams  is  President  and  Louis  P. 
Lochner,  Secretary.  This  two-day  meeting  of  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  February  27th  and  28th,  was  as 
nearly  an  impromptu  afi^air  as  is  possible  with  a  rally 
that  represented  some  three  hundred  delegates  com- 
ing all  the  way  from  Idaho  to  Boston.  The  meetings 
were  an  unqualified  success,  and  we  hope  the  readers 
of  Unity  will  find  much  about  this  peace  conference 
beyond  the  limits  of  Unity  pages.  Sunday  afternoon 
over  two  thousand  people  were  gathered  in  Sinai 
Temple,  where  the  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Hirsch  and  the  speakers  were  worthy  of  the  audi- 
ence. The  closing  session  was  held  in  the  Crystal 
Room  on  the  nineteenth  floor  of  the  La  Salle  Hotel. 
The  audience  was  large.  The  meeting  was  presided 
over  by  Professor  Graham  Taylor.  Addresses  made 
by  Madame  Rosika  Schwimmer,  Mr.  Victor  Olander, 
Representative  of  Labor,  and  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 
The  hard  work  done  in  committees  appeared  in  the 
resolutions  passed  which  will  be  widely  circulated 
through  the  press. 

And  now  it  is  6  a.  m.,  Monday  morning,  March  1st, 
and  the  Editor  is  dictating  these  last  words  before 
he  begins  his  regular  March  "Escape."  By  10  o'clock 
he  will  be  again  on  the  road,  looking  westward  with 
an  itinerary  that  already  begins  to  look  formidable. 
The  first  stop  is  to  be  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  the  last 
date  is  not  yet  scheduled,  but  the  itinerary  will  reach 
from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco  and  homeward. 
Most  of  the  speaking  will  be  at  educational  centers 
in  the  interest  of  peace.  As  opportunity  permits  these 
"Wanderings"  will  be  continued.  Meanwhile  Unity 
and  the  work  at  Lincoln  Centre  and  the  pulpit  of  All 
Souls  Church  will  keep  right  on  the  even  tenor  of 
their  ways.  Preachers  for  the  month  during  the  March 
absence  of  the  Minister  of  All  Souls  Church  will  be 
Professors  Linn,  Tufts  and  Starr  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  who 
will  speak  on  March  14th.    More  anon. 
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Prayer. 

Help  us;  Father,  to  think  of  the  things  of  the  spirit, 
the  things  of  love,  the  things  that  die  not,  the  things  that 
lift  humanity  out  of  its  wickedness  and  its  meanness. 
Help  us,  Father,  to  think  of  those  things  that  unite,  that 
pacify,  that  take  bitterness  and  hatred  out  of  our  hearts. 
Help  us,  Father,  to  think  gratefully  of  the  prophet — chil- 
dren of  thine  who  in  time  of  hate  and  war  have  spoken 
of  peace  and  love. 

We  thank  Thee,  Father,  that  in  the  dissonance  of 
today  we  hear  the  sweet  calm  music  of  the  centuries. 
Help  us  to  realize  the  better  way.  Hasten  the  time  when 
the  cannon  will  be  spiked,  the  muskets  will  be  stacked 
and  nations  shall  war  no  more,  when  spears  will  be  beaten 
into  pruning  hooks  and  swords  into  plowshares. 

Help  us,  O  Father,  to  realize  this  morning  the  great 
brotherhood  of  man,  to  feel  the  tie  that  binds  us  to  the 
frailest  and  weakest,  to  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest 
of  thy  children.  Help  us  to  confess  our  weakness  as  a 
nation,  our  shortcomings  as  a  people.  Reveal  to  us  the 
things  we  ought  to  have  done  but  have  left  undone,  that 
in  the  future  we  may  go  forth  with  cleaner  hands  and 
purer  hearts,  with  better  informed  minds  and  more  heroic 
consciences,  that  thy  peace  which  passeth  understanding 
may  come  into  our  lives,  into  the  life  of  this  city,  into 
the  troubled  life  of  this  nation,  into  the  warring  life  of 
all  nations.  Amen. 

Sermon. 

VVe  are  summoned  this  morning'  in  connection  with 
all  the  churches  in  America  to  celebrate  One  Hun- 
dred Years  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  striking  fact 
that  the  longest  political  boundary  line  in  the  world, 
stretching  over  nearly  four  thousand  miles  of  space, 
unguarded  by  cannon  and  unpatrolled  by  soldiers,  has 
maintained  amicable  relations  with  the  settlers  on 
either  side  for  a  hundred  years.  ■ 

It  is  not  easy  to  lift  our  hearts  as  well  as  our  minds 
into  thoughts  of  peace  and  amity  at  this  time  when 
our  hearts  are  pierced  with  sympathy  for  dying  sol- 
diers, broken-hearted  wives  and  starving  children. 
It  seems  almost  ungracious  and  futile  to  try  to  draw 
an  argument  for  peace  from  the  experiences  of  the 
western  continent  in  the  face  of  the  awful  convulsion 
of  militant  spirits  and  murderous  relations  on  the 
eastern  hemisphere.  So  I  am  glad  that  we  are  asked 
to  celebrate  this  centennial  of  peace  on  the  day  which 
it  is  our  wont  here  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the 
tenderest  and  noblest  of  Americans.  Perhaps  the 
thought  of  Lincoln  may  enable  us  to  take  the  longer 
view,  and  the  long  view  always  and  inevitably  argues 
for  peace  and  rebukes  war. 

So  I  have  taken  for  my  theme  the  Golden  Rule 
Between  Nations  and  Races.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Golden  Rule  is  accepted  as  the  highest  stand- 
ard in  private  morals.  I  will  not  spend  a  minute 
today  in  arguing  that  it  is  the  highest  and  on  that 
accotmt  the  most  commanding  law  of  our  relations 


as  individuals  the  one  with  the  other,  for  we  all  pro- 
fess to  believe  in  the  Golden  Rule  however  we  may 
fail  to  practice  it.  I  assume  also  that  history  has  vin- 
dicated the  Golden  Rule  in  individual  morality.  I 
assume  that  we  are  ready  to  accept  the  theory  of  the 
binding  power  of  this  rule  though  we  may  fail  in 
practice. 

First  let  us  realize  that  the  Golden  Rule  is  no  new 
discovery  of  the  New  Testament,  an  exceptional  law 
handed  down  from  on  high  for  the  first  time  to  the 
Man  of  Nazareth.  Way  back  there  Thales,  the  Greek 
philosopher,  seven  centuries  before  Jesus  was  born, 
enunciated  it.  Aristotle,  four  centuries  before  Christ, 
stated  it.  Isocrates.  a  Greek  philosopher,  writing- 
later  dropped  it  into  his  teachings.  We  discover  it  in 
the  Apochryphal  book  of  Tobit  written  perhaps  two 
himdred  years  before  Christ  was  born.  Confucius, 
the  lawgiver  of  China,  stated  it  five  centuries  B.  C. 
Zoroaster,  and  in  a  still  more  tender  way,  Buddha, 
not  only  stated  it  but  lived  it.  The  plain  truth  of  his- 
tory is  that  as  we  climb  onto  the  table  lands  of  human 
souls,  the  far-seeing  children  of  God  have  all  caught 
sight  of  this  law  of  reciprocity  ;  they  all  discover  the 
binding  quality  of  love  and  the  superior  force  of  the 
disinterestedness  that  it  inspires. 

The  only  debatable  question  then  is  whether  this 
higher  law  of  morals  stated  by  prophetic  souls  on 
the  heights,  accepted  as  the  law  of  private  conduct, 
is  applicable  to  communities  as  well.  Can  it  be  made 
to  work  between  nations  and  races? 

The  first  thing  to  say  is  the  retort  of  Tolstoy  which 
is  unanswerable.  "How  do  you  know  it  will  not  work? 
It  has  never  been  tried !"  No,  it  has  never  been  tried. 
And  another  thing  can  be  said  with  equal  confidence, 
the  other  law  has  not  worked  well.  The  iron  law, 
"an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  is  con- 
demned by  history  as  a  gigantic  failure.  Novicow, 
in  one  of  the  latest  studies  of  war,  quotes  a  Russian 
scholar  as  saying  that  between  1496  B.  C.  and  1861 
A.  D.,  i.  e.,  3,358  years  of  mortal  time,  there  were  only 
227  years  of  peace.  Only  227  years  out  of  3,358 ; 
3,130  years  in  this  dreary  stretch  of  time  were  rav- 
aged by  wars.  And  between  1500  B.  C.  and  1860 
A.  D.,  3,360  years,  there  were  8,000  treaties  of  peace 
as  the  result  of  war.  Eight  thousand  pacts  entered 
into  after  bloody  battles,  and  the  average  duration 
of  these  war  settlements  was  but  two  years. 

The  present  pathetic  situation  in  Europe  is  only  one 
more  and  last  illustration  of  the  undeniable  truth  that 
war  never  settled  any  question  except  which  was  the 
stronger  party  for  the  time  being.  Germany  thought 
it  had  proven  its  right  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  that 
it  had  lifted  not  only  its  own  kingdom  but  Europe 
into  peace  in  1870.  It  was  satisfied  with,  the  result. 
Today  we  have  the  pitiable  spectacle  of  the  war  of 
1870  being  fought  over  again,  with  its  intensiveness 
increased  a  hundred,  aye  a  thousand  fold. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  argument  we  must  remind 
those  who  believe  that  the  Golden  Rule  will  not  work  * 
between  nations  that  they  must  confront  these  two  | 
fundamental  unquestioned  facts.  First,  that  it  has 
never  been  tried,  and  second,  that  the  other  rule  works 
very,  very  badly  indeed ;  and  so  with  much  confidence 
we  fall  back  upon  the  discussion  of  the  Rule  and  its 
possibility  in  directing  the  afifairs  of  nations. 

Call  the  roll  of  the  great  war  captains  of  the  world, 
from  Alexander  down  through  Caesar,  Hannibal,  Na- 
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poleon  to  Bismarck,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  and 
when  the  last  equation  is  cast,  they  all  are  discovered 
to  be  gigantic  failures.  Every  achievement  won  by 
the  sword  is  doomed  by  th.e  verdict  of  history.  All 
the  campaigners  and  field  marshals  of  the  centuries 
have  left  a  trail  of  devastation  behind  them,  and  if 
time  enough  is  given  for  all  the  evidence  to  be  brought 
in  they  are  convicted  of  inefficiency  and  imbecility 
and  are  doomed  to  oblivion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  leaders  of  the  spirit, 
the  unarmed  champions  of  humanity,  those  who  have 
gone  forth  to  fight  the  battle  of  right  without  sword 
or  gun,  stand  out  more  and  more  clearly  in  the  per- 
spective of  time.  I  need  but  to  call  the  roll  from 
Jeremiah,  Buddha,  to  Jesus  and  down  through  Fran- 
cis, Luther,  Wesley  to  Lincoln  to  realize  that  those 
who  h,ave  tried  to  lead  nations  into  paths  of  peace, 
come  out  more  brilliantly  in  the  light  of  history  as 
leaders' and  masters  of  men. 

And  what  is  more,  those  nations  who  have  been 
defeated  on  the  battlefields,  but  to  whom  was  intrusted 
the  indestructible  treasures  of  wisdom  in  the  realm 
of  love  and  of  righteousness,  have  survived  in  spite 
of  the  iron  heels  of  conquerors.  If  you  would  find 
the  permanent  element  in  the  life  of  the  races,  call 
the  roll  of  the  submerged.  Summon  into  court  those 
who  have  been  beaten,  the  dethroned  powers.  The 
most  triumphant  illustration  comes  from  the  race  that 
was  denuded,  dethroned  and  humiliated  nineteen  hun- 
dred or  more  years  ago.  The  Jew  has  had  no  polit- 
ical existence  through  all  these  centuries.  He  has 
been  badgered  and  beaten ;  he  has  been  hung  and 
quartered,  burned  and  torn  to  pieces  on  countless 
racks.  Everything  that  force  could  do  has  been  done 
to  suppress  him.  And  still  he  is  today  a  most  domi- 
nant force  inside  of  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  He  is 
a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  in  all  the  economic,  aca- 
demic and  reform  councils  of  the  world. 

The  triumph  of  the  Jew  is  paralleled  by  the  next 
most  significant  triumph  of  humanity.  Little  rocky 
Greece  was  a  poor  spot  on  which  to  nurse  a  militant 
nation,  although  it  may  have  produced  a  Philip,  an 
Alexander  and  others  that  did  valiant  work  on  bat- 
tlefields ;  but  their  triumphs  are  negligible  quantities 
and  oftentimes  odious  to  the  Greeks  themselves;  but 
Grecian  lore,  poetry,  philosophy,  art,  and  above  all 
the  beauty  and  wonder  of  the  scholastic  world,  the 
Greek  language,  have  survived.  They  have  conquered 
the  world  and  are, triumphant  today.  Greek  today  is 
the  master  language  in  all  the  academic  centers  of 
the  world.  Greek  language,  poetry  and  art  constitute 
the  imperishable  wealth  the  world  over. 

But  there  are  humbler  illustrations.  Let  us  con- 
tinue the  roll-call  of  the  submerged  nations — Hun- 
gary, Poland,  Bohemia,  Finland,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Wales.  These  are  types  of  national  lives  that  endure 
though  they  were  politically  obliterated  by  war  cen- 
turies ago.  Each  one  of  these  names  are  names  to 
conjure  by  today  in  statecraft,  art,  music  and  religion. 
In  the  economic  world,  in  the  academic  world,  and 
above  all  in  the  realm  of  poetry,  music  and  philoso- 
phy. Their  misfortunes  only  served  to  sharpen  their 
wits.  Their  political  and  military  defeats  only  threw 
them  back  upon  the  more  lasting  element  in  human 
Hfe.  If  we  could  go  deeply  into  the  story  of  the 
nations,  the  warring,  quarreling,  wrangling  nations, 
we  would  find  that  the  intensified  forces  represent- 


ing the  jungle,  the  ethics  of  the  brute,  are  being 
overruled  by  the  forces  which  represent  the  right 
arm  of  that  power  not  of  ourselves  that  is  ever  making 
for  righteousness.  This  power  is  slowly  and  surely 
retiring  the  man  of  war  and  advancing  the  man  of 
peace. 

Browning's  "Luria"  is  a  drama  of  the  Middle  Ages 
portraying  the  situation  when  Florence  and  the  neigh- 
boring city  of  Pisa  were  engaged  in  a  bitter  quarrel, 
a  fierce  war  calling  for  the  destruction  of  one  party 
or  the  other.  The  whole  story  of  mediaeval  Italy  is  a 
story  of  warring  clans  and  communities.  After  cen- 
turies of  internal  battling  "United  Italy"  at  last  comes, 
but  not  primarily  through  the  power  of  the  sword.  The 
sword  divided  Italy  through  many  bloody  generations, 
but  the  United  Italy  came  through  the  power  of 
thought,  through  the  charm  of  letters.  United  Italy 
is' the  child  of  Dante,  the  great  poet,  of  Angelo  and 
the  master  artists,  and  not  of  any  man  on  horseback. 
Italy  has  been  welding  the  various  communities  which 
have  their  antagonistic  traditions,  their  dialects  so  dif- 
ferent that  one  section  could  hardly  understand  the 
other.  This  is  being  accomplished  by  their  learning 
to  love  one  another,  to  work  and  live  together. 

In  this  connection  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  a 
spiritual  citizen  of  that  "Woman  Country,"  as  Robert 
Browning  called  Italy,  exclaimed,  "One  Cavour  is 
worth  a  dozen  Garibaldis." 

The  same  principle  is  proved  by  the  story  of  what 
we  now  call  Great  Britain,  what  the  citizens  pride 
themselves  as  the  "British  Empire."  Oh  how  long 
did  it  take  those  Saxons  to  learn  that  the  Scotchman 
and  the  Welshman  and  the  Irishman  were  not  only 
human  beings,  but  brothers  in  the  great  family  of 
nations,  and  their  fellow  citizens  by  the  decree  of 
love. 

Again,  the  same  thing  holds  true  of  the  "United 
Germany."  It  was  not  Bismarck  that  brought  about 
this  high  mutual  confidence  between  the  suspected, 
warring,  blood-stained  principalities  of  Germany,  but 
it  was  the  slow  and  ever  widening  influence  of  her 
Luther,  Goethe,  Lessing  and  Schiller.  Germany  was 
united  by  the  power  of  thought  which  was  so  often 
riven  by  the  power  of  the  sword. 

It  is  love  that  unites  nations  as  well  as  individuals. 
It  secures  progress  for  the  principalities  as  for  fami- 
lies. When  we  know  enough  we  will  be  able  to  see 
how  the  Russian  Bear,  which  in  our  school  books 
stands  out  so  formidably  in  its  militancy,  is  even  now 
giving  way  to  love  and  reason.  The  figures  of  its 
standing  army  and  the  story  of  her  bloody  leaders  is 
written  large  in  the  text  books  of  the  United  States. 
But  when  we  come  to  truly  understand  even  present 
Russia  we  will  find  that  it  has  been  slowly  amal- 
gamating  and  unifying  vast  aggregations  of  diverse 
and  suspicious  tribes.  Twenty  different  languages, 
someone  says,  now  represent  the  United  Russia,  and 
when  the  autocratic  ruler  descends,  as  he  will,  from 
his  arbitrary  throne  and  recognizes  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  introducing  an  element  of  democracy  into 
his  rule,  he  will  find  that  the  great  peasant  heart  of 
Russia  turns  to  peace  and  industry  and  not  to  war 
and  its  decorations.  Tolstoy,  Vereschagin  and  the 
rest  of  them  are  no  exceptions,  no  mangels,  no  mira- 
cles in  Russia.  They  represent  the  heart,  the  soul  of 
the  rising  people  of  that  vast  empire.    They  are  the 
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first  fruits  of  a  power  that  will  be  rendered  in  its 
fullness  when  Russia  is  disarmed. 

Already  it  has  begT.m  its  marvelous  career  upward. 
The  same  hand  that  summoned  the  millions  of  obedi- 
ent peasants  to  this  unmeaning  and  unprofitable  war- 
fare, tutored  by  a  higher  spirit,  inspired  by  a  wisdom 
that  it  did  not  understand,  has  rendered  Russia  sober. 

The  militant  Russia  was  getting  so  drunken  and 
degraded,  it  was  so  corrupted  by  the  indolence  which 
always  follows  in  the  trail  of  war  that  it  was  be- 
coming unbearable  as  well  as  unmanageable.  But 
even  now  the  better  spirit  of  love  and  peace  that 
removed  vodka  from  Russia,  is  committing  it  to  de- 
mocracy. It  opens  the  way  for  representative  gov- 
ernment which  is  only  the  Golden  Rule  applied  to 
statecraft.    That  is  democracy. 

The  one  permanent  lesson  in  the  political  history 
of  the  world,  certainly  the  most  permanent  thing  in 
the  political  history  of  the  world,  is  that  the  great 
kingdom  of  the  Orient  which  we  have  despised  and 
ridiculed,  the  citizens  of  which  we  have  abused  and 
insulted,  that  great  Chinese  Empire,  has  maintained 
its  continuous  history  for  four  thousand  years,  not 
by  the  power  of  armies,  for  the  military  history 
of  China  is  a  negligible  quantity.  The  industrial  his- 
tory of  China  is  the  marvel  of  the  world  and  that  is 
rooted  in  peace  and  pacific  methods. 

So  wherever  we  look  deep  enough  into  history  we 
find  that  it  is  the  Golden  Rule  after  all  that  has 
brought  the  tribes  of  men  up  into  the  nations  that 
have  written  themselves  deep  into  human  history. 

What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  Lincoln?  He  is 
a  case  in  point.  He  is  a  demonstration.  I  ofifer  his 
life  as  an  argument  to  prove  that  there  is  more  power 
and  potency  in  love  than  in  hate,  in  peace  than  in  war. 
Oh,  how  he  labored  and  sufTered  while  trying  to  avert 
the  unwarranted  and  wicked  war  for  the  Union.  He 
of  all  the  men  in  1861.  unless  it  be  the  sole  exception 
of  Alexander  Stephens  of  Georgia,  realized  the  awful- 
ness  of  the  impending  catastrophe.  No  less  than 
eight  times  during  the  first  ten  months  of  his  admin- 
istration did  he  try  to  bring  about  an  amnesty.  That 
neglected  part  of  his  story  will  sometime  be  brought 
to  the  foreground.  He  saw  as  clearly  as  any  man 
in  America  the  wickedness  of  slavery,  and  saw  more 
clearly  perhaps  than  any  man  in  America  at  that  time 
that  we  were  common  sinners,  we  were  all  account- 
able and  the  slave  owners  were  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  the  complications  of  history,  and  that  we 
of  the  North  could  not  keep  out  of  but  should  enter 
into  the  problem  of  emancipation.  "Compensated 
Emancipation"  was  his  plea.  IBut  the  mad  militarism 
south  and  north  would  not  listen  to  it,  and  so  we  went 
to  our  costly  calamity,  which  settled  nothing  except 
that  the  North  was  stronger  than  the  South.  The 
right  thing  was  done  in  an  awfully  wrong  way.  It 
was  the  after-struggle  not  yet  over  that  cemented  the 
broken  union  and  carried  on  the  work  not  yet  com- 
pleted of  emancipating  the  colored  race  and  giving 
to  every  man  the  rights  of  a  man  whatever  color  his 
skin  might  be. 

Lincoln  in  his  personality  belongs  to  the  great  peace- 
makers of  the  world.  He  has  ceased  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can, he  is  simply  human.  "We's  got  him  now ;  he 
belongs  to  us  today  sure !"  sobbed  the  colored  woman 
as  she  leaned  heavily  against  the  iron  railing  of  the 
State  House  yard  with  tears  streaming  down  her 


cheeks,  while  the  body  of  the  dead  President  was  lying 
in  state  within.  "He  belongs  to  the  ages  now  !"  were 
the  first  words  that  broke  the  awful  silence  of  the 
death  chamber,  and  they  were  spoken  by  E.  M.  Stan- 
ton, the  man  who  had  most  often  opposed  him,  dis- 
trusted him  and  insulted  him  before  and  after  his 
elevation  to  the  presidency.  But  now  he  spoke  the 
verdict  of  history.  "He  belongs  to  the  ages  now!" 
Walt  Whitman  speaks  of  the  Great  American  para- 
dox, "When  the  Queens  and  Emperors  of  the  earth 
sent  tributes  of  condolence  and  sorrow  in  memory  of 
a  rail-splitter  and  flat-boatman." 

John  G.  Holland,  whose  early  biography  of  Lincoln 
displayed  much  insight,  said,  "Lincoln  had  always 
been  a  reconciler  of  difficulties  between  men."  And 
again  he  says : 

There  never  lived  a  man  more  considerate  of  human 

weakness   than    Abraham    Lincoln  Charity,  pity, 

mercy,  sympathy  were  virtues  that  reigned  in  the  White 
House  during  Mr.  Lincoln's  occupation  of  it. 

His  "appeal  was  ever  to  the  better  angel  of  our 
natures." 

To  quote  his  own  phrase,  he  showed  that  "Parties, 
nations  are  tolerable  only  when  they  stand  for  real 
issues." 

Lincoln's  was  a  personality  that  was  persuasive  be- 
cause he  loved  humanity,  and  he  is  fast  becoming  if 
he  is  not  already  the  best  beloved  man  of  modern 
times.  His  face  is  the  widest  known  of  any  man  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Go  into  the  depths  of  the 
Scandinavian  forests  where  the  wood-choppers  are, 
follow  men  into  the  deep  mines  of  Russia,  the  cot- 
tages of  Italy  and  the  peasant  homes  of  Wales  and 
Ireland  and  you  will  be  sure  to  find  somewhere  the 
face  of  Lincoln.  It  may  be  but  a  rude  woodcut 
clipped  from  a  newspaper,  but  his  face  would  be 
recognized  today  by  more  people  than  any  man  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

"The  Prince  of  Pardoners"  is  the  title  which  led 
Dr.  Cuyler,  the  good  orthodox  pastor  of  Brooklyn, 
to  speak  of  him  as  "The  most  religious  ruler  since 
Cromwell,"  and  then  he  proceeded  at  once  to  prove 
that  he  was  above  Cromwell.  So  when  we  climb  to 
these  great  men  we  climb  out  of  national  prejudice, 
above  our  race  pride. 

Great  men  are  the  inspired  texts  of  that  divine  book 
of  revelation  whereof  a  chapter  is  completed  from  epoch 
to  epoch  and  by  some  named  history, 

said  Carlyle. 

German  provincialism  died  when  Goethe  was  born. 
LTnlettered  and  inadequate  dialects  were  lifted  into  a 
great  language  by  Lessing. 

So  the  warring  tribes  of  early  Britain  over  a  thou- 
sand years  ago  were  cutting  each,  others'  throats ; 
king  after  king,  leader  after  leader  was  assassinated 
or  slaughtered  by  treacherv.  Then  came  King 
Alfred  enamored  of  letters,  learned  in  all  the  lore 
then  available,  devoted  to  study,  and  he  lifted  the 
seven  petty  provinces  into  unity,  and  England  was 
born.  Born  not  out  of  the  martial  spirit  of  Alfred, 
but  out  of  the  scholarly  Alfred,  out  of  the  man  who 
was  head  and  shoulders  above  all  his  contempora- 
ries in  the  arts  of  peace.  The  great  builder,  the  great 
planter,  the  home-maker. 

Then  followed  the  wicked  kings  and  queens  of 
England.  Heaven  save  and  forgive  those  poor,  blind 
children  of  Great  Britain  who  pride  themselves  on 
the  royalty  of  England!    There  is  nothing  there  to  be 
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proud  of,  nothing  to  be  displayed.  England  is  an 
everlasting  disgrace  if  she  is  to  be  measured  by  her 
kings  and  queens,  but  England  is  to  be  held  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance  and  undying  love  when  we  think 
of  her  great  confessors,  her  prophets  and  her  poets. 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Newton,  Darwin  and  Words- 
worth, Browning,  Tennyson  and  all  the  rest  of  them 
have  lifted  England  out  of  its  provincialism.  Throtigh 
them  it  is  no  longer  an  island.  It  has  won  a  great 
place  in  the  confidences  of  the  world. 

And  so  today  if  the  warring  powers  can  be  stayed 
in  their  deadly  trade  of  killing  they  may  leave  a  rem- 
nant of  these  nations  that  will  begin  to  build  again 
the  old  nobility,  not  on  any  achievements  won  on  the 
battle  lines  of  1914-15,  but  rather  on  the  old  undying 
foundation  laid  by  the  great  and  noble,  the  dear  and 
tender  children  of  Germany,  France,  England  and 
Russia.  The  differences  over  which  they  are  killing 
one  another  are  but  scratches  on  the  outside  of  the 
human  globe.  Their  animosities  are  superficial  and 
artificial.  They  don't  really  hate  each  other.  The 
papers  tell  us  of  how  when  there  was  a  truce  Ger- 
mans and  French  met  on  neutral  ground  in  a  game 
of  football.  But  more  and  better  grounds  for  fel- 
lowship underly  the  bloody  camps  of  Europe  today. 
They  are  pledged  citizens  of  the  ages.  Just  before 
them  are  the  immortal  camping  grounds  of  Victor 
Hugo,  of  Tolstoy,  of  Ruskin,  of  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Lessing,  Martin  Luther,  Emanuel  Kant,  the  unarmed 
warrior  who  gave  to  Germany  that  which  the  spirit 
of  Bismarck  would  harden  and  defeat.  He  made  the 
nations  distrust  and  hate  those  whom  Martin  Luther 
made  love  and  revere. 

Oh,  do  not  tell  me  that  the  Golden  Rule  won't  work 
until  you  have  tried  it,  and  do  not  be  so  smart  in 
your  clamor  for  the  "rights  of  our  nation"  and  the 
"duty  of  our  nation  to  protect  itself"  until  you  have 
looked  into  the  wicked  defeats  of  the  upward  trend 
of  humanity.  The  community  life  and  love  that  has 
been  defeated  by  the  brute  in  the  State  is  still  mani- 
fested by  the  claw,  the  horn  and  the  hoof,  glorified 
into  submarines,  torpedoes  and  bombs  dropped  from 
the  skies. 

Suppose  the  United  States  was  to  live  up  to  the 
inheritance  of  Lincoln  and  Emerson,  the  wisdom  of 
Charles  Sumner,  who  in  1846  stated  "the  true  gran- 
deur of  nations"  by  showing  how  that  now  little 
battleship  "Ohio"  in  the  Boston  harbor  cost  more 
nioney  than  did  Harvard  College  with  its  wealth  of 
library,  traditions  and  lore.  Suppose  the  United 
States  could  rise  to  the  statesmanship  of  Charles  Sum- 
ner, to  the  diplomacy  of  Lincoln,  and  build  no  more 
battleships,  place  no  more  soldiers  on  our  borders, 
meet  all  foes  with  ungloved  hands,  and  say,  "Here  we 
stand.  _  We  are  prepared  to  play  the  game  of  life 
fair  with  you.  H  in  anything  we  have  erred  we  are 
willing  to  listen  and  if  convicted  we  will  make  amends, 
but  we  will  not  add  to  the  strain  by  proceeding  to  kill 
your  innocent  people  or  allow  our  own  innocent  citi- 
zens to  be  killed."  You  may  smile  at  all  this  as  being 
"impractical,"  but  I  believe  there  is  no  nation  on  the 
globe  so  commercial  in  its  ambition,  so  bitter  in  its 
race  prejudice,  so  foolish  as  to  attempt  to  devastate 
such  an  unarmed  nation,  one  who  remained  unarmed 
not  from  cowardice  or  from  imbecility,  but  from 
superior  vision.  We  have  tried  it  for  a  hundred  years 
and  it  worked.    Yon  waves  have  lapped  the  shores 


of  our  American  Mediterranean  Sea  for  a  hundred 
years  with  no  battleship  to  disturb  them.  The  long 
line  from  Quebec  to  Vancouver  has  not  been  fretted 
by  a  single  armed  man,  and  no  quarrel  has  arisen, 
and  it  is  only  by  a  careful  use  of  instruments  that  we 
can  tell  where  the  United  States  ends  and  Canada  be- 
gins. Every  time  we  go  east  we  are  tempted  to  take 
the  international  route,  and  we  find  equal  comity,  equal 
encouragement  and  beauty  whether  it  be  on  the  Cana- 
dian or  United  States  sections  of  the  route.  Oh,  if 
it  could  only  be  trusted !  Oh,  if  we  would  only  try 
it !    Let  us  enter  into  the  diplomacy  of  Lincoln ! 

Here  is  a  bit  of  story  out  of  Lincoln's  official  life 
too  little  exploited.  In  the  days  of  the  most  severe 
strain  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
when  England's  sympathies  were  overwhelmingly 
with  the  South,  when  even  Gladstone  as  he  afterwards 
confessed  was  "brutally  on  the  wrong  side,"  Seward 
as  Secretary  of  State  drew  up  a  letter  which.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  revised.  And  here  are  some  of  Lincoln's 
revisions.  Where  Seward  used  the  word  "wrongful" 
Lincoln  used  the  milder  word  "hurtful."  Where  Sew- 
ard said  "No  one  of  these  proceedings  will  be  borne 
by  the  United  States,"  Lincoln's  revision  states  "No 
one  of  these  proceedings  will  pass  unquestioned." 
Seward  wrote:  "When  this  act  of  intervention  is  dis- 
tinctly performed  we  from  that  hour  shall  cease  to  be 
friends  and  become  once  more,  as  we  have  twice 
before  been  forced  to  be,  enemies  of  Great  Britain." 
Lincoln  scratched  that  sentence  out  entirely.  It  never 
went.  Again  where  Seward  used  the  word  "crime" 
Lincoln  used  the  word  "error."  And  there  was  no  war 
between  England  and  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  wise  statesmen  that  had  the  original  docu- 
ment as  drawn  by  Seward  been  transmitted  to  Eng- 
land in  that  explosive  and  powdery  time,  we  would 
have  had  another  enemy  to  fight.  The  United  States 
triumphed  by  the  diplomacy  of  patience,  triumphed 
by  the  statesmanship  that  recognized  the  frailty  of 
man. 

I  must  not  stop  with  a  fancy.  The  world  has  never 
wearied  of  dwelling  upon  the  triumph  of  Calvary. 
The  stories  of  the  martyrs  have  always  been  listened 
to.  Are  there  no  opportunities  for  nations  as  mar- 
tyrs? Are  there  no  Calvarys  up  which  a  nation  may 
climb,  and  exclaim  with  Job,  "Though  he  slay  me 
yet  will  I  trust  him."  Or  with  its  expiring  breath 
pray,  "Father  forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  You  must  believe  that  the  New  Testament 
is  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  civilization,  you  must 
believe  that  the  Man  of  Nazareth  had  not  insight 
into  the  profounder  truths  of  the  human  soul,  you 
must  believe  that  the  highest  contentions  of  Chris- 
tianity are  false,  or  else  believe  that  the  Golden  Rule 
when  tried  is  equal  to  the  demands  of  statesmanship, 
and  that  it  will  bring  that  prosperity,  continuity  and 
power  which  is  the  desire  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

I  have  not  yet  brought  my  sermon  to  its  last  con- 
tention although  I  have  exhausted  my  time.  What  is 
true  of  nations  is  true  of  races.  All  this  dread  of 
races,  all  this  anxiety  about  "mixed"  races,  all  this 
horrible  fear  of  the  yellow  man  and  hatred  of  the 
black  man  will  be  ameliorated  and  at  last  overcome 
by  the  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  and  by  none 
other.  The  clock  of  history  has  a  long  pendulum, 
it  ticks  the  centuries  ofif  as  seconds.    It  has  seen  purse 
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proud,  sword  proud  races  go  down  into  the  (hist  of 
oblivion  because  of  their  conceit.  History  shows  how 
the  despised,  the  unrecognized,  the  hated,  the  obscure 
have  often,  by  diligence,  industry  and  worth  climbed 
to  the  top.  I  know  of  nothing  in  nature,  I  know  of 
nothing  in  history  or  in  religion  that  gives  to  any 
one  race  a  perpetual  lease  of  life.  We  have  no  quit 
claim  deed  on  any  corner  of  this  round  globe  of  God. 
We  may  go  as  other  nations  have  gone  if  we  trust 
to  the  complexion  of  our  skins  or  the  protection  of 
force,  and  those  whom  we  despise  because  their  skin 
is  yellow  or  black  may  climb  up  the  ladder  of  patience, 
service  and  diligence  and  some  day  dominate  over 
the  proud  Anglo-Saxons.  Justice,  the  Golden  Rule, 
fair  play,  represent  the  only  way  to  meet  negro  or 
Japanese,  and  any  distrust  of  this  power  will  bring 
weakness  and  disgrace  upon  the  would-be  "superior" 
races. 

Lincoln  met  the  cowardly  sneers  once  and  for  all 
when  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  having  led  him  down  into 
the  southern  part  of  Illinois  in  that  greatest  debate 
of  history,  where  public  sentiment  would  be  strongest 
against  Lincoln,  asked  the  silly  question  if  he  wanted 
to  marry  a  negro,  the  great  statesman  rose  to  his  full 
height,  and  in  the  face  of  that  pro-slavery  semi- 
southern  crowd  said,  "Fellow-citizens,  because  I  do 
not  want  a  colored  woman  for  my  slave  it  does  not 
follow  that  I  want  her  for  my  wife."  That  is  all  the 
answer  there  is  to  give  when  this  question  of  the 
"mixing  of  races"  creates  a  panic  even  in  Chicago. 
The  plain  truth  is  seldom  stated  and  more  seldom  is 
it  frankly  met.  The  black  race  is  being  bleached 
by  the  bestiality  of  the  negro  hater.  Those  who  are 
beseeching  Congress  today  to  put  the  stigma  of  im- 
morality on  any  attempt  to  legitimatize  the  crossing 
of  race  lines  are  blind  to  or  dumb  about  the  practice 
of  illegitimacy  throughout  the  South  and  the  North. 
It  has  always  obtained  that  the  presence  of  an  as- 
sumed "superior  race"  in  the  presence  of  an  alleged 
"inferior  race"  results  in  the  debasing  of  the  alleged 
superior  race  on  sex  lines. 

Let  the  horrible  story  of  the  Eurasians  in  India 
be  told.  Let  the  pathetic  revelation  of  our  own  Phil- 
ippine experience  be  told.  When  the  regiments  of  the 
United  States  were  called  home  to  the  bosom  of 
American  wives,  mothers  and  sweethearts,  there  was 
a  pathetic  dusky  crowd  of  Philippine  women,  some  of 
them  with,  babes  at  their  breasts,  with  streaming  tears 
on  their  faces,  begging  to  be  taken  along  by  the  men 
who  had  won  their  love  not  wisely  but  too  well.  The 
everlasting  disgrace  is  upon  the  "superior  race."  Not 
until  we  have  accounted  for  the  number  of  mulattos 
which  authorities  say  is  today  on  the  increase,  let  men 
in  Congress  be  guilty  of  the  hypocrisy  of  trying  to 
set  up  a  legal  standard  of  virtue  which  for  genera- 
tions has  been  insulted  and  defeated  in  practice.  Let 
Congress  first  apply  itself  to  the  task  of  holding  the 
father  responsible  for  his  child  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, regardless  of  the  color  of  the  mother.  When 
that  is  accomplished,  then  let  it  concern  itself  with 
the  question  of  intermarriage  between  races. 

The  law  of  love,  the  Golden  Rule  which  we  confess 
to  be  supreme  in  the  individual's  conduct  must  be- 
come the  law  of  nations,  and  it  alone  will  determine 
the  proper  relation  between  races,  as  between  nations 
and  individuals. 


Free  trade  in  the  commodities  of  earth  is  the  de- 
mand of  philosophy.  The  time  is  coming  when  there 
will  be  a  free  trade  of  citizens  between  the  nations, 
free  trade  in  the  rarest  and  highest  of  commodities. 

Races  come  and  go.  Nations  rise  and  fall,  but 
humanity  endures  and  the  human  stock  in  trade  are 
the  words  of  the  wise,  the  devotions  of  the  loving 
and  the  triumph  of  the  serving. 


In  the  power  of  love  may  we  move  forward  to  win 
the  triumph  of  peace.  Amen. 


Gardens  for  Children 


The  little  town  of  Portage,  Wisconsin,  in  common 
with  an  ever  increasing  number  of  towns  in  this  and 
other  states,  has  succeeded  in  interesting  its  children 
in  the  gentle  art  of  gardening — of  making  two  plants 
blossom  where  only  one  bloomed  before.  The  visible 
results  each  year  are  the  rapidly  multiplying  gardens 
of  the  town,  the  undisturbed,  unvandalized  existence 
of  all  gardens  in  the  town — a  condition  not  prevail- 
ing before  the  children  themselves  became  gardeners, 
and,  finally,  the  Annual  Flower  Show,  to  which  the 
children  bring  the  flowers  and  vegetables  of  their 
growing,  for  the  awarding  of  prizes  and  that  their 
elders  may  come  and  examine  the  proceeds  of  their 
toil 

Last  fall  was  the  seventh  annual  recurrence  of  this 
event,  and  despite  the  failure  of  the  aster  crop,  a 
goodly  showing  of  nasturtiums  and  zinnias,  of  cosmos 
and  phlox  and  verbenas,  of  mixed  bouquets  entered 
for  artistic  arrangement,  of  tomatoes  and  beets  and 
carrots,  parsley  and  cucumbers  filled  the  rooms  in  the 
City  Hall  and  attracted  the  attention  of  old  and  young. 

Some  details  of  how  this  plan  has  worked  itself  out 
may  be  of  interest  to  Unity  readers.  It  needs  only 
the  time  and  attention  of  a  few  earnest  and  enthusi- 
astic women  and  the  co-operation  of  the  school  au- 
thorities to  make  it  a  success.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  work  members  of  the  committee — in  this  case 
briefly  and  euphoniously  called  the  Children's  Aux- 
iliary Committee  of  the  Portage  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation, a  non-exclusive  civic  organization  with  nu- 
merous committees  attending  respectively  to  the 
town's  sanitation,  recreation,  lectures  and  entertain- 
ments, parks,  streets  and  alleys,  and  schools, — visited 
the  schools  and  personally  explained  the  plan  to  the 
children.  Now,  however,  it  all  works  out  automat- 
ically through  the  teachers  and  the  children. 

In  March,  postcards  are  sent  to  each  school  build- 
ing— including  the  two  parochial  schools — to  be  re- 
turned at  once  with  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
children  who  wish  to  order  seeds  and  of  the  total 
enrollment  in  each  room  in  the  building,  this  last  to 
be  used  in  awarding  the  room  prize  of  a  fine  picture 
ofifered  to  the  room  whose  pupils  make  the  largest 
number  of  entries  at  the  flower  show  in  proportion 
to  the  enrollment. 

Large  order  envelopes,  supplied  by  the  seedmen,  on 
which  is  printed  a  list  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds, 
are  sent  to  each  room,  one  for  each  child  who  wishes 
to  order  seeds.  Two  or  three  days  later,  after  the 
children  have  had  time  to  take  these  home  and  make 
out  their  orders,  these  envelopes  are  sent  back  to  the 
committee  by  the  principals  of  the  various  buildings, 
together  with  the  children's  money  for  the  seeds  they 
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have  ordered,  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  cents 
per  packet.  From  these  order  envelopes  the  total 
order  is  computed  and  sent  to  the  seedsman,  who 
supplies  good  seeds  in  children's  packets.  When  the 
packets  arrive,  each  child's  order  is  placed  in  his 
envelope  and  the  bundles  of  filled  envelopes  returned 
to  the  rooms  from  which  they  came,  where  the  teach- 
ers redistribute  them  to  the  children. 

As  soon  as  school  opens  in  September,  a  notice  is 
sent  to  each  room  of  the  date  and  place  of  the  Flower 
Show,  repeating  the  varieties  which  may  be  entered 
from  each  grade,  giving  directions  as  to  bringing  vases 
with  the  flowers  and  other  necessary  details,  and  ask- 
ing the  number  of  entry  cards  needed  in  each  room. 

The  children  below  High  School  age  are  divided 
into  four  groups,  the  first  two  grades  together,  the 
third  and  fourth,  the  fifth  and  sixth,  and  the  seventh 
and  eighth,  so  that  children  of  different  ages  do  not 
compete  with  each  other.  Varieties  have  to  be  lim- 
ited to  those  likely  to  be  in  good  condition  at  that 
time  of  year  and  also  adjusted  to  each  group  with 
regard  to  the  ease  of  production.  Zinnias  and  nastur- 
tiums and  beets  have  been  found  within  the  abilities 
of  the  primary  grades ;  the  next  group  omits  the  zin- 
nias and  is  allowed  to  enter  asters,  phlox,  carrots  and 
parsley.  The  third  group  substitutes  verbenas  for  nas- 
turtiums, and  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  for  beets  and 
parsley,  and  the  oldest  group  enters  much  the  same 
variety.  All  these  must  be  grown  by  the  child  who 
enters  them. 

In  addition,  any  child  may  bring  any  kind  of  flow- 
ers, whether  he  has  grown  them  or  not,  and  enter 
them  for  artistic  arangement,  after  he  has  himself 
arranged  them  at  the  exhibit  rooms. 

The  prizes  range  from  fifty  cents  in  cash  as  first 
prizes  and  suitable  books  and  pictures,  baseballs  and 
gardening  tools,  costing  perhaps  thirty  cents,  in  the 
primary  grades,  to  silver  spoons,  books,  pictures,  other 
baseball  utensils,  school  penants  and  a  few  cash  prizes 
in  the  higher  grades,  each  representing  at  most  a  cash 
value  of  a  dollar.  In  addition  each  child  who  makes 
an  entry  and  fails  to  receive  a  prize  is  given  a  con- 
solation prize  of  a  large  bulb,  usually  of  the  paper- 
white  narcissus  or  some  other  easily  grown  variety. 

_  On  the  morning  of  the  Flower  Show,  promptly  at 
eight  o'clock,  the  committee  assembles  in  the  exhibit 
rooms,  and  just  as  promptly — and  often  somewhat 
more  so — the  children  begin  to  rush  in  with  their 
entries,  to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  printed  card 
previously  sent  to  the  school  rooms,  on  which  the 
child  has  written  his  name,  school  and  grade. 

By  nine  o'clock  the  children  have  left  all  their  en- 
tries and  the  display  is  made  ready  for  the  judges. 
As  soon  as  school  is  out  in  the  afternoon  the  children 
rush  pell-mell  to  the  exhibit  room  to  receive  their 
prizes,  all  who  wish  to  come  being  allowed  to  do  so, 
whether  they  have  made  entries  or  not.  Many  of  the 
teachers  accompany  them.  This  is  to  the  committee, 
as  well  as  to  the  children,  the  most  delightful  part  of 
the  year's  work,  and  ample  reward  for  all  effort,  for 
the  hundreds  of  eager  faces  and  sparkling  eyes  are 
even  more  beautiful  than  the  flowers  which  form  the 
background  of  the  vivid  scene. 

In  the  evening  the  exhibit  is  open  to  the  public  and 
many  "grown-ups"  come  to  see  what  the  children  have 
done.    A  musical  program  adds  to  the  social  value 


of  the  occasion,  and  while  no  admission  is  charged, 
ice  cream  and  home  made  candies  are  sold  and  the 
proceeds  turned  toward  the  cost  of  the  prizes  The 
remainder  of  the  expenses,  in  all  about  forty  dollars, 
is  raised  by  coffees,  entertainments,  or,  preferably, 
by  a  sale  in  early  May  of  perennials  donated  from 
the  older  gardens  of  the  town. 

Portage.  Wis.       Susan  Miller  Quackenbush. 


WORK. 

A  Song  of  Triumph. 

Work! 

Thank  God  for  the  might  of  it, 

The  ardor,  the  urge,  the  delight  of  it — 

Work  that  springs  from  the  heart's  desire, 

Setting  the  soul  and  the  brain  on  fire. 

Oh,  what  is  so  good  as  the  heat  of  it, 

And  what  is  so  glad  as  the  beat  of  it, 

And  what  is  so  kind  as  the  stern  command 

Challenging  brain  and  heart  and  hand? 

Work! 

Thank  God  for  the  pride  of  it. 
For  the  beautiful,  conquering  tide  of  it, 
Sweeping  the  life  in  its  furious  flood, 
Thrilling  the  arteries,  cleansing  the  blood, 
Mastering  stupor  and  dull  despair. 
Moving  the  dreamer  to  do  and  dare. 
Oh,  what  is  so  good  as  the  urge  of  it, 
And  what  is  so  glad  as  the  surge  of  it, 
And  what  is  so  strong  as  the  summons  deep 
Rousing  the  torpid  soul  from  sleep? 

Work! 

Thank  God  for  the  pace  of  it, 
For  the  terrible,  keen,  swift  race  of  it; 
Fiery  steeds  in  full  control, 
Nostrils  aquiver  to  greet  the  goal. 
Work,  the  power  that  drives  behind, 
Guiding  the  purposes,  taming  the  mind. 
Holding  the  runaway  wishes  back, 
Reining  the  will  to  one  steady  track, 
Speeding  the  energies  faster,  faster. 
Triumphing  over  disaster. 
Oh,  what  is  so  good  as  the  pain  of  it, 
And  what  is  so  great  as  the  gain  of  it. 
And  what  is  so  kind  as  the  cruel  goad, 
Forcing  us  on  through  the  rugged  road? 

Work! 

Thank  God  for  the  swing  of  it. 

For  the  clamoring,  hammering  ring  of  it, 

Passion  of  labor  daily  hurled 

On  the  mighty  anvils  of  the  world.    .     .  . 

Oh,  what  is  so  fierce  as  the  flame  of  it. 

And  what  is  so  huge  as  the  aim  of  it. 

Thundering  on  through  dearth  and  doubt, 

Calling  the  plan  of  the  Maker  out; 

Work,  the  Titan;  Work,  the  friend. 

Shaping  the  earth  to  a  glorious  end; 

Draining  the  swamps  and  blasting  the  hills, 

Doing  whatever  the  spirit  wills. 

Rending  a  continent  apart 

To  answer  the  dream  of  the  Master  heart.  .  . 
Thank  God  for  a  world  where  none  may  shirk. 
Thank  God  for  the  splendor  of  work ! 

The  Outlook.  Angela  Morgan. 


"Please  read  me  the  poem  you're  reading,  mother?" 
begged  a  little  boy,  sweetly. 

"But  I'm  afraid  it's  too  old  for  you,  dear,"  his 
mother  answered.  "I'm  afraid  you  wouldn't  be  able 
to  understand  it." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  would,"  was  the  calm  answer,  "so  long 
as  you  didn't  try  to  explain." — Exchange. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Flowering  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 
The  New  Testament 

Being  the  Fifth  Year's  Work  in  the  Seven  Years'  Course 
of  Study  in  the  History  and  Practice  of  Religion,  as  given 
by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  his  classes  at  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Centre. 

Prepared  for  UNITY  by  Miss  May  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  William  Rothmann 


VII. 
I.  Corinthians 

Let  all  that  yc  do  be  done  in  love.  xvi:14. 

It  is  doubtful  if  in  our  course  this  year  we  will  come 
upon  another  city  of  such  marked  commercial  impor- 
tance and  economic  significance  as  Corinth.  The  com- 
mercial jealousy  of  Rome  denuded,  depopulated  and 
demolished  Carthage  on  the  African  shore  and  Cor- 
inth on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Rome  anticipated  the  three  or  four  dominant  powers 
of  Europe  of  today  who  for  the  last  fifty  years  have 
been  building,  skilfully  and  diligently,  a  great  war 
machine  in  order  that  they  may  be  ready  to  defend 
their  commercial  life  and  existence.  Corinth  stayed 
demolished  for  about  a  hundred  years  when  Csesar, 
in  his  wiser  statesmanship,  ordered  its  rebuilding.  He 
was  modern  enough  to  know  that  Rome's  prerogative 
could  be  exercised  by  multiplying  its  outlying  forts. 
This  Corinth,  about  a  hundred  years  old  when  Paul 
discovered  it,  was  but  a  poor,  shoddy  reproduction 
of  the  old  classic  Corinth.  The  art  that  in  old  Corinth 
was  rendered  in  gold  and  silver,  in  the  new  Corinth 
was  done  in  brass.  This  attempt  to  reproduce  the  old 
glory  met  with  but  small  success  artistically,  but  com- 
mercially it  worked,  and  Corinth  was  again  a  master 
of  trade,  again  profiting  by  its  double  ports  which 
practically  enabled  it  to  control  the  trade  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. 

Paul  on  his  Second  Missionary  Journey  stayed  a 
year  and  a  half  at  Corinth,  and  with  him  were  Prisca 
and  Aquila,  refugees  from  Rome  because  of  their 
Jewish  faith.  With  them  he  sailed  for  Ephesus,  left 
them  there  and  went  on  to  Caesarea,  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem  and  went  back  to  Ephesus,  from 
which  point  occurred  this  correspondence  between 
Paul  and  the  friends  left  behind  at  Corinth. 

Scholars  trace  the  evidence  of  at  least  four  differ- 
ent letters  jammed  into  what  now  purports  to  be  the 
First  and  Second  Letters  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 

The  Book  of  Romans  from  the  standpoint  of  theo- 
logical criticism  is  Paul's  great  masterpiece.  It  is  the 
preacher's  book,  the  theologian's  delight,  opening  up 
as  it  does  a  splendid  chance  for  dispute  and  discus- 
sion ;  a  book  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  old  Puritans. 
But  for  a  near,  dear,  living  contribution  from  that 
little  deformed  Paul,  read  impartially  and  independ- 
ently the  Second  Letter  to  the  Corinthians.  Out  of 
it  you  can  construct  the  heart  of  the  man  and  the  life 
of  Corinth  of  that  time.  We  have  here  as  much  as 
is  left  of  the  correspondence  between  this  tireless 


missionary  and  one  of  the  most  successful  centers  of 
the  new  religion. 

A  chart  is  helpful,  showing  the  approximate  dates 
of  the  books  as  picked  out  by  scholars  from  the  cor- 
respondence itself,  reinforced  by  the  later  unreliable 
information  found  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  written  thirty 
or  more  years  after  the  letters.  Paul  came  to  his  con- 
version perhaps  three  or  four  years  after  Jesus'  death. 
These  dates  are  assumed  on  the  theory  that  Jesus 
died  about  30  A.  D.  Paul  appeared  in  Jerusalem  for 
a  casual  stay  three  years  after  his  conversion.  Eleven 
years  after  that  he  was  back  at  Tarsus,  and  not  until 
48  A.  D.  do  we  find  the  friends  of  Antioch  sending 
to  Tarsus  for  help.  Paul  then  started  on  his  first 
missionary  journey,  occupying  about  three  years,  then 
back  to  Jerusalem,  from  where  he  started  on  his  sec- 
ond missionary  journey  ;  and  on  his  third  journey  went 
back  as  far  as  Ephesus,  from  where  he  wrote  these 
letters.  In  the  fifth  decade  of  the  Christian  era,  be- 
tween 50  and  60,  he  wrote  the  letter  to  the  Galatians, 
two  letters  to  the  Thessalonians  and  two  to  the  Cor- 
inthians, also  the  book  of  Romans.  The  fact  that 
the  book  of  Acts  was  not  compiled  and  written  until 
the  90's  indicates  the  inevitable  uncertainty  of  detail 
and  ragged  quality  of  the  record. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  friends  at  Corinth  had 
asked  Paul  some  hard  questions.  The  letter  begins 
with  a  stately,  almost  solemn  greeting  to  the  Church 
of  God, — not  the  Church  of  Peter,  or  the  Church  of 
Christ,  which  showed  Paul's  wisdom  inasmuch  as  the 
church  was  made  up  of  Greeks. 

Already  the  theological  tendency  had  taken  hold, 
party  feeling  excited  and  there  were  disputings. 

In  the  second  chapter  Paul  dwells  on  philosophic 
problems,  and  in  the  third  we  see  his  generous  heart 
in  a  wonderful  manifestation  of  magnanimity.  He 
was  willing  to  give  all  honor  and  credit  to  Apollos, 
a  younger  convert,  saying,  "I  planted  and  Apollos 
watered,  but  it  was  God  who  caused  the  growth." 

We  all  know  about  the  Olympian  Games,  but  only 
the  expert  knows  as  much  about  those  of  Corinth. 
At  the  time  of  the  poets,  the  Greeks  counted  time  by 
the  Olympiad,  which  was  held  every  five  years.  The 
Isthmian  Games  in  Corinth  occupied  the  same  promi- 
nence which  the  Olympian  Games  did  in  Athens  in 
its  golden  period.  The  body  was  glorified  in  such 
games,  and  Paul  was  asked  whether  a  Christian  could 
take  part  in  them.  We  can  find  nowhere  a  higher 
statement  of  physical  purity  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
flesh  than  in  Paul's  answer. 

They  are  bothered  about  the  marriage  question  and 
in  the  seventh  chapter  Paul  defines  his  position.  Dis- 
claiming higher  authority  than  his  own  feeling,  and 
expecting  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord,  he  regrets 
that  anyone  should  become  entangled  with  matrirnony. 
There  is  no  sin  in  being  married,  and  the  Christian 
is  not  called  upon  to  put  away  his  wife,  though  she 
be  heathen.  Notice  the  difference  between  this  and 
the  earlier  Jewish  demand  that  all  foreign  wives 
should  be  put  away. 

In  the  eleventh  chapter  Paul  advises  regarding  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  What  had  been  a 
simple  institution  of  loving,  lonely,  little  groups,  based 
upon  the  tradition  that  just  before  the  crucifixion  the 
Nazarene  gathered  his  disciples  together  and  in  the 
quiet  of  an  upper  chamber  had  broken  bread  with 
them,  had  come  to  be  a  scandal. 
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The  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  chapters  of 
First  Corinthians  cHmb  up  to  the  high  water  mark 
of  the  PauHne  Hterature.  The  Beatitudes  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  and  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  this 
letter,  measured  by  the  standards  of  literature,  rep- 
resent the  mountain  peaks  of  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  fifteenth  chapter  we  come  upon  the  early 
record  of  the  Resurrection,  and  when  we  come  to 
wrestle  with  the  problem  of  the  bodily  resurrection 
we  must  remember  that  here  Paul  gives  the  very  first 
account,  written  50  A.  D.,  twenty  years  after  the 
alleged  event.  The  next  account,  at  least  twenty  years 
later,  is  given  in  the  book  of  Mark,  so  that  the  record, 
without  wishing  to  make  any  implication  of  dishon- 
esty, is  one  that  has  been  growing  traditionally  through 
two  generations,  with  everything  to  magnify  it  and 
nothing  to  correct.  One  thing  is  sure,  Paul  believed 
implicitly  in  a  bodily  resurrection.  He  a-lso  believed 
in  the  Second  Coming,  and  if  we  think  we  must  be- 
lieve in  the  bodily  resurrection  because  Paul  did,  we 
must  also  expect  the  speedy  coming  again  of  the 
Christ  because  he  believed  in  it. 

This  is  a  big,  human  document,  sweet,  earnest, 
kindly,  tender. 

But  must  we  believe  that  this  man  Paul  could  have 
anticipated  the  discoveries  of  two  thousand  years  that 
followed?  Must  we  believe  that  he  could  include  the 
teachings  of  Darwin  and  Spencer,  and  that  to  be  re- 
liable or  prophetic  he  ought  to  have  the  world  view 
of  Emerson  or  Goethe?  He  would  not  be  interest- 
ing if  he  was  that  kind  of  a  miraculous  product.  The 
fundamental  thing  about  Paul  was  what  he  did  to 
let  the  Greeks  come  in.  He  broke  down  the  Jewish 
barriers.  He  not  only  opened  the  gate  but  he  threw 
the  gate  away.  Therein  lies  his  power  and  therein 
lies  the  abiding  force  of  Christianity.  It  has  taken 
upon  itself  forms  and  prejudices  and  what  not,  but 
at  the  core  of  it  is  this  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the  message  and  the  possibility  of  a  uni- 
versal brotherhood. 


(1)  When  was  this  epistle  supposed  to  have  been 
written? 

(2)  Read  chapters  XII,  XIII,  XIV  for  high  spiritual 
teaching. 

(3)  What  does  Paul  advise  concerning  marriage? 

(4)  State  ^  briefly  what  Paul  did  for  the  Gentile  world. 


HEAVEX 


To  work  with  useful  labor  long 

As  happy  birds  pour  forth  their  song, 

To  guard  from  all  debasing  strife. 

The  sacred  lives  of  child  and  wife. 

And  in  this  toil  of  brain  or  hand. 

As  I  pass  on  to  higher  land, 

To  wake  to  thought  some  minds  too  slow. 

Or  plant  a  flower  where  weeds  did  grow. 

To  breathe  the  fragrance  of  the  grass 
Thrown  by  the  light  winds  as  they  pass. 
To  see  one  rose-red  sky  the  golden  bars, 
And  lighting  of  the  candles  of  the  stars, 
And  enter  free  of  fear  or  care 
Those  worlds  of  truth  spread  everywhere. 

J.^MES    G.  TOWNSEND. 
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It  may  seem  curious  that  I  pick  out  Bird-Lore  from 
my  magazines  (published  by  Appleton  &  Co.)  as  es- 
pecially suited  for  winter  reading.  But  it  is  just 
here  that  anyone  who  treats  birds  wisely  will  have 
them  for  winter  companions,  and  enjoy  them  right 
well. 

Bird-Lore  for  February  contains  the  results  of  the 
Christmas  Bird  Census,  which  this  magazine  inaugu- 
rated about  fifteen  years  ago  as  a  humane  substitute 
for  the  old  Christmas  "Side  Hunt." 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Canada,  observers  go  afield  on  this  day 
in  keen  and  friendly  rivalry,  armed  not  with  guns, 
but  with  field  glasses.  The  record  "bag"  was  made 
by  W.  Leon  Dawson  at  Santa  Barbara,  California. 
Mr.  Dawson  recorded  107  species,  doubtless  a  greater 
number  of  birds  than  have  ever  before  been  seen  on 
a  single  winter  day  in  North  America. 

A  portrait  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  with  a  note  on 
the  aid  she  has  given  the  cause  of  bird  protection, 
the  second  part  of  Robert  Ridgway's  studies  of  bird 
life  in  Southern  Illinois,  colored  plates  by  Fuertes 
and  Brooks,  and  dozens  of  photographs  of  birds  in 
nature  go  to  make  up  this  90-page  number. 

There  is  an  element  dominating  many  of  our  re- 
cent story  books  that  I  hope  will  soon  be  worked 
out — an  efifort  to  be  of  the  crowd  and  talk  as  the 
slums  talk.  The  first  of  three  novels,  this  one  by 
H.  G.  Wells,  entitled,  "The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Har- 
mon," is  really  one  of  Mr.  Wells'  most  labored  and 
serious  productions;  but  in  it  I  find  an  abundant 
sprinkling  of  "what  the  devil,"  "go  to  hell,"  "damn 
it,  this  thing's  got  to  end,"  "damned  climate."  A 
second  book,  "Saturday's  Child,"  by  Kathleen  Norris, 
also  swings  back  and  forth  from  sentiment  badly 
mixed  with  the  sentimental,  to  a  plentiful  supply  of 
rudeness.  For  instance,  "What  a  damn  fool  class 
for  any  nation  to  carry!  Billy  commented."  A  third 
volume  entitled  "Faces  in  the  Dawn,"  by  Herman 
Hagedorn,  gives  me,  "You  old  fool,  you,  can't  you  see 
it's  a  lie?"  and  considerable  more  of  the  same  sort. 
And  yet  the  three  books  constitute  a  trio  that  can  be 
read  to  advantage — by  common  sense  people. 

I  shall  be  glad,  however,  when  I  have  seen  the  last 
of  this  new  class  of  story  writing  Let  Miss  Norris 
go  back  to  the  atmosphere  of  "Mother,"  and  let  Mr. 
Wells  give  us  more  of  the  prophetic;  and  let  both 
of  them  cultivate  the  beautiful  in  order  to  secure 
strength. 

From  Macmillan  Co.  I  get  "Sight  to  the  Blind," 
a  story  by  Lucy  Furman.  This  is  a  true  Southern 
story ;  be  sure  to  read  it. 

From  the  same  house  I  get  one  more  of  Dean 
Hodge's  books,  entitled  "The  Episcopal  Church." 
There  is  a  good  deal  in  this  volume  besides  ism.  The 
book  is  valuable  for  reference. 

From  the  same  house,  Macmillan.  I  get  "The  Rise 
of  Modern  Religious  Ideas,"  by  Professor  McGif- 
fert — a  grand,  good  book  and  quite  needed  to  supple- 
ment George  Harris'  "A  Century's  Change  in  Re- 
ligion." 

E.  P.  Powell. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  Ceuntry,  to  dc  G«od  is  my  Religion. 


THE     MEADVILLE  THEOLOG- 
ICAL SCHOOL  CONVOCA- 
TION WEEK 
March  15  to  19,  1915. 


{Continued  ) 

The  Convocation  Week  of  1915,  in 
which  this  lectureship  is  represented, 
has  for  its  topic  the  vital  problem  of 
"Immigration  and  Race  Adjustment." 
The  urgent  demand  for  just  and  mu- 
tually helpful  relationship  between  the 
white  and  black  races,  will  be  presented 
bj'  Booker  T.  Washington  and  Celia 
Parker  WooUey.  Dr.  Washington's 
courageous,  optimistic  and  helpful  posi- 
tion is  well  known,  and  Mrs.  Woolley, 
as  head  worker  of  Frederick  Douglass 
Center,  has  convinced  all  who  have 
studied  her  work,  that  the  commingling 
of  black  and  white  in  the  effort  to  solve 
this  problem  of  race  adjustment,  works 
to  successful  ends. 

Dr.  William  Elliott  Griffis  will  show 
the  reasons  for  his  faith  in  the  unity  of 
the  human  race  and  the  mutual  helpful- 
ness of  Oriental  and  Occidental  peoples, 
when  they  understand  each  other  and 
deal  fairly  and  justly  by  one  another. 

Dr.  Ross,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, who  pleads  in  his  recent  thought- 
provoking  book,  "The  Old  World  in  the 
New,"  that  "America  shall  not  be  spent 
quickly  for  the  benefit  of  pent-up  mil- 
lions in  the  backward  lands,"  will  add 
value  to  the  discussion  of  immigration 
problems. 

Dr.  Graham  Taylor  will  deal  with  the 
problems  of  friendly  assimilation  of  our 
alien  population  with  emphasis  on  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

Mr.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  of  the  Port  of 
New  York,  will  give  facts  and  sug- 
gestions from  within  the  strong  center 
of  race  adjustment.  The  fact  that  all 
the  problems  of  immigration  are  now  in 
debate  at  Washington  and  in  the  public 
press,  because  of  the  "Literacy  Test 
Bill"  now  pending,  gives  timeliness  to 
the  discussions  of  this  Convocation 
week.  That  other  fact,  that  the  present 
war  is  likely  to  give  the  United  States 
new  and  difficult  problems  concerning 
immigration,  will  make  Mr.  Howe's  con- 


tribution to  the  discussion  of  especial 
\'alue. 

Generous  provision  is  offered  for  the 
entertainment  of  guests  during  the 
Convocation  week,  and  all  details  may 
be  learned  by  addressing  President 
Southworth.     Anna  Garlin  Spencer. 


PROGRESS  WITH  THE  LINCOLN 
HIGHWAY. 

What  has  now  become  quite  gener- 
ally known  as  the  new  Lincoln  High- 
way, the  same  being  a  road  3,400  miles 
long,  reaching  from  New  York  to  San 
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Francisco,  has  made  considerable  actual 
progress  since  the  scheme  was  first 
broached,  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  It  is  de- 
clared by  Ewing  Galloway,  in  Collier's, 
that  "in  the  near  future  the  Lincoln 
Highway  will  be  an  ideal  hard-surface 
road  all  the  way  from  the  Hudson  to 
San  Francisco  Bay."  As  most  readers 
know,  this  highway  is  not  an  entirely 
new  piece  of  road  building,  but  mainly 
a  combination  of  roads  already  exist- 
ing, these  roads  being  improved.  The 
originating  of  the  idea  has  been  as- 
cribed mainly  to  Carl  G.  Fisher  of  In- 
dianapolis, but  with  him  were  other 
men  who  now  constitute  the  Lincoln 
Highway  Association.  These  men  se- 
lected the  route,  having  regard  for 
mileage,  scenery,  the  condition  of  estab- 
lished roads,  the  cost  of  improvements, 
and  the  people  who  would  be  benefitted. 
The  road  traverses  eleven  states.  Cit- 
ies through  which  it  passes  include 
Newark,  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Lan- 
caster, Pittsburg,  Canton,  Fort  Wayne, 
Chicago,  Omaha,  Cheyenne,  Reno,  Sac- 
ramento Stockton  and  Oakland.  Many 
other  important  places  are  also  reached. 
Mr.  Galloway  says  further : 

"After  proclaiming  the  route,  Mr. 
h'isher  and  his  associates  started  a  pub- 
licity campaign,  telling  the  people  what 
the  plan  meant  and  appealing  for  indi- 
vidual contributions.  The  press  of  this 
country  and  Canada  were  almost  unani- 
mous in  their  endorsement  of  the  idea. 
In  the  first  year  $153,703.10  in  cash, 
materials  and  advertising  space  was 
contributed.  Of  that  sum  $48,402.76  in 
cash  and  most  of  the  advertising  space 
have  been  used.  The  larger  part  of  the 
work  of  improving  and  beautifying  the 
road  must  be  done  by  the  constituted 
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One  of  the  very  latest  Drop  Head 
designs  and  one  that  has  already  at- 
tained wide  popularity  by  reason  of 
its  uniqueness,  beauty  and  thorough 
reliability.  A  finely  finished  machine, 
furnished  with  Rolled  Edge  Renais- 
sance design  woodwork,  in  quarter- 
sawed  golden  oak,  fitted  with  auto- 
matic lift,  nickel  plated  hand-wheel, 
beautiful  hanging  center  panel,  three 
drawers  at  each  end  of  table,  ball 
bearings  and  a  complete  set  of  the 
latest  style  steel  attachments. 
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highway  authorities  of  the  states,  coun- 
ties, cities  and  villages  traversed. 
_  "That  the  states  and  local  communi- 
ties can  be  depended  upon  to  do  their 
share  of  the  work  is  indicated  by  what 
has  already  been  done.  The  old  Newark 
Plank  Road,  which  runs  across  New 
Jersey,  has  been  renamed  'Lincoln 
Higliway'  for  its  entire  length.  It  was 
well  improved  before  the  Lincoln  High- 
way .Association  selected  it  as  a  part 
of  the  transcontinental  route.  Cham- 
bersburg  and  Lancaster,  Pa.,  have  re- 
named their  streets,  while  in  Ohio  for- 
ty-two miles,  the  entire  distance  across 
Columbiana  County,  have  been  officially 
redesignated.  The  Buckeye  state's  link 
is  probably  the  best  in  the  long  thor- 
oughfare. Of  the  229  miles  from  bound- 
ary to  boundary,  145  miles  have  been 
hard-surfaced  with  concrete,  brick  or 
macadam.  It  is  planned  to  improve  the 
rest  of  the  distance  in  the  next  year  or 
two.  A  little  farther  westward,  in  In- 
diana, bond  issues  aggregating  $275,000 
have  been  voted  for  the  improvement  of 
the   Lincoln  Way. 

"Five  counties  in  Iowa  spent  $140,000 
on  the  road  in  1914,  and  other  counties 
are  expected  to  fall  in  line  as  soon  as 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon 
the  appropriation  question.  Scores  of 
cities  and  towns  in  Iowa,  Nebraska  and 
Wyoming,  including  Cheyenne,  have 
officially  renamed  the  streets  which 
form  their  parts  of  the  thoroughfare. 

"Smoothing  all  of  the  rough  places 
m  the  road  in  Utah  and  Nevada  in  time 
for  next  summer's  rush  of  automobile 
tourists  to  and  from  the  Panama-Pa- 
cilic  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  is  too 
big  an  undertaking  for  the  state  and 
local  authorities,  and  the  Lincoln  High- 
way Association  itself  has  decided  to 
take  a  hand.  Considerable  funds  are 
required  for  this  work,  and  the  associ- 
ation is  making  special  appeal  for  con- 
tributions. Appropriate  signs  have  been 
put  up  along  three-fourths  of  the  route, 
and  the  association's  officials  expect  to 
have  the  entire  distance  marked  within 
the  next  three  or  four  months. 

"The  marking  of  the  Lincoln  Way 
will  hardly  be  completed  when  the  work 
of  beautifying  the  route  will  be  com- 
menced. The  General  Federation  of 
the  \yomen's  Clubs,  which  has  a  mem- 
bership of  over  a  million,  has  voluntarily 
assumed  the  task  of  planting  suitable 
trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  along  the 
road. 
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can  be  had  from  the  fol- 
lowing south  side  dealers: 

FRED  BALLARD, 
1516  East  53rd  St. 

BLACK  BROS., 

1541  East  sard  St. 

WM.  BULOWA, 

1332  East  47th  St. 

CLARK  &  LYON, 

39th  St.  and  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 

H.  F.  EGGERS, 

55th  St.  and  Dorchester  Ave. 

C.  H.  MORGAN  &  CO., 
319  East  47th  St. 

J.  W.  LEIGH, 

1514  East  53rd  St. 

RUST  &  ANTISDALE, 
1410  East  47th  St. 

A.  J.  SHAFER, 

1531  East  51st  St. 

SIPPEL'S  MARKET  HOUSE, 
7252  Wentworth  Ave. 

HERMAN  STAFF, 
1104  East  47th  St. 

U.  S.  CO-OPERATIVE  CO., 
Kenwood  Ave.  and  57th  St. 

MICHAEL  VOGT, 
317  East  26th  St. 

0.  T.  WALL, 

1308  East  63rd  St.  Woodlawn 


VV-r\.lVl  All  About? 

AS  the  whole  world  gone  stark  mad  over  a  very  foolish  and  trivial 
question?    Are  swords  rattling,  cannon  rumbling,  mailed  armour 
glistening  just  because  Russia  wanted  to  show  her  love  for  the  little 
brother — Servia  ? 

Tear  aside  the  curtain  of  Europe's  politics  and  see 
the  grim  and  sinister  game  of  chess  that  is  being  played. 
See  upon  what  a  slim,  yet  desperate,  excuse  the  sacred 
W^'''^'^W^^^'^^^S''^""^^aI^,S^^     lives  of  millions  may  be  sacrificed.    Read  the  hiitory 
of  the  past  one  hundred  years,  as  written  by  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  learn 
the  naked,  shameful  truth.    Just  to  get  you  started  as  a 
Review  of  Reviews  subscriber,  we  make  you  this  extra- 
ordinary offer.    We  will  give  to  you 

FREE! 

Duruy's  History  of  the  World 

Four  splendid  cloth  volumes,  full  of 
portraits,  sketches,  maps,  diagrams 

Today  is  the  climax  of  a  hundred  years  of  preparation. 
Read  in  this  timely,  authoritative,  complete,  AND  THE 
■I     ONLY  CONDENSED  classic  world  history— of  which  over 
2,000,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  France  alone — just  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  inner  councils  of  Europe  during  the  past  one 
'va.-rsmmmm    ^'""'^''^'i  years.    Read  in  these  entrancing  pages  how  Russia 
has  for  years  craftily  been  trying  to  escape  from  her  darkness — 
to  get  a  year-round  open  port,  with  its  economic  freedom. 

Read  how  Germany  and  Austria,  fearful  of  the  monster's 
latent  strength,  have  been  trying  to  checkmate  her  and  how  / 
they  have  pinned  all  in  this  last,  supreme  stake.  / 
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Thou ,  whose  deep  ways  are  in  the  sea , 
Whose  footsteps  are  not  known, 

To-nieht  a  world  that  turned  from  Thee 
Is  waiting— at  Thy  throne. 

The  towering  Babels  that  we  raised 
Where  scoffing  sophists  brawl, 

The  little  antichrists  we  praised— 
The  night  is  on  them  all. 

The  fool  hath  said. .  The  fool  hath  said . 

And  we  who  deemed  him  wise, 
We  who  believed  that  Thou  wast  dead. 

How  should  we  seek  Thine  eyes  ? 

London  Daily  Mail. 


How  should  we  seek  to  Thee  for  power 
Who  scorned  Thee  yesterday? 

How  should  we  kneel,  in  this  dread  hour? 
Lord,  teach  us  how  to  pray! 

Grant  us  the  single  heart,  once  more, 
That  mocks  no  sacred  thing. 

The  Sword  of  Truth  our  fathers  wore 
When  Thou  wast  Lord  and  King. 

Let  darkness  unto  darkness  tell 

Our  deep  unspoken  prayer. 
For,  while  our  souls  In  darkness  dwell. 

We  know  that  Thou  art  there. 

— Afred  Noyes. 
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THE  HIGHER  FELLOWSHIP. 


Are  you  one  of  my  gang? 
Yes,  you're  one  of  my  gang. 
The  same  job  is  yours  and  mine, 
To  fix  up  the  earth, 
And  so  forth  and  so  forth. 
And  make  its  dull  emptiness  shine. 
The  world  is  unfinished;  let's  mould  it  a  bit 

With  pickaxe  and  shovel  and  spade; 
We  are  gentlemen  delvers,  the  gentry  of  brawn. 

And  to  make  the  world  over  our  trade. 
And  I  love  the  sweet  sound  of  our  pickaxes'  clang, 
I'm  glad  to  be  with  you.    You're  one  of  my  gang. 

Are  you  one  of  my  crew? 
Yes,  you're  one  of  my  crew. 
And  we  steer  by  the  same  pilot  star. 
On  a  trip  that  is  long 
And  through  storms  that  are  strong; 
But  we  sail  for  a  port  that  is  far. 
O,  the  oceans  are  wide, — and  we're  glad  they  are  wide, 

And  we  know  not  the  thitherward  shore, — 
But  we  never  have  sailed  from  the  Less  to  the  Less 

But  forever  from  More  to  the  More. 
And  we  deem  that  our  dreams  of  far  islands  are  true. 
Let  us  spread  every  sail.    You  are  one  of  my  crew. 

You  belong  to  my  club? 
Yes,  you're  one  of  my  club, 
And  this  is  our  programme  and  plan: 
To  each  do  his  part 
To  look  into  the  heart 
And  get  at  the  good  that's  in  man. 
Detectives  of  virtue  and  spies  of  the  good 
And  sleuth-hounds  of  righteousness  we. 
Look  out  there,  my  brother!  we're  hot  on  your  trail. 

We'll  find  out  how  good  you  can  be. 
We  would  drive  from  our  hearts  the  snake,  tiger,  and  cub; 
We're  the  Lodge  of  the  Lovers.    You're  one  of  my  club. 

Do  you  go  to  my  school? 
Yes,  you  go  to  my  school. 
And  we've  learned  the  big  lesson, — Be  strong! 
And  to  front  the  loud  noise 
With  a  spirit  of  poise 
And  drown  down  the  noise  with  a  song. 
We  have  spelled  the  first  line  in  the  Primer  of  Fate; 

We  have  spelled  it,  and  dare  not  to  shirk — 
For  its  first  and  its  greatest  commandment  to  men 

Is,  "Work,  and  rejoice  in  your  work." 
Who  is  learned  in  this  Primer  will  not  be  a  fool — 
You  are  one  of  my  classmates.    You  go  to  my  school. 

You  belong  to  my  church? 
Yes,  you  go  to  my  church, — 
Our  names  on  the  same  old  church  roll — 
The  tide-waves  of  God 
We  believe  are  abroad 
And  flow  into  the  creeks  of  each  soul. 
And  the  vessel  we  sail  in  is  strong  as  the  sea 

That  buffets  and  blows  it  about; 
For  the  sea  is  God's  sea  as  the  ship  is  God's  ship, 

So  we  know  not  the  meaning  of  doubt. 
And  we  know,  howsoever  the  vessel  may  lurch, 
We've  a  Pilot  to  trust  in.    You  go  to  my  church. 

Songs  of  the  Average  Man.  — Sam  Walter  Foss. 


In  these  awful  war-days  the  gospel  of  Jesus  is  not 
on  trial ;  but  the  followers  of  Christ  are  on  trial.  The 
non-Christian  world  may  well  ask  with  a  sneer :  What 
is  the  Christian  Church  worth?  Apparently  to  be  the 
best  disciple  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  to  be  the  most 
efficient  butcher  of  men !  Apparently  the  most  efifec- 
tive  demonstration  of  Christian  Faith  is  the  devas- 
tation of  an  innocent  nation, — Belgium!  This  out- 
burst of  most  brutal  barbarism  makes  all  religious 
work  supremely  hard ;  prayers  seem  empty  echoes ; 
the  Beatitudes  have  a  hollow  sound ;  even  faith  in 
God  halts  on  stammering  lips !  Nations  stand  con- 
demned at  the  judgment  bar  of  History.  No  wonder: 
German  and  French  have  long  turned  their  backs 
upon  the  Church ;  England  has  been  too  indifferent 
to  the  ways  of  the  Spirit ;  the  dying  Pope,  in  August, 
in  sorrow  confessed  himself  powerless.  We  need 
prophets  like  those  of  ancient  Israel  to  call  us  to  re- 
pentance ;  to  condemn  us  for  our  false  professions ; 
to  scourge  us  for  our  selfishness ;  to  chastise  us  for 
our  hypocrisies.  These  world-woes  must  teach  us 
that  hatred  means  death  but  that  righteousness  is  ever- 
lasting life.  J.  H.  c. 


Today  there  is  no  end  of  discussions  of  "efficiency." 
This  word  slips  quickly  from  every  pen  and  drops 
with  emphasis  from  every  lip.  We  hear  it  not  only 
in  shop  and  market,  mill  and  factory,  but  in  college 
and  church.  Cities  are  hiring  masters  of  efficiency  to 
manage  their  afifairs.  Our  educators  are  told  that 
they  must  bend  all  their  efforts  to  the  increase  of  effi- 
ciency. Specialists  in  this  line  are  founding  schools 
to  teach  the  new  art,  while  experts  in  this  branch  are 
engaged  by  managers  of  gigantic  industries  to  turn 
their  searchlights  upon  these  establishments.  This 
spirit  has  invaded  the  sanctuary  and  ministers  are  im- 
plored to  apply  the  science  of  efficiency  to  the  salva- 
tion of  souls!  All  this  in  a  way  is  good.  But  what 
shall  the  standard  of  efficiency  be?  Efficient  simjjly  as 
a  mechanic  or  as  a  man  ?  Efficient  as  merely  a  monev 
maker  or  as  a  son  of  God?  Efficient  in  getting  votes 
is  one  thing,  but  efficient  in  true  patriotism  is  another 
and  nobler  enterprise.  In  much  that  is  written  and 
said  on  this  subject  lurks  a  low,  selfish  spirit  that  is 
really  destructive  of  all  high  and  holy  "efficiency  of 
life."  Germany  has  been  bending  all  her  energies  for 
forty  years  to  make  an  "efficient  fighting  machine." 
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But  measured  by  tlie  devastation  of  Belgium  that  effi- 
ciency proves  a  curse  to  mankind  and  a  lasting  shame 
to  the  Fatherland.  j.  h.  c. 


A  distinguished  German  professor,  Dr.  von  Ley- 
den,  in  a  recent  letter  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung, 
makes  this  statement :  "We  do  not  need  them  (the 
neutral  nations).  They  are  not  necessary  to  our  hap- 
piness nor  to  our  more  material  interests.  Let  us 
bar  them  from  our  houses  and  our  tables.  Let  us 
make  them  feel  that  we  despise  them.  They  must 
understand  that  they  are  condemned  to  be  left  out 
in  the  cold  just  because  they  do  not  merit  German 
approval.  Germany  must  and  will  stand  alone.  The 
Germans  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  They  will  fulfil 
their  destiny,  which  is  to  rule  the  world  and  to  control 
other  nations  for  the  benefit  of  mankind!"  This  and 
many  similar  utterances  confirm  the  conclusion  that 
the  people  of  the  Fatherland  have  gone  stark  mad. 
This  is  not  the  speech  of  a  sane  mind.  Ambition  and 
anger  have  dethroned  reason  and  conscience.  Ger- 
mans must  live  in  the  world  and  Germany  cannot 
prosper  apart  from  her  neighbors.  What  insane  egot- 
ism :  "We  are  the  salt  of  the  earth !"  True  culture 
and  goodness  are  modest.  What  insane  ambition : 
"We  must  rule  the  world !"  That  is  the  voice  of  Nero, 
not  Christ.  What  insane  selfishness :  "Control  other 
nations  for  the  benefit  of  mankind !"  That  is  unchris- 
tion  hate.  Here  is  not  only  insanity  but  idiocy.  How 
benefit  mankind,  if  all  other  nations  are  to  be  despised 
and  ignored?  It  is  this  spirit  that  makes  the  world- 
horizon  so  black  and  the  prospects  of  peace  so  dark. 

J.  H.  c. 


These  are  hard  times  for  peace  advocates.  But  on 
this  account  the  earnest  advocacy  of  peace  as  an  ideal 
and  arbitration  as  a  world  policy  is  all  the  more  neces- 
sary. The  woes  and  horrors  of  the  present  are  unan- 
swerable arguments  against  war.  All  "glory"  (if  they 
ever  had  any!)  has  disappeared  from  battlefields, — 
except  as  willingness  to  die  for  the  good  of  others 
is  everywhere  glorious.  But  this  real  heroism  is  far 
more  abundant  in  times  of  peace  when  men  and 
women  both  live  and  die  in  glad,  loving  service  for 
one  another.  Today  the  total  impression  of  military 
activity  is  horrible  and  ghastly.  Whoever  thinks  of 
devastated  Belgium,  sinking  dreadnought,  or  corpse- 
strewn  battle-line,  must  be  impressed  with  the  fact 
that,  of  all  possible  ways  of  settling  disputes  between 
nations,  this  is  the  worst  that  can  possibly  be  imag- 
ined. 

Therefore,  let  the  pleas  for  peace  go  forth.  But 
a  higher  note  must  be  struck  than  the  mere  demand 


for  reduction  in  armament, — good  as  that  is  in  a  way. 
It  is  not  primarily  the-  mere  gun,  but  the  hate  in  the 
man's  heart  behind  the  gun  that  does  the  mischief. 
Nations  arm  because  they  are  selfish.  The  hatred  of 
Germany  for  her  neighbors  (and  they  are  not  guilt- 
less!) is  the  root  of  the  world  war.  Not  the  Krupp 
gun  but  the  Kaiser  spirit.  War  began  with  hate, 
using  stones  and  sticks.  It  will  not  end  until  hate 
ceases.  Deadly  weapons  are  not  the  cause  of  blood- 
shed, but  brute  passion.  To  stop  war,  love  must  con- 
quer selfish  desire  for  greed  and  glory.  If  the 
churches  cannot  make  their  gospel  efifective,  let  us 
shut  them  and  try  some  other  method.         j.  h.  c. 


A  Tribute  to  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 


My  neighbor  is  given  to  saying :  I  send  no  flowers  to 
the  dead;  I  give  them  to  my  friends  while  they  are  living! 
In  this  spirit,  as  a  long-time  friend  and  associate,  I  ask  yon 
to  print  this  simple  appreciation  of  the  editor  of  Unity,  who 
is  now  far  away  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  unable  to  throw 
this  article  into  the  wast  basket,  as  his  modesty  would  compel 
him  to  do  were  he  at  present  sitting  in  the  editorial  chair. 

I  vividly  remember  when  I  first  met  Dr.  Jones, 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  at  a  summer  session  of  the 
Unitarian  State  Conference  of  Michigan,  at  Grand 
Haven.  He  was  then  settled  at  Janesville,  Wiscon- 
sin, but  he  was  giving  much  of  his  time  to  general 
missionary  work  as  secretary  of  the  Western  Unita- 
rian Conference.  By  his  tireless  activity  in  that  ca- 
pacity, he  won  this  characterization  by  Brooke  Her- 
ford  (then  doing  larger  things  in  Chicago)  :  "A  piece 
of  unregulated  dynamite."  I  still  hold  among  my 
treasured  possessions  a  general  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  Unitarians  of  Boston  (which  I  never  used) 
signed  by  these  four  apostles  of  our  faith,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  J.  T.  Sunderland, 
George  Willis  Cooke  (then  our  minister  at  Grand 
Haven),  and  Clark  G.  Howland,- — a  sweet  and  saintly 
soul ;  the  only  one  of  the  four  who  has  so  far  entered 
into  the  higher  life  (he  was  some  years  older  than 
the  others), — a  remarkable  circumstance,  for  that  was 
nearly  two  score  years  ago. 

I  was  then  making  my  transition  from  the  Baptist 
to  the  Unitarian  Church.  It  was  to  me  a  momentous 
step,  in  some  ways  painful,  in  others  joyous  and  in- 
spiring. There  were  tears  at  the  friendly  partings 
from  the  parishioners  who  mourned  my  change  of 
faith  but  gave  me  their  blessings.  There  was  disqui- 
eting uncertainty  respecting  place  and  position  among 
so  exclusive  and  learned  a  body  as  the  Unitarians 
were  supposed  to  be :  a  delusive  exaggeration  which 
experience  soon  removed!  But  there  was  joyous  ex- 
hilaration as  the  horizon  broadened,  as  the  bonds  of 
text  and  tradition  fell  away,  and  as  the  soul  entered 
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into  the  freedom  of  a  new  consciousness  of  the  no- 
bility of  life,  the  excellence  of  Jesus,  and  the  nearness 
of  God. 

In  that  transition  period  I  was  fortunate  in  having 
the  friendship  of  many  helpful  associates  and  espe- 
cially that  of  Dr.  Jones.  He  encouraged  me  to  have 
faith  in  myself.  He  stirred  me  profoundly  by  his  in- 
spiring eloquence,  his  tender  reverence,  his  boundless 
good  cheer,  his  glowing  optimism,  his  warm  fellow- 
ship and  inimitable  smile  and  laughter.  He  opened 
doors  of  opportunity  for  me.  ?Ie  gave  me  more  ap- 
preciation and  commendation  than  I  deserved, — as 
was  his  custom  not  only  with  me  but  also  with  many 
others.  He  early  welcomed  my  crude  contributions 
to  the  pages  of  Unity, — one  of  the  first  an  article  on 
John  Morley,  then  almost  unknown  in  America. 
Those  were  days  of  great  Unitarian  expectations  in 
the  central  West,  and  it  was  Dr.  Jones  who  carried 
far  and  wide  the  flaming  gospel  of  our  faith. 

I  often  think  that  few  of  us  fully  appreciate  how 
great  a  man  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  really  is :  never  speak- 
ing with  uncertain  sound  on  any  of  the  leading  issues 
and  problems  of  the  day ;  never  turned  from  his 
chosen  track  by  obstacles,  illusive,  or  temptations  of 
any  sort,  apparently  as  elastic  as  rubber,  but  in  fact 
as  firm  as  steel ;  never  forgetful  of  lowly  folk  and 
common  people,  but  neither  servile,  indifferent,  nor 
unjust  toward  the  high  and  mighty;  never  complain- 
ing of' indifference  and  never  tempted  away  from  duty 
by  flattery ;  never  afraid  of  what  looks  like  irreligion 
however  .crude  and  negative  it  may  be,  but  always  at 
heart  loyal  to  the  central  principles  of  a  vital  Faith ; 
never  shrinking  from  hard  tasks  or  monotonous 
drudgery,  but  pouring  out  his  inexhaustible  resources 
of  mind  and  heart,  however  small  the  audience  or 
commonplace  the  occasion.  No  worshipper  of  num- 
bers, but  daring  to  stand  alone ;  no  seeker  for  honors, 
but  glad  to  have  the  appreciation  of  his  fellow  men; 
no  slave  to  tradition  Or  conventionality,  but  reverent 
of  ancient  sanctities;  no  friend  of  the  sensational  or 
spectacular,  but  making  himself  felt  by  force  of  char- 
acter and  fiery  originality ;  no  mere  destroyer  of  idols, 
but  a  constructive  radical.  A  man  of  passionate 
patriotism  who  can  chastise  his  country  when  wrong; 
an  apostle  of  lofty  idealism  who  never  loses  his  grip 
on  practical  conditions ;  a  lover  of  books  who  uses 
them,  not  as  bonds  to  cramp  thought,  but  as  tools  to 
adorn  life;  a  soldier  in  early  training,  who  condemns 
the  spirit  of  war, — in  our  civil  war  a  good  fighter  but 
now  a  brave  warrior  for  peace ! 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  contributions  which  Dr. 
Jones  has  made  to  the  currents  of  our  national  life; 
they  have  been  numerous,  varied,  and  valuable. 
Through  Unity  he  has  touched  with  inspiration  a 
choice  constituency  who  in  turn  have  widely  enriched 
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every  department  of  American  civilization.  From  his 
pulpit  have  gone  forth  sermons,  original  in  form  and 
content,  stimulating  in  spirit,  and  powerful  in  influ- 
ence. During  his  extensive  lecturing  tours,  he  has 
planted,  far  and  wide,  the  seeds  of  culture,  piety  and 
civility,  harvested  from  the  broadest  fields  of  liter- 
ature and  history.  By  his  books  he  has  been  a  helper 
to  those  who  live  in  the  spirit,  leading  many  to  see 
great  visions,  sing  jubilant  songs,  and  work  the  mira- 
cles of  divine  service.  In  his  labors  for  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions  he  made  a  notable  contribution  to 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  dynamic  religious  gath- 
erings ever  held.  At  Tower  Hill  maintaining  a  sum- 
mer assembly  of  varied  and  wholesome  education. 
Nature  lending  freedom  to  culture,  and  scholarship 
seeking  to  become  natural.  In  the  organization  and 
management  of  his  home-church, — union  of  widest 
piety  ("All  Souls")  and  highest  patriotism  ("Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Centre"), — he  has  wrought  out  along 
unconventional  and  original  lines  an  institution  that 
will  long  perpetuate  his  influence,  after  he  shall  have 
rested  from  his  labors. 

But  may  those  labors  be  continued  for  many  years. 
The  world  still  needs  his  rebuke  of  frivolity  and 
pleasure-seeking ;  his  condemnation  of  formalism, 
bigotry,  and  superstition  in  religion ;  his  remonstrance 
against  political  corruption  and  industrial  tyranny. 
But  more,  the  world  needs  his  plea  for  simplicity, 
sincerity,  and  spirituality  in  the  church ;  his  bountiful 
appreciation  of  the  good  in  all  faiths  and  his  friendly 
hospitality  to  all  discoveries  of  science  and  scholar- 
ship ;  his  sane  optimism,  his  robust  faith,  his  unfail- 
ing spirit  of  good  fellowship.  A  multitude  of  friends 
rejoice  in  his  growing  influence  and  earnestly  pray 
for  his  continued  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Boston,  Mass.  Joseph  H.  Crocker. 


THE  WIND-FLOWER 

Wind-flower,  Wind-flower,  why  are  you  here? 
This  is  a  boisterous  time  of  the  year. 
For  blossoms  as  fragile  and  tender  as  you 
To  be  out  on  the  roadsides,  in  spring-raiment  new  ! 
The  snowflakes  yet  flutter  abroad  in  the  air. 
And  the  sleet  and  the  tempest  are  weary  to  bear. 
Have  you  not  come  here,  pale  darling,  too  soon? 
You  would  seem  more  at  home  with  blossoms  of  June. 

"Why  have  I  come  here?"  the  Wind-flower  said; 
"Why?"  and  she  gracefully  nodded  her  head 

As  a  breeze  touched  her  petals.    "Perhaps  to  show  you 

That  the  strong  may  be  sometimes  the  delicate,  too. 

I  am  fed  and  refreshed  by  these  cold,  rushing  rains; 

The  first  melting  snowdrifts  brought  life  to  my  veins ; 

The  storm  rocked  my  cradle  with  lullabies  wild  ; 

I  am  here  with  the  Wind, — because  I  am  his  child  !" 

— Lucy  Larcom. 
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What  the  Church  Can  Do  for  Peace 


This  the  church  can  do  for  peace — it  can  educate, 
it  can  elevate.  It  can  lend  its  organization,  its  pres- 
tige, its  influence  to  every  movement  that  promises  to 
give  the  people  of  Europe  better  control  over  their 
own  afifairs,  that  tends  to  reduce  international  jeal- 
ousy and  hate,  that  makes  war  making  a  more  diffi- 
cult task,  that  looks  forward  to  lasting  peace. 

It  is  true  that  no  nation  in  Europe  has  desired  this 
war.  No  nation  can  gain  from  it  wealth  or  strength, 
prestige  of  any  sort.  Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  has 
consciously  tried  or  hoped  to  bring  it  on.  Even  those 
who  regarded  war  as  inevitable,  "the  sooner  it  is  over 
the  better,"  and  those  who  regarded  war  as  salutary 
and  ennobling,  all  these  were  in  the  minority  in  num- 
ber, and  still  further  in  the  minority  if  measured  by  in- 
telligence. The  war  today  is  popular  with  no  people 
anywhere.  The  nations  writhe  in  its  toils,  seeing 
no  way  of  escape.  They  are  filled  with  the  exalta- 
tion of  suffering  and  of  patriotism,  but  they  do  not 
love  this  war.  No  man  and  no  nation  will  assume 
responsibility  for  it.  None  dare  say:  "It  is  mine. 
I  brought  it  on."  To  every  nation  it  is  a  war  of 
defense,  and  those  who  wield  the  bloodiest  sword 
affirm  that  it  was  forced  into  their  hands.  In  a  sense 
this  is  true.  In  the  struggle  to  maintain  peace  in  a 
continent  armed  to  the  teeth,  the  friends  of  peace  must 
not  win  their  point  once,  twice,  a  dozen  times,  but  at 
every  crisis  whatever  and  in  every  nation. 

W  e  may  compare  the  situation  to  a  game  of  foot- 
ball, in  which  the  strong  side,  the  right  side  is  com- 
pelled to  win,  not  a  majority  of  every  series,  but  to 
kick  every  goal.  A  single  score  by  the  enemy  and  all 
is  lost.  It  is  not  one  game  alone,  but  many  interlock- 
ing games.  If  the  cause  of  peace  loses  one  of  its 
weakest  defenses,  it  has  lost  the  whole  series.  Sci- 
ence, religion,  business,  industry,  have  been  all  on  the 
side  of  peace.  War  in  Europe  means  wholesale  ruin 
to  all  international  credit,  to  all  the  inter£sts  of  civili- 
zation. In  the  many  war  crises  of  the  last  six  years, 
outside  the  Balkans,  the  side  of  peace  has  won.  One 
phase  or  another  of  its  mission  has  turned  the  scales. 
The  bankers  of  Germany  saved  the  day  in  the  Mo- 
rocco controversy.  The  jurists  of  Germany  and 
France  saved  the  day  in  the  Casa  Blanca  affair.  The 
influence  of  statesmanship  kept  neutral  Europe  out 
of  the  Boer  War.  and  out  of  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain. 

But  in  the  affair  at  Sarajevo  the  war  makers  won. 
They  carried  their  point  not  by  a  direct  attack,  but 
by  a  flank  movement,  an  ultimatum  launched  in  an- 
otlier  country,  leaving  no  time  for  its  great  banks 
and  the  great  commercial  interests  in  the  countries 
concerned  to  be  heard  from.  And  the  swiftness  of 
war  movements  left  no  time  for  other  nations  con- 
cerned to  have  a  tardy  mind. 

The  state  churches  of  Europe  are  l^ranches  of  civil 
authority,  standing  close  to  the  armv  and  navy  in 
privileged  authority.  They  must  support  their  nation, 
whether  or  not  they  serve  God  in  doing  so. 

The  free  churches  of  free  America  are  under  no 
such  obligation  and  they  must  stand  for  right  so  far 
as  they  understand  it. 

Ancl  the  first  movement  that  is  right  is  toward 
peace.  There  is  no  need  that  this  conflict  should  be 
fought  to  the  end.    The  bitter  end  is  a  drawn  game 


through  exhaustion.  There  is  no  gain  of  any  sort 
that  we  can  see  which  compares  to  the  saving  of  the 
lives  of  men.  There  is  no  great  goddess  of  virtue  to 
arise  from  "obscene  seas  of  slaughter,"  and  no  reduc- 
tion of  hate  to  come  from  acts  more  and  more  hateful. 
There  is  a  German  proverb  that  "War  creates  more 
rascals  than  it  kills,"  and  another  credited  to  Disraeli 
that  "\\'ar  is  never  a  solution  but  an  aggravation." 
And  so  we  call  at  all  times  for  peace,  a  lasting  peace 
in  Europe — a  peace  in  which  armament,  so  far  as 
may  be,  shall  not  be  competitive,  but  international. 

We  may  work  for  the  day  when  the  people  of  each 
nation  shall  take  a  democratic  hold  on  the  government 
of  each,  and  as  befits  such  control  shall  place  all  prac- 
ticable obstacles  in  the  way  of  war.  We  may  hope 
for  this,  but  we  must  not  rest  on  that  hope.  War, 
with  victory  or  with  defeat,  will  not  bring  this  about. 

No  outside  power  can  enforce  democracy  on  any 
nation.  If  any  country  is  redeemed  from  autocracy 
it  must  be  from  within,  and  the  only  influence  which 
will  bring  it  about  is  education  in  freedom. 

Equally  important  is  education  in  internationalism. 
Europe  is  not  made  up  of  divergent  peoples  with  rival 
cultures,  each  repugnant  to  all  others.  European  cul- 
ture is  all  one,  having  its  tap  root  in  the  culture  of 
Judea.  of  Greece,  and  of  Rome,  and  with  its  divergent 
branches  in  the  different  races  of  modern  Europe. 

Not  long  ago  I  stood  on  the  mountains  above  Rjeka 
in  Montenegro,  looking  to  the  southward  over  Alba- 
nia, and  to  the  westward  over  the  Servian  Novi-Ba- 
zar.  The  thought  was  inevitable  that  behind  me  lay 
the  culture  of  western  Europe — all  the  literature  that 
most  of  us  know,  all  the  traditions,  ways  of  thinking 
and  ways  of  speaking  which  have  risen  from  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Roman  tongue,  and  the  expansion 
of  the  Saxon  and  the  Goth  This  is  the  ruling  part  of 
the  world,  dominant  through  intelligence,  resource- 
fulness, persistence,  and  unfortunately  through  force 
of  arms.  To  the  south  from  Montenegro,  to  the  east, 
toward  the  southwest,  the  northeast,  lay  the  lands 
outside  of  our  culture,  knowing  our  thoughts  and  our 
hopes  and  our  institutions  only  as  we,  through  our 
teachers,  our  missionaries,  our  soldiers,  and  our  ex- 
plorers have  carried  the  West  to  the  East.  And  our 
culture  of  the  West  is  the  work  of  no  one  race,  no 
one  language.  All  that  is  ennobling  is  international. 
Our  Shakespeares,  our  Goethes,  our  Dantes,  our  Ra- 
cines.  our  Emersons.  our  Carlyles.  are  cosmopolitan. 
They  are  planetary,  and  the  redemption  of  Europe 
must  come  from  the  recognition  of  this  fact.  No 
statesmanship  worthy  the  name  can  consider  solely 
the  interests  of  one  small  nation.  No  patriotism  wor- 
thy the  name  can  be  limited  by  the  border  fortifica- 
tions piled  up  in  hate.  There  must  come  sooner  or 
later  the  United  States  of  Europe,  if  Europe  is  to 
sway  the  minds  and  hearts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bodies 
of  the  people  of  Asia  and  Africa.  To  be  divided 
against  itself  in  civil  war  is  as  fatal  as  it  is  abhorrent. 
A  Greek  soldier  in  Macedonia  once  confided  to  me 
that  he  could  find  no  purpose  in  all  this  war.  "I  do 
not  see  why  Christians  should  want  to  cut  each  oth- 
er's throats." 

Nor  could  I  see  a  reason  why.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  Christians  want  to  do  this.  Some  time  the  sor- 
row of  the  continent  and  the  intelligence  of  the  con- 
tinent will  get  together  to  put  away  the  knives.  A 
world  unarmed  is  a  world  which  can  give  its  attention 
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to  deeds  nobler  and  more  strenuous  than  the  writhing 
and  welter  of  war. 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  federation  of  Europe  that 
there  should  be  a  formal  head,  a  formal  capital,  an 
aggregation  in  one  place  of  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative machinery  valid  over  the  whole  continent.  A 
court  of  appeal  seems  the  most  important  bond  of 
union,  and  that  already  exists  in  potentiality  in  the 
tribunal  at  The  Hague.  It  deals  with  international 
equity,  and  its  decisions  as  it  goes  on  can  be  crystal- 
lized into  international  law. 

The  essential  thing  in  the  federation  of  nations  is 
the  spirit  of  good-will,  the  ability  of  people  and  their 
rulers  to  think  in  planetary  fashion.  Europe  has 
somewhat  recovered  from  her  medieval  limitations  of 
thought.  She  no  longer  thinks  of  national  welfare  as 
bound  up  in  the  domination  of  a  dynasty,  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, of  a  single  form  of  religion.  She  cannot  be 
induced  to  fight  over  these  things,  and  she  will  some 
time  see  that  there  can  be  no  national  welfare  that  is 
not  international  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  composite 
of  the  welfare  of  the  individual  men  and  women  on 
the  other.  There  is  great  force  in  the  suggestion  that 
citizenship  in  Europe  should  be  made  not  national  but 
international,  valid  alike  in  all  civilized  states,  as  citi- 
zenship in  one  American  state  is  valid  alike  in  all 
others. 

Economic  rivalries  are  still  given  as  excuses  for  war. 
These  cannot  be  causes,  as  war  is  no  remedy  for  mis- 
takes in  business,  and  their  very  existence  is  rather 
a  misunderstood  figure  of  speech  than  a  fact.  If 
German  commerce  with  British  possessions  grows  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  the  profit  to  the  British  is  just  as 
great  as  to  the  Germans,  else  the  trade  would  not 
exist.  If  the  American  carrying  trade  has  left  the 
high  seas,  it  is  mainly  because  under  the  conditions 
imposed  by  statute  or  by  circumstances,  that  business 
becomes  unremunerative  to  Americans.  If  it  would 
pay,  our  men  of  enterprise  would  go  into  it.  But  so 
long  as  the  American  flag  is  a  costly  luxury  to  steam- 
ship owners,  so  long  will  ships  owned  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  seek  a  foreign  registration  and  fly  a 
foreign  flag. 

And  it  avails  nothing  to  ofl:'er  subsidies  to  balance 
high  wages  and  rigid  regulations.  There  is  no  advan- 
tage in  commerce,  dependent  upon  subsidy,  run  at  a 
loss,  the  deficiencies  made  up  out  of  the  public  purse. 
There  are  many  shipping  lines  in  the  world  run  on 
these  terms  already,  and  the  tendency  in  all  is  to  run 
down  hill,  to  depend  upon  the  subsidy  instead  of  skill 
in  management. 

The  protective  tarifif  is  everywhere  an  obstacle  to 
peace.  It  is  a  burden  on  trade,  and  in  some  countries 
it  becomes  an  intolerable  burden.  The  pressure  of 
Russia  on  Europe  would  be  less  if  the  channels  of 
trade  on  land  and  sea  were  open  to  the  West.  The 
strain  in  the  Balkan  states,  grown  far  worse  since 
the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  would  disappear  with  a  cus- 
toms union.  The  pressure  on  the  borders  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  the  "Drang  nach  Osten"  and  the  rest, 
would  have  been  far  less  if  trade  ran  unrestricted 
through  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  through  Rouma- 
nia,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia  as  well.  Reciprocity  in 
trade  brings  about  the  dissolution  of  the  barriers  of 
hate,  so  laboriously  built  up  by  exploiters,  militarists, 
and  the  ministries  which  these  two  groups  control. 

The  best  bond  of  friendship  between  nations  is 


found  in  the  flow  of  trade.  It  is  this  which  binds  to- 
gether the  forty-eight  United  States  in  America. 
Whatever  checks  the  free  movement  of  commerce  is 
a  check  on  friendliness  as  well.  Every  tax  on  com- 
merce is  a  bar  to  trade ;  and  the  free  movement  of 
trade  is  the  life-blood  of  industrial  nations.  A  cus- 
toms union  would  have  saved  Germany  and  France. 

With  an  unchecked  current  of  friendly  intercourse 
streaming  through  central  Europe,  across  the  Rhine 
and  across  the  Alps,  the  monstrous  fabrics  of  the 
Dreadnought  period — bogies  conjured  up  by  those 
who  make  their  living  by  cultivating  hate — would 
vanish  like  icebergs  caught  in  the  Gulf  Stream. 

The  costliest  folly  in  the  world  is  impersonal  hate, 
the  hatred  of  men  who  have  done  no  harm  and  of 
whose  lives  and  purposes  you  know  nothing.  Any- 
thing which  reduces  international  hatred,  anything 
which  favors  the  flow  of  good-will  across  the  bounda- 
ries, anything  which  makes  war-making  more  diffi- 
cult, all  these  are  influences  toward  lasting  peace. 

The  primal  work,  the  natural  work  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  along  these  lines,  as  a  large  part  of  it, 
through  all  the  ages,  has  resolutely  maintained.  "The 
force  of  arms,"  says  Martin  Luther,  after  the  fateful 
battle  of  Landstuhl,  "the  force  of  arms  must  be  kept 
far  from  matters  of  the  gospel.  This  is  the  wisdom  of 
my  life."  This  was  the  lesson  of  the  founder  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  life 
of  all  his  wise  disciples. 

The  Hoiniletic  Reviei^'.        David  Starr  Jordan. 


One  of  the  most  impressive  lessons  in  the  value  of 
temperance  which  the  world  has  ever  seen  is  being 
taught  us  by  Russia.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  vast 
revenue  derived  from  the  tax  on  vodka  was  surren- 
dered in  the  first  six  months  of  the  war,  the  income 
from  the  taxes  of  the  country  rose  by  £15.500,000 
over  that  of  the  year  1913.  The  general  conclusion  of 
the  finance  minister,  M.  Bark,  is  that  their  more  tem- 
perate habits  have  made  the  people  more  productive, 
and  therefore  more  able  to  bear  the  economic  strain 
of  the  war.  In  an  interview  with  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  Morning  Post  last  week,  he  made  the 
following  remarkable  statement:  "As  regards  the 
budget  for  1915,  I  have  no  fear.  The  loss  of  revenue 
from  vodka  will  be  met  partly  by  economies,  partly 
by  fresh  taxation,  and  partly  by  increased  revenue 
from  existing  taxes.  When  I  say  that  I  have  no  fear 
for  the  future  I  am  relying  on  the  fact  that  the  sup- 
pression of  the  vodka  traffic  has  increased  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  our  people  by  between  30  and  40  per 
cent.  The  people  have  also  increased  their  rate  of 
saving,  and  have  thus  diverted  their  money  into  pro- 
ductive channels.  Take,  for  instance,  the  position  of 
the  savings  banks.  As  a  result  of  the  war  nearly  £4,- 
000,000  was  withdrawn,  but  on  the  totals  the'  year 
1914  has  shown  an  increase  of  £8,500,000  over  1913, 
while  the  year  1913  onlv  showed  an  increase  of  £3,800,- 
000  over  1912.  The  difference  is  especially  marked 
for  December.  This  year  deposits  exceeded  with- 
drawals by  £2,900,000. 'while  in  December.  1913.  the 
excess  was  only  £65.700. 

The  Inquirer. 
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The  Life  of  Gerrit  Smith 

BY 

CHARLES  EDWIN  PERKINS 


Chapter  XXVII. 


THE  VARIED  TIDE  OF  LIFE  AT  THE  MANSION. 

The  Diary: 

October  1.  1867.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Sedgwick  arrive, 
accompanied  by  Lord  and  Lady  Amberley.  Lord  A.  is  a  son 
of  Earl  Russell  and  Lady  A.  is  daughter  of  Lord  Stanley. 

October  26.  Mr.  Sawyer  (the  clairvoyant  physician)  spends 
today  with  us. 

November  5.    This  is  election  day.  I  do  not  vote. 

November  9.  Charles  D.  Miller,  wife  and  daughter  return 
from  Europe  ten  minutes  before  three  this  a.  m.  and  are  all 
in  good  health.  The  Lord  be  praised  ! 

November  12.  Rev.  S.  J.  May  and  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Wilkinson,  come  this  p.  m.    November  14.  They  leave  us. 

November  25.  A.  H.  Dunbar  of  Moravia,  Cayuga  County, 
comes  to  us  this  morning,  and  says  that  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ago  his  house  was  blown  away  with  himself  and  family 
in  it;  no  one  much  injured,  and  that  he  had  from  me  $100. 
November  26.   Mr.  Dunbar  breakfasts  with  us. 

Rev.  Mr.  Anagnos  takes  lunch  with  us. 

January  8,  1868.  Theodore  Tilton  arrives  at  11  a.  m.  C. 
D.  Miller  goes  with  him  this  evening  to  Hamilton.  January  9. 
They  returned  last  evening.  Mr.  T.  left  us  this  day  for  Ful- 
ton, Oswego  County. 

February  14.  Josiah  Bartlett  Burleigh,  LL.D.,  takes  din- 
ner with  us.  Mr.  B.  worships  with  us. 

February  27,  1868.  Jonathan  Ingersoll  Bowditch  and 
daughter  Charlotte  come  at  4  p.  m.  February  28.  They  leave 
a  little  after  noon. 

March  10.  Last  night  we  spent  in  Syracuse  and  there  heard 
Charles  Dickens  read. 

April  6.    Prof.  Sherman  (phrenologist)  breakfasts  with  us. 

April  15.    .\  blind  man  dines  with  us. 

.A.pril  16.  Mrs.  Susannah  Evans  Peck  arrives  at  half-past 
2  p.  m.  She  is  the  Welsh  temperance  oratress.  April  26. 
Mrs.  Peck  spoke  this  a.  m.  in  Free  Church. 

May  23.  Judge  Conkling  arrives  this  evening.  June  17. 
Our  excellent  friend  leaves  us  this  a.  m.  for  Geneseo. 

In  the  family  "Book  of  Rhymes,"  an  album  in 
which,  during  a  space  of  many  years,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  various  members  of  the  Peterboro  household 
to  relate  incidents  in  more  or  less  poetic  numbers, 
Judge  Conkling's  departure,  after  this  long  visit,  is 
made  the  occasion  of  a  really  touching  tribute  in  verse 
by  Gerrit  Smith.  Prefacing  the  lines,  is  this  sentence, 
in  Mr.  Smith's  hand: 

Never  did  we  have  a  visit  that  we  valued  more  highly. 

WE   MISS   YOU,  JUDGE. 

We  miss  you,  Judge,  for  be  it  known 

You'd  come  to  be  of  us  a  part: 

We  miss  you,  Judge,  for  you  had  grown 

Nearer  each  day  to  every  heart. 

We  miss  you  when,  unitedly, 

We  make  our  daily  offering 

In  hope  and  faith  and  charity. 

To  the  dear  Father,  friend  and  King. 

We  miss  you  as  we  sit  around 

The  table  where  your  mirth  took  wing: 

No  dish  so  spiced,  but  that  it  found  • 

In  your  keen  wit  a  seasoning. 

We  miss  your  wisdom,  when  our  theme 

Calls  for  a  wisdom  'hove  our  own  : 

So  prize  we  you.  v/e  almost  deem 

Clear  thoughts,  choice  words,  are  yours  alone. 

We  miss  you  in  our  daily  walks 

And  in  our  frequent,  cheerful  rides; 

In  converse  gay,  and  solemn  talks ; 

We  miss  you  countless  times  besides. 


Of  your  dear  self,  we  beg  you  take 
A  constant,  wise  and  precious  care; 
Nor  once  forget  that  you're  to  make 
A  yearly  trip  to  our  pure  air. 

Judge  Conkling  was  the  father  of  Senator  Roscoe 
Conkling.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  learning  and  intel- 
lectual ability.  To  a  native  geniality  of  temperament 
was  joined,  in  his  case,  an  extremely  sensitive,  sym- 
pathetic nature,  making  him  a  friend  to  be  cherished. 
In  the  course  of  his  life  he  had  experienced  some  se- 
vefe  reverses  of  fortune  and  deep  personal  sorrows. 
The  Judge  was  as  fond  of  his  Peterboro  friends  as 
they  were  of  him.    He  died  in  1874. 

From  Hon.  Roscoe  Conkling: 

Washington,  February  11,  1874. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

In  the  sorrow  of  recent  days  it  was  a  real  solace  to  have 
your  kind  note. 

My  father,  as  you  know,  lield  you  in  his  heart  always,  and 
talked  of  you  very  often  and  always  with  admiration  and 
fondness.  It  would,  of  course,  have  been  a  satisfaction  to 
see  you  at  his  funeral,  but  even  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion we  should  have  felt  and  known  that  your  presence  at 
such  a  season  was  not  to  be. 

It  grieves  me  to  know  that  you  are  ill,  and  a  devout  hope 
goes  with  this  that  you  are  fjetter,  and  will  long  continue 
in  happiness  and  usefulness. 

Grateful  for  your  kindness,  I  am 
Sincerely 

Your  obt  Servt 

Roscoe  Conkling. 

To  Honorable  Gerrit  Smith, 
Peterboro,  N.  Y. 

DEFENDS   SENATORS   WHO   VOTED   AGAINST  «  CONVICTION 
IN   JOHNSON  IMPEACHMENT. 

The  Diary : 

May  27.  1868,  Yesterday  the  impeachment  trial  at  Wash- 
ington came  to  an  end.    The  President  is  acquitted. 

Gerrit  Smith  had  been  slower  than  many  to  believe 
evil  of  President  Johnson,  but  he  came  at  length  to 
agree  with  those  radicals  who  were  instrumental  in 
the  impeachment.  It  is  worth  mentioning,  however, 
that  when  the  floodgates  of  wrath  were  opened  upon 
those  Republican  Senators  who  had  voted  to  clear  the 
President,  so  far  from  joining  the  mad  chorus,  he 
defended  the  right  of  Senators  to  follow  their  con- 
scientious judgment  in  the  matter.  In  connection  with 
some  very  wise  words  on  the  habit,  too  common  even 
half  a  century  ago,  and  far  more  common  today,  of 
reviling  those  whom  the  suffra,ge  of  the  people  have 
placed  in  high  position,  he  wrote : 

I  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  by  seeing  the  recent 
calumnious  and  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  Chief  Justice 
and  such  Senators  as  Mr.  Fessenden  and  Mr.  Trumbull,  be- 
cause they  voted  for  the  acquittal  of  the  President.  I  wish 
they  had  voted  for  his  conviction.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  in  the 
light  of  their  lifelong  uprightness,  I  have  not  the  least  reason 
to  doubt  that  they  voted  honestly.  Nay,  in  the  light  of  their 
eminent^  wisdom,  I  am  bound  to  pause  and  inquire  of-  my 
candid  judgment  whether  they  did  not  vote  wisely  as  well 
as  honestly. 

The  Diary : 

June  9,  1868.  Mr.  T.  W.  Cardoza  comes  in  the  stage  at 
11  a.  m.  He  was  born  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  of  a  slave  mother. 
He  is  a  mulatto.  His  brother  is  Secretary  of  State  of  South 
Carolina.    June  10.  He  leaves  this  a.  m. 

June  9.  Joshua  Hutchinson,  of  the  musical  family,  comes 
this  evening. 

June  11.    Prof.  Marsh  of  Yale  College  dines  with  us. 

June  30.    Rev.  S.  J.  May,  Miss  Estlin  of  Bristol,  Eng., 
and  Miss  Sarah  Pugh  came  about  3  p.  m. 
_  Miss  Estlin  represented  an  English  Unitarian  family  dis- 
tinguished for  learning  and  philanthropy. 

July  18.  President  .\mzi  L.  Barker  of  Howard  University, 
Washington  City,  breakfasts  with  us. 
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CAMPAIGNING  FOR  GRANT  AND  COLFAX. 

September  4.  I  spoke  in  Oswego  for  Grant  and  Colfax. 
September  21.  I  leave  home  to  speak  in  Geneva  and  Elmira. 
September  30.  I  go  to  Homer  and  Ithaca  to  speak.  October 
5.  I  go  to  Watertown  to  speak.  October  10.  I  spoke  in 
Canastota.  October  16.  I  return  from  a  speaking  tour.  I 
spoke  in  Syracuse,  Wellsville  and  Olean.  October  20.  I  spoke 
in  Cooper  Institute,  New  York.  October  29.  I  go  to  Hamil- 
ton to  speak  there.  October  30.  I  spoke  at  Cazenovia.  Oc- 
tober 31.  I  spoke  in  Morrisville. 

November  3.    I  vote  the  Republican  ticket. 

Gerrit  Smith  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  Gen. 
Grant.  Of  his  greatness  as  a  commander  he  simply 
shared  the  universal  conviction.  In  addition,  he  be- 
lieved that  he  possessed  statesmanlike  ability,  coupled 
with  an  unspoiled  heart.  It  was  natural  that  he 
should  support  him.  While  holding  in  personal  es- 
teem many  individual  Democrats,  the  Democratic 
party  continued  to  inspire  him  with  deep  distrust.  Its 
candidate  for  President,  Gov.  Seymour,  was  his 
neighbor  and  friend ;  but  he  was  not  ready  to  submit 
the  destinies  of  the  country  to  Mr.  Seymour's  gentle 
hands.  As  the  Diary  shows,  Mr.  Smith  entered  whole- 
heartedly into  the  canvass  in  behalf  of  the  Republican 
ticket  and  v6ted  for  all  the  persons  named  upon  it 
when  election  day  arrived.  Results  of  the  election 
were  deeply  gratifying  to  him. 
The  Diary : 

March  26,  1869.  Mrs.  Blanchard,  wife  of  President  Blanch- 
ard  of  Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  111.,  comes  this  evening. 
March  29.  She  leaves  us. 

May  9.  Madame  Anneke  and  Miss  Peckham  of  Milwaukee 
arrive  a  little  after  noon.    March  11.  They  leave  this  a.  m. 

September  17.  Alvin  Bronson  and  others  arrive  from 
Oswego. 

_  November  2.  Election  day.  I  put  tickets  in  the  Constitu- 
tion boxes  only.  I  vote  for  no  man. 

So  soon  had  Gerrit  Smith's  "political  regularity" 
come  to  an  end.  The  main  obstacle  at  this  date  to 
his  voting  the  Republican  ticket  was  the  unsatisfac- 
tory attitude  of  party  and  candidates  on  the  question 
of  temperance. 

November  11.  Mr.  Lewes'  daughter,  and  Miss  Phillips, 
concert  singers,  come  this  p.  m.  November  12.  Our  guests 
leave  us. 

November  17.  James  G.  Clark,  the  musician,  arrives.  No- 
vember 18.  He  leaves  us. 

December  4.  Miss  Edmonia  Highgate  and  Edward  Wheeler 
arrive  this  evening.  December  5.  Miss  Highgate  speaks  this 
evenmg  in  Free  Church.    December  6.  She  leaves  us. 

December  6.  Our  great-grandson,  Gerrit  Smith  Miller, 
was  born  at  12  o'clock  this  day. 

February  2,  1870.  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees  of  England  arrives. 
February  6.  Dr.  Lees  spoke  in  Free  Church  this  a.  m.  and 
m  Methodist  Church  this  p.  m.  February  7.  Dr.  Lees  and  I 
attended  a  temperance  meeting  in  Canastota  this  p.  m. 

June  13.  I  go  to  Ithaca  to  hear  my  son's  first  lecture  on 
Birds.  June  18.  Greene  is  to  leave  tomorrow  for  Brazil. 
He  goes  there  to  extend  his  collection  of  birds.  June  20. 
Greene  is  suffering  from  rheumatism  and  will  probably  not 
be  able  to  go  to  Brazil. 

Leo  Miller  speaks  in  Free  Church. 

THE  ANTI-DRAMSIIOP  PARTY. 
September  17.  I  return  (from  Canandaigua  where  an 
anti-dramshop  meeting  had  been  held)  and  find  Col.  Albert 
T.  Morgan  of  Mississippi  and  wife  (a  charming  colored  lady) 
here.  They  came  15th  inst.  September  20.  Col.  and  Mrs 
Morgan  leave  us  this  afternoon. 

Gerrit  Smith  had  been,  since  the  date  early  in  his 
career,  when  he  became  seriously  impressed  with  the 
appalling  evils  of  intemperance,  constantly  occupied 
in  one  form  or  another  of  temperance  endeavor.  He 
had  held  aloof  from  such  organizations  as  the  Sons 
of  Temperance  and  Good  Templars  because  of  his 


repugnance  to  all  secret  societies.  But  he  had  labored, 
in  the  first  stage  of  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  so- 
briety and  sanity,  to  induce  people  to  take  the  pledge 
of  total  abstinence.  When  the  Maine  Law  form  of 
suppressing  the  traffic  was  brought  forward,  he  sup- 
ported that  movement  with  all  his  energies ;  and  now, 
in  his  age,  he  had  organized  the  Anti-Dramshop  party, 
in  the  hope  of  reducing  the  vast  and  unspeakable  evils 
of  liquor  drinking  by  closing  the  place,  licensed  for  its 
sale.  Into  this  last  of  his  many  cainpaigns  for  tem- 
perance, he  put  as  much  vigorous  eftort  as  had  gone 
to  any  of  his  former  ones.  Among  other  things,  he 
established  a  weekly  newspaper,  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  L.  S.  Cranclall.  The  ])aper  was  an  excellent 
family  journal,  standing  for  every  good  thing.  It 
bore  upon  its  first  page,  beneath  the  display  title,  this 
sentence:  "The  first  need  of  the  nation  is  to  get  the 


SAM.  J.   MAY  / 


nation  sober"  And  on  the  editorial  page,  at  the  head 
of  the  first  column,  the  words  were  kept  standing: 
"We  must  learn  to  follozv  our  principles  wherever 
they  lead,  in  social,  in  business,  in  home  and  political 
life.  We  must  pray,  plan,  practice,  preach,  then  vote 
as  zve  preach." 
The  Diary : 

October  4,  1870.  Wm.  H.  Burleigh,  wife  and  granddaugh- 
ter Mildred  come.  October  7.  They  leave  us  for  Canan- 
daigua. 

October  6.  Our  dear  grandson,  Willie,  returns  from  Eu- 
rope. 

November  6.    At  3  p.  m.  my  neighbors  assembled  in  front 
of  our  piazza  and  Mr.  Sumner  spoke  to  them  for  upward  of 
an  hour.    November  7.    Mr.  Sumner  leaves  about  noon.  My 
meeting  with  my  dear  friend  Sumner  was  a  happy,  a  very 
happy  one. 
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January  17,  1871.  This  evening  President  Blancliard  comes. 
(Wheaton  College.) 

LAST  LETTER  TO  S.VMUEL   T.   M.AV  HIS  DEATH  CHAR- 
ACTER OF  MR.  MAY. 

To  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May : 

AT    T-v       -c-  ■    J  Peterboro,  February  15.  1871. 

My  Dear  triend : 

I  thank  you  for  the  little  pamphlets.  .  .  .  You  are  still 
preaching  and  still  lame,  I  learned  from  our  friend  Mundy, 
whose  excellent  sermon  at  Canastota  last  Sunday  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing.  Very  glad  shall  I  be  when  you  and  he 
visit  us. 

I  am  not  very  well  this  winter. 
Heaven  bless  you ! 

This  was  Mr.  Smith's  hist  letter  to  his  friend  of 
many  years.  The  looked-for  ^'isit  was  not  made.  Mr. 
May  died  on  Saturday  evening,  July  1.  On  the  3rd 
this  entry  appears  in  the  Diary : 

This  evening's  mail  brings  a  letter  from  good  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick informing  me  of  the  death  of  my  beloved  friend,  Sam- 
uel J.  May.  I  am  shocked ;  I  am  distressed  by  this  news. 
And  yet,  why  should  I  be?  God  give  me  peace!  His  own 
peace !  July  5.  Gerrit  goes  with  me  to  Syracuse  to  look  upon 
the  remains  of  dear  S.  J.  May. 

Mr.  Smith  wrote  to  Mr.  Alfred  Wilkinson.  Mr. 
May's  son-in-law:  "Mr.  May  was  the  most  Christ- 
like man  I  ever  knew.  He  made  Christ  his  pattern, 
and  how  successfully  was  proved  by  his  never-failing 
gentleness,  meekness  and  sweetness.  Heaven  is  more 
desirable  to  me  now  that  my  dear  May  is  there.'" 

Samuel  J.  May  was  the  most  beloved  citizen  of 
Syracuse.  Never  so  universal  a  feeling  of  grief  over 
the  death  of  any  person  in  that  city,  as  his  death  oc- 
casioned. An  outspoken  opponent  of  everything  evil, 
allied  during  the  years  before  the  War  with  the  un- 
popular abolition  cause,  it  is  yet  doubtful  whether 
he  had  an  enemy.  His  benign,  unselfish,  transpar- 
ently sincere  and  friendly  nature  conquered  all  hearts. 
Well  had  he  been  named  "The  Lord's  Chore-boy," 
for  he  had  earned  that  title  of  high  honor  by  years 
of  varied  service  in  behalf  of  his  fellowmen. 

Among  the  abolitionists,  whose  deep  convictions 
led  to-  much  mutual  opposition  and  uncharity,  he  was 
the  peace-maker.  All  respected  and  loved  him,  how- 
ever they  might  distrust  each  other's  wisdom  and 
devotion.  Many  a  stormy  anti-slavery  meeting  was 
calmed  by  Mr.  May's  overflowing  spirit  of  good-will, 
and  turned  into  a  sort  of  brotherly  love  feast. 

Mr.  May  was  a  conservative  among  Unitarians,  but 
his  charity  opened  to  embrace  every  sincere  soul.  His 
religious  program  was  that  of  his  Master,  Jesus,  viz. : 
the  transformation  of  this  present  world  into  a  true 
province  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  At  the  same 
time  his  consciousness  of  immortality  was  strong 
above  that  of  most  men.  "I  have  never  seen,  save 
in  a  single  other  case,"  writes  Andrew  D.  White,  in 
his  Autobiography,  "such  living  faith  in  the  reality 
of  another  world.  Again  and  again  Mr.  May  said 
to  me  in  the  most  cheerful  way  imaginable,  T  am  as 
much  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  future  state  as 
of  these  scenes  about  me  ;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  now 
that  my  work  here  is  ended,  I  am  becoming  very 
curious  to  know  what  the  next  stage  of  existence  is 
hke.'  "  ^ 

The  Diary : 

February  27.    Three  Oneida  chiefs  visit  and  dine  with  us, 
viz.:    Rev.  Mr.  Cornelius,  Mr.  Skcnandogh  and  Mr.  Webster. 
The  Oneidas  never  ceased  to  hold  Mr.  Smith  in 


most  friendly  regard.  The  son  of  Kasungalolus,  to 
whom  their  fathers  had  been  devoted,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded to  Judge  Smith's  place  in  the  unforgetting  In- 
dian heart  ;  but  in  addition  he  had,  by  his  own  friend- 
liness, justified  their  confidence  and  esteem.  One  of 
the  kindly  actions  remembered  by  the  Oneidas  to  Mr. 
Smith's  credit,  connected  itself  with  an  epidemic  of 
small-pox  that  ravaged  their  tribe  a  generation  and 
more  prior  to  this  date.  He  went  among  them  at  that 
time,  attended  to  measures  for  the  proper  care  of  the 
sick,  reassured  the  well  ones,  and  continued  his  atten- 
tions until  the  disease  was  conquered. 


Parents  and  Education 
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The  lesson  of  Maeterlinck's  "Blue  Bird"  is  one  that 
appears  to  have  a  wide  application.  There  are  many 
things  besides  happiness  that  are  waiting  for  us  at 
home,  quietly,  unobtrusively  waiting,  while  we  vainly 
seek  for  them  in  the  big  world  at  great  cost  and  with 
great  labor.  One  of  these  is  education — higher  edu- 
cation, if  we  define  that  term  as  the  education  that 
comes  first  in  productiveness  instead  of  last  in  time. 

That  the  highest  education  of  all— the  education 
that  makes  all  things  possible — must  be  given  to  chil- 
dren by  parents  and  in  the  home  has  been  my  convic- 
tion for  several  years.  It  came  to  me  gradually,  not 
as  a  theory,  but  as  a  fact  developing  from  my  own 
experiments  with  my  own  child  and  the  children  of 
friends.  It  took  hold  of  me  overwhelmingly  as  I 
watched  and  compared  the  efifects  of  home  and  school 
training  upon  the  children  who  had  been  intrusted  to 
my  care.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  conclusively 
proved  by  the  remarkable  little  Sidis  boy  and  others 
scarcely  less  remarkable  whose  stories  have  appeared 
in  the  magazines. 

Believing  that  in  the  right  sort  of  home  intelligent 
parents  who  begin  early  and  proceed  wisely  can  do 
almost  anything  with  their  children,  I  feel  it  to  be 
supremely  important  that  intelligent  parents  generally 
should  be  cognizant  of  the  fact,  and  that  they  should 
become  thoroughly  posted  as  to  what  it  is  wise  to  do 
and  how  best  to  do  it.  For  this  reason  I  wish  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  Home  and  School  Association, 
which  is  to  me  the  most  hopeful  indication  of  niod- 
ern  educational  progress,  being  the  only  organized 
efifort  to  introduce  the  great  unsolved  educational 
problem  to  the  only  people  who  can  possibly  solve  it. 

My  first  experience  with  an  organization  of  parents 
and  teachers  was  a  peculiarly  fortunate  one.  After 
leaving  college  I  spent  one  year  as  student  assistant 
in  a  public  kindergarten  in  which  mothers  and  teach- 
ers met  at  regular  intervals  to  discuss  educational 
problems.  The  subject  of  the  first  meeting  that  I 
attended  was  "Teaching  Obedience,"  and  it  was  dis- 
cussed freely  by  the  mothers.  As  an  inexperienced 
girl,  engaged  to  be  married  and  knowing  absolutely 
nothing  about  bringing  up  children,  I  was  fascinted. 

When  Mrs.  L          expressed  her  opinions,  I  took 

them  with  several  grains  of  salt.  Her  Joseph  was 
one  of  my  dailv  responsibilities.  That  very  morning 
I  had  been  obliged  to  seize  with  both  hands  his  fast 
disappearing  little  feet,  and  extract  him  forcibly  and 
most  undignifiedly  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  sup- 
ply cupboard,  so  I  knew  just  how  obedient  he  was 
not.    But  when  Mrs.  M          spoke,  I  believed  every 
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word,  because  of  the  co-operative  teachableness  of 
her  children,  who  were  the  admiration  of  the  school. 
The  subject  of  the  second  meeting  was  "How  to  De- 
velop Self-Control,"  and  so  on  through  the  year  I 
listened  to  the  discussion  of  such  vitally  important 
questions  by  people  who  spoke  from  personal  experi- 
ence, and  so  knew. 

A  few  years  later,  when  I  found  myself  with  a 
baby  in  my  arms,  I  realized  that  the  most  valuable 
part  of  my  education  had  undoubtedly  been  received 
from  those  kindergarten  mothers'  meetings.  They 
had  given  me  something  to  live  by  and  work  by,  some- 
thing that  brought  results.  I  had  learned  from  those 
mothers,  first,  how  much  it  is  possible  for  a  mother 
to  do  :  second,  that,  to  do  anything  at  all,  a  mother 
must  begin  at  the  very  beginning.  There  is  nothing 
new  about  those  ideas.  They  are  both  proverbial, 
not  to  say  trite ;  but  they  had  come  to  me  as  living 
facts  stra-ight  out  of  the  world  of  real  things,  and  I 
shaped  my  life  and  the  life  of  my  child  accordingly. 

It  does  not  take  a  physician  to  make  for  a  child  a 
healthy  physical  environment,  nor  a  clergyman  to  pro- 
vide a  wholesome  moral  one.  Neither  does  it  require 
a  psychologist  nor  even  a  teacher  to  give  the  right 
trend  to  mental  development.  Any  mother  with  a 
little  educated  good  sense  and  plenty  of  enthusiasm 
can  work  these  things  out  for  herself,  ^nd  to  suit  the 
peculiarities  of  her  own  children.  The  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  have  a  definite  purpose.  I  put  the  physical 
development  first  as  being  fundamental,  then  the  ■ 
moral,  and  last  I  determined  that  my  Suzanne  should 
love  learning  for  its  own  sake;  I  wanted  her  to  be 
a  student,  a  lover  of  books.  These  were  the  points 
that  I  kept  uppermost  in  my  mind  during  the  first 
few  years  of  her  life,  the  things  that  I  chose  to  "begin 
from  the  very  beginning."  I  worked  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  Dr.  Sidis,  though  with  less  system ;  and 
the  results  were  quite  as  startling  as  they  were  unex- 
pected. The  child  learned  to  read  as  naturally  as  she 
learned  to  talk,  and  with  no  more  efifort.  She  accu- 
mulated all  sorts  of  knowledge  in  a  perfectly  uncon- 
scious way,  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  I  would  have  been 
alarmed  at  my  superlative  success  if  it  had  not  seemed 
so  perfectly  natural. 

When  Suzanne  was  six.  I  put  her  into  the  public 
school  with  children  of  her  own  age.  Realizing  how 
much  I  owed  to  the  mothers'  meetings  of  old.  I  had 
hoped  there  would  be  something  of  the  sort  in  con- 
nection with  her  school,  but  there  was  not ;  the  moth- 
ers of  the  community  seemed  indififerent  to  all  edu- 
cational matters,  and  very  few  ever  visited  the  schools 
except  with  some  complaint  or  grievance.  Disap- 
pointed, but  not  discouraged.  I  set  aside  a  morning 
of  each  week  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  school 
and  studying  the  educational  machine.  This  was  not 
a  simple  matter,  for  at  that  time  I  kept  no  servant 
and  was  very  busy  with  domestic  afifairs  ;  but  I  felt 
that  I  must  know  exactly  what  was  done  in  the  school, 
and  how  it  was  done,  else  how  could  I  make  the  home 
supplement  the  school?  And  so  I  became  intimate 
with  the  teachers,  and  gained  the  immense  advantage 
of  seeing  things  educational  from  their  standpoint;  I 
studied  the  children  and  gained  the  further  advan- 
tage of  understanding  childhood  in  general ;  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  course  of  study  in  tlie  various 
grades,  and  found  that  often  I  could  teach  Suzanne 


in  ten  minutes  what  took  weeks  for  a  large  class  to 
master  in  the  schoolroom. 

After  Suzanne  had  been  in  the  first  grade  for  about 
two  months  her  teacher  said  to  me  one  day : 

"Mrs.  Childe,  it  breaks  my  heart  to  think  of  giving 
Suzanne  up,  but  I  must  tell  you  that  the  first  grade 
is  not  where  she  belongs.  She  really  ought  to  be  in 
the  third  or  fourth." 

"Are  you  sure  ?"  I  asked.  "She  is  hardly  more  than 
a  baby.  Is  there  nothing  in  the  first  grade  that  she 
needs  ?" 

"Absolutely  nothing,"  was  the  positive  assurance. 
"Her  development  seems  perfectly  symmetrical ;  I 
can't  find  a  single  weak  spot." 

I  allowed  Suzanne  to  go  for  two  months  in  the  sec- 
ond grade,  and  became  convinced  on  my  own  account 
that  there  was  nothing  there  that  she  needed.  Then 
I  took  her  out  of  school  entirely,  feeling  that  since 
home  life  had  done  so  much  for  her  it  could  be  trusted 
further.  For  several  years  I  kept  putting  her  back 
into  school  for  short  periods  to  give  her  a  taste  of 
school  life  and  test  her  home  training  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  we  were  making  no  mistake ;  but  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  she  could  be  classed  mentally 
with  children  near  her  own  age.  Altogether  she  spent 
in  the  grades  less  than  twelve  months. 

Last  year,  when  she  was  thirteen  years  old,  Suzanne 
was  made  to  feel  somewhat  inferior  by  some  of  her 
acquaintances,  who  told  her  that  she  was  getting  way 
behind  by  staying  out  of  school.  So  I  put  her  into 
an  eighth-grade  class  with  a  teacher  who  was  an  en- 
tire stranger,  making  the  request  that  if  she  seemed 
fully  prepared  she  be  passed  on  into  the  high  school. 
After  a  week  I  visited  the  school  to  see  how  she  was 
getting  on.    The  teacher  came  to  me  at  once. 

"Mrs.  Childe,"  she  said  with  great  earnestness,  "I 
want  you  to  tell  me  hozu  you  have  trained  that  child ; 
I  would  be  the  happiest  woman  in  the  city  if  I  could 
accomplish  half  as  much  with  my  class." 

So  after  six  weeks  in  the  eighth  grade  Suzanne  was 
admitted  to  the  high  school,  though  her  teacher  pro- 
tested : 

"Really,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  not  bother  her  with 
high  school  and  college.  She  is  already  educated ;  she 
has  the  taste,  the  power,  the  appreciation,  that  we 
send  children  to  high  school  and  college  to  get." 

So  much  for  what  the  mothers'  meeting  and  my  in- 
timacy with  things  pedagogical  had  helped  me  to  do 
for  my  own  child  ;  but  I  found  it  impossible  to  stop 
there.  For  one  who  has  felt  the  fascination  of  bring- 
ing to  light  and  developing  in  the  best  way  the  won- 
derful possibilities  that  are  common  to  childhood  an 
only  child  is  altogether  insufticient ;  and  tlie  spectacle 
presented  in  every  public  school  of  children  whose 
lives  coulcj  be  transformed  and  whose  futures  could 
be  infinitely  blessed  by  a  little  educational  mothering 
made  me  borrow  and  beg  from  friends  and  neighbors 
in  order  to  keep  my  home  school  from  becoming  ex- 
tinct. I  have  taken  nervous,  high-strung  little  girls 
whose  health  was  being  seriously  injured  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  schoolroom,  have  watched  them  grow  rosy 
and  plump  in  the  wholesome  atmosphere  of  the  home 
educational  where  there  is  nobody  to  get  aliead  of 
one  and  nobody  for  one  to  get  ahead  of.  After  a 
year  or  a  year  and  a  half  I  have  put  them  back  with 
their  classes,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  realizing 
that  they  had  not  only  kept  pace,  but  liad  so  gained 
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in  mental  grasp  and  independence  that  they  could 
do  the  school  work  comfortably  and  without  strain. 
There  are  at  present  two  children,  utter  misfits  in 
the  schoolroom,  who  are  doing  their  lessons  at  my 
dining-room  table.  At  school  they  were  doing  noth- 
ing— worse  than  nothing,  for  they  were  contracting 
habits  of  inefficient,  careless  work ;  in  the  home  edu- 
cational they  are  acquiring,  in  addition  to  grammar, 
arithmetic,  and  the  like,  a  tremendously  important  ac- 
complishment, the  zvork  habit. 

In  all  this  work  I  have  but  two  regrets :  First,  that 
I  have  time  and  opportunity  to  help  so  few  children 
when  I  know  that  the  education  of  ninety  per  cent  of 
all  school  children  could  be  doubled  in  value  by  the 
right  sort  of  home  co-operation.  Second,  that  those 
I  do  work  with  come  to  me  so  late,  after  so  much 
mischief  has  been  done.  If  I  could  only  begin  at  the 
beginning,  I  could  accomplish  so  much  more!  The 
only  solution  of  these  two  difficulties  lies  in  the  awak- 
ening of  parents  to  the  realization  of  their  part  in 
education.  Strange  to  say,  this  is  all  but  impossible, 
so  powerful  an  anaesthetic  is  the  prevailing  blind  con- 
fidence in  the  educational  machine. 

"I  believe  in  the  public  school.  Children  need  the 
discipline,  .and  they  need  the  contact  of  their  own 
kind."  This  is  the' conclusive  argument  advanced  by 
thousands  of  the  best  fathers  and  mothers,  most  of 
whom  have  scarcely  been  inside  a  schoolroom  since 
their  own  childhood.  It  is  mischievous  because  it  is 
the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  Every  sane  per- 
son must  believe  in  the  public  schools;  we  could  not 
do  without  them.  All  children  unquestionably  need 
discipline  as  well  as  contact  with  their  kind ;  but_  a 
great  many  of  them  seem  to  dodge  most  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school,  and  the  vast  majority  get  far 
more  of  the  contact  with  their  kind  than  is  good  for 
them.  The  point  is  that  there  are  innumerable  influ- 
ences that  children  as  individuals  need,  influences 
that  the  school  cannot  possibly  supply;  and  the  only 
way  to  learn  what  they  are  and  how  to  supply  them 
is  to  get  into  intimate  touch  with  parents  who 
are  accomplishing  things,  with  teachers  who  know 
the  limitations  of  the  school,  and  with  the  children 
themselves  actually  engaged  in  classroom  work ;  to 
become,  in  short,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  elementary  education.  Any  mother 
who  does  this  will  see  endless  opportunities  to  make 
herself  an  invaluable  factor  in  the  education  of  her 
children. 

And  so  I  assert  emphatically  that  the  Home  and 
School  Association  is  the  most  hopeful  indication  of 
modern  educational  progress.  The  most  discouraging 
feature  is  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  fathers  and 
mothers.  When  the  nation-wide  movement  to  organ- 
ize parents  and  teachers,  and  so  to  secure  co-oper- 
ation between  home  and  school,  came  to  our  city,  I 
was  very  enthusiastic  about  it.  I  felt  that  my  dreams, 
some  of  them  at  least,  were  about  to  be  realized  ;  that 
the  organization  would  be  not  only  well  supported 
but  welcomed  as  a  long-felt  want ;  that  parents  would 
be  the  first  to  recognize  its  necessity,  and  would  take 
the  initiative  in  the  work.  I  was  mistaken.  It  is  the 
teacher,  daily  struggling  with  the  educational  prob- 
lem, who  realizes  the  failure  of  the  home ;  it  is  the 
teacher  who  is  taking  the  initiative  in  the  attempt  to 
organize  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  home.  The 
home  is  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  whole  suljject  that 


it  does  not  even  know  that  it  ought  to  be  enlightened. 
Parents  are  so  indifferent  in  the  matter  that  they 
do  not  even  attend  the  meetings.  In  one  large  down- 
town school  in  our  city  only  thirteen  parents  attended, 
and  in  many  other  schools  the  outlook  is  hardly  more 
encouraging.  In  our  own  school  we  have  what  is 
considered  a  very  flourishing  organization,  but  we  are 
able  to  interest  only  about  thirty  of  the  mothers  to 
the  point  where  they  remember  to  come  to  the  meet- 
ings ;  there  ought  to  be  two  hundred. 

"I  have  been  so  busy!  I  simply  can't  find  time  to 
visit  the  school  and  attend  these  meetings,"  is  the 
usual  excuse  of  the  absentees.  And  it  is  perfectly 
true.  In  this  age  of  hurry  and  rush  we  cannot  find 
time  for  anything ;  zve  have  to  make  it.  And  make  it 
we  certainly  will  when  we  fully  realize  that  the  suc- 
cess, mediocrity,  or  failure  of  our  children  is  the  re- 
sponsibility, not  of  the  school,  but  of  the  home.  Other 
interests,  even  important  ones,  will  appear  trivial  in 
comparison. 

And  so  I  would  say  witli  all  earnestness  to  every 
father  and  every  mother:  Join  and  actively  support 
the  Home  and  School  Association  of  your  commu- 
nity ;  if  you  have  nothing  to  gain  from  it,  then  you 
have  very  much  to  give  to  it.  And  if  there  happens 
to  be  no  such  association  in  your  school,  organize  one; 
not  the  kind  that  gathers  to  listen  to  an  entertaining 
lecture,  partakes  of  lemonade  and  wafers,  and  goes 
gayly  home,  but  one  that  meets  seriously  and  earnestly 
for  the  definite  purpose  of  discovering  the  place  of 
the  home  in  the  education  of  the  child. 

Elizabeth  Childe. 

The  Outlook,  March  3,  1915. 
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The  wind  makes  moan,  the  water  runneth  chill ; 

I  hear  the  nymphs  go  crying  through  the  brake ; 
And  roaming  mournfully  from  hill  to  hill 

The  maenads  all  are  silent  for  his  sake ! 

He  loved  thy  pipe,  O  wreathed  and  piping  Pan ! 

So  play'st  thou  sadly,  lone  within  thine  hollow ; 
He  was  thy  blood,  if  ever  mortal  man, 
•  Therefore  thou  weepest — even  thou,  Apollo ! 

But  O,  the  grieving  of  the  Little  Things, 

Above  the  pipe  and  lyre,  throughout  the  woods! 

The  beating  of  a  thousand  airy  wings, 
The  cry  of  all  the  fragile  multitudes  I 

The  moth  flits  desolate,  the  tree-toad  calls, 
Telling  the  sorrow  of  the  elf  and  fay; 

The  cricket,  little  harper  of  the  walls. 

Puts  up  his  harp — hath  quite  forgot  to  play! 

And  risen  on  these  winter  paths  anew. 

The  wilding  blossoms  make  a  tender  sound ; 
The  purple  weed,  the  morning-glory  blue. 

And  all  the  timid  darlings  of  the  ground! 

Here,  here  the  pain  is  sharpest!  For  he  walked 

As  one  of  these — and  they  knew  naught  of  fear, 

But  told  him  daily  happenings  and  talked 
Their  lovely  secrets  in  his  listening  ear ! 

Yet  we  do  bid  them  grieve,  and  tell  their  grief ; 

Else  were  they  thankless,  else  were  all  untrue ; 
O  wind  and  stream,  O  bee  and  bird  and  leaf. 

Mourn  for  your  poet,  with  a  long  adieu  ! 

Louisville  Evening  Post.      — Margaret  Steele  Anderson. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THIS  DEPARTMENT  SHOULD  BE  SENT  TO  MISS 
KATHERINE  JONES,  THE  WINDEMERE,  1614  E.  S6tH  ST.,  CHICAGO 

Helps  to  High  Living 


SUN. — No  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the  standing  upon 
the  vantage  ground  of  truth. 

MON. — Prosperity  is  not  without  many  fears  and  dis- 
tastes; and  adversity  is  not  without  comforts  and 
hopes. 

TUES. — Men  in  great  places  are  thrice  servants, — serv- 
ants of  the  sovereign  or  state,  servants  of  fame,  and 
servants  of  business. 

WED. — Chiefly,  the  mould  of  a  meUi's  fortune  is  in  his 
own  hands. 

THURS. — A  little  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to 
atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  men's 
minds  about  to  religion. 

FRI. — Cato  said  the  best  way  to  keep  good  acts  in  mem- 
ory was  to  refresh  them  with  new. 

SAT. — Knowledge  is  power. 

— Francis  Bacon. 


THE  NEST. 


Glad  is  the  grove  with  light, 

And  the  glen  is  song-caressed, 

But  longing  comes  ere  night 
For  the  one,  dear  nest ! 

Far  fields  may  seem  more  fair, 
And  distant  hills  more  blue, — 

Still  claims  that  nest  my  care 
In  the  dawn — in  the  dew ; 

For  tho  the  wild  may  woo 

My  wing  to  many  a  quest, 
Sweet  in  the  dawn  and  the  dew 
Are  home  and  rest! 
Scribner's.  —Florence  Earle  Coates. 


That  Dog  "Tiz" 


He  was  just  a  plain  yellow  dog,  without  any  pedi- 
gree, but  he  was  our  dog  and  we  thought  all  the 
world  of  him,  just  the  same. 

As  to  his  name,  well,  a  neighbor  had  promised  us 
one  and  when  we  called  for  it  he  threw  open  the 
woodshed  door  and  pointing  to  where  a  half  dozen 
little  beauties  were  playing  about  said,  while  a  broad 
grin  lit  up  his  face: 

"Well,  here  'tis,  boys!    You  can  take  your  pick!" 

That  was  in  the  halcyon  days  of  youth  when  brother 
Lige  and  I  were  just  school  kids,  and  like  most  other 
boys  of  our  age  not  content  without  a  dog.  We 
thought  we  must  have  one  at  any  cost.  Why,  at  that 
time  we  would  have  given  all  our  earthly  possessions, 
consisting  of  a  dollar  watch,  two  jack-knives,  a  fish- 
hook or  two  and  a  gimlet,  just  for  a  dog  of  most 
any  age,  size  or  color,  even  if  'twas  nothing  but  a  pup. 

Time  and  again  we  had  been  promised  a  dog  only 


to  find  that  promises  like  pie  crust  were  easily  broken. 
There  was  always  one  excuse  or  another.  It  is  so 
easy  to  invent  excuses  for  broken  promises,  wrong 
as  it  may  be.  So  the  winter  wore  itself  away  and 
melted  into  spring.  The  April  showers  had  brought 
the  May  flowers  in  abundance.  The  little  dog-house 
that  we  had  taken  such  pains  to  build  snug  and  warm 
for  the  winter  months  was  still  empty.  All  winter  it 
had  been  hidden  from  sight  under  the  great  white 
drift.  Now  its  little  door  stood  invitingly  open,  let- 
ting in  the  sunshine,  while  the  south  winds  played 
over  it,  but  no  little  doggie  came  in  or  out ;  there  was 
none  to  take  possession. 

Then  one  bright  morning  in  May  when  the  blossoms 
were  falling  like  snow  from  the  fruit  trees,  a  very 
pleasant  surprise  came — something  unexpected.  We 
were  busy  about  our  chores  as  usual  when  dad  fairly 
gave  us  a  thrill  by  saying: 

"Now,  boys,  you  can  have  that  dog  you've  been  teas- 
ing me  so  long  about." 

"Oh,  dad!  Is  that  so?"  we  both  cried  in  chorus 
as  we  danced  around  him  for  very  joy.  "Do  tell  us 
all  about  it!" 

"Well,"  said  dad  in  reply,  "I've  only  been  waiting 
till  the  little  fellow  was  old  enough  to  take  from  his 
mammy.  There  is  a  half  dozen  in  the  bunch,  and 
Neighbor  Brown  says  you  boys  can  have  the  first  pick. 
So  you  better  call  on  your  way  home  from  school 
tonight  and  bring  him  with  you." 

We  did,  of  course,  and  the  strangest  part  of  it  all 
was  that  we  should  pick  out  the  homeliest  one  of  the 
whole  bunch.  But  we  were  well  pleased  and  proud 
of  our  prize  just  the  same. 

And.  lugging  him  home  in  a  basket,  we  both  shouted 
gleefully  as  we  turned  him  loose,  "Here  'tis,  dad! 
here  'tis!" 

Our  Dumb  Animals.  — E.  V.  Benedict. 


Planting  the  Flag  in  Belgium 


When  we  first  began  our  work  in  Belgium  the  peo- 
ple did  not  know  who  we  were  and  did  not  know 
what  we  wanted.  They  thought  we  were  trying  to 
sell  them  something.  Many  of  them  had  never  heard 
of  the  United  States  and  did  not  know  that  there 
existed  a  class  of  people  who  would  send  across  the 
seas  free  ship-loads  of  food  to  them.  Todav  they  do 
understand. 

It  brings  a  peculiar  sensation  to  your  heart  when 
you  think  of  those  thousands  upon  thousands  of  un- 
fortunate, patiently  suffering,  and  still  hoping  people 
in  Belgium,  thousands  and  thousands  of  whom  don't 
know  exactly  where  the  United  States  is,  but  every 
one  of  whom  can  locate  it  in  their  hearts.  Even  the 
mites  of  children  know  where  the  food  that  is  keeping 
their  parents  and  themselves  alive  comes  from,  and 
nearly  every  one  of  them  possesses  a  little  American 
flag,  with  a  star  or  two  missing  perhaps,  but  an 
American  flag  just  the  same,  and  in  nearly  everv  case 
the  flag  was  "Made  in  Belgium"  by  the  people  "them- 
selves. 

The  New  York  Times.        — Capt.  J.  F.  Lucey. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  fVorld  is  my  Country.  t»  do  Good  is  my  Religion.' 


Katlierine  Henient  Davis,  commissioner 
of  corrections  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  Miss  Maude  E.  Miner,  secretary 
of  the  Probation  and  Protective  Asso- 
ciation of  that  city. 

The  National  Conference  has  twice  in 
the  past  had  standing  committees  on  the 
relation  of  the  church  to  social  work, 
under  the  chairmanship  respecti\ely  of 
Dr.  Washington  Gladden  and  John  M. 
Glenn.  It  is  e.xpected  this  year  to  em- 
phasize these  relationships  practically 
through  the  participation  of  ministers 
and  church  workers  in  the  discussion  of 
such  subjects  as  are  scheduled.  Dr.  VV. 
Russell  Bowie,  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Richmond,  Va.,  will  preach  the 
conference  sermon. 

Other  divisions  of  the  program  are: 
Education  for  social  work,  the  family 
and  the  community,  health,  public  and 
private  charities,  social  legislation,  and 
state  care  of  the  insane,  feeble-minded 
and  epileptic. 

A    MOVEMENT    FOR  BETTER 
MOTION  PICTURES 


NATIONAL    CONFERENCE  OF 
CHARITIES  AT  BALTIMORE 


Chicago,  February  11th.— Announce- 
ment has  been  made  from  the  head- 
quarter's  otTice  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction  of 
the  preliminary  program  for  its  forty- 
second  annual  meeting  at  Baltimore, 
Md,.  May  12th  to  19th.  The  confer- 
ence will  meet  under  the  presidency  of 
Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  of  New  York,  the 
second  woman  president  it  has  ever 
had. 

The  program  contains  the  names  ot 
over  fifty  leading  charity  workers  and 
penologists,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
unprecedented  social  situation  of  the 
present  year  will  result  in  a  conference 
of  unique  values.  The  program  in  "The 
Famil\-  and  the  Conununity"  will  result 
in  considerable  discussion  of  methods  of 
treating  individual  cases  of  poverty,  as, 
for  example,  a  study  of  "The  Psy- 
chology of  Co-operation."  Prof.  Henry 
R.  Seager  of  Columbia  University  will 
give  an  address  on  the  "Causes  and 
Remedies  of  Unemployment." 

The  program  on  "Children"  will  in- 
clude a  study  of  comprehensive  com- 
munity plans  in  work  for  children  and 
practical  results  of  children's  agencies  in 
respect  to  rehabilitation.  It  is  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  chairman  of  this  sec- 
tion, Mr.  C.  C.  Carstens  of  Boston,  to 
make  as  clear  a  statement  as  possible 
of  the  relations  of  social  agencies  in 
treatment  of  children  to  other  agencies 
for  constructive  and  preventive  work. 

The  division  on  "Corrections"  in- 
cludes a  complete  description  of  the  ex- 
tensive Toronto  plan  of  outdoor  re- 
formatory treatment  of  prisoners  by  the 
superintendent,  Dr.  J.  T.  Gilmour,  and  a 
summary  of  recent  advancement  in 
methods  of  parole  treatment  of  pris- 
oners in  county  jails  by  Judge  A.  C. 
Backus  of  Milwaukee.  The  popular 
subject  of  payment  of  wages  to  pris- 
oners will  be  treated  by  two  speakers, 
and  on  another  occasion,  Dr.  Irwin  H. 
Neff,  superintendent  of  the  Foxborough 
State  Hospital  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Dr.  G.  Linthicum  of  Baltimore  will 
speak  on  the  treatment  of  inebriety  and 
its  relation  to  crime.     A  program  on 


the  policewoman  will  be  rendered  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Alice  Steb- 
bins  Wells  of  Los  Angeles,  the  first  po- 
licewoman in  the  United  States. 

In  previous  years  the  National  Con- 
ference has  treated  the  extent  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  question  of 
prostitution  and  the  value  of  current 
methods  of  popular  education.  This 
year,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
Martha  P.  Falconer,  superintendent  of 
the  State  School  for  Girls  at  Darling, 
Pa.,  the  question  will  be  asked,  "How 
shall  the  evil  be  suppressed?"  The 
speakers   on    this   subject   include  Dr. 


Schumann 
&  Company 


CLEANERS  OF 

Fancy  Gowns 
^Kid  Gloves 


PHONE  DREXEL  231 
All  Departments 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

3954  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 


The  Woman's  Home  Companion  has 
started  a  movement  for  better  motion 
pictures.  Several  hundred  films  will  be 
submitted  to  the  editors  of  that  maga- 
zine each  month  in  advance  of  their 
release  to  the  motion  picture  houses. 
From  these  the  editors  will  select  from 
40  to  75  which,  in  their  estimation,  are 
especially  commendable  both  from  an 
artistic  and  ethical  standpoint.  The 
names  of  these  films  will  be  published 
in  the  magazine.  These  films  are  rec- 
ommended to  women's  clubs,  to  libra- 
rians, to  teachers,  and  to  parents  as 
clean,  wholesome,  educational  and  cn- 
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Douiilas  e404-640S-6406-6407 
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3917-19  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 
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FONGER'S 

Sanitary  Bakery 

Special  Orders 
Cakes  and  Pies  of  All  Kinds 


3852  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 


Phone,  Douglas  5962 


Telephone  Dontlaaa  7014 

R.  FRANZ 
Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries  and  Meats 
Fresh  Vegetables  and  Fruits  in  Season 

732-734  East  39th  St.  Chicago 


Our  No.  35  Rolled  Edge  White 


AUTOMATIC  LIFT 


One  of  the  very  latest  Drop  Head 
designs  and  one  that  has  already  at- 
tained wide  popularity  by  reason  of 
its  uniqueness,  beauty  and  thorough 
reliability.  A  finely  finished  machine, 
furnished  with  Rolled  Edge  Renais- 
sance design  woodwork,  in  quarter- 
sawed  golden  oak,  fitted  with  auto- 
matic lift,  nickel  plated  hand-wheel, 
beautiful  hanging  center  panel,  three 
drawers  at  each  end  of  table,  ball 
bearings  and  a  complete  set  of  the 
latest  style  steel  attachments. 

Telephone,  Central  480 


White  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

24  West  Lake  Street  GEO.  E.  CAUGHEY,  Manager 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk  ::  Cream  ::  Butter  ::  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY   NOT   HAVE  THE  BEST? 

4221-4229  State  Street 


Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
EVANSTON  CHICAGO 


OAK  PARK 


tertaining  exhibits,  worthy  of  patron- 
age. Of  the  importance  of  elevating 
motion  pictures  in  the  United  States, 
the  March  IVoiuan's  Home  Cuiiipaiiioii 
says  in  part : 

"Within  the  last  few  years  there  have 
sprung  up  in  your  community  liranches 
of  a  new  institution  which  draws  to 
itself  every  week  more  young  people 
than  are  in  the  churches  on  Sunda}-, 
more  young  people  than  are  in  the 
schools  on  week-days — an  institution 
whose  influence  on  our  young  people, 
in  the  judgment  of  educators,  is  sec- 
ond only  to  the  influence  of  the  fam- 
ily, the  church  and  the  schools.  Yet  of 
this  institution,  and  the  men  behind  it. 
and  its  f^ossibilities  for  good,  the  avcr- 
aiie  l^arctit  has  not  yet  taken  the  trouble 
to  wake  himself  or  herself  informed. 

"The  church  has  its  pastors  and  gov- 
erning committees ;  the  school  is 
watched  over  jealously  by  associations 
of  parents  and  teachers.  "  The  motion 
picture  theater,  which  draws  as  many 
children  as  either,  for  almost  as  many 
hours  in  the  week  as  either,  is  not  yet 
taken  seriously  by  thousands  of  us. 
And  yet  the  motion  picture  theater  has 
unquestionably  come  to  remain — a  per- 
manent, potent  factor  in  our  lives." 


A  woman  missionary  in  China  was 
taking  tea  with  a  mandarin's  eight 
wives.  The  Chinese  ladies  examined  her 
clothing,  her  hair,  her  teeth,  and  so  on, 
but  her  feet  especially  amazed  them. 

"Why,"  cried  one,  "you  can  walk  and 
run  as  well  as  a  man." 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  missionarv. 

"Can  you  ride  a  horse  and  swim,  too?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  you  must  be  as  strong  as  a 
man  !" 
"I  am." 

"And  you  wouldn't  let  a  man  beat  you 
—not  even  if  he  was  your  husband — 
would  you  ?" 

"Indeed,  I  wouldn't,"  the  missionary 
said. 

The  mandarin's  eight  wives  looked  at 
one  another,  nodding  their  heads.  Then 
the  oldest  said,  softly: 

"Now  I  understand  whv  the  foreign 
devil  never  has  more  than  one  wife.  He 
is  afraid." — Southern  Women's  Maga- 
zine. 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  Slc. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketoh  nnd  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  onr  opinion  free  wbetber  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confldeiitial.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  acencv  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  throuirh  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  lu  the 

Scientific  Jliiiericati* 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  LaTBest  cir- 
culation of  any  ecieiitihe  journal.  Terms.  $3  a 
year:  four  months,       Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

IViUNN&Co.36'*  Broadway,  New  Yofk 

Branch  Office.  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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TONES 

\J   Dairy  Farm 

SAUSAGE 

Hams 
Bacon 

and 

Lard 

can  be  had  from  the  fol- 
lowing south  side  dealers: 

FRED  BALLARD, 
1516  East  53rd  St. 

BLACK  BROS., 

1541  East  53rd  St. 

WM.  BULQWA, 

1332  East  47th  St. 

CiARK  &  LYON, 

39th  St.  and  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 

H.  F.  EGGERS, 

55th  St.  and  Dorchester  Ave. 

C.  H.  MORGAN  &  CO., 
319  East  47th  St. 

J.  W.  LEIGH, 

1514  East  53rd  St. 

RUST  &  ANTISDALE, 
1410  East  47th  St. 

A.  J.  SHAFER, 

1531  East  51st  St. 

SIPPEL'S  MARKET  HOUSE, 
7252  Wentworth  Ave. 

HERMAN  STAFF, 
1104  East  47th  St. 

U.  S.  CO-OPERATIVE  CO., 
Kenwood  Ave.  and  57th  St. 

MICHAEL  VOGT, 
317  East  26th  St. 

0.  T.  WALL, 

1308  East  63rd  St.  Woodlawn 


WAR!  '^""Af.!! 


All  About? 


TJ  AS  the  whole  world  gone  stark  mad  over  a  very  foolish  and  trivial 
question.''    Are  swords  rattling,  cannon  rumbling,  mailed  armour 
glistening  just  because  Russia  wanted  to  show  her  love  for  the  little 
brother — Servia  i" 

Tear  aside  the  curtain  of  Europe's  politics  and  fee 
the  grim  and  sinister  game  of  chess  that  is  being  played. 
See  upon  what  a  slim,  yet  desperate,  excuse  the  sacred 
lives  of  millions  may  be  sacrificed.    Read  the  hi«tory 
of  the  past  one  hundred  years,  as  written  by  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  learn 
the  naked,  shameful  truth.    Just  to  get  you  started  as  a 
Review  of  Reviews  subscriber,  we  make  you  this  extra- 
ordinary offer.    We  will  give  to  you 


FREE! 

Duruy's  History  of  the  World 

Four  splendid  cloth  volumes,  full  of 
portraits,  sketches,  maps,  diagrams 

Today  is  the  climax  of  a  hundred  years  of  preparation. 
Read  in  this  timely,  authoritative,  complete,  AND  THE 
ONLY  CONDENSED  classic  world  history— of  which  o-ver 
2,000,000  copies  ha've  been  sold  in  France  alone — jurt  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  inner  councils  of  Europe  during  the  past  one 
hundred  years.    Read  in  these  entrancing  pages  how  Russia 
has  for  years  craftily  been  trying  to  escape  from  her  darkness — 
to  get  a  year-round  open  port,  with  its  economic  freedom. 

Read  how  Germany  and  Austria,  fearful  of  the  monster's 
latent  strength,  have  been  trying  to  checkmate  her  and  how  / 
they  have  pinned  all  in  this  last,  supreme  stake.  / 

The  Lesson  of  the  Past 

HIS  master  of  tbc  pen  shows  you  the  eloiy  that  was  Crewe's 
and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome's.     He  guides  you  tbrouib  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  picturesque  old  days  of  feudalism  and  tbc  crusades  !    *     «j  . 
through  the  Rcnaifisancc  up  to  contemporaneous  history,  which  Prof.    /  Reiaew 
Grosvenor  completes  in  brilliant  manner.    In  the  story  of  the  past    X  p« 
lie  the  sccrects  of  today.    And  you  will  understand  them  better  when    M  •-^*T'*^,** 
you  get  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  a  year — lor  the  Review  of  Re-   /     *jirTO«  PI., 
views  will  give  you  a  sane  interpretation  of  the  eventsthat  are  taking    M         nvm  York: 
place  with  such  rapidity.    It  is  not  enough  to  read  the  daily  news  /  Send  me,  on  ap- 
reports.  Yourabilitytooomprehend  conditions,  and  to  discuss  tbem   /   proval,  charges  paid 
rationally  depends  on  a  true  interpretation  of  the  meaning  and  the    /    bT  you,  Duruy's  His- 
"reason  why"  of  events.    In  your  mind  you  must  bring  order 
out  of  chaos — and  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  do  it  lor  you. 

Get  the 
REVIEW  of  REVIEWS 

for  a  Year 

Send 
No 


of  the  World  in  4 
volumes  bound  in  cloth. 
Also  enter  my  name  for 
the  Review  of  Reviews  for 
one   ysar.    If    I    keep  the 
books.  I  will  remit  in  10  days 
2S  cents  for  shipping   and  %\ 
per  month  for  three  months  for 
the  magazine  and  retain  the  His- 
of  the  World  without  charge. 
Otherwise  I  will,  within  10  days,  re- 
return  the  books  at  your  expense. 


Send  the  coupon  only.     It  brines  the 
whole   set  — four    volumes  —  charges 
prepaid  — absolutely  free.     All  wc 
ask  is  that — after  you  get  the  books 
.nrlOUCy  and  likethem— you  tend  25  cents 
for  shipping  and  $L00  a  month  for  three  months 
to  pay  for  the  Review  of  Reviews.   If  the  books    s  ^^jf^j^ 
afcn't  worth  more  than  you  pay  for  books  and  magazine  to 
gethcr,  send  them  back  at  our  expense.    But  be  prompt.  The    m  Q^tupatlon 

world-wide  (ame  of  Duruy  will  make  these  5.000  sets  dis-  f  p^j.  ^^^^  ^-^^  q^j^,  ^^^^  ^^jy  JJ.OO 
appear  from  our  stock  foom  at  once.    Send  your  coupon  ^  shipping  charges. 


today — and  be  in  time. 

Review  of  Reviews  Co..  30  Irvios  PL,  N.Y. 


The  beautiful  ^  leather  set  costs  only  a  frv  centi 
more.    For  a  set  of  this  luxuiious  binding,  change  I 
months  above  to  5  months,  or  send  tS.OO  cash  In  fuIL 
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Some  NewArrivalsThat  Will  Find  a  Welcome 


For  Easter 

0-6   An  Easter  Greeting  Emma  N.  Carleton. 

0-7    Bright  Blessings  Helen  E.  Coolidge. 

O-ll  Easter  Alice  E.  Allen  ... 

0-12  The  Songs  of  the  Seeds  Sarah  J.  Day  

0-23  Happy,  Hoppy  Mr.  Bunny  Margaret  L.  Ashley  (postcard)  '. 

Spring  Songs 

0-8    Hepatica  Emily  Dickinson. . . . 

0-9   A  Spring  Greeting  Emma  N.  Carleton.. 

O-IO  A  Spring  Thought  Margaret  Lee  Ashley... 

0-13  Rain  Song  Robert  Loveman  . . 

0-14  Sweet  O' the  Year  Emma  N.  Carleton 


10 


Faith 

1-163  I  Never  Saw  A  Moor  Emily  Dickinson  

Friendship 

E-91  Alter?  When  the  Hills  Do  Emily  Dickinson.  10 

E-92  My  Rosary  Kate  IVhitinz  Patch 10 

So?  E°F  A,"'.*^   Margaret  Ue  Ashley   10 

H-21  Faithfulness   Alice  E.Allen  .'.■.'lo 

Tuck-ins 

p-38  An  Easter  Greeting  (Anemone  Design)  oi 
Greeting  Prom  the  Heart  of  Spring  (Dafiodii"besign) 01 

p-40  Heres  to  Spring,  and  You!  (Pussy  Willow  Design)  '.  '.  '.  '.m. 
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THE  HOLY  OF  HOLIES. 


"Elder  father,  tho'  thine  eyes 
Shine  with  hoary  mysteries. 
Canst  thou  tell  what  in  the  heart 
Of  a  cowslip  blossom  lies? 

"Smaller  than  all  lives  that  be, 
Secret  as  the  deepest  sea, 
Stands  a  little  house  of  seeds, 
Like  an  elfin's  granary. 

"Speller  of  the  stones  and  weeds. 
Skilled  in  Nature's  crafts  and  creeds. 
Tell  me  what  is  in  the  heart 
Of  the  smallest  of  the  seeds." 

"God  Almighty,  and  with  Him 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim, 
Filling  all  Eternity— 
Adonai  Elohim." 

The  Wild  Knight  and  Other  Poems.  Chesterton. 


I  wonder  if  the  old  writer  in  the  Buddhist  Suttas 
had  anything  in  life  to  contend  with  like,  say,  the 
moving  picture  theatres,  when  he  wrote:  "Be  thou  a 
lamp  unto  thyself ;  be  a  refuge  to  thyself.  Betake  thy- 
self to  no  external  refuge.  Hold  fast  to  the  truth  as 
a  lamp.  Look  not  for  a  refuge  to  anyone  beside  thy- 
self." What  a  sorry  time  these  moving  picture  devo- 
tees will  have  in  the  day  when  perforce  they  may  have 
to  seek  a  refuge  within  themselves,  or  look  to  their 
own  lamp  of  truth  for  guidance  in  a  dark  place ! 

M.  B.  p. 


One  of  the  proposals  of  the  Emergency  Federation 
of  Peace  Forces:  "No  province  shall  be  transferred 
from  one  government  to  another  without  the  consent 
by  plebiscite  of  the  population  of  such  province,"  will 
come  with  more  force  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  when  we  have  made  it  a  rule  of  our  own  action. 
Have  we  ever  asked  the  Filipino  people  if  they  want 
to  be  ruled  by  us  ?  Germany  is  nearer  in  interest  and 
sympathy  to  Belgium  today  than  we  can  ever  be  to 
the  Filipinos,  yet  the  Belgians  resent  the  German  rule 
and  we  feel  sorry  for  Belgium.  Let  him  who  is  with- 
out sin  cast  stones.  o.  c.  s. 


Two  age-long  evils  war  and  prostitution,  will  con- 
tinue to  claim  the  sons  and  daughters  of  women  as 
their  unwilling  victims,  till  the  united,  intelligent,  de- 
voted motherhood  of  the  world  ends  them.  As  women 
are  tired  bearing  sons  to  be  murdered  in  war,  so 
women  are  getting  tired  bearing  daughters  for  a  fate 
a  thousand  times  worse.    Happy  is  the  boy  who  has 


but  to  die  compared  to  his  sister  who  is  murdered  by 
inches,  body,  mind  and  soul,  in  our  dens  of  iniquity. 
Why,  then,  do  we  not  put  a  stop  to  both  evils?  Be- 
cause women  no  more  than  men  have  begun  to  com- 
prehend the  profound  meaning  of  the  little  word  our, 
they  are  not  sufficiently  tired  having  other  women  bear 
sons  and  daughters  for  such  horrible  fates.  Give  to 
the  mothers  of  earth  to  know  all  children  are  theirs 
even  as  they  are  Thine ! 


o.  c.  s. 


John  Kendrick  Bangs — may  his  days  be  long  in  this 
world  he  is  making  so  much  brighter — recently  ex- 
tolled in  his  beautiful  way  the  sunny  side  of  the  street : 
Ice  and  snow  melt  quickly  there 

And  a  bjither  stride 
Helps  us  in  our  race  with  care 
"On  the  sunny  side." 

True  as  this  is  of  the  street,  or  the  house  with  the 
southern  exposure,  where  instinctively  the  children 
congregate  for  play,  how  much  truer  it  is  when  we 
meet  a  man  or  woman  with  a  "southern  exposure." 
And  if  we  are  sensitive  to  this  exposure  in  others 
(and  who  is  not?)  let  us  carefully  study  our  charac- 
ters to  see  whether  or  not  we  are  helping  to  melt  the 
snows  of  life  for  those  we  meet.  m.  b.  p. 


The  women  of  Chicago,  ever  alert  to  the  needs  of 
the  children,  are  demanding  that  the  legitimate  amuse- 
ments of  children,  commercialized  by  Greed,  be  taken 
over  by  the  city.  The  city  is  a  forced  growth — 
forced  by  that  industrialism  to  which  we  all  pay  hom- 
age. To  its  supposed  needs,  much  that  was  best  in  our 
home  life  has  been  sacrificed,  the  children  especially 
have  suffered  and  have  been  forced  to  give  up  their 
inalienable  rights  to  a  place  and  a  chance  to  play. 
Municipal  dance  halls  and  pool  rooms  will  not  solve  the 
problem  unless  the  women  go  farther  and  demand  a 
reformed  police  system.  Not  the  policemen  so  much 
as  the  police  system  is  wrong.  Why  shut  our  eyes  or 
longer  remain  silent  about  what  we  all  know  is  the 
chief  cause  of  juvenile  crime,  the  open  defiance  of  law 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  police.  We  all  know  it 
"doesn't  pay"  a  policeman  to  be  too  conscientious  in 
performing  his  sworn  duty;  ordinances  are  to  be  en- 
forced— sometimes.  Every  boy  who  has  the  streets 
for  his  playground  soon  learns,  to  our  sorrow,  just  how 
much  cash  it  takes  to  defy  the  law  with  impunity.  Let 
the  women  insist  that  this  reform  is  fundamental  to  all 
other  reforms.    Let  the  new  mavor,  whoever  he  mav 
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be,  make  for  himself  a  record  by  giving  us  a  force 
of  poHcemen  who  know  they  dare  not  fail  to  enforce 
the  ordinances  we  have  to  protect  our  children.  Then 
all  of  the  mothers  will  bless  him,  and  his  name  shall 
go  down  in  history  as  the  man  who  made  the  clean, 
the  beautiful,  the  good  Chicago  possible.       o.  c.  s. 


Among  the  bills  it  is  to  be  much  regretted  the  Sixty- 
third  Congress  did  not  pass,  is  the  Philippine  bill. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  give  greater  powers  of  self- 
government  to  the  Filipinos ;  in  no  place  but  the  pre- 
amble is  the  word  independence  mentioned.  The  Sen- 
ate preamble  is,  "Whereas  it  is  desirable  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines  such  an 
increasing  control  of  their  domestic  aflfairs  as  can  be 
given  them  without,  in  the  meantime,  impairing  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  in  order  that,  by 
use  and  exercise  of  popular  franchise  and  govern- 
mental powers,  they  may  be  better  prepared  to  fully 
assume  the  responsibilities  and  enjoy  all  the  privi- 
leges of  complete  independence,  which  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  United  States  to  grant,  when  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  United  States  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  shall  have  shown  themselves  fitted  there- 
for." The  body  of  the  bill  is  entirely  taken  up  with 
the  details  of  who  shall  vote,  the  make  up  of  the  two 
houses  to  be  made  up  of  natives,  safe-guarding  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  granting  absolute 
veto  power  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Yet  this  mild  form  of  justice  did  not  pass.  No  time 
to  keep  our  faith  with  a  weaker  people  and  regain 
our  own  honor  when  we  must  look  out  for  our  com- 
mercial interests  and  build  battleships.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  is  pledged  to  keep  faith,  and  we  will  not 
forgive  or  forget  if  we  are  made  to  stand  forth  before 
the  world  with  the  dishonor  of  holding  an  unwilling 
people  in  bondage.  o.  c.  s. 


"The  Deep-Down  Things!"  How  that  beautiful 
poem  so  recently  published  in  Unity  grips  one  and 
sets  him  to  analyzing  his  life.  Truly  are  "the  poets 
the  only  prophets  left  to  God."  The  "deep  down 
things"  are  not  fame,  power,  popularity,  knowledge 
or  wealth, — desirable  from  many  points  as  these  be. 
No,  friendship  that  knows  no  turning;  love  that  be- 
gets service  and  seeks  naught ;  and  the  never  ceasing 
struggle  for  spiritual  growth, — these  are  the  "deep 
down  things"  that  endure.  Mankind  is  eternally 
struggling  for  spirituality,  as  evidenced  by  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Emerson  and  the  other  prophets  of  liter- 
ature. Even  the  novelists  prove  that  at  heart  we 
are  aspiring,  as  many  a  "marked"  passage  from  George 
Eliot  and  others  might  attest.  Two  books  of  compara- 
tive newness  would  well  repay  our  close  acquaintance 
and  help  us  incalculably  on  our  way.   One  a  novel,  the 


other  a  compilation  of  the  aspirational  paragraphs  of 
the  ages,  entitled  "The  Message  of  Man,"  by  Stanton 
Coit,  the  great  ethical  teacher  from  London  so  recently 
with  us.  To  the  writer  it  is  a  more  wonderful  book 
than  "The  Imitation  of  Christ"  and  a  book  that  one 
wants  constantly  at  hand  for  just  a  glimpse — mayhap 
each  morning  and  night.  From  the  novel,  Hermann 
Hagedorn's  "Faces  in  the  Dawn"  this  speech  of  one 
of  the  characters  is  one  that  we  may  well  ponder: 
"There  are  not  two  worlds  (she  cried),  one  outside  the 
house  and  one  inside ;  there  are  not  two  struggles. 
There  is  only  one  struggle,  the  struggle  for  spiritual 
growth,  and  none  of  us  can  fight  it  for  others,  and  none 
of  us  can  fight  it  alone."  m.  b.  p. 


'  Renewals 


"January,  the  Month  of  Renewals,"  was  a  caption 
which  caught  the  eye  in  a  prominent  place  in  a  maga- 
zine published  that  month — a  hint  to  their  subscribers. 
"The  month  of  renewals"  sang  itself  over  and  over 
in  memory  and  suggested  so  many  "renewals"  that  the 
thought  came,  why  not  remake  the  year's  calendar 
something  like  this : 

January,  the  month  for  the  renewals  of  our  favorite 
periodicals ;  also  the  renewal  of  the  spirit  through  our 
regular  attendance  upon  church  service.  At  the  same 
time  help  in  the  renewal  of  our  pastor's  enthusiasm 
by  our  attentive  waiting  upon  his  message. 

February,  the  renewal  of  our  spirits  through  system- 
atic reading  of  the  lives  of  our  poets  and  patriots 
whose  birthdays  fall  in  that  month. 

March,  renew  our  old-time  friendships  through 
writing  long  delayed  letters  while  the  March  weather 
mayhap  hinders  our  enjoyment  of  the  out-of-doors 
which  begins  to  lure  us. 

April,  May  and  June,  renew  our  acquaintance  with 
the  beautiful  world  of  green,  and  "breathe  gradual 
gospels  in"  as  we  trudge  and  dig,  with  a  congenial 
friend  or  two  to  gladden  us  on  the  way. 

July  and  August,  renew  our  spiritual  life  through 
quiet  resting  and  reading  some  of  the  great  books 
that  will  not  yield  themselves  to  haste. 

September,  renewal  of  spirit  through  the  resumption 
of  regular  duties  and  service  and  the  assembling  again 
with  friends  whom  absence  has  taught  us  to  prize. 

October,  renew  our  lives  through  the  study  of  the 
great  lives  of  literature,  and  November  and  December, 
through  study,  work  and  service  to  suf¥ering  humanity, 
not  forgetting  that  each  month  has  at  least  four  Sun- 
days for  special  renewal  by  quiet  meditation  on  the 
higher  duties  awaiting  us  and  the  enlargement  of  our 
enthusiasm  through  listening  to  the  word  of  truth  as 
it  falls  from  the  mouth  of  an  earnest  searcher  after 
the  deep  things  of  God.  m.  b.  p. 
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Editorial  Wanderings 
II. 

Prompt  to  the  custom  of  many  years,  I  began  my 
annual  "March  Escape"  from  Chicago  on  Monday, 
the  first  day  of  March.    The  Santa  Fe  route  brought 
me  to  Emporia,  Kansas,  for  my  first  lecture  engage- 
ment.   The  Kansas  Normal  School,  of  merited  fame, 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  offered  an  audience  of 
between  1,800  and  2,000.    Emporia  is  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  best  established,  if  not  the  oldest,  Welsh  com- 
munities in  the  West.    Here  they  have,  I  understand, 
two  Welsh  churches,  well  sustained.    My  name,  three 
times  Welsh,  is  a  name  to  conjure  by  where  Welsh- 
men abound,  and  my  Welsh  friends  filled  up  the 
vacant  spaces.    This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  peace 
addresses  which  I  am  giving  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  foundation.  It 
was  an  inspiring,  as  well  as  a  profitable  audience, 
largely  made  up  of  prospective  teachers.    The  boys 
and  girls  that  crowded  the  auditorium  have  the  "Little 
Red  School  House"  of  Kansas  and  its  sequel  in  high 
school,  normal  school  and  college  in  mind.    Said  the 
college  graduate  who  chaperoned  me :  "This  is  a  very 
dififerent   atmosphere   from  the  college  atmosphere 
from  which   I  graduated.    These  young  men  and 
women  mean  business  from  the  start.    They  work 
hard  and  long;  they  are  at  it  early  and  late.    An  as- 
tonishingly large  number  of  them  manage  to  pay  their 
way  through  by  work,  during  and  outside  the  school 
year,  and  many  more  of  them  succeed  in  winning  their 
way  through  at  so  small  an  expense  that  it  is  almost 
tragic.    Most  of  them  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
hard  working  farming  men  and  women.    Life  to  these 
young  people  is  already  serious  business,  but  it  is 
splendid !" 

At  2  o'clock  I  was  again  westward  bound,  and  sit- 
ting luxuriously  in  the  transcontinental  train  of  the 
Santa  Fe,  I  watched  the  slowly  vanishing  agricultural 
prosperity  and  evidence  of  civilization  fade  into  arid 
spaces.  Farms  gave  way  to  ranches,  and  ranches  at 
last  gave  way  to  foothills,  mountain  passes  and  desert. 

The  romance  of  this  route  is  always  impressive. 
Where  we  rode  in  comfort,  sipping  ice  water  and 
stopping  to  dine  on  the  "delicacies  of  the  season"  at 
the  wonderful  eating  houses  of  Fred  Harvey,  which 
are  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  they  are  to  the  palate- 
notable  architectural  achievements  as  well  as  striking 
triumphs  of  the  caterer's  art— Kit  Carson  and  his 
colleagues  once  hungered  and  thirsted  and  starved. 

I  must  needs  leave  this  luxurious  train  at  Deming 
and  take  the  Southern  Pacific,  so  that  I  might  stop 
over  at  Tucson,  the  seat  of  the  State  University  of 
Arizona,  on  Thursday  night  to  deliver  my  peace  mes- 
sage the  second  time,  but  alas  the  train  was  two  hours 
and  a  half  late,  and  with  the  perversity  of  trains, 


lengthened  its  delinquency  as  it  went,  and  although 
I  had  three  hours  margin,  we  pulled  into  Tucson  at 
half  past  eight  in  the  evening.  The  discipline  of  the 
college  had  been  maintained,  the  audience  that  ex- 
pected the  man  from  Chicago  at  8  o'clock  had  been 
dismissed  and  there  was  no  one  to  welcome  the  lec- 
turer, who  was  loaded  for  the  fray  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  entered  the  struggle  at  any  hour 
in  the  night.  And  then  he  would  have  had  two  and 
a  half  hours'  time  for  the  lecture  before  the  next 
train  would  pick  him  up,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  better 
audience,  these  hours  waiting  for  a  midnight  train 
were  shortened  by  the  hospitality  of  the  ticket  agent, 
who  invited  me  into  the  inner  sanctuary,  and  we  talked 
of  peace,  temperance  and  the  kingdom  that  is  coming 
in  Arizona  and  elsewhere. 

In  due  time  the  Southern  Pacific  train  won  Los 
Angeles  in  time  for  a  delightful  afternoon  ride  down 
through  the  bewitching  country  into  San  Diego,  where 
I  arrived  Friday  evening,  the  fifth.  I  found  com- 
fortable quarters  in  the  comparatively  new  and  at- 
tractive hostelry,  "Hotel  U.  S.  Grant,"  a  name  to 
which  it  is  entitled  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  first 
builder  and  part  owner  was  the  son  of  the  silent 
hero  of  Appomattox  and  Mt.  McGregor.  Saturday 
noon  I  was  the  honored  guest  at  a  luncheon  party 
at  Point  Loma,  to  which  I  was  welcomed  by  a  pretty 
little  maiden  who  pinned  upon  my  coat  a  delicate 
boutonniere,  and  then  an  illuminated  address  written 
in  Welsh  by  the  Celtic  bard  of  the  community,  Ken- 
neth Morris.  The  ruling  genius  of  the  place,  which 
testifies  in  many  ways  alike  to  her  marvelous  execu- 
tive ability  and  her  keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful, 
showed  me  the  first  Greek  theater  that  was  ever  built 
in  America;  beautiful  in  location  and  beautiful  in 
execution.  While  three  or  four  of  us  were  silently 
admiring  the  marvelous  scene  that  showed  canyon 
and  ocean  beyond  the  Greek  columns,  a  fairy  troop  of 
a  score  of  little  girls  in  white  tripped  up  out  of  the 
beauty,  and  sang  with  the  clearness  of  birds,  pro- 
longed and  sustained  by  the  skill  of  man,  after  which 
they  gave  a  little  symposium  entitled  "Little  Philoso- 
phers," in  which  they  discussed  the  deep  problems 
of  peace,  simplicity  and  brotherhood  as  interpreted 
by  theosophy,  and  as  developed,  felt  and  beloved  by 
the  multitude  of  right  thinking  and  right  living  people 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  technicalities  of  phi- 
losophy and  ignorant  of  the  special  vocabulary  of  the 
theosophist. 

At  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  met  a  goodly  com- 
pany in  the  church  parlors  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  of  which  my  old  Chicago  friend  and 
neighbor,  W.  B.  Thorp,  is  pastor,  and  my  lecture  on 
Browning  was  given,  which  always  brings  a  joy  to  the 
speaker,  however  it  may  be  with  the  audience,  because 
that  lecture  has  more  of  Browning  than  Jones  in  it. 
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Sunday  morning  it  was  a  privilege  to  speak  in  the 
new  home  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  and  to  be  greeted 
by  a  goodly  number  of  those  who  had  not  forgotten 
my  visit  of  seven  years  ago.  In  the  evening  the  cen- 
tral event  took  place.  My  lecture  on  Peace,  or  "Cease 
Firing!"  at  the  Isis  Theater,  a  beautiful  auditorium 
owned  by  Madame  Katherine  Tingley,  in  the  center 
of  the  city,  from  the  platform  of  which  she  speaks 
every  Sunday  evening.  The  meeting  was  held  under 
her  direction  and  every  detail  was  planned  with  the 
greatest  care.  Admission  was  by  ticket  and  many 
were  turned  away.  The  beautiful  auditorium  was 
filled  to  the  topmost  round.  The  choir  from  Point 
Loma  discoursed  beautiful  music,  rendering  as  an 
introduction  the  Ode  of  Peace,  words  by  Kenneth 
Morris,  music  by  Rex  Dunn,  as  it  was  rendered  on 
the  20th  of  August,  1913,  at  the  Twentieth  Universal 
Peace  Congress  held  at  The  Hague.  After  the  lecture 
the  same  choir  rendered  the  "Pipe  of  Peace"  from 
Longfellow's  Hiawatha.  Rex  Dunn,  the  author  of 
the  music,  directed  the  choir  and  it  was  sung  with 
great  spirit.  The  meeting  was  closed  with  a  stirring 
appeal  by  Madame  Tingley.  Whatever  else  may  seem 
uncertain  or  ambiguous  in  her  philosophy  or  teaching, 
her  insistence  on  universal  brotherhood  and  the  at- 
tendant collateral  of  universal  peace  is  sun-clear.  Her 
position  as  a  general  leader  of  the  theosophic  move- 
ment of  the  world  enables  her  to  extend  her  message 
into  all  parts  of  the  world.  Representatives  of  this 
faith  and  organization  are  found  deep  at  the  center 
of  the  belligerent  forces  of  Europe  today,  and  prob- 
ably her  dream  of  a  great  Peace  Congress  to  be  held 
in  the  Greek  Theater  at  Point  Loma  next  fall,  when 
realized,  will  have  far-reaching  potency. 

The  reception  given  to  the  editor  of  Unity,  and 
the  cause  which  Unity  represents,  constitute  a  mem- 
orable event  in  the  life  of  this  wandering  editor. 

Monday  was  set  apart  for  the  Fair,  which  was 
enjoyed  in  solitude  unbroken.  Quaint,  restful,  satis- 
fying, is  this  Fair  in  its  semi-tropical  setting.  One 
does  not  miss  the  exhibits  on  the  inside,  that  are  as 
yet  largely  left  out.  One  is  glad  even  that  the  crowd 
is  not  there,  for  surely  if  any  place  in  America  is  a 
congenial  home  for  the  "lotus  eaters"  it  is  this  land 
where  it  is  "always  afternoon."  One  exhibit  alone 
commands  the  attention  and  challenges  the  admira- 
tion, and  that  is  the  one  arranged  by  Professor  Hew- 
itt of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  of  Washington,  in  the 
"Hall  of  Science  of  Man."  Note  the  significant  title. 
Here  are  arranged  models  of  the  various  races  of 
men  and  other  visible  exhibits  of  man's  place  in  nature 
and  his  relation  to  his  humbler  kindred,  in  a  way 
that  is  both  beautiful  and  scientific. 

Inspiring  surroundings  and  a  sympathetic  audience 
were  given  the  speaker  for  his  evening  lecture  here 
on  "Who  Are  the  Cultured?" 


Tuesday  morning  demanded  an  early  start  so  as 
to  be  present  at  the  flag  raising  exercises  of  the  Fran- 
cis Parker  open  air  school,  modeled  after  the  Chicago 
original,  but  carrying  the  dream  of  the  great  Prophet 
of  Pedagogy  further  than  it  is  possible  in  the  crowded 
city  of  Chicago  and  the  more  severe  climate.  Here 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  tell  these  bright-eyed  children 
of  my  love  for  Colonel  Parker  and  acquaintance  with 
him,  and  of  the  "white-bordered  banner"  that  flies 
from  Lincoln  Centre,  and  of  the  increasing  number 
of  school  children  in  Chicago  learning  to  love  the 
same.  Perhaps  at  no  distant  day  the  Francis  Parker 
School  at  San  Diego,  California,  will  give  to  the 
breeze  the  first  white-bordered  banner  to  be  sun-kissed 
in  California. 

At  11  o'clock  another  audience  was  given  me  of 
prospective  school  teachers  at  the  San  Diego  Normal 
School,  one  of  the  state  institutions  of  which  Cali- 
fornia is  justly  proud,  and  it  was  a  joy  and  a  pride 
to  the  speaker  to  be  presented  to  that  live  audience 
of  young  men  and  women  by  one  of  his  own  girls 
who  had  .grown  from  the  infant  class  of  All  Souls 
Church,  Chicago,  to  be  the  Dean  of  Pedagogy  in  this 
institution,  and  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  one  of 
the  most  competent  teachers  in  her  department  on 
the  coast.  Miss  Gertrude  Longenecker. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  editor  was  again 
aboard  the  train  oflf  for  Los  Angeles,  and  the  6:30 
train  was  met  by  his  loved  parishioners  who  have 
but  recently  escaped  from  Chicago  and  found  the 
"bungalow  home"  that  is  the  fair  reward  for  business 
diligence.  They  had  recently  set  up  a  new  auto  which 
carried  me  to  their  lovely  home,  simple  and  restful 
as  becomes  the  California  climate.  The  evening  was 
spent  with  our  friend  Hodgin,  pastor  of  the  Unita- 
rian Church,  who  is  drawing  near  the  close  of  his 
three  years'  course  of  sermons  on  the  history  and 
development  of  religion,  a  splendid  undertaking,  as 
heroic  as  it  is  unusual,  but  his  venture  is  justified  by 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  appreciative  listeners  and 
constantly  increasing  audiences. 

Wednesday  was  a  day  of  parish  calls  with  the  new 
auto,  ranging  from  the  heights  of  Los  Angeles  to 
Pasadena  and  back,  catching  a  four  o'clock  train  for 
Claremont,  where  there  was  another  peace  meeting 
in  the  one  church  of  this  college  community,  blessed 
conditions.  The  subject  was  "Peace."  The  next  day 
was  an  address  to  the  grammar  school  children  before 
dinner,  and  after  dinner  to  the  college  community  of 
Pomona  College,  over  which  presides  our  old  friend. 
Professor  Blaisdell,  who,  during  his  Beloit  (Wis.) 
days  was  a  familiar  contributor  to  Unity.  Then  a 
great  ride  from  Claremont  to  Pasadena  with  an  old 
farmer  neighbor  of  Wisconsin,  who  out  of  twenty- 
five  years'  experience  in  Southern  California  justi- 
fied his  enthusiasm  for  this  great  citrus  country.  It 
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was  oranges,  oranges,  all  the  way.  The  garden  of  the 
garden  country. 

And  then  the  editor  quietly  slipped  into  Hotel  Clark, 
where  he  is  obscured  from  his  friends  long  enough 
to  catch  the  willing  hand  of  the  stenographer  who 
helps  him  out  in  this  wanderer's  tale.  Tonight  I  take 
train  for  Berkeley,  and  thereon  hangs  another  tale. 

All  along  the  route  it  has  been  a  reception  of  old 
friends.  It  seems  as  though  All  Souls  Parish  had 
moved  west,  and  I  have  done  more  pastoral  work  in 
these  few  California  days  than  could  have  been  done 
in  as  many  months  in  Chicago.  Professors,  preach- 
ers, teachers  and  humble  men  and  women  in  private 
life  have  cheered  the  writer  with  the  memories  that 
reach  back  behind  the  gray  hairs.  Those  that  have 
been  christened  and  married,  whose  elders  I  buried, 
come  proudly  with  children  in  their  arms  or  by  their 
sides  to  remind  me  and  themselves  of  the  good  old 
times. 


But  these  are  experiences  too  sacred,  memories  too 
tender  even  for  the  confidential  columns  of  Unity. 


Hotel  Clark,  Los  Angeles,  March  12,  1915. 


A  CHANT  OF  LOVE  FOR  ENGLAND. 


A  song  of  hate  is  a  song  of  Hell; 
Some  there  be  that  sing  it  well; 
Let  them  sing  it  loud  and  long, 
We  lift  our  hearts  in  a  loftier  song : 
We  lift  our  hearts  to  Heaven  above, 
Singing  the  glory  of  her  we  love. — 
Enaland! 

Glory  of  thought  and  glory  of  deed, 
Glory  of  Hampden  and  Runnymede; 
Glory  of  ships  that  sought  far  goals. 
Glory  of  swords  and  glory  of  souls ! 
Glory  of  songs  mounting  as  birds. 
Glory  immortal  of  magical  words ; 
Glory  of  Milton,  glory  of  Nelson, 
Tragical  glory  of  Gordon  and  Scott; 
Glory  of  Shelley,  glory  of  Sidney, 
Glory  transcendent  that  perishes  not, — 
Hers  is  the  story,  hers  be  the  glory, 
England! 

Shatter  her  beauteous  breast  ye  may ; 
The  Spirit  of  England  none  can  slay ! 
Dash  the  bomb  on  the  dome  of  Paul's, — 
Deem  ye  the  fame  of  the  Admiral  falls? 
Pry  the  stone  from  the  chancel  floor, — 
Dream  ye  that  Shakespeare  shall  live  no  more? 
Where  is  the  giant  shot  that  kills 
Wordsworth  walking  the  old  green  hills? 
Trample  the  red  rose  on  the  ground, — 
Keats  is  beauty  while  earth  spins  round  ! 
Bind  her,  grind  her,  burn  her  with  fire. 
Cast  her  ashes  into  the  sea, — ■ 
She  shall  escape,  she  shall  aspire. 
She  shall  arise  to  make  men  free ; 
She  shall  arise  in  sacred  scorn. 
Lighting  the  lives  that  are  yet  unborn; 
Spirit  supernal,  Splendor  eternal, 
England ! 

Atlantic  Monthly.  —Helen  Gray  Cone. 


Liberia,  and  the  United  States 

An  Address  by 
FREDERICK  STARR 
DeliveredUpontheOccasionof  Lincoln's  Birthday  at  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  February  12,  1915 

If  there  is  one  thing  I  dislike  it  is  to  seem  to  sail 
under  false  colors.  I  am  not  tonight  going  to  talk 
about  the  negro  in  America ;  I  am  not  going  to  dis- 
cuss the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  fifty  years 
of  freedom  in  the  United  States ;  I  am  to  talk  upon 
a  negro  theme  with  but  remote  reference  to  Lincoln's 
birthday. 

My  subject  is  Liberia  and  the  United  States — the 
relations  between  the  two  countries — the  opportuni- 
ties which  we  have  had  here  of  doing  something  for 
Liberia  and  the  question  whether  we  have  met  to 
the  full  those  opportunities.  Let  me  in  a  few  words 
say  something  of  the  course  of  events  in  Liberia. 
The  American  Colonization  Society  was  organized  in 
the  month  of  December,  1816;  it  began  active  work 
in  1817;  in  1819  the  United  States  government  united 
with  the  American  Colonization  Society  in  its  plans 
regarding  Africa.  In  1820  a  first  shipload  of  negroes 
was  sent  from  the  United  States  to  the  west  shores 
of  Arica,  by  the  combined  efiforts  of  the  Society  and 
the  government.  It  was  in  1824  that  the  names  Libe- 
ria and  Monrovia  were  adopted ;  the  main  settlement 
of  the  land  of  liberty  was  named  after  the  President 
of  the  United  States  at  that  time,  whose  name  we  best 
know  in  connection  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

What  was  the  object  of  the  Society?  What  was  the 
idea  of  Liberia?  The  object  was  to  take  free  negroes 
from  the  United  States  and  send  them  to  Africa.  Li- 
beria was  to  be  a  colony  of  independent  blacks.  In 
course  of  time,  between  the  efforts  of  the  society  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  government,  several  thousand 
black  men,  women  and  children  had  been  transferred 
from  the  United  States  to  Africa.  About  six  hun- 
dred miles  of  coast  had  been  occupied  by  these  set- 
tlers. Various  little  communities  had  been  estab- 
lished here  and  there  along  this  stretch  of  six  hun- 
dred miles  and  a  government  had  been  developed — 
a  government  patterned  after  our  own.  A  sort  of 
constitution,  drawn  up  by  a  professor  of  Harvard, 
had  been  adopted  and  was  in  operation.  That  was 
the  situation  in  the  year  1846.  Up  to  that  time  there 
had  been  put  into  the  enterprise  American  thought, 
American  money,  American  influence,  American 
force  and  American  lives.  Scores  of  white  men  had 
died  for  the  Liberian  experiment,  and  hundreds  of 
black  men,  women  and  children  had  died  in  the  effort 
to  establish  a  colony  in  that  country.  In  1846  mat- 
ters came  to  such  a  pass  that  it  was  thought  best  for 
the  colony  to  separate  from  its  original  connections 
and  to  become  an  independent  nation ;  in  1847  the 
Republic  of  Liberia  was  born.  I  have  said  just  these 
few  words  in  order  to  get  the  situation  clearly  before 
your  minds.  From  1816  until  1847  a  colonization 
experiment  was  being  conducted  yonder  by  Americans 
and  in  1847  that  experiment  came  to  an  end  with 
the  birth  of  a  new  republic, — a  republic  of  people 
largely  Americans  by  birth,  of  people  who  spoke 
English,  of  people  who  knew  our  methods,  of  people 
whose  constitution  was  patterned  after  our  own. 

One  would  naturally  expect  under  these  circum- 
stances that  there  would  be  complete  and  detailed 
information  regarding  Liberia  among  Americans.  One 
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would  suppose  that  men,  women  and  children  here 
in  the  United  States  would  have  an  intense  interest 
in  that  little,  struggling  republic  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa.  It  would  be  assumed  that  all  intelligent 
persons  knew  of  its  problems  and  struggles,  and  of 
the  events  which  have  taken  place  during  the  sixty- 
seven  years  of  its  independent  existence.  This  would 
be  natural,  considering  the  vigor,  the  money,  and  the 
lives  that  we  have  spent  in  the  experiment ;  and  yet, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  find  it  to  be  true  that 
Americans  generally  know  anything  about  Liberia  or 
that  they  are  aware  that  there  is  such  a  nation  or 
that  they  are  interested  in  its  problems,  in  its  devel- 
opment and  movement.  We  might  suppose,  naturally 
enough,  that  the  United  States  government,  having 
been  responsible  for  the  original  movement,  having 
transported  black  men  in  government  vessels,  having 
appointed  year  after  year  government  agents  to  those 
districts,  having  through  our  naval  officers  time  after 
time  aided  in  the  early  history  of  the  Liberian  colony, 
w^ould  have  a  distinct,  clear  and  definite  policy  re- 
garding Liberia,  and  that  it  would  have  been  the 
object  of  constant  thought  throughout  these  sixty- 
seven  years. 

My  address  this  evening  is  simply  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion whether  that  is  true ;  whether  the  United  States 
government  has  had  a  definite  policy ;  whether  it  has 
stood  behind  its  work ;  whether  it  has  done  for  Libe- 
ria what  might  be  expected  ;  and  whether,  today,  we 
are  doing  for  Liberia  the  things  which  we  ought  to 
do  ? 

What  was  the  first  chance  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  show  itself  the  active  friend  and  the  "vig- 
orous helper  of  the  enterprise  which  it  had  launched  ? 
It  was  in  the  year  1846,  and  the  time  before  and  the 
time  immediately  after.  What  was  the  situation  at 
that  time?  There  were  settlements  scattered  along  a 
stretch  of  six  hundred  miles  of  coast  line ;  there  were 
settlers  at  Cape  Mount,  at  Monrovia,  at  Bassa  Cove, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Sino  River,  and  still  further  to 
the  east  at  Cape  Palmas.  They  had  brought  about  a 
certain  condition  of  order  along  that  whole  coast. 
They  had  aided  in  putting  down  the  slave  traffic ; 
they  had  developed  a  fairly  respectable  government; 
they  were  making  progress.  And  then,  what  hap- 
pened? They  had  trouljles  with  English  traders  and 
English  shipmasters.  It  was  difficult  for  them  to  col- 
lect customs  dues  and  harbor  fees  that  they  should 
receive  from  British  vessels  landing  at  their  ports. 
The  thing  became  serious.  A  vessel  called  the  Little 
Ben  put  in  at  Bassa  Cove  and  refused  to  pay  the  har- 
bor fees  or  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Liberian 
officials.  They  said,  "We  do  not  propose  to  pay  cus- 
toms dues  nor  harbor  fees  to  niggers  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  who  represent  simply  a  philanthropic  So- 
citey  over  in  America.  So  the  Little  Ben  was 
seized,  justly  seized  for  refusing  to  pay  harbor  dues 
and  customs.  This  was  the  beginning  of  trouble ;  the 
next  step  was  that  in  revenge,  the  British  from  Sierra 
Leone  seized  a  Liberian  boat  to  offset  the  value  of 
the  Little  Ben.  The  situation  was  serious,  and  the 
United  States  approached  the  British  government  and 
told  them  that  we  had  special  interests  in  Liberia 
and  that  we  trusted  those  interests  would  be  recog- 
nized. Great  Britain  thereupon  quite  frankly  told 
the  United  States  its  position.  "Great  Britain  could 
not  recognize  the  sovereign  powers  of  Liberia,  which 


it  regarded  as  the  commercial  experiment  of  a  philan- 
thropic Society."  Lord  Aberdeen,  then  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  wrote  to  Mr.  Everett,  the  American 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  stating  that 
her  majesty's  naval  commanders  would  afford  efficient 
protection  to  British  trade  against  improper  assump- 
tion of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Liberian  authorities. 
The  United  States  did  not  follow  up  their  interven- 
tion very  energetically.  Their  Minister  in  Great 
Britain  _  replied  that  his  country  had  no  intention  of 
presuming  to  settle  differences  arising  between  Li- 
berian and  British  subjects,  the  Liberians  being  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  acts.  Throughout  this  cor- 
respondence it  was  plain  that  the  United  States  had 
no  intention  of  claiming  for  Liberia  the  status  of  an 
American  colony.  As  usual,  when  British  trade  is 
involved,  we  submitted.  We  advised  the  colonies  and 
the  colonization  Society  that  it  would  be  well  for 
them  to  sever  relations  and  for  the  Liberian  people 
to  set  up  an  independent  government.  And  so  an 
independent  government  was  established  in  1847. 
The  Liberians  made  a  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  which  they  told  why  they  were  over  yonder;  they 
adopted  a  constitution  patterned  far  too  closely  after 
our  own ;  they  elected  a  president  and  two  houses 
of  congress;  they  appointed  judges  of  a  supreme 
court ;  they  launched  a  Republic  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  patterned  after  our  Republic,  conducted 
by  Christian  English-speaking,  black  Americans.  We 
lost  the  chance  in  1847  to  take  a  definite  firm  stand  in 
favor  of  human  rights  as  against  British  trade. 

One  might  have  thought  that  zve  would  be  the  first 
nation  on  the  globe  to  recognize  that  struggling  Re- 
public, patterned  after  our  ideal,  trained  by  us,  in- 
structed in  all  details  by  us  and  begun  by  us.  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  The  first  nation  to  recognize  the 
Liberian  Republic  was  her  old  enemy.  Great  Britain, 
who  in  1848  acknowledged  her  government  and  began 
to  pay  harbor  dues  and  customs  duties ;  1849  came 
ancM850,  and  1851,  and  1852,  and  1853,  and  1854, 
1855  and  other  and  more  years  and  still  the  United 
States  failed  to  give  recognition.  France  recognized 
Liberia  and  the  German  cities  and  Belgium  and  Den- 
mark recognized  it,  but  the  United  States  forgot  the 
republic  which  it  started  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
Why?  Because  they  hated  to  think,  in  those  days, 
of  1847  and  1850,  of  a  black  representative  in  Wash- 
ington to  represent  a  negro  republic.  For  fifteen 
years  the  Liberian  Republic,  recognized  by  the  lead- 
ing countries  of  Europe,  went  on  its  way  toward 
•progress  unrecognized  by  us,  and  only  in  1862,  when 
we  had  a  man  in  the  chair  at  Washington  who  cared 
little  for  public  opinion  based  upon  race  prejudice, 
the  United  States  government  tardily  recognized  the 
Liberian  Republic.  What  a  splendid  chance  was  lost. 
What  an  opportunity  it  was  to  aid  that  young  country 
in  its  first  step,  along  the  difficult  path  of  international 
affairs. 

You  remember  that  the  Liberian  coast  extended  six 
hundred  miles  from  the  Sierra  Leone  line  on  the 
west  to  the  French  territory  on  the  east.  At  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  line  there  were  settled  some  British 
traders.  One  man,  named  Harris,  had  the  same  feel- 
ing toward  the  negro  government  that  some  of  his 
predecessors  had,  and  when  he  found  that  he  was  to  be 
controlled,  as  a  trader  should  be,  by  the  government 
in  whose  territory  he  operated,  his  rage  knew  no 
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bounds  and  he  picked  a  quarrel  with  Liberia.  He 
refused  to  do  this  and  he  refused  to  do  that ;  lie  fo- 
mented disturbance  among  the  natives  of  the  district 
in  which  he  was  operating;  things  went  from  bad  to 
worse.    He  had  the  Sierra  Leone  government  in  his 
favor  and  behind  it  loomed  large  the  power  of  the 
great  empire  that  rules  the  seas.    It  was  an  uneven 
battle.    What  a  splendid  opportunity  it  was  for  our 
mighty  nation  to  aid  the  weak  brother!  Finally  Har- 
ris roused  his  natives  to  attack  the  natives  who  were 
loyal  to  the  government;  they  were  badly  beaten  by 
the  Liberian  forces  and  the  neighbors  whom  they  had 
attempted  to  destroy,  and  in  rage  at  their  defeat  they 
turned  against  the  white  man,  who  had  started  them 
upon  their  disloyal  path  and  destroyed  his  trading- 
house.    That  was  a  nice  condition  of  things.  Harris 
put  in  a  claim  of  damages  against  the  Liberian  gov- 
ernment when  it  was  his  own  allies  who,  in  their 
disappointed  rage,  had  done  the  damage;  there  was 
a  show  of  force ;  it  looked  like  war  between  the  great 
empire  and  the  republic  of  a  few  black  men.  The 
Liberians  made  an  appeal  to  the  United  States.  It 
happened  that  we  had  a  commodore  along  that  west- 
ern coast  at  the  moment  named  Shufeldt.  Commo- 
dore Shufeldt  was  asked  to  intervene  in  their  behalf 
and  aid  them  in  this  struggle  with  selfish  British 
interests.    Finally  it  was  agreed  that  Shufeldt  should 
hear  the  case  and  decide  it.    He  was  asked  by  the 
two  parties  to  be  an  arbitrator.    The  case  was  pre- 
sented and  the  damages  which  Harris  claimed,  six 
thousand  pounds,  were  cut  down  to  three  hundred 
pounds.    That  is  about  the  usual  way  in  which  de- 
mands are  scaled  when  the  difficulty  of  a  powerful 
nation  and  a  weak  one  come  to  be  submitted  to  juris- 
diction by  thoughtful  men.    Then  the  British,  with 
that  love  of  fair  play  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
them  in  all  sports,  refused  to  pay  attention  to  the 
decision  of  the  umpire  upon  whom  they  had  agreed 
and  whose  verdict  they  were  bound  to  recognize. 
They  had  behind  them  the  power  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
government  and  the  umpire's  decision  was  thrown 
over  and  the  opinion  of  the  American  was  flouted 
by  the  trader  and  his  friends.    About  this  tjme  the 
situation  became  so  bad  that  it  was  thought  best  that 
something  should  be  said  officially  to  Great  Britain. 
So  in  1880,  Mr.  Everett,  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
that  tirne,  informed  Mr.  Hopkins,  our  minister,  that 
the  United  States  was  not  averse  to  having  the  great 
powers  know  that  they  publicly  recognized  the  special 
relation  which  existed  between  them  and  Liberia,  and 
that  they  were  prepared  to  take  every  proper  step  to 
maintain  this.    But  such  proclamations  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  government  have  rarely  carried 
the  value  of  the  paper  on  which  they  were  written, 
and  it  was  so  in  this  case  of  1880.    After  the  quarrel 
with  Harris  had  been  going  on  twenty  years,  after 
Commodore  Shufeldt  was  invited  to  make  a  decision 
and  his  decision  had  been  thrown  overboard,  after 
this  statement  made  in  1880,  the  British  government 
in  1883,  by  force  of  arms  seized  all  the  territory  along 
that  coast  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mano  River, 
and  it  has  been  British  territory  ever  since.  The 
story  that  I  have  given  you  of  all  this  trouble  is 
almost  in  the  precise  words  of  an  exceedingly  preju- 
diced British  authority.  Sir  Harry  Johnston.    It  is 
the  way  that  it  struck  him.  a  Britisher  Avith  no  per- 
sonal sentiment.    Another  chance  had  been  lost  for 


the  United  States  to  take  a  definite  position  before 
the  world  and  to  aid  the  Liberian  Republic. 

Of  course  you  understand  that  failure  to  assert  our 
rights  and  do  our  duty  had  its  effect  upon  all  wait- 
ing, listening,  watching  nations.    If  such  a  thing  could 
occur  between  Liberia  and  Great  Britain  without  ac- 
tion by  the  United  States,  it  could  also  occur  between 
other  nations  and  Liberia.    Liberia  has  other  besides 
British  neighbors.   On  her  east  lie  interests  of  France. 
When  France  saw  how  little  our  special  interest  in 
Liberia  amounted  to ;  when  she  saw  that  it  took  many 
years  for  us  to  recognize  the  Black  Republic;  when 
she  saw  that  at  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  we 
cut  quite  loose ;  when  she  saw  that  our  statement 
made  to  Britain  had  no  force ;  she  naturally  queried 
why  should  she  not  join  the  game?   She  joined  the 
game  and  began  to  press  on  the  east,  just  as  Great 
Britain  had  been  pressing  on  the  west.    Her  pressure 
became  threatening.    In  1879  she  approached  the  Li- 
Ijerian  Republic  and  suggested  that  it  would  be  much 
better  for  it  to  come  under  French  protection.  Then 
we  made  a  fuss.    "On  the  reported  offer  of  French 
protection  to  Liberia  the  American  Minister  at  Paris 
was  instructed  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject  and  he 
was  reminded  in  his  instructions  that  when  it  was 
considered  that  the  United  States  had  founded  and 
fostered  the  nucleus  of  native  representative  gov- 
ernment on  the  African  shores,  and  that  Liberia,  so 
created,  had  afforded  a  field  of  emigration  and  enter- 
prise for  the  emancipated  Africans  of  America  who 
had  not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, it  was  evident  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment must  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  any  apparent 
movement  to  divert  the  independent  political  life  of 
Liberia  for  the  aggrandizement  of  a  great  Continental 
Power,  which  already  had  a  foothold  of  actual  trad- 
ing possession  on  the  neighboring  coast."    That  seems 
definite  but  there  is  no  great  force  in  it.    France  de- 
cided that  there  were  other  ways  besides  accepting 
Liberia  under  protection  for  securing  her  territory 
and,  seeing  that  the  United  States  had  stated  that 
.'^he  could  not  with  pleasure  see  a  change  in  the  po- 
litical status  of  Liberia,  tried  another  method  and 
began  crowding  and  crowding.    By  1883  the  French 
claimed  a  stretch  of  something  like  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  coast  which  for  years  had  been  on  every 
map  of  Liberia.     One  hundred  and  fiftv  miles  of 
coast  stretched  back  into  the  country  robbed  Liberia 
of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  her  choicest  land. 
And  our  statement  was  before  the  French ;  they  had 
had  time  to  think  it  over.    They  did  not  take  over  a 
protectorate,  no ;  but  they  announced  that  they  should 
seize  land.    We  told  the  French  ministry — Mr.  Fre- 
linghuysen  was  our  representative  at  that  time — we 
told  the  French  ministry  that  "while  Liberia  was  not 
a  colony  of  the  United  States,  it  began  its  independent 
career  as  an  oft'shoot  of  this  country,  which  bore  to 
it  a  quasi-parental  relationship.    This  authorized  the 
United  States  to  offer  its  good  offices  in  any  con- 
test between  Liberia  and  a  foreign  state.    A  refusal 
to  give  the  United  States  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
for  this  purpose  would  make  an  unfavorable  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States."     No  such  opportunity  was 
given  just  the  same.    No ;  these  little  pronouncements, 
which  we  send  out.  are  so  polite,  so  diplomatic,  so 
wishy-washy  if  you  please,  that  nobody  pays  any 
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attention  to  them.  No  nation  is  so  weak  that  it  pays 
attention  to  our  utterances.  France  was  not  a  weak 
power;  she  was  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world; 
she  paid  no  attention  to  our  statement.  Great  Britain 
did  not  altogether  approve  of  so  much  land  being 
taken  from  Liberia  upon  the  east;  she  spoke  against 
it  and  this  made  more  impression  than  our  utterance 
and  the  French  moderated  their  claims,  but  became 
more  forcible  in  their  demands  regarding  what  they 
still  claimed.  In  1887  we  saw  fit  to  speak  again  and 
said  that  our  relations  with  the  Republic  had  not 
changed  and  that  we  still  felt  justified  in  employing 
our  good  offices  on  her  behalf.  At  this  time  the  little 
black  republic  made  the  following  appeal :  "We  ap- 
peal to  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  Consider, 
we  pray  you,  the  situation.  Having  been  carried  away 
into  slavery,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  returned 
from  exile  to  our  fatherland,  are  we  now  to  be  robbed 
of  our  rightful  inheritance?  Is  there  not  to  be  a  foot 
of  land  in  Africa,  that  the  African,  whether  civilized 
or  savage,  can  call  his  own?  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  race  is  not  capable  of  self-government  and 
the  eyes  of  many  are  watching  the  progress  of  Li- 
beria with  a  view  to  determining  that  question.  We 
only  ask,  in  all  fairness,  to  be  allowed  just  what  any 
other  people  would  require — free  scope  for  opera- 
tion. Do  not  wrest  our  territory  from  us  and  hamper 
us  in  our  operations,  and  then  stigmatize  the  race 
with  incapacity,  because  we  do  not  work  miracles. 
Give  us  a  fair  chance,  and  then  if  we  utterly  fail, 
we  shall  yield  the  point.  We  pray  you,  the  civilized 
and  Christian  nations  of  the  world,  to  use  your  influ- 
ence in  our  behalf.  We  have  no  power  to  prevent 
this  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  French  govern- 
ment ;  but  we  know  that  we  have  right  on  our  side, 
and  are  willing  to  have  our  claims  to  the  territory 
in  question  examined.  We  do  not  consent  to  France's 
taking  that  portion  of  our  territory  lying  between 
the  Cavalla  and  San  Pedro  rivers ;  nor  do  we  recog- 
nize its  claim  to  points  on  our  Grain  Coast  which, 
as  shown  above,  our  government  has  been  in  posses- 
sion of  so  long.  We  protest,  too,  against  that  gov- 
ernment's marking  off  narrow  limits  of  interior  land 
for  us.  We  claim  the  right  to  extend  as  far  interior- 
ward  as  our  necessities  require.  We  are  not  for- 
eigners; we  are  Africans  and  this  is  Africa.  Such 
being  the  case,  we  have  certain  natural  rights — God 
given  rights — to  this  territory  which  no  foreigners 
can  have.  We  should  have  room  enough,  not  only  for 
our  present  population,  but  also  to  afford  a  home  for 
our  brethren  in  exile  who  may  wish  to  return  to  their 
fatherland  and  help  us  to  build  up  a  negro  nationality. 
We  implore  you,  the  civilized  and  Christian  nations 
of  the  world,  to  use  your  influence  to  have  these, 
our  reasonable  requirements  secured  to  us."  It  was 
published  broadcast  over  the  world.  It  was  an  appeal 
to  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  But  to  what 
use?  In  1892  thousands  of  square  miles  were  seized 
by  actual  force  and  the  United  States  had  not  been 
asked  to  exercise  its  good  offices  in  behalf  of  its  old 
colonial  possession  related  to  us  by  so  many  ties. 

I  could  go  on  through  the  years.  There  is  no  end 
to  the  story.  Since  1892  the  series  of  injustices  have 
continued  right  along.  Today  it  seems  to  be  a  settled 
policy  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  "first  I, 
then  you ;  then  I,  then  you."  Today  Great  Britain 
takes  a  slice ;  tomorrow,  France ;  the  next  day,  Great 


Britain,  and  the  next  day,  France ;  there  is  usually 
no  shadow  of  justice  in  the  claim;  nothing  but  force 
and  the  demands  of  trade.  In  1907  there  was  trouble 
with  both  the  neighbors,  on  the  west  and  on  the  east. 
Great  Britain  and  France  were  demanding  territory. 
The  President  of  the  Republic  went  to  Europe  in 
order  to  try  to  adjust  the  matter;  things  were  dis- 
cussed in  London  and  in  Paris  and  finally,  in  London, 
they  said  we  will  agree  to  nothing  in  the  way  of  set- 
tlement of  our  question  with  you  until  you  have 
settled  with  France.  They  wanted  to  see  just  what 
sized  slice  they  must  demand  in  order  to  maintain 
the  balance ;  that  was  the  point.  And  so  the  Liberian 
commission  went  to  France  to  settle  their  quarrel 
with  the  French;  when  they  reached  there,  the  de- 
mand made  was  so  humiliating  that  they  could  not 
stand  it  and  as  a  last  hope  turned  to  the  United  States 
again.  The  commissioners  consulted  the  American 
ambassador  at  Paris.  They  asked  that  the  United 
States  should  assist  Liberia  and  prevent  her  being 
robbed  of  so  large  a  portion  of  her  territory  and 
should  influence  in  bringing  the  French  government 
to  submit  the  whole  matter  in  dispute  to  arbitration. 
Reasonable  request ;  that  they  should  submit  the  mat- 
ter to  arbitration !  Ambassador  White  replied  that 
he  doubted  whether  the  United  States  would  aid  Li- 
beria in  her  crisis.  He  advised  President  Barclay  to 
accept  the  treaty  as  offered,  urging  that  if  he  failed 
to  do  so  the  French  would  make  further  encroach- 
ment and  the  Republic  would  meet  with  great  loss. 
Isn't  that  a  good  excuse?  Let  them  have  it  because 
if  you  don't,  why,  they  will  take  more.  And  another 
chance  lost  to  stand  for  principle. 

A  few  years  passed  and  again  the  crowding.  In 
1907,  fearing  that  the  two  neighbors  had  decided  to 
actually  divide  the  Republic  between  them,  Liberia 
again  made  an  appeal  to  Washington.  A  commission 
of  three  from  Liberia  was  sent  to  our  capital  city. 
They  arrived  during  the  last  days  of  President  Roose- 
velt's administration.  They  were  well  received.  They 
were  competent  men.  All  who  came  into  contact  with 
them  were  impressed  by  their  intelligence,  their  hon- 
esty, and  the  justness  of  their  demands.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt himself  was  interested  and  insisted  upon  a  re- 
turn commission  being  appointed  to  go  to  Liberia  and 
see  what  really  was  there  and  what  might  be  done. 
In  1909  our  commission  went  across  the  sea.  They 
examined  the  whole  Liberian  situation.  They  pre- 
sented, on  their  return  in  1910,  an  official  statement 
under  the  title  of  "Affairs  in  Liberia" ;  it  was  a  really 
complete  report,  carefully  made,  well  considered,  full 
of  interesting  facts,  presenting  a  story  that  should 
have  caused  the  American  nation  to  rise  in  outraged 
anger,  demanding  right  and  justice  for  those  people. 
The  commission  in  its  report  made  six  recommenda- 
tions. The  first  one  was  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment ought  to  take  up  the  matter  of  boundary 
quarrels  and  aid  Liberia  in  settling  them  ;  the  second 
one  was  that  we  should  assist  Liberia  in  getting  out 
of  the  rather  serious  financial  situation  in  which  it 
was  at  the  moment.  The  other  recommendations  are 
not  for  the  moment  important  to  us.  Liberia  has  had 
two  loans  from  Great  Britain  and  both  of  them  have 
been  outrageous.  She  was,  in  1909,  almost  a  bankrupt 
nation.  She  could  hardly  keep  up  the  interest  of  her 
loans.  It  was  suggested  that  we  should  aid  her  in 
getting"  out  of  her  financial  difficulties. 
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The  report  really  did  do  some  good  to  Liberia,  Our 
government,  since  1910,  has  really  done  something  for 
the  Republic.  What  did  we  do  about  the  matter  of 
boundaries?  Absolutely  nothing.  We  stated  that  we 
were  sorry  these  injustices  had  been  done;  but  we 
advised  that  they  be  let  go.  On  that  occasion  I  illus- 
trated our  position  by  a  figure.  In  answer  to  Li- 
beria's appeal  for  justice,  we  said:  "Little  brother, 
they  have  taken  your  shoes  and  your  hat ;  we  are 
sorry  for  you;  but  be  thankful  that  they  have  left 
your  jacket  and  your  trousers.  Don't  try  to  get  back 
your  shoes  and  hat  because  if  you  do,  they  might  get 
torn  in  the  struggle."  Do  you  see?  That  was  our 
answer.  That  was  how  we  helped  Liberia  settle  her 
disputes.  It  is  past;  it  is  too  bad;  it  is  unjust,  but 
don't  say  anything;  put  up  with  it.  What  vigorous 
help  we  gave  our  offspring.  And  what  more  will  we 
do,  when  the  big  neighbors  lay  their  hands  upon  the 
trousers  and  jacket? 

As  regards  the  second  recommendation  we  did  some- 
thing. The  debts  of  Liberia  amounted  to  something 
near  one  million  and  a  half  of  dollars ;  the  urgent  cred- 
itor was  England.  What  was  wanted  was  that  these 
old  obligations  should  be  met  and  new  arrangements 
made  for  handling  Liberia's  finances.  The  United 
States  raised  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  for  Li- 
beria at  New  York  banks ;  bonds  were  issued  and  we 
made  an  arrangement  for  securing  the  loan.  It  was 
a  rather  weak  arrangement.  Remember  the  amount. 
Ii  was  not  large.  The  affair  was  really  a  little  fam- 
ily matter.  There  were  Liberia  and  our  government, 
and  the  New  York  bankers ;  it  was  easy  to  secure  the 
loan  because  there  was  plenty  of  money  going  through 
the  Liberian  customs  houses  at  that  moment ;  the  banks 
of  New  York  could  have  taken  over  the  matter  without 
any  trouble  at  all.  There  was  no  reason  for  consult- 
ing other  nations.  It  was  in  no  sense  an  international 
affair.  But  we  arranged  for  an  international  commis- 
sion. Four  receivers  were  appointed.  The  chief  re- 
ceiver was  American,  but  a  French,  German  and  an 
English  receiver  was  also  appointed,  and  the  customs 
business  of  Liberia  has  to  be  done  by  four  men  instead 
of  one  and  the  Liberian  government  is  paying  four 
receivers  handsome  salaries;  she  is  now  running  the 
chance  of  getting  into  difficulty  at  any  time  with  four 
different  nations  instead  of  dealing  with  one  over  a 
paltry  million  and  a  half  of  dollars ;  yet  the  million  and 
a  half  of  dollars  was  actually  supplied  by  New  York 
banks. 

Why  give  Germans  and  French  and  English  a  chance 
to  meddle  in  Liberian  aff'airs?  The  matter  only  con- 
cerned the  United  States  and  Liberia.  The  true  rea- 
son for  the  arrangement  was  that  in  those  days  we 
loved  to  figure  in  international  politics  as  a  world 
power.  Meantime  receivers  from  three  foreign  na- 
tions sit  in  Liberian  customs  houses  and  draw  salaries 
three_  times  as  large  as  they  could  have  drawn  if  they 
remained  at  home.  Liberia  was  paying  the  bills  and 
she  is  paying  them  yet. 

Now  we  come  down  to  the  present  hour.  At  this 
moment  is  there  anything  we  should  be  doing?  Are 
there  problems  and  questions  in  Liberia  today?  Are 
there  such  things  now  in  that  Republic,  as  Liberia 
has  faced  before?  Yes.  there  are  three  dreadful  dan- 
ers  facing  the  black  republic.  There  is  first  the  old, 
old,  old  question  of  difiiculty  with  its  neighbors  and 
they  have  struck  upon  a  brand  new  idea,  which  will. 


if  carried  through,  enable  them  to  divide  what  is  left 
of  the  black  republic.  It  is  connected  with  the  war 
now  raging.  Notice  that  the  principal  reason  of  the 
present  great  world  war  is  simply  the  sacredness  of 
British  trade.  Sacredness  of  British  trade  is  the  one 
thing  that  has  thrown  millions  into  ar-ms  today.  All 
has  to  yield  to  it.  When  Liberia  gets  in  its  way, 
Liberia  has  to  go ;  when  China  threatens  British  trade 
in  opium,  China  has  to  go ;  when  it  is  a  Burmese  king 
who  wants  to  hold  the  powers  of  the  nation  handed 
down  to  him  by  ancestors,  he  has  to  go,  if  he  stands  in 
the  way  of  British  trade;  sacredness  of  British  trade 
cost  Spain  her  greatness ;  it  cost  Holland  her  greatness  ; 
and  France,  and  the  United  States.  Well  the  great  war 
now  threatens  the  Liberian  republic.  In  the  paper  the 
other  morning,  we  read  that  the  allies  claim  that  Li- 
beria has  infringed  neutrality.  Think  of  that.  Li- 
beria has  infringed  neutrality !  How?  Why,  there  is 
a  German  cable,  that  runs  from  Monrovia  across  to 
South  America,  and  the  allies  say  that  that  cable  has 
been  used  .to  the  advantage  of  Germany  in  the  pres- 
ent war,  and  Liberia  must  be  dealt  with,  and  seriously. 
Do  you  know  that  there  is  also  a  wireless  station  at 
Mon  rovia  ?  It  belongs  to  France.  The  German  cable 
connects  with  South  America  and  how  it  is  going  to 
connect  with  anything  else  under  the  present  condi- 
tions is  inconceivable ;  but  the  wireless  station,  up  there 
on  the  hill  at  Monrovia,  is  in  direct  connection  with  a 
chain  of  wireless  stations  that  covers  the  whole  of  the 
vast  French  Empire  in  Africa.  Whether  messages 
sent  by  German  cable  can  be  used  is  doubtful,  but  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  messages  can  be  sent  today 
anywhere  by  that  French  wireless.  It  may  be  true 
that  Liberia  is  unable  to  prevent  misuse  of  the  cable 
or  the  wireless ;  but  the  outcry  by  the  allies  is  a  mere 
excuse  for  putting  through  the  final  division  of  the 
country.  The  great  chance  for  the  allies  to  deal 
harshly  with  the  black  republic  and  to  rend  jacket  and 
trousers,  leaving  half  of  each  in  the  hands  of  France 
and  England,  has  come. 

In  the  next  place,  they  are  starving  today  in  Liberia, 
starving.  When  I  say  starving  I  mean  that  they  lack 
food  to  eat.  Doesn't  that  seem  an  impossible  situa- 
tion? How  is  it  conceivable  that  Liberia  in  Africa,  in 
the  tropics,  should  be  starving  for  food?  In  Liberia 
they  never  have  done  as  their  friends  would  like,  in 
reference  to  agriculture.  They  do  not  work  the  soil. 
From  the  first  settlement  down  to  the  present  time, 
every  friend  that  they  have  ever  had  has  said :  "Why 
don't  you  work  your  fields?  Why  don't  you  develop 
agriculture?"  Well,  they  have  not  done  it.  They  do 
not  raise  rice,  yet  their  country  is  well  adapted  to  rice. 
They  import  fish  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  yet  there 
are  fish  in  Liberian  waters.  They  have  not  made  their 
own  sugar  and  yet  the  climate  is  suited  to  the  cane. 
Everything  comes  from  the  outside  world,  because  th.ey 
have  always  lived  on  and  by  trade.  I  have  found  fault 
with  them  for  not  developing  their  agriculture,  but  who 
can  blame  them?  If  they  do  not  care  to  work  the 
fields,  labor  which,  in  their  minds,  has  been  the  mark 
of  slavery  and  bondage,  they  will  not  do  it ;  that  is  all. 
It  has  been  easy  to  gai^  wealth  by  trade;  why  labor 
then  ?  So  today  they  are  starving  because  they  have 
not  worked  their  fields.  Within  the  last  day  or  so, 
there  was  an  appeal  in  the  newspapers  direct  from  Li- 
beria, saying:    Send  us  ships  of  food  for  we  are 
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starving,  and  we  will  send  }ou  in  return  the  trade 
stuffs  that  have  made  so  many  fortunes. 

Lastly,  Liberia  today  is  facing-  serious  financial  diffi- 
culties. Everything  was  going  splendidly  until  tht 
war.  Obligations  of  the  government  were  met  and 
there  was  surplus.  Then  came  the  war,  and  ships 
stopped  and  the  customs  houses  might  as  well  be 
closed.  The  government  has  now  no  income.  Since 
early  in  the  Fall  officials  have  been  on  half  pay  and 
during  these  last  few  months  on  no  pay,  and  the  bank- 
ers in  New  York  receive  no  interest.  If  ever  there 
was  need  of  a  moratorium,  now  is  the  time  and  Liberia 
the  place  for  it.  I  am  told  that  we  have  taken  the  de- 
lay in  meeting  interest  seriously  and  that  we  think  that 
something  should  be  done  to  make  Liberia  pay.  In 
letters  I  have  recently  received,  I  am  told  that  we 
asked  London  whether  she  would  object  if  we  were 
strenuous  in  dealing  with  the  Republic.  Curious  is  it 
not  that  we  ask  England  ?  It  is  reported  that  she  re- 
plied: "Go  ahead,  but  use  no  sentiment."  The  reply 
sounds  plausible.  The  secret  of  national  success  as 
proved  by  England  is  to  use  no  sentiment. , 

Here  then,  is  Liberia's  three-fold  crisis.  There  is 
danger  of  the  black  man's  republic  being-  wiped  off  of 
the  map  under  the  pretense  of  infringement  of  neu- 
trality. A  nation  starving  for  food  begs  for  supplies, 
for  which  she  offers  rich  repayment.  A  struggling 
Republic  is  unable  to  meet  its  debts,  though  amply 
able,  when  the  war  is  ended,  to  resume  its  normal  con- 
dition. In  this  crisis,  they  ask  us  for  our  help  and 
sympathy.  Shall  we  help?  Or  will  we,  as  so  often 
in  the  past,  fail  Liberia,  our  daughter  nation,  our  one 
colony,  in  her  hour  of  need  ? 


A  School-Teacher's  Victory 


On  a  transatlantic  liner,  during  a  recent  voyage 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  there  was  a  dapper 
little  fellow  from  London  whose  unlimited  conceit 
made  him  anything  but  popular  with  his  fellow  pas- 
sengers. He  was  so  ready  of  wit  that  he  usually  had 
the  best  of  it  in  repartee.  Each  time,  of  course,  he 
became  more  conceited  than  before.  It  was  a  bright 
Brooklyn  school  teacher  who  finally  wrought  his 
downfall. 

One  day,  in  a  sheltered  spot  on  the  deck,  some  of 
the  passengers  were  passing  the  time  in  playing  a 
game  of  quotations.  As  they  sat  in  a  semicircle, 
each  in  turn  gave  a  quotation — the  first  quotation 
beginning  with  "A,"  the  second  with  "B,"  and  so  on. 
The  special  point  was  to  give  a  quotation  suggested 
in  some  way  by  the  precedi  ng  one  or  by  the  person 
who  had  given  it.  Chance  brought  the  Brooklyn 
school  teacher  seventh  in  line,  next  .to  the  young  man 
from  London.  When  the  young  man's  turn  came,  he 
looked  around  with  a  superior  smile  and  quoted : 

"Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman." 

There  was  an  instant's  hesitation  ;  then  the  clear, 
level  tones  of  the  young  teacher  were  heard : 

"God  made  him,  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a  man." 

The  roar  of  laughter  that  followed  broke  up  the 
game.  For  the  rest  of  the  voyage  the  dapper  young 
man  thought  more  and  talked  less. 

Youth's  Companion. 
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VIII. 
II.  Corinthians 

For  God  lovcth  a  cheerful  giver.  ix  :7. 

Our  lesson  is  Paul's  Second  Letter  to  the  Corinth- 
ians as  we  have  it  in  our  New  Testament,  written  per- 
haps six  or  eight  months  later  than  the  first  letter, 
possibly  from  some  point  in  Macedonia. 

We  will  follow  the  findings  of  Professor  Bacon  of 
Yale,  who  probably  has  said  about  the  last  word  as  to 
the  make-up  of  these  Epistles.  He  has  worked  out 
the  probable  tracing  of  the  letters  which  on  both  sides 
of  the  correspondence  clearly  have  been  lost. 

Last  week  we  left  Paul  in  Ephesus.  From  there 
he  went  to  Cesarea  and  on  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
left  the  collection.  He  had  started  back  on  the  third 
journey,  again  through  northern  Asia  Minor,  over  the 
hills  and  far  away;  came  to  Troas  again  and  was 
sorely  disappointed  not  to  find  Titus  there,  who  evi- 
dently had  been  sent  to  see  how  the  Christians  were 
getting  along  at  Ephesus  and  Corinth. 

Instead  of  meeting  Titus  with  brave  words  he  met 
gossipers,  who  told  of  quarreling  among  themselves 
and  that  there  had  arisen  bitter  opposition  to  Paul. 
Here  we  have  the  sad  and  too  familiar  story  of  a 
pastor  finding  his  own  flock  rejecting  him,  quarreling 
and  misinterpreting,  harking  on  the  weaknesses  and 
not  the  strength  of  the  man  ;  his  mistakes  and  not  his 
virtues.  While  under  this  strain  he  wrote  a  third 
letter  which  Bacon  very  ingeniously  suspects  he  has 
discovered  in  the  last  three  chapters  of  the  so- 
called  second  letter.  In  reading  it  you  will  see  how 
pertinent  is  the  suggestion.  Beginning  with  the  four- 
teenth verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  to  the  first  verse  of 
the  seventh  chapter  is  a  disconnected  chapter,  which 
he  suspects  is  a  fragment  of  the  very  first  letter  he 
ever  wrote,  implied  in  the  first  letter  as  we  now  have 
it.  It  is  a  section  which  seems  to  be  entirely  foreign 
to  the  context,  thrown  in  and  difficult  to  account  for. 

Here  again  we  must  remember  the  time  element. 
At  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  elapsed  from  the 
time  these  letters  were  written  to  the  time  when  they 
were  codified  and  canonized  into  a  "scripture,"  into 
a  "Holy  Bible,"  into  the  "Word  of  God."  Before  that 
they  had  been  gathered  together  for  pastoral  and  tract 
uses.  Doubtless  poor  Paul  had  been  dead  several  years 
before  the  writing  of  the  historical  material  now  the 
Book  of  Acts,  perhaps  twenty  years  elapsed  without 
printing,  without  newspapers  before  the  historian  of 
Acts  handled  them.  These  manuscripts  and  the  rich 
literature  of  the  Apocrypha  is  simply  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  three  hundred  years. 
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In  this  lost  first  letter  Paul  warns  the  Corinthians 
ag-ainst  heathen  influence.  He  says:  "We  are  a  tem- 
ple of  the  Living  God.  That  is  what  God  meant  when 
he  said,  quoting  from  Leviticus : 

"I  will  dwell  among  them,  and  walk  among  them  ; 
I  And  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people." 

Therefore  "Come  out  from  among  the  nations, 
And  separate  yourselves  from  them,"  says  the  Lord, 
"And  touch  nothing  impure ; 
And  I  will  welcome  you  ; 
And  I  will  be  a  father  to  you, 
And  you  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters," 
Says  the  Lord,  the  Ruler  of  all. 
With  these  promises,  dear  friends,  let  us  purify  ourselves 
from  everything  that  pollutes,  either  body  or  spirit,  and,  in 
deepest  reverence  for  God,  aim  at  perfect  holiness." 

This  is  evidently  a  misplaced  or  rescued  fragment 
of  a  lost  letter. 

What  Professor  Bacon  calls  the  Third  Letter  is 
found  in  the  last  three  chapters  in  the  second  letter 
to  the  Corinthians  in  our  Bible.  Here  we  have  a 
most  pathetic  revelation  of  a  man  tired  and  sick  and 
lonely,  misrepresented  and  misinterpreted.  Titus  had 
not  come  and  Paul  stooped  to  justify  himself.  He 
struck  back,  for  which  he  was  probably  sorry  after- 
ward. In  the  tenth  chapter  he  asserts  his  authority, 
which  they  had  impugned,  and  speaks  in  self-defense, 
taking  refuge  behind  the  editorial  "we,"  to  which  he 
had  a  right,  because  there  was  always  a  little  band 
of  them,  Sosthenes,  Titus  and  Timothy.  Paul  was 
sensitive  about  a  salary.  He  had  told  "God's  Good 
News"  without  payment,  accepting  from  other 
churches  that  he  might  serve  them,  for,  he  said,  "our 
Brothers,  on  coming  from  Macedonia,  supplied  my 
needs."  We  find  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  accept 
help  from  the  church  at  Philippi  because  they  gave 
in  the  right  spirit,  but  he  would  not  take  help  from 
the  luxurious,  ease  loving  Corinthians,  who  perhaps 
were  talking  about  cutting  down  expenses.  Further 
on  he  gives  a  terrible  catalogue  of  his  suffering:  toil, 
imprisonment,  floggings — often  at  death's  door.  "Five 
times  I  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews  forty  lashes 
all  but  one."  Under  a  humane  provision  in  the  Jew- 
ish regulations  no  man  should  receive  more  than  forty 
lashes — for  a  minor  offence,  perhaps — and  in  order 
not  to  overstep  this  limit  the  administrator  stopped  at 
the  thirty-ninth  lash. 

Three  times  I  was  beaten  with  rods.  Once  I  was  stoned. 
Three  times  I  was  shipwrecked.  I  have  spent  a  whole  day 
and  night  in  the  deep.  My  journeys  have  been  many.  I  have 
been  through  dangers  of  rivers,  dangers  from  robbers,  dan- 
gers from  my  own  people,  dangers  from  the  Gentiles,  dangers 
in  towns,  dangers  in  the  country,  dangers  on  the  sea,  dangers 
from  false  Brothers.  I  have  been  through  toil  and  hardship; 
I  have  passed  many  a  sleepless  night;  I  have  endured  hunger 
and  thirst;  I  have  often  been  without  food;  I  have  known 
cold  and  nakedness.  And,  not  to  speak  of  other  things,  there 
is  my  daily  burden  of  anxiety  about  all  the  churches. 

The  mystic  character  of  Paul  will  require  another 
lesson.  He  was  given  to  visions.  Of  course  the  ma- 
terialistic philosopher  would  say  that  he  had  disor- 
dered nerves  and  was  subject  to  epilepsy.  After  speak- 
ing of  such  experiences  he  writes : 

Most  gladly,  then,  will  I  boast  all  the  more  of  my  weak- 
nesses, so  that  the  strength  of  the  Christ  may  overshadow  me 
That  IS  why  I  delight  in  weakness,  ill-treatment,  hardships 
persecution  and  difficulties,  when  borne  for  Christ.  For,  when 
I  am  weak,  then  it  is  that  I  am  strong! 

There  is  no  manuscript  extant  of  this  that  is  earlier 
than  the  fifth  century.  The  Sinaitic  manuscript  dates 
somewhere  in  the  fifth  century  and  by  that  time  the 


priests  and  cardinals  had  had  their  conventions,  had 
voted  on  what  was  the  word  of  God  and  what  was 
not,  and  it  had  become  the  "Canon,"  the  rule  of  faith 
and  practice.  Remove  it  from  the  instruments  of 
criticism  and  appreciation  that  goes  with  such  letters 
and  you  take  away  from  it  its  life  and  enjoyment. 
Imagine  the  letters  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Thomas 
Paine  telescoped  with  snatches  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  representing  in  two  thousand  years  the 
inspired  foundation  of  the  American  Republic  and 
you  have  something  of  a  parallel. 

These  were  quoted  and  cited  by  the  earlier  Fathers, 
Clement  and  Justin  Martyn  and  others,  and  when  the 
priests  began  to  organize  the  church  they  felt  the 
need  of  some  supplement  to  the  Old  Testament,  as 
there  came  a  time  when  there  were  more  Gentiles 
than  Jews  in  the  new  movement.  When  Paul  had  been 
dead  long  enough,  his  writings  were  accepted  as  the 
revelation  of  the  Almighty. 

Now  read  the  first  nine  chapters  of  II  Corinthians, 
or,  perhaps  Paul's  fourth  Epistle,  and  see  how  sweet 
and  gentle,  how  grateful  and  tender  and  sympathetic 
is  Paul.  Titus  had  come  back  with  a  rather  hopeful 
report.  He  says:  "Things  are  not  so  bad  as  they 
were."  One  of  Paul's  enemies  had  turned  to  him  and 
was  working  for  him  might  and  main.  Paul  writes 
with  thanksgiving  and  encouragement:  "It  is  true  that 
we  have  our  full  share  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  but 
also  our  full  share  of  consolation."  "This  treasure  we 
have  in  earthly  vessels,  that  its  all-prevailing  power 
may  be  seen  to  come  from  God.  .  .  .  Though  pressed 
on  every  side  we  are  never  hemmed  in ;  though  per- 
plexed, never  driven  to  despair;  though  pursued, 
never  abandoned;  though  struck  down,  never  killed." 

We  see  how  at  this  time  Judaism  was  beginning  to 
spread  among  the  thoughtful  people  of  Rome  and 
Greece.  The  work  done  in  Alexandria  had  been 
spreading.  Philo  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  the 
reason  so  many  women  were  openly  interested  in  the 
God  thought  of  Judaism  was  that  they  were  not  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  men 
and  were  more  free  in  fraternizing  with  the  Jews. 

The  four  letters  contained  in  I  and  II  Corinthians 
as  we  have  them  in  our  Bible,  according  to  Professor 
Bacon,  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 
First  Letter — II  Cor.  vi:14-vii:l. 
Second  Letter — I  Cor.  entire. 
Third  Letter — II  Cor.  x-xiii. 
Fourth  Letter — II  Cor.  i-ix. 


(1)  What  is  the  subject  Paul  discusses  in  last  three 
chapters? 

(2)  Give  reasons  for  the  confusion  of  writings  of  this 
period. 

(3)  Read  chapter  eleven  for  an  account  of  Paul's  suf- 
ferings. 

(4)  What  is  the  tone  of  the  greater  part  of  this  epistle? 


THE  DAY— THE  WAY. 


Not  for  one  single  day 
Can  I  discern  my  way, 

But  this  I  surely  know — 
Who  gives  the  day 
Will  show  the  way 

So  I  securely  go. 

— John  O. re  II  ha  111. 
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THE  FIELD 

"T%e  iVorld  is  my  Ctuntry,  /•  do  G*od  is  my  RtUgion." 


THE  MAN  vs.  THE  MONEY 


A  two  million  dollar  order  for  war 
shells  turned  down — this  was  the  news- 
paper story.  A  Mr.  Clarence  H.  How- 
ard, president  of  the  Commonwealth 
Steel  Company  of  Granite  City,  111.,  so 
it  was  said,  had  refused  sucii  an  order 
because  he  happened  to  have  certain 
convictions  concerning  war.  It  was 
worth  verifying.  We  wrote  to  Gran- 
ite City  and  Mr.  Howard's  secretary 
sends  us  an  interview  between  Mr. 
Howard  and  a  reporter  which  we  are 
authorized  to  regard  as  substantially 
correct.  The  order  came  indirectly.  No 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  urging 
the  manufacture  of  shells,  but  Mr.  How- 
ard makes  the  statement : 

"All  my  life  I  have  been  working  for 
the  better  protection  of  life.  It  would 
not  be  consistent  to  manufacture  de- 
vices for  the  destruction  of  life.  I  do 
not  believe  in  warfare,  and  I,  for  one, 
will  not  further  warfare.  I  don't  care 
what  others  are  doing  and  I  have  not 
criticized  others.  They  can  do  as  they 
like,  but  I  don't  want  any  gain  that 
comes  from  bullets." 

"I'll  put  it  another  way,"  said  Mr. 
Howard.  "If  every  person  in  the  world 
were  to  apply  the  Golden  Rule,  the  war 
would  stop  in  a  minute.  You  are  not 
living  up  to  the  Golden  Rule  when  you 
kill  people.  This  war  is  insane — a  dis- 
grace to  humanity.  We  should  live  to 
do  good  in  this  world,  and  it  is  not  do- 
ing good  to  shoot  and  kill." 

All  this  strange  lack  of  conformity  to 
ordinary  business  methods,  this  unwil- 
lingness to  share  in  any  gain  that  comes 
from  the  violation  of  a  deep  conviction, 
finds  its  explanation,  an  explanation  so 
simple  that  a  child  can  understand  it,  in 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Howard's  plant  is 
known  in  the  West  as  "The  Golden  Rule 
Plant."  Known  as  such,  and  the  honest 
effort  is  really  made  to  have  it  true  to 
its  reputation.  Of  course  a  man  believ- 
ing in  the  Golden  Rule  couldn't  make 
shells  to  blow  his  fellows  to  pieces  in 
any  such  war  as  this.  Among  steel  man- 
ufacturers one  cannot  help  wondering 
why  Mr.  Howard's  seems  so  singular  a 
case.  Has  the  clever  idea  never  struck 
him  that  he  might  make  millions  out  of 


armor  plate,  shells  and  other  similar  de- 
vices and  then  use  the  millions  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace? 

— Our  Dumb  Animals. 


PREPAREDNESS  FOR  PEACE 


Every  man,  citizen,  officer,  politician, 
journalist,  forger  of  armor  plate,  who 
discusses  international  episodes  in  terms 
of  war,  is  a  menace  to  his  country's 
welfare. 

It  is  not  the  great  navy  as  a  navy 
which  is  likely  to  menace  peace.  It  is 
a  great  navy  conjured  up  by  those  who 
have  something  to  gain  by  its  opera- 
tions. Let  the  navy  be  as  strong  as  its 
naval  experts  can  convince  a  commis- 
sion of  statesmen  that  it  ought  to  be. 
We  are  not  afraid  of  an  efficient  army 
which  keeps  its  place.  Only  treat  us 
fairly  and  speak  to  us  in  our  interest 
as  a  people  and  in  ours  alone. 

Why  not  establish  a  permanent  non- 
partisan, non-military  Council  of  Peace? 
We  spend  now  some  $290,000,000  a  year 
on  "preparedness  for  war,"  of  course 
without  getting  it,  though  coming  once 
or  twice  dangerously  near  it. 

Let  us  in  addition  spend  one  per  cent 
of  this  amount,  on  preparedness  for 
peace.    It  is  an  experiment  worth  trying. 

— David  Starr  Jordan. 
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Invocation  for  a  Planting 


Spirit  of  the  seed 
Bless  the  hand  that  sows, 
And  when  you  are  freed 
Rise  a  rose. 

To  another  birth 
Waken  now  and  smile. 
Grace  our  bit  of  earth 
A  brief  while. 

In  your  little  life  haply  we  may  know 
God's  joy  when  He  watched  His  first  flower  grow. 
Child  of  ch  anging  forms,  shall  I  pass  like  you 
Into  something  strange,  beautiful  and  new? 

— Pauline  Florence  Brower. 
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THE  EPITAPH. 


Write  on  my  grave  when  I  am  dead, 

Whatever  road  I  trod 
That  I  admired  and  honored 

The  w^ondrous  works  of  God. 

That  all  the  days  and  years  I  had, 

The  greatest  and  the  least, 
Each  day  with  grateful  heart  and  glad 

I  sat  me  to  a  feast. 

That  not  alone  for  body's  meat 
Which  takes  the  lowest  place 

I  gave  him  grace  when  I  did  eat 
And  with  a  shining  face. 

But  for  the  spirit  filled  and  fed 
That  else  must  waste  and  die, 

With  sun  and  stars  replenished 
And  dew  and  evening  sky. 

The  beauty  of  the  hills  and  seas 
Brimmed  that  immortal  cup; 

And  when  I  went  by  fields  and  trees 
My  heart  was  lifted  up. 

Lay  me  in  the  green  grass  and  write 

Upon  the  daisied  sod 
That  still  I  praised  with  all  my  might 

The  wondrous  works  of  God. 

— Katharine  Tynan. 


It  is  very  instructive  and  interesting  to  compare  the 
Constructive  Peace  platforms  as  published  in  the  Sur- 
vey in  March  6th,  to  find  wherein  they  agree  and 
wherein  they  diflfer.  Four  are  from  Europe,  six  from 
various  Peace  Parties  in  the  United  States,  all  stand 
for  some  form  of  disarmament.  All  but  two,  and 
those  American,  stand  for  the  right  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  territory  to  decide  by  whom  they  shall  be  gov- 
erned. No  indemnities  where  indemnities  are  men- 
tioned, and  in  all  an  appeal  to  democracy,  the  right 
of  the  people  to  decide  the  questions  of  war. 

o.  c.  s. 


Is  the  Ontario  Board  of  Censors  in  Canada  doing 
well  to  prohibit  Moving  War  Pictures?  They  are  jus- 
tified in  the  fear  that  such  revelations  as  the  camera 
gives  of  actual  battle  scenes  and  hospital  experience 
will  tend  to  discourage  enlistment,  but  would  that  be 
a  very  bad  thing?  The  United  States  finds  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  raise  its  army  and  navy,  even  at  its 
present  low  maximum.  The  young  men  of  the  United 
States  are  not  drawn  to  the  idleness  or  at  least  to  the 
non-productivity  of  the  camp  and  the  training  ship. 
Life  on  pacific  lines  has  too  many  attractions.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  war  will  cease  because  individuals  will 
become  too  intelligent  to  be  fooled  by  the  glamour  of 


the  parade,  and  the  false  glory  of  battlefields,  and  the 
treacherous,  narrow  inspirations  of  patriotism  that 
nourishes  a  love  of  country  banded  by  a  hate  of  all 
rival  countries. 


What  a  touching  revelation  of  human  nature,  a^ 
forcible  demonstration  that  life  and  art  strike  deeper 
than  the  prejudices  of  patriotism,  and  the  supposed 
hatreds  of  the  battlefield,  is  indicated  in  this  item  of 
news  by  a  foreign  correspondent  of  a  London  paper. 
He  tells  of  how  a  Welsh  soldier  with  a  vibrant  voice 
and  a  soul  back  of  it  brought  about  a  temporary  truce 
during  the  fighting  near  Dixmude  in  this  way : 

It  was  a  miserable  night.  A  heavy  rain  had  filled  the 
trenches  knee-deep  with  half-frozen  mud.  There  was  no 
sound  except  the  "plop"  of  a  German  bullet  against  the  earth 
of  the  parapet  and  the  crack  of  a  British  rifle  in  return. 

We  were  unprepared  for  any  break  in  the  dull  misery 
of  our  routine  when  out  of  the  darkness  came  a  voice.  It 
was  a  merry  Welsh  ballad  called  "Hob  y  deri  dando,"  sung 
in  as  fine  a  voice  as  one  could  hear  on  the  stage.  It  was  the 
cheeriest  sound  I  ever  heard.  At  the  end  a  round  of  applause 
came_  down  the  trenches.  But,  imagine  our  surprise,  to  hear 
clapping  and  calls  for  more,  in  good  English,  from  the  Ger- 
man trenches.  Thereupon  the  gallant  Welshman  gave  us 
"Mintra  Gwen." 

Meantime  we  realized  that  not  a  shot  had  been  fired  by 
either  side  during  the  song.  We  had  forgotten  all  about  war. 
So  a  bargain  was  struck  with  the  Germans  that  if  the  Welsh- 
man would  give  us  another  song,  neither  side  would  fire  any 
more  until  daylight. 

The  third  song  was  "Hen  Wlad  fy  Nhadau."  It  was  per- 
haps the  first  time  the  Welsh  national  anthem  was  ever  heard 
on  this  dismal  Flemish  morass. 


The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  in  the 
Chinese  Cabinet  has  written  a  new  national  anthem 
for  Republican  China.  The  music  to  which  it  is  set 
is  said  to  have  an  "Oriental  flavor."  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  it  may  gain  popularity,  and  that  it  may 
become  indeed  a  "national  hymn."  The  following 
free  translation  is  of  more  than  literary  value.  It 
reveals  the  perennial  element  in  the  teaching  of  Con- 
fucius and  Mencius.  It  reflects  a  poltical  economy 
that  does  not  stop  with  the  raising  of  bread  and  bar- 
tering of  goods.  Where  is  the  poet  who  will  put  in 
fitting  rhythm  the  heart  of  this  hymn  set  to  interna- 
tional music,  that  will  challenge  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
international  intimacy  with  "Republican  China." 
Her  majestic  mountains  and  superb  landscapes 
Witness  the  greatness  of  China. 
Chosen  home  of  the  oldest  civilization. 

The   Emperors   have   effaced   themselves   and   restored  the 

throne  to  the  people. 
To  the  people  belongs  the  supreme  power. 
Long  have  Confucius  and  Mencius  taught  this; 
In  the  time  of  Yao  and  of  Shun  was  it  proclaimed. 
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The  people  comprise  the  five  races,  and  the  five  races  are 

indissohible. 
Thus  united,  China  is  invincible. 

We  must  develop  the  wealth  of  the  land,  foster  agriculture 

and  industry. 
Redress  wrongs  and  make  our  people  happy. 
Education  and  civilization  are  the  great  works  of  the  day. 
We  must  all  be  equal  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
For  did  not  Confucius  and  Mencius  teach  absolute  social 

equality  ? 


There  has  recently  been  much  discussion  of  tlie 
very  serious  problem  of  the  unemployed.  All  sorts 
.  of  remedies  have  been  proposed.  It  has  been  very 
earnestly  contended  by  some  that  the  problem  would 
disappear  if  the  policy  of  "single  tax"  were  every- 
where adopted.  Others  as  earnestly  claim  that  "so- 
cialism" would  remove  the  difficulty.  There  are  some 
who  argue  that  what  we  need  are  more  "trade  schools." 
Some  help  might  be  found  in  all  these  directions.  But 
the  advocates  of  all  such  remedies  make  two  mis- 
takes :  They  discuss  the  social  problem  without  due 
regard  to  the  inevitable  litnitation  of  human  nature. 
They  assume  that  man  is  essentially  perfect  and  that 
the  world's  evils  are  all  due  to  vicious  organization : 
Change  the  methods  and  all  would  be  heavenly, — ob- 
viously an  error.  Again,  all  these  advocates  deal  in 
generalities.  They  never  show  how  their  remedies 
would  surely  abolish  specific  evils.  For  example :  Last 
year  in  the  city  of  of  Boston  there  were  60,000  arrests 
for  drunkenness !  This  gigantic  Drink-Curse  means 
vast  industrial,  domestic  and  human  inefficiency. 
There  will  necessarily  be  much  unemployment  as  long 
as  there  is  so  much  drinking.  Unfortunately  nearly 
all  our  social  reformers  ignore  this  greatest  eleinent 
in  the  problem  which  they  discuss.  Any  scheme  of 
social  regeneration  which  ignores  drink  and  leaves 
the  saloon  undestroyed  is  doomed  to  failure. 

J.  H.  c. 


A  friend  reports  our  most  notorious  evangelist  as 
recently  saying,  with  eyes  flaming  and  voice  vibrant 
with  anger:  "I  wish  that  I  were  Almighty  God  for  a 
time  that  I  might  give  deniers  of  Jesus'  deity  a  dose 
of  hell-fire!"  The  pity  of  it!  Not  simply  that  such 
things  are  said,  but  that  they  are  endured  and  ap- 
proved by  intelligent  Christians.  It  is  hard  to  under- 
stand how  a  disciple  of  Jesus  can  use  such  language. 
Has  he  never  read  the  Master's  rebuke :  Call  me  not 
good,  for  God  only  is  good  ?  Has  he  never  read  the 
last  prayer  of  Jesus :  Father,  forgive  therh  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do?  Has  he  never  read  Paul's 
test  of  a  Christian:  If  ye  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ 
ye  are  not  him?  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  bitterest 
controversies  of  Christians  have  raged  about  the 
dogma  of  Jesus'  deity.  Those  who  have  shed  the 
blood  of  heretics  have  been  those  who  have  claimed 
him  to  be  God.  There  is  no  blood  on  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  loved  him  as  human.    What  a  terrible 


misrepresentation  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  who  never 
asked  anyone  to  prove  his  love  by  hating  those  who 
beli  eve  difl^erently  about  him.  The  spirit  of  the  re- 
vivalist is  the  spirit  of  the  Inquisition:  the  spirit  that 
has  made  Belgium  an  ash-heap  spattered  with  inno- 
cent blood.  He  may  count  his  "converts"  by  the  thou- 
sand, but  to  what  has  he  converted  them?  Such  pitiful 
blaspheiuy  sets  back  the  cause  of  brotherhood  in  re- 
ligion more  than  a  generation.  j.  n.  c. 


Helping  the  "Fatherland" 


For  the  German  people  as  a  body,  a  great  many 
Americans  have  a  very  keen  sympathy.  It  is  felt  that 
they  have  been  most  wofully  deceived  and  most  un- 
wisely led.  Other  nations  have  been  misrepresented. 
They  have  been  taught  to  hate  where  there  was  no 
occasion  for  hatred.  They  have  been  made  to  feel 
that  their  national  existence  was  in  danger  when  such 
was  not  the  -case.  They  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
th  eir  own  welfare  demanded  the  overthrow  of  their 
neighbors.  All  this  has  been  profoundly  vicious  and 
the  whole  world  is  now  plunged  in  most  terrible  de- 
struction and  sufifering  because  of  their  mistake. 

The  grave  question  now  before  us  is:  What  can 
be  done  to  make  the  common  people  of  the  Father- 
land see  themselves  as  others  see  them;  to  look  at 
their  own  situation  from  a  new  and  higher  viewpoint ; 
to  realize  how  the  world  regards  them  and  some  of 
their  ideals  and  policies?  This  is  a  difficult  but  most 
important  task.  And  it  is  just  here  that  sensible  and 
high-minded  German-Americans  might  do  their  kins- 
men in  Europe  immense  service.  A  few  voices  are 
already  heard  among  us  that  point  the  way  in  this 
direction.  Conspicuous  among  them  Mr.  Oswald  Ga^r- 
rison  Villard,  who  has  recently  been  eloquently  plead- 
ing for  a  return  to  the  older  and  nobler  Germany; 
to  the  Germany  that  did  represent  the  real  piety,  true 
culture,  and  broad  humanity.  It  would  be  well  for 
all  of  us,  and  especially  for  Germans  in  the  homeland, 
if  many  more  German- Americans  would  speak  out 
with  similar  wisdom  and  emphasis.  The  most  patri- 
otic thing  that  our  German  neighbors  here  could  do, 
would  be  to  try  to  call  their  friends  across  the  sea 
back  to  their  best  selves  by  personal  correspondence 
and  press  articles,  by  private  and  public  speech. 

Another  thing  would  help  in  the  same  direction : 
Let  German-Americans  band  together  and  do  some- 
thing large  and  practial  in  relieving  the  terrible  dis- 
tress in  Belgium.  The  country  is  in  ruins  and  mil- 
lions suflfer.  If  we  leave  out  all  reference  to  neu- 
trality and  atrocity,  it  nevertheless  stands  true  that 
the  havoc  and  woe  are  due  to  the  German  invasion. 
The  universal  condemnation  of  the  world  is  evident. 
The  best  service  that  Germans  in  our  midst  can  ren- 
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der  the  Fatherland  is  to  show  in  the  most  substantial 
ways  possible,  by  all  manner  of  gifts, — money,  food, 
and  clothing, — magnanimity  and  humanity  to  those 
perishing  foes.  What  splendid  proof  of  applied 
Christianity  that  would  be?  How  such  generous  ac- 
tions on  the  part  of  German-Americans  for  the  Bel- 
gians would  prove  that  their  "culture"  is  more  than 
skin  deep  and  goes  into  the  very  heart?  Every  such 
contribution  to  mitigate  the  misery  of  Belgium  would 
win  the  applause  of  the  world  and  such  things  would 
do  more  to  make  the  name  "German"  glorious  than 
a  dozen  land  or  naval  victories ! 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  Ger- 
man papers  in  the  Fatherland  should  passionately  ex- 
hort the  German-Americans  among  us  to  follow  an 
exactly  opposite  course;  that  is,  to  organize  (enlisting 
the  Irish  to  help  them!)  a  political  propaganda  here 
in  order  to  compel  our  politicians  to  comply  with  the 
behests  of  Berlin.  But  nothing  could  be  more  unfor- 
tunate for  Germany.  This  threat  of  coercion,  this 
proposal  that  our  German  neighbors  use  their  ballots 
to  club  our  political  leaders  into  obeying  the  Kaiser, — ■ 
this  would  kindle  deep  resentment  among  us.  Amer- 
ica would  make  short  work  of  such  a  movement.  The 
mere  suggestion  shows  how  our  friends  across  the 
sea  have  lost  their  heads.  It  reveals  a  most  unfortu- 
nate misconception  of  the  real  world  situation.  This 
alone  proves  how  much  Germans  need  to  be  liberated 
from  vicious  and  injurious  delusions ;  one  might  al- 
most say,  an  insane  state  of  mind.  It  would  be  a 
very  great  thing  for  the  nations  if  German-Americans 
would  render  this  immense  service  to  the  Fatherland. 

J.  H.  c. 


Editorial  Wanderings 
III. 


The  "Editorial  \A'anderings"  reported  in  the  last 
issue  of  Unity  ended  at  Los  Angeles.  A  night  ride 
in  the  upper  chamber  of  a  Pullman  hostelry  (for 
traffic  is  heavy)  brought  me  to  Berkeley  and  pres- 
ently to  the  hospitable  companionship  of  my  old  friend 
and  whilom  fellow  traveler,  the  incomparable  Frede- 
rick L.  Hosmer.  As  pastor  emeritus  of  the  Church 
of  Berkeley  it  was  his  business  to  shepherd  his  younger 
colleague,  for  his  seniority  of  three  years  gave  to  him 
patriarchal  authority,  which  he  promptly  exercised. 
It  was  Saturday  morning  and  there  was  a  long,  radi- 
ant day,  with  the  near  beauty  of  the  blooming  cam- 
pus of  the  State  University,  the  far  beauty  of 
the  Golden  Gate,  and  the  night  radiance  on  the  hori- 
zon that  bespoke  the  glory  of  the  unvisited  Panama 
Exposition. 

Sunday  morning,  February  14th,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  preach  to  a  "full  house,"  some  of  whom  re- 


membered the  visit  of  seven  years  ago,  and  as  usual 
there  were  those  present  who  harked  back  to  the  older 
acquaintance  in  Chicago,  and  the  earlier  pastorate  in 
Janesville,  Wis.  Sunday  evening  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  meet  the  faculty  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian  School  for 
the  Ministry  in  the  home  of  the  daughters  of  my  dear 
friend  R.  L.  Herbert,  of  blessed  memory  to  the  ear- 
lier readers  of  Unity.  Miss  Edith,  who  was  for  sev- 
eral years  the  efficient  librarian  of  the  Cambridge 
Divinity  School,  at  Harvard,  is  now  Mrs.  Long,  her 
husband  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Berkeley,  and 
homing  with  her  is  her  sister  Susan,  remembered 
and  beloved  so  among  her  father's  old  parishioners 
of  Geneva,  Illinois,  and  Denver,  Colorado. 

Monday  morning  there  was  an  informal  talk  to  the 
students  and  teachers  of  the  Pacific- School  for  the 
Ministry,  which  now  claims  an  enrollment  of  twelve 
students,  Dean  Wilbur  and  Professor  Morgan  being 
resident  teachers.  The  school  is  so  co-ordinated  with 
the  adjoining  schools  for  the  ministry,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  that  the  students  have  profited 
by  the  larger  corps  of  teachers  in  these  institutions. 

It  is  proven  that  schools  representing  this  one  depart- 
ment of  education  are  not  hopefully  on  the  increase. 
Even  the  popular  "orthodox  denominations"  are  com- 
pelled to  be  satisfied  with  barely  holding  their  own 
in  their  training  schools  for  ministers.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  twelve  students  enrolled,  seven  graduates  in  the 
field  and  at  work,  approved  plans  for  a  new  building, 
and  in  addition  to  the  faculty,  speaks  well  for  the 
diligence  of  Dean  AA'ilbur,  and  the  energy  and  hope- 
fulness of  the  Pacific  constituency  of  the  Unitarian 
cause. 

Monday  night  the  editor  delivered  a  piece  of  his 
Peace  message  to  a  goodly  audience  of  students  and 
professors  in  California  Hall  of  the  University  of 
California.  Next  day  he  was  ofif  for  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford University,  and  found  the  Chancellor,  David 
Starr  Jordan,  busy  with  the  final  touches  on  a  book, 
one  more  and,  of  course,  the  best  on  that  account, 
in  the  series  of  publications  issued  by  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  When  this  volume,  entitled 
"War  and  Greed,"  sees  the  light  of  day,  there  will 
be  available  to  the  student  of  the  greatest  question  of 
the  present  time  the  latest  word  in  the  most  con- 
densed form  concerning  the  horrible  atrocities  now 
being  perpetrated  against  civilization  in  Europe,  and 
the  half-hearted  concessions  to  the  God  of  War,  made 
by  many  men  and  women,  too,  of  this  Republic. 

War  is  the  child  of  Aristocracy.  The  ill-favored 
bastard  of  Monarchy.  Its  foe  is  Democracy,  and  the 
hope  of  all  Peace  workers  lies  in  the  root  principles 
of  Democracy,  and  the  application  of  international 
problems. 

There  was  an  afternoon  ride  in  the  Chancellor's 
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new  auto  with  an  old  friend  of  my  ancient  campaign 
days  way  back  in  the  70's  from  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
and  the  wife  of  Unity's  friend,  everybody's  friend, 
Professor  Carruth.  The  professor  could  not  go  rid- 
ing because  he  must  meet  his  classes  in  poetry,  the 
class  that  is  not  studying  the  poets,  but  emulating 
them,  mastering  the  art  of  verse  making.  It  is  the 
theor}^  of  Professor  Carruth  that  while  there  are  few 
poets,  everybody  can  learn  to  master  the  trick  of 
writing  verse,  and  in  this  mastery  acquire  the  highest 
appreciation  of  the  works  of  the  masters. 

Of  course  it  was  like  "carrying  coals  to  Newcastle" 
for  me  to  speak  on  peace  at  the  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, where  the  highest  academic  ability  is  centered 
upon  this  problem.  Where  already  within  a  week 
Madame  Pethic-Lawrence  and  Gustav  Schwan  had 
been  heard,  yet  under  the  auspices  of  the  "Cosmopoli- 
tan Club,"  an  organization  which  has  for  its  motto, 
"Above  the  Nations  is  Humanity,"  a  goodly  audience 
was  gathered.  Dr.  Jordan  presided,  while  the  Editor 
of  Unity  gave  not  his  lecture  on  Peace,  but  sample 
bricks  from  the  same. 

Wednesday  morning  he  enjoyed  again  the  delightful 
ride  from  Palo  Alto  to  Berkeley,  with  the  blooming  or- 
chards, the  poppy  decorated  fields,  the  balmy  air,  its 
hint  of  Exposition  beauty  just  out  of  sigiit,  and  the 
ride  on  the  bay,  all  of  which  was  a  delightful  prelude 
to  the  one  o'clock  talk  with  the  pupils  and  teachers 
of  the  Alameda  High  School.  The  welcome  was 
warm  on  the  part  of  some  who  remembered  the  visit 
of  seven  years  ago,  mothers  whose  memories  and  en- 
thusiasm were  intertwined  with  the  friends  and  work- 
ers at  the  Lincoln  Centre,  and  further  back.  Six  or 
seven  hundred  students  crowded  the  too  meager  hall, 
perhaps  a  hundred  pupils  stood,  and  the  thirty-five 
minute  talk  asked  for  ended  in  an  hour  or  more  of 
joyful  exchange  of  thought  which  ripened  into  en- 
thusiasm and  love. 

And  now  it  is  Friday  morning,  with  the  Oakland 
High  School  expecting  me  at  one  p.  m.,  where  I  am 
to  be  directed  by  the  efficient  secretary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Peace  Society  and  agent  to  the  American  Peace 
Association,  Robert  C.  Root. 

The  sun  is  still  shining,  and  between  lectures  the 
editor  is  resting,  snatching  the  opportunity  now  and 
then  to  bring  up  his  correspondence,  renew  old  ac- 
quaintances, measure  time  by  heart  beats,  forget  the 
gray  hairs,  and  look  toward  Chicago.  But  I  must  not 
anticipate  prospective  wanderings.  With  greetings  to 
the  loved  readers  of  Unity.   More  anon. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Berkeley,  March  18,  1915. 


Toward  the  Peace  That  Shall  Last 


Society  has  probably  never  before  been  self-con- 
scious enough  to  note  carefully  the  subtle  reactions 
of  war,  inevitably  disastrous  to  the  humane  instincts 
which  have  been  asserting  themselves  in  the  social 
order. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  conflict,  the  people 
of  the  New  World  are  concerned  that  certain  things 
in  the  civilization  of  Europe  and  in  each  of  the  war- 
ring countries,  shall  not  perish. 

Though  the  United  States  must,  as  a  non-combatant 
nation,  maintain  a  neutral  attitude,  so  much  is  at  stake 
in  both  war  and  reconstruction,  that  on  the  day  when, 
as  President  Wilson  has  said,  the  nations  of  Europe 
come  together  for  settlement,  Americans,  should,  as 
freemen  and  democrats  and  peace  lovers,  express 
themselves  in  some  affirmative  way. 

This  statement  of  principles  is  the  outgrowth  of 
meetings  through  which  some  of  those  who  deal  with 
the  social  fabric  sought  in  humbleness  and  quiet  to 
clarify  their  minds  and  make  ready  to  act  in  concert. 

FOREWORD. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  a  number  of 
men  and  women  met  at  the  Henry  Street  Settlement 
in  New  York,  to  consider  its  ef¥ects  not  only  in  the 
belligerent  countries  but  in  the  neutral  countries  as 
well. 

At  a  second  conference  in  midwinter,  there  was  I 
abundant  confirmation  of  the  forecasts  made  six 
months  before,  of  retardation  to  those  movements  for 
the  progress  of  mankind  which  had  been  gaining  im- 
petus in  all  lands.  All  over  the  world  are  appearing 
the  proper  and  expected  signs  of  a  throwback. 

It  was  felt  to  be  a  duty  ta  break  silence  and  voice 
convictions.  The  following,  as  individuals,  found 
common  footing  in  this  declaration. 

Jane  Addams,  Head  Resident,  Hull  House,  Chicago. 

Emily  G.  Balch,  Professor  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  Wellesley. 

Edward  T.  Devine,  Director  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy,  New  York. 

John  Palmer  Gavit,  Managing  Editor  Evening  Post, 
New  York. 

John  Haynes  Holmes,  Pastor  Church  of  the  Mes- 
siah, New  York. 

Hamilton  Holt,  Editor  The  Independent,  New  York. 

Frederic  C.  Howe,  Commissioner  of  Immigration, 
New  York. 

William  I.  Hull,  Professor  of  History,  Swarthmore. 

Florence  Kelley,  Secretary  National  Consumers' 
League,  New  York. 

Paul  U.  Kellogg,  Editor  The  Survey,  New  York. 

William  Kent,  Member  of  Congress  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Professor  of  Social  Leg- 
islation, Columbia  University. 

Julian  W.  Mack,  Judge  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
Chicago. 

George  W.  Nasmyth,  Director  World  Peace  Foun- 
dation, Boston. 

Graham  Taylor,  Director  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy,  Chicago. 

Lillian  D.  Wald,  Head  Resident  Henry  Street 
(The  Nurses)  Settlement,  New  York. 
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Mornay  Williams,  Chairman  New  York  Child  La- 
bor Commission,  New  York. 

Stephen  S.  Wise,  Rabbi  Free  Synagogue,  New 
York. 

The  initiative  of  the  meetings,  and  the  purpose  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  called  them,  was  expressed  in 
a  letter  of  invitation,  from  which  the  paragraphs  on 
the  cover  of  this  pamphlet  are  taken.  It  was  issued 
in  the  names  of  Jane  Addams,  Lillian  D.  Wald  and 
Paul  U.  Kellogg. 

An  informal  committee  has  been  organized  with 
Miss  Wald  as  chairman. 

At  every  stage  of  warfare  in  the  past,  men  and 
women  in  all  nations  have  endeavored  to  abate  and 
lessen  it.  Their  repeated  endeavors  have  been  an- 
swered by  repeated  wars,  until  the  present  war  in  Eu- 
rope completes  the  works  of  death,  desolation  and 
tyranny. 

In  spite  of  this,  these  protests  against  war  are  des- 
tined to  succeed ;  as  once  before  in  the  history  of  the 
race,  the  sentiment  of  pity,  of  respect  for  human  life, 
called  a  halt  to  senseless  slaughter. 

There  came  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  and 
Jewish  people  when  a  few  set  their  faces  against 
human  sacrifice  as  a  religious  rite  of  their  highest 
faith, — bound  up,  like  our  wars,  with  old  fealties  and 
solemn  customs  and  with  their  most  desperate  fears. 
Humble  men  and  women,  out  of  sheer  affection  for 
their  kind,  revolted.  In  face  of  persecution  and  ridi- 
cule, they  warned  their  countrymen  that  in  pouring 
human  blood  upon  altars  to  the  gods,  they  wrought 
upon  their  kind  more  irreparable  wrong  than  any  evil 
against  which  they  sought  to  forefend.  Finally, 'there 
came  to  be  enough  people  with  courage  and  pitv  suffi- 
cient to  carry  a  generation  with  them;  and  human 
sacrifice  became  a  thing  of  the  past. 

It  took  the  human  race  many  centuries  to  rid  itself 
of  human  sacrifice;  during  many  centuries  more  it  re- 
lapsed again  and  again  in  periods  of  national  despair. 
So  we  have  fallen  back  into  warfare,  and  perhaps 
will  fall  back  again  and  again,  until  in  self-pity,  in 
self-defense,  in  self-assertion  of  the  right  of  life,  not 
as  hitherto,  a  few,  but  the  zt'JioIe  people  of  the  zvorld, 
will  brook  this  thing  no  longer. 

OUR  RIGHT  TO  PROTEST. 

By  that  opportunity,  now  ours  as  never  before,  to 
weigh  the  case  against  war  and  to  draw  the  counts 
from  burning  words  spoken  by  those  who  protest  and 
who  are  of  all  peoples— tcf'  make  single  judgment  and 
complete  indictment. 

By  that  good  fortune  which  has  placed  us  outside 
the  conflict ;  by  that  ill-fortune  by  which  the  belliger- 
ent and  his  rights  have  heretofore  strode  the  world; 
by  mine-strewn  channels,  and  by  international  codes 
which  offer  scant  redress — we  speak  as  people -of  a 
neutral  nation. 

By  the  unemployed  of  our  water  fronts,  and  the 
augmented  misery  of  our  cities;  by  the  financial  de- 
pression which  has  curtailed  our  school  building  and 
crippled  our  works  of  good-will ;  by  the  sluicing  of 
human  impulse  among  us  from  channels  of  social  de- 
velopment to  the  back-eddies  of  salvage  and  relief  

we  have  a  right  to  speak. 

By  the  hot  anger  and  civil  strife  that  we  have 
known  ;  by  our  pride,  vain-glory  and  covetousness  ;  by 
the  struggles  we  have  made  for  national  integrity  and 
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defence  of  our  hearthstones ;  by  our  consciousness 
that  every  instinct  and  motive  and  ideal  at  work  in 
this  war,  however  lofty  or  however  base,  has  had 
some  counterpart  in  our  national  history  and  our  cur- 
rent life — we  can  speak  a  common  language. 

By  that  comradeship  among  nations  which  has  made 
for  mutual  understanding;  by  those  inventions  which 
have  bound  us  in  communication  and  put  the  horrors 
of  war  at  our  doors;  by  the  mechanical  contrivances 
which  multiply  and  intensify  those  horrors;  by  the 
quickening  human  sympathies  which  have  made  us 
sensitive  to  the  hurts  of  others — we  can  speak  as  fel- 
low victims  of  this  great  oppression. 

By  our  heritage  from  each  embattled  nation ;  by  our 
debt  to  them  for  language  and  faiths  and  social  insti- 
tutions ;  for  science,  scholarship,  and  invention ;  by 
the  broken  and  desolated  hearts  that  will  come  to  us 
when  the  war  ends ;  by  our  kinships  and  our  un- 
feigned friendships — we  can  speak  as  brothers. 

By  all  these  things,  we  hold  the  present  opportunity 
for  conscience-searching  and  constructive  action  to  be 
an  especial  charge  upon  us ;  upon  the  newcomers 
among  us  from  the  fatherlands ;  and  upon  the  joint 
youth  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  two  Americas. 

WHAT  WAR  HAS  DONE  AND  IS  DOING  ITS  BLIGHTS. 

War  has  brought  low  our  conception  of  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  human  life  as  slavery  brought  low  our 
conception  of  human  liberty. 

It  has  benumbed  our  growing  sense  of  the  nurture 
of  life;  and  at  a  time  when  we  were  challenging 
Reichstag,  Parliament  and  Congress  with  the  need- 
lessness  of  an  infant  mortality  and  child  labor,  it 
entrenches  a  million  youths  with  cold  and  fever  and 
impending  death. 

It  has  thwarted  the  chance  of  our  times  toward  the 
fulfilment  of  life,  and  scattered  like  burst  shrapnel 
the  hands  of  the  sculptors  and  the  violinists,  the  limbs 
of  the  hurdlers  and  the  swimmers,  the  sensitive  mus- 
cles of  the  mechanics  and  the  weavers,  the  throats 
of  the  singers  and  the  interpreters,  the  eyes  of  the 
astronomers  and  the  melters — every  skilled  and  pres- 
cient part  of  the  human  body,  every  type  of  craft  and 
competence  of  the  human  mind. 

It  has  set  back  our  promptings  toward  the  conser- 
vation of  life;  and  in  a  decade  when  England  and 
France  and  Russia.  Germany  and  Austria  and  Bel- 
gium, have  been  working  out  social  insurance  against 
the  hazards  of  peace,  it  throws  back  upon  the  world 
an  unnumbered  company  of  the  widowed  and  the  fath- 
erless, and  of  aged  parents  left  bereft  and  destitute. 

It  has  blocked  our  way  toward  the  ascent  of  life, 
and  in  a  century  which  has  seen  the  beginnings  of  effort 
to  upbuild  the  common  stock,  has  cut  off  from  parent- 
hood the  strong,  the  courageous  and  the  high-spir- 
ited. 

ITS  INJURIES. 

It  has  in  its  development  of  armaments,  pitted  hu- 
man flesh  against  machinery. 

It  has  wrested  the  power  of  self-defense  from  the 
hands  of  freemen  who  wielded  lance  and  sword  and 
scythe,  and  has  set  them  as  machine-tenders  to  do  the 
bidding  of  their  masters. 

It  has  brought  strange  men  to  the  door-sills  of 
peaceful  people;  men  like  their  own  men.  bearing  no 
grudges  one  against  another;  men  snatched  away 
from  their  fields  and  villages  where  their  fathers  lie 
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buried,  to  kill  and  burn  and  destroy  till  this  other 
people  are  driven  from  their  homes  of  a  thousand 
years  or  sit  abject  and  broken. 

It  has  stripped  farms  and  ruined  self-sustaining 
communities,  and  poured  into  a  bewildered  march  for 
succor,  the  crippled  and  aged  and  bedridden ;  the  little 
children  and  the  women  great  with  child  unborn. 

It  has  set  vast  areas  at  the  task  of  rehabilitating 
economic  gains  won  through  centuries  of  struggle  and 
sacrifice ;  and  not  until  then  will  they  be  free  to  think 
not  merely  of  living,  but  of  better  life. 

It  has  razed  the  flowing  lines  in  which  the  art  and 
aspiration  of  earlier  generations  expressed  themselves, 
and  has  thus  waged  war  upon  the  dead. 

It  has  tortured  and  twisted  the  whole  social  fabric 
of  the  living. 

It  has  burdened  our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren with  a  staggering  load  of  debt. 

It  has  inundated  the  lowlands  of  the  world's  econ- 
omy with  penury  and  suffering  unreckonable,  hope- 
lessly depressing  standards  of  living  already  much  too 
low. 

It  has  rent  and  trampled  upon  the  network  of  world 
co-operation  in  trade  and  craftsmanship  which  had 
made  all  men  fellow-workers. 

It  has  whetted  a  lust  among  neutral  nations  to 
profit  by  furnishing  the  means  to  prolong  its  struggles. 

It  has  blasted  our  new  internationalism  in  the  pro- 
tection of  working  women  and  children. 

It  has  distracted  our  minds  with  the  business  of  de- 
struction and  stayed  the  forward  reach  of  the  builders 
among  men. 

It  has  conscripted  physician  and  surgeon,  summon- 
ing them  from  research  and  the  prolongation  of  life 
to  the  patchwork  of  its  wreckage. 

It  has  sucked  into  its  blood  and  mire  our  most  re- 
cent conquests  over  the  elements — over  electricity  and 
air  and  the  depths  of  ocean,  and  has  prostituted  our 
prowess  in  engineering,  chemistry  and  technology  to 
the  service  of  terror  and  injury. 

It  has  bent  our  achievements  in  transportation  into 
runways,  so  that  neither  volcanoes  nor  earthquakes, 
nor  the  rat-holes  of  famine,  but  only  the  plagues  can 
match  the  war  in  unbounded  disaster. 

ITS  WRONGS. 

It  has  in  its  compulsory  service  made  patriotism  a 
shell,  empty  of  liberty. 

It  has  set  up  the  military  independent  of  and  supe- 
rior to  the  civil  power. 

It  has  substituted  arbitrary  authority  and  the  morals 
of  foot-loose  men  who  escape  identity  in  the  com- 
mon uniform,  for  the  play  of  individual  conscience, 
and  that  social  pressure  which  in  household  and  vil- 
lage, in  neighborhood  and  state,  makes  for  individual 
responsibility,  for  decency  and  fair  play. 

It  has  battened  on  apathy,  unintelligence  and  help- 
lessness such  as  surrender  the  judgment  and  volition 
of  nations  into  a  few  hands ;  and  has  nullified  rights 
and  securities,  such  as  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
people  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

It  has  threatened  the  results  of  a  hundred  martyr- 
doms and  revolutions  and  put  in  jeopardy  those  free 
governments  which  make  possible  still  newer  social 
conquests. 

It  has  crushed  under  iron  heels  the  uprisings  of  civ- 
ilization itself. 


ITS  EVILS. 

It  has  turned  the  towers  of  art  and  science  into  new 
Babels,  so  that  our  philosophers  and  men  of  letters, 
our  physicists  and  geographers,  our  economists  and 
biologists  and  dramatists,  speak  in  strange  tongues, 
and  to  hate  each  other  has  become  a  holy  thing  among 
them. 

It  has  made  were-wolves  of  neighboring  peoples,  in 
the  imaginations  of  each  other. 

It  has  set  faithful  against  faithful,  priest  against 
priest,  prayers  against  prayers  for  that  success  of  one 
army  which  means  slaughter  of  both. 

It  has  put  its  stamp  upon  growing  boys  and  girls 
and  taught  them  to  hate  other  children  who  have 
chanced  to  be  born  on  the  other  side  of  some  man- 
made  boundary. 

It  has  massed  and  exploded  the  causes  of  strife, 
fostering  religious  antagonisms  and  racial  hates,  in- 
breeding with  the  ugliest  strains  of  commercialism, 
perverting  to  its  purposes  the  increase  of  over-dense 
populations  and  their  natural  yearning  for  new  op- 
portunities for  enterprise  and  livelihood. 

It  has  not  only  shattered  men's  breasts,  but  loos- 
ened the  black  fury  of  their  hearts ;  so  that  in  rape, 
and  cruelty,  and  rage,  we  have  ancient  brutishness 
trailing  at  the  heels  of  all  armies. 

It  has  found  a  world  of  friends  and  neighbors,  and 
substituted  a  world  of  outlanders  and  aliens  and  ene- 
mies. 

It  has  burned  itself  into  men's  souls  as  an  evil  fact 
of  life,  to  be  accepted  along  with  every  other  good 
and  evil ;  instead  of  what  it  is, — a  survival  of  barbar- 
ism which  can  and  should  be  ended. 

It  has  violated  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  race  and 
weakened  our  claim  upon  them  for  the  betterment  of 
the  conditions  under  which  people  live. 

It  has  given  the  lie  to  the  teachings  of  missionaries 
and  educators,  and  will  stay  civilization  in  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth. 

It  has  lessened  the  number  of  those  who  feel  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  all  people  as  their  own. 

It  has  strangled  truth  and  paralyzed  the  power  and 
wish  to  face  it,  and  has  set  up  monstrous  and  irrecon- 
cilable myths  of  self-justification. 

It  has  mutilated  the  human  spirit. 

It  has  become  a  thing  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing. 

STRIKING  HANDS. 

We  have  heard  the  call  from  overseas  of  those  who 
have  appealed  to  men  and  women  of  good-will  in  all 
nations  to  join  with  them  in  throwing  off  this  tyranny 
upon  life. 

We  must  go  further ;  we  must  throw  open  a  peace 
whicli  shall  be  other  than  a  shadow  of  old  wars  and 
a  prelude  to  new.  We  do  more  than  plead  with  men 
to  stay  their  hands  from  killing.  We  hail  living  men. 
As  peace  lovers  we  are  charged  with  the  sanctity  of 
human  life ;  as  democrats  and  freemen  we  are  charged 
with  its  sovereignty. 

By  the  eight  million  natives  of  the  warring  states 
living  among  us  without  malice  or  assault  one  upon 
another,  let  us  leave  the  occasions  of  fighting  no  longer 
for  idle  war  boards  to  decide. 

By  the  blow  our  forbears  struck  at  barbarism  when 
they  took  vengeance  out  of  private  hands,  let  us  wrest 
the  manufacture  of  armaments  and  deadly  weapons 
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from  the  gun-mongers  and  powder-makers  who  gain 
by  it. 

By  those  electric  currents  that  have  cut  the  ground 
from  under  the  old  service  of  diplomacy,  and  spread 
the  new  intelligence,  let  us  put  the  ban  upon  intrigue 
and  secret  treaties. 

For  we  hold  that  not  soldiers,  nor  profit-takers,  nor 
diplomats,  but  the  people  who  suf¥er  and  bear  the 
brunt  of  war,  should  determine  whether  war  must  be ; 
that  with  ample  time  for  investigation  and  publicity 
of  every  cause  and  meaning,  with  recourse  to  every 
avenue  for  mediation  and  settlement  abroad,  war 
should  come  only  by  the  slow  process  of  self-willing 
among  men  and  women  who  solemnly  publish  and  de- 
clare it  to  be  a  last  and  sole  resort. 

With  our  treatied  borderland,  3,000  miles  in  length 
without  fort  or  trench  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
which  has  helped  weld  us  for  a  century  of  unbroken 
peace  with  our  neighbors  to  the  north,  we  would 
spread  faith  not  in  entrenched  camps  but  in  open 
boundaries. 

With  the  pacts  of  our  written  constitution  before  us 
which  bind  our  own  sovereign  states  in  amity,  we  are 
convinced  that  treaty  making  may  be  lifted  to  a  new 
and  inviolable  estate,  and  lay  the  foundations  for  that 
world  organization  which  for  all  time  shall  make  for 
peace  upon  earth  and  good-will  among  men. 

With  our  experience  in  lesser  conflicts  in  industrial 
life,  which  have  none  the  less  embraced  groups  as  large 
as  armies,  have  torn  passions,  and  rasped  endurance 
to  the  uttermost,  we  can  bear  testimony  that  at  the  end 
of  such  strife  as  cleave  to  the  heart  of  things,  men 
are  disposed  to  lay  the  framework  of  their  relations 
in  larger  molds  than  those  which  broke  beneath  them. 

With  our  ninety  million  people  drawn  from  Alpine 
and  Mediterranean,  Danubean,  Baltic  and  Slavic 
stocks ;  with  a  culture  blended  from  these  different 
affluents,  we  hold  that  progress  lies  in  the  predomi- 
nance of  none  ;  and  that  the  civilization  of  each  nation 
needs  to  be  refreshed  by  that  cross-breeding  with  the 
genius  and  the  type  of  other  human  groups ;  that 
blending  which  began  on  the  coast  lands  and  islands 
of  the  Aegean  Sea  where  European  civilization  first 
drew  its  sources  from  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile. 

With  memories  of  the  typranny  which  provoked  our 
revolution,  with  the  travail  still  upon  us  by  which  we 
in  our  turn  have  paid  for  the  enslavement  of  a  people, 
with  the  bitterness  only  now  assuaged  which  marked 
our  period  of  mistrust  and  reconstruction,  we  bear 
witness  that  boundaries  should  be  set  where  not  force, 
but  justice  and  consanguinity  direct;  and  that,  how- 
ever boundaries  fail,  liberty  and  the  flowering-out 
of  native  cultures  should  be  secure. 

With  our  fair  challenge  to  the  spirit  of  the  East 
and  to  the  chivalry  of  the  West  in  standing  for  the 
open  door  in  China  when  that  empire,  now  turned 
republic,  was  threatened  by  dismemberment,  we  call 
for  the  freeing  of  the  ports  of  every  ocean  from  spe- 
cial privilege  based  on  territorial  claims,  throwing  them 
open  with  equal  chance  to  all  who  by  their  ability 
and  energy  can  serve  new  regions  to  their  mutual 
benefit. 

With  the  faith  we  have  kept  with  Cuba,  the  regard 
we  have  shown  for  the  integrity  of  Mexico  and  our 
preparations  for  the  independence  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  we  urge  the  framing  of  a  common  colonial 
policy  which  shall  put  down  the  predatory  exploita- 


tion that  has  embroiled  the  West  and  oppressed  the 
East,  and  shall  stand  for  an  opportunity  for  each  la- 
tent and  backward  race  to  build  up  according  to  its 
own  genius. 

By  our  full  century  of  ruthless  waste  of  forest,  ore 
and  fuel ;  by  the  vision  which  has  come  to  us  in  these 
later  days  of  conserving  to  the  permanent  uses  of  the 
people  the  water  power  and  natural  wealth  of  our 
public  domain,  we  propose  the  laying  down  of  a  plan- 
etary policy  of  conservation. 

By  that  tedium  and  monotony  of  life  and  labor  for 
vast  companies  of  people,  which  when  war  drums 
sound,  goads  the  field  worker  to  forsake  his  harvest 
and  the  wage-earner  to  leap  from  his  bench,  we  hold 
that  the  ways  of  peace  should  be  so  cast  as  to  make 
stirring  appeal  to  the  heroic  qualities  in  men  and  give 
common  utterance  to  the  rhythm  and  beauty  of  na- 
tional feeling. 

By  the  joy  of  our  people  in  the  conquest  of  a  con- 
tinent;  by  the  rousing  of  all  Europe,  when  the  great 
navigators  threw  open  the  new  Indies  and  the  New 
World,  we  stand  for  such  a  scheming-out  of  our  joint 
existence  that  the  achieving  instincts  among  men,  not 
as  one  nation  against  another,  nor  as  one  class  against 
another,  but  as  one  generation  after  another,  shall 
have  freedom  to  come  into  their  own. 


THE  WORLD  GOES  BY. 


Sun-rise  and  moon-rise, 

And  lure  of  earth  and  sky; 
Sun-rise  and  moon-rise 

And  echoes  that  reply ; 
With  hours  between  to  sigh  in. 
To  laugh  in  and  to  cry  in— 
To  dream  in — and  to  die  in 

And  so  the  world  goes  by ! 

Sun-set  and  moon-set 

And  bird  and  butterfly; 
Sun-set  and  moon-set 

And  shadows  dim  which  lie; 
And  happy  days  and  drear  days. 
And  bitter  days  and  dear  days. 
And  cloudy  days  and  clear  days — 

And  so  the  world  goes  by! 

Sun-shine  and  star-shine 

And  hopes  unborn  that  cry: 
Sun-shine  and  star  shine, 

And  dreams  that  will  not  die, 
With  flight  of  rook  and  swallow, 
And  songs  we  fain  would  follow 
Loud-flung  from  hill  and  hollow — 

And  so  the  world  goes  by ! 

Day-light  and  gray-light. 

And  wonder  in  the  sky; 
Day-light  and  gray-light. 

And  wings  wherewith  to  fly; 
And  loss  and  death  to  grieve  us 
And  frowning  Fates  to  weave  us 
A  shroud  when  breath  shall  leave  us, — 

And  so  the  world  goes  by! 

Oak-leaf  and  ivy-leaf. 

And  laurel  leaf  and  all ; 
And  hero  wreath  and  angel  wreath 

And  something  waxing  small. 
And  base  thoughts  and  holy  thoughts 

And  silence — after  all ! 

Green-leaf  and  red-leaf. 

And  rainbow-banded  sky; 
Spring  home  leaf  and  autumn  leaf 

And  flowers  that  droop  and  die; 
And  birthday  and  bridal  days 

And  none  to  tell  us  why ! 
—Springfield  Republican.  —Arthur  Goodeonugh. 
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A  GREAT  CITIZEN 


The  Life  of  Gerrit  Smith 

BY 

CHARLES  EDWIN  PERKINS 


Chapter  XXVIII. 


The  Diary: 

April  4,  1871.  I  leave  Oswego  for  Washington;  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe  and  President  White  of  Cornell  having  telegraphed 
me  to  come.  April  5.  We  reach  New  York  (Mrs.  Walter's) 
the  evening  of  that  day.  Next  day  we  went  to  Washington. 
We  left  Washington  the  next  Tuesday  and  reached  Philadel- 
phia (Chapman  Biddle's)  that  evening.  We  left  there  the 
followmg  Thursday  for  New  York.  We  reached  home  19th 
April. 

THE  SAN  DOMINGO  SCHEME. 

The  summons  to  Washington  was  in  connection  with 
President  Grant's  project  of  annexing  Dominica  to  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  treaty 
providing  for  annexation  which  had  been  negotiated 
by  the  President's  Secretary,  Gen.  Orville  E.  Babcock, 
had,  through  the  determined  opposition  of  Senator 
Sumner,  been  defeated  in  the  Senate  (June  30,  1870). 
The  question  of  annexation  involved  a  radical  de- 
parture from  all  precedents  connected  with  the  terri- 
torial expansion  of  the  United  States,  a  fact  which 
aroused  a  strong  opposition.  But  over  and  above  such 
ground  of  objection,  the  plan  was  malodorous  by  rea- 
son of  allegations  of  a  mixing-up  with  speculative 
and  stock-jobbing  interests.  An  element  of  decided 
bitterness  was  injected  into  the  controversy  on  this 
account.  Mr.  Sumner,  as  head  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  was  the  storm  center.  Feeling  very 
strongly  over  the  matter,  he  expressed  his  convictions 
with  his  accustomed  emphasis.  Over  the  appointment 
of  a  second  committee  to  visit  the  Island,  which  the 
President  had  asked,  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
acrimonious  debates  in  the  history  of  the  Senate  had 
taken  place  on  the  21st  of  the  preceding  December, 
the  session  lasting  all  night.  In  this  debate  Mr.  Sum- 
ner had  been  characteristically  outspoken,  and  in  re- 
turn had  been  sharply  attacked  by  various  supporters 
of  the  President's  plan,  notably  Senator  Conkling. 
The  Resolution  providing  for  the  appointment  of  the 
commission  went  through,  President  Andrew  D.  White 
and  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  being  members  of  it. 

The  commissioners  had  returned  and  reported ;  and 
the  final  struggle  over  the  project  was  on.  Mr.  Smith 
was  sent  for  to  come  to  Washington,  as  a  friend  both 
of  the  President  and  Senator  Sumner,  and  one  who 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Island. 

Mr.  Smith  was,  however,  unalterably  opposed  to 
annexation.  The  ground  of  his  objection  to  the  plan 
was  a  purely  humanitarian  one.  He  held  that  the  true 
policy  of  the  United  States  should  be  that  of  the 
strong  neighbor,  who,  without  any  ulterior  designs, 
enacts  the  part  of  protector,  adviser  and  helper  of  a 
weak  party.  The  climate  of  the  West  India  islands 
was  particularly  adapted  to  the  negroes  who  composed 
so  large  a  proportion  of  their  inhabitants,  and  he 
desired  to  have  the  black  race  enjoy  the  opportunity 
of  developing  there  without  interference  of  others. 
The  United  States,  he  hoped,  might  assure  protection 
to_  Hayti,  and  lend  the  people  friendly  aid.  Beyond 
this,  he  would  have  our  country  keep  hands  of¥.  Sen- 


ator Sumner  cherished  some  such  desire  in  his  own 
mind  also.  In  the  course  of  the  long  debate  in  the 
Senate,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  Mr.  Sumner 
made  this  statement : 

Senators  know  well,  at  least  there  are  Senators  who  know 
that  a  darling  idea  of  mine,  entertained  for  years,  has  been 
a  protectorate  in  the  Gulf  to  be  maintained  by  the  great  Re- 
public. That  idea  was  in  my  mind  when  the  President  was 
with  me.  I  did  not  develop  it,  for  a  very  good  reason.  I 
reserved  to  myself  the  consideration  of  the  question  whether 
on  the  papers  that  should  be  presented  anything  of  that  kind 
could  be  wrought  out.  This  was  my  idea.  But  the  moment 
1  examined  the  papers,  and  especially  when  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  machinations  of  Baez  and  his  confederates 
the  case  was  too  clear.  I  saw  that  there  was  but  one  side  to 
It,  and  from  that  moment  I  have  had  but  one  opinion.  I  saw 
clearly  that  the  idea  which  I  had  at  heart  would  not  be  estab- 
lished by  the  President's  treaties,  and  then  their  real  char- 
acter was  too  apparent. 

A  Washington  newspaper,  referring  to  Gerrit 
Smith's  presence  at  the  Capital,  says:  "President 
Grant,  who  in  the  course  of  a  long  interview  today, 
endeavored  without  success  to  impress  his  own  views 
upon  Gerrit  Smith,  will  have  another  conference  with 
him  today  on  the  same  subject."  The  second  con- 
ference resulted  like  the  first.  In  spite  of  his  con- 
fidence in  the  President's  motives,  which  was  never 
shaken,  Mr.  Smith  held  firm  to  his  convictions.  He 
appears  to  have  used  his  good  offices  as  a  friend  to 
both  parties  to  the  controversy,  towards  bringing 
about  a  resumption  of  cordial  relations  between  them. 
But  the  breach  between  President  and  Senator  was 
beyond  healing.  The  same  newspaper  from  which  a 
quotation  already  has  been  made,  states :  "Mr.  Smith 
also  had  talks  with  Sumner,  Conkling  and  other  radi- 
cal leaders,  counseling  harmony  and  conciliation.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  he  has  succeeded  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  feeling." 

One  of  the  most  deplorable  results  of  the  San  Do- 
mingo efifort  on  the  part  of  the  President  was  the 
retirement  of  Judge  Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar  from 
the  Cabinet.  As  Attorney  General  he  had  opposed 
the  measure  so  far  as  his  influence  went,  taking  prac- 
tically the  same  view  of  it  that  was  held  by  Senator 
Sumner.  He  was  known  as  one  of  the  very  ablest  ' 
jurists  in  the  United  States,  and  a  man  of  unbending 
rectitude ;  but  he  was  sacrified  to  please  certain  of  the 
unprincipled  supporters  of  the  Administration.^ 

The  Diary : 

May  30,  1871.    I  attended  the  decoration  of  the  soldiers' 
graves. 

July  8.  A.  Bronson  Alcott  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
arrive.    July  10.  They  leave. 

September  22.  I  went  to  Canastota  and  brought  up  Chief 
Justice  Chase  this  p.  m.  This  evening  Mrs.  Governor  Sprague 
and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Hoyt,  arrive.  September  23.  This  Sat- 
urday evening  Gov.  Sprague  and  Mr.  Hoyt  arrive.  Mr. 
Schenck  came  also  last  evening.  Sunday  I  took  Chief  Justice 
Chase  to  the  Methodist  Church.  September  25.  I  took  to 
Cazenovia  the  Chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  Sprague  and  Gen. 
Cochran.  We  all  dined  at  Gen.  Ledyard's.  Soon  after  we 
left  them.  Gov.  Sprague  and  Mr.  Hoyt  left  for  their  homes. 

This  visit  from  the  Chief  Justice,  with  his  daughters 
and  sons-in-law,  makes  appropriate  the  insertion  of  a 
letter,  written  more  than  nine  years  before,  by  Mr. 
Chase,  at  the  time  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which 
shows  the  afifectionate  regard  in  which  Mr.  Smith  was 
held  by  the  daughters  (as  well  as  by  the  father).  The 

1.  For  a  full  account  of  events  connected  with  .Tudge  Hoar's 
retirement  from  the  Cabinet,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  vol- 
ume, E.  R.  Hoar:  A  Memoir.  By  Moorfield  Storey  and  Edward 
W.  Emerson.    F*p.  206  et  seq. 
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letter  acknowledges  a  photographic  likeness  of  Mr. 
Smith,  sent  in  the  Secretary's  care  for  a  friend  sta- 
tioned at  Port  Royal. 

Washington,  March  31,  1862. 

My  Dear  Friend : 

The  counterfeit  presentment,  the  only  thing  counterfeit 
connected  with  your  name,  has  gone  toward  Port  Royal  and 
will  in  due  time  reach  our  friend,  Miss  W. 

I  send  you  two  of  myself  and  ask  in  return  two  for  my 
girls,  with  the  sweetest  note  to  each  you  can  write. 

Cordially  as  ever, 

S.  P.  Chase. 

Hon.  G.  Smith. 

March  6,  1872.  I  this  day  complete  my  75th  year,  but  I 
feel  that  I  am  not  yet  born  again. 

GERRIT  SMITH  AT  THE  NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN  CONVEN- 
TION OF  1872. 

To  Andrew  D.  White : 

Babylon,  Long  Island,  May  18,  1872. 

President  White : 

My  Dear  Friend :  I  see  the  great  honor  done  me  by  the 
State  Convention  held  at  Elmira.  Truly  do  I  regard  it  a  great 
honor.  I  am  here  with  my  sick  wife,  and  for  several  reasons 
it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  I  shall  get  to  Philadelphia.  You, 
my  alternate,  will,  I  trust,  not  fail  to  be  there.  The  country 
cannot  yet  afford  to  have  the  Democratic  party  come  into 
power.  But  the  success  of  either  the  Cincinnati  or  the  Balti- 
more conventions  will  be  the  success  of  that  party.  The  Phil- 
adelphia Convention  will  doubtless  nominate  President  Grant. 
The  anti-slavery  battle  is  not  yet  fought  out,  and  until  it  is, 
we  shall  need  Grant's  continued  leadership. 

With  great  regard,  yours, 

Gerrit  Smith. 

The  Diary : 

June  5,  6  and  7.  We  attended  the  National  Republican 
Convention  in  Philadelphia. 

Gerrit  Smith  was  the  hero  of  the  Convention.  No 
other  delegate  was  greeted  with  such  an  ovation,  and 
to  none  was  shown  such  a  mingling  of  reverence,  af- 
fection and  respect.  All  the  newspaper  correspond- 
ents sent  glowing  accounts  to  their  respective  journals, 
of  the  tributes  of  applause,  and  then  of  eager,  listen- 
ing silence,  that  greeted  him  when  he  rose  to  speak. 
We  choose,  for  reproduction,  a  report  of  the  scene 
from  the  pen  of  a  Western  delegate,  Hon.  Samuel  M. 
Clark  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  editor  of  the  Keokuk  Gate 
City. 

GERRIT  SMITH  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  most  interesting  and  gratifying  incident  of  the  day,  or 
indeed  of  the  entire  convention,  was  the  grand  ovation  given 
Gerrit  Smith.  He  was  the  head  of  the  New  York  delegation. 
Sitting  near  the  stand,  in  the  front  seat  of  the  dress  circle, 
he  soon  attracted  attention.  And  immediately  upon  the  dis- 
patch of  the  preliminaries,  in  a  moment's  lull  of  business, 
somebody  started  the  cry  for  Gerrit  Smith.  Immediately  it 
was  taken  up,  and  all  over  the  immense  building  arose  such 
a  din  of  imperious  clamor  as  is  seldom  heard.  The  aged  and 
infirm  hero  was  taken  to  the  stand.  The  mild  eye  of  the  vet- 
eran of  abolitionism  at  once  kindled  and  moistened  as  he 
bowed  his  stalwart  form  in  recognition  of  the  reception  that 
he  was  having.  For  it  was  such  a  reception  as  no  other  man 
had.  Delegates  and  audience  sprang  to  their  feet  and  for 
several  minutes  there  was  a  perfect  whirlwind  of  applause 
that  made  the  hall  ring  again.  It  was  a  grand  ovation.  And 
when  there  was  silence,  Gerrit  Smith  said  never  a  word  of 
himself,  or  of  his  services  to  human  freedom.  He  spoke  only 
of  the  need  the  country  had  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
especially  of  Grant.  He  noticed  that  the  great  good  that  his 
administration  had  been  to  the  country  as  to  its  business  in- 
terests and  material  prosperity.  But  for  himself,  he  said  he 
cared  very  little  for  dollars  and  cents.  What  he  wanted  was 
an  honest  administration,  that  stood  as  the  guaranty  of  hu- 
man rights  and  of  the  protection  of  the  colored  man  and 
every  other  man  in  the  land. 

Mr.  Smith's  voice  is  not  strong,  but  he  was  fully  heard, 
for  the  great  audience  kept  perfect  silence. 


When  he  was  done  the  tumult  of  applause  again  broke 
forth,  and  subsided  only  to  break  out  again  as  the  fine  band 
struck  up  "See,  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes."  And  as  Gov. 
Oglesby,  the  colored  orator,  Lynch,  and  others  followed  and 
paid  grateful  eulogies  to  him,  which  evoked  at  every  allusion 
spontaneous  and  ringing  applause,  the  old  man  sat  with 
blushes  upon  his  cheeks,  and  an  occasional  drop  of  tears 
that  did  not  misbecome  his  grand  manhood.  Ah !  it  was  a 
grand  ovation;  worth  living  Gerrit  Smith's  arduous  life  to 
receive,  right  there,  in  Philadelphia,  where  in  the  earlier 
days  of  Smith's  life  and  work  the  pro-slavery  mob  had  torn 
down  Liberty  Hall  because  it  was  devoted  to  Freedom,  Free 
Labor  and  Free  Speech.  He  was  treated  with  the  same  con- 
sideration throughout  the  Convention.  Upon  the  second  day, 
after  a  protracted  session,  the  Convention  and  the  crowd  had 
grown  vveary,  impatient  of  speech-making  and  anxious  for 
the  nominations  to  be  made.  Much  confusion  prevailed  and 
some  of  the  best  speakers  in  the  party  had  been  shouted 
down  on  the  ground  that  they  couldn't  be  heard.  At  this 
time  Gerrit  Smith  rose  to  speak.  The  uproar  recommenced, 
but  as  soon  as  the  word  went  through  the  house  who  it  was, 
the  most  complete  silence  prevailed.  His  voice  was  so  low 
that  only  a  dozen  or  so  could  hear  him.  The  greater  part 
of  the  audience  could  not  even  hear  his  voice.  But  they  saw 
that  he  was  speaking  and  perfect  order  prevailed  until  he 
took  his  seat.  The  President  of  the  Convention  and  orators 
like  Emory  Storrs  of  Chicago  had  failed  to  secure  quiet,  but 
consideration  for  Gerrit  Smith  stilled  the  tumult  in  a  moment. 

MR.  SMITH  AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY. 

In  1868,  when  some  talk  was  indulged  in  of  putting 
Chief  Justice  Chase  in  nomination  for  the  Presidency, 
on  the  Democratic  ticket,  Gerrit  Smith  expressed  some 
confidence  in  the  party.  Had  Mr.  Chase  been  nomi- 
nated he  would  have  taken  it  as  a  proclamation  that 
the  party  had  really  been  "converted"  from  its  old 
attitude  of  subserviency  to  an  aristocratic,  oligarchic 
South,  and  would,  most  likely,  have  supported  its  can- 
didate. Chase  might  well  have  been  named  by  the 
Democrats,  for  in  the  ante-war  years,  in  matters  aside 
from  slavery,  that  distinguished  man  had  always  held 
to  Democratic  principles.  But  with  Gov.  Seymour  as 
the  candidate,  a  man  of  "gentle  nature,  bland  manners 
and  persuasive  lips,"  though  he  was,  to  quote  Mr. 
Smith's  characterization  of  him,  it  seemed  to  the  ven- 
erable anti-slavery  champion  that  the  Democratic  party 
was  serving  notice  upon  the  country  that  the  old  lead- 
ers still  lead,  and  old  policies,  so  far  as  possible,  might 
be  anticipated  in  case  of  his  election. 

We  have  seen  with  what  energy  Mr.  Smith  threw 
himself  into  the  canvass  for  Grant  and  Colfax  in  the 
campaign  of  1868.  For  a  man  without  a  party  he  was 
a  staunch  upholder  of  the  administration  during  the 
years  that  followed.  The  San  Domingo  afifair  was  the 
only  incident  in  which  he  strongly  opposed  the  Presi- 
dent. In  that  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent "attaches  disproportionate  importance  to  its  (the 
nation's)  material  prosperity."  He  pointed  out  certain 
perils  which  would  be  in  danger  of  following  a  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  project,  among  them  "the  not  im- 
probable union  of  other  nations  to  resist  our  insatiable 
appetite  for  territory  and  power."-  But  with  the  col- 
lapse of  the  San  Domingo  business  the  single  serious 
objection  to  the  policy  of  President  Grant  was  re- 
moved. 

When  Horace  Greeley  was  nominated  by  the  coali- 
tion of  Liberal  Republicans  and  Democrats,  Gerrit 
Smith  saw  some  of  his  oldest  and  firmest  friends  and 
associates  throwing  the  weight  of  their  influence  in 
behalf  of  the  new  party  platform  and  candidates.  He 
was  besought  to  do  so  by  these  friends,  particularly  by 
Charles  Sumner.    Mr.  Greeley  himself,  assuming  the 

2.   Letter  to  Hon.  J.  C.  Churchill,  M.  C,  Dec.  22,  1870. 
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privilege  of  a  lifelong  intimacy,  recalled  to  his  mind 
the  favor  shown  by  him  to  the  Democratic  party  four 
years  previously,  when  Chase  was  suggested  as  its 
possible  candidate.  But  Mr.  Smith  would  not  be 
moved.  To  Mr.  Sumner's  allegations  of  the  abound- 
ing corruption  of  the  administration  he  made  no  an- 
swer. He  believed  in  Sumner,  honored  and  loved 
him,  but  in  his  eyes  the  Democratic  party  was  the  con- 
temptuous foe  of  the  black  man,  and  the  Republican 
President,  with  whatever  faults,  had  shown  himself 
the  black  man's  friend.  The  black  man's  interests  out- 


HORACE  GREELEY. 
One  of  his  latest  portraits. 

(Taken    from    the    Photographic    History    of    the    Civil  War. 
Copyrigrhted  by  the  Review  of  Reviews  Company.) 


weighed  every  other,  and  turning  from  Greeley,  his 
comrade  in  many  a  hard  fought  battle  for  reform,  his 
companion  in  the  brave  business  of  bailing  the  impris- 
oned head  of  the  Lost  Cause,  he  spoke  and  wrote  and 
exerted  all  his  influence  for  Grant's  re-election.  He 
did,  however,  pay  a  noble  tribute  to  Horace  Greeley 
in  the  very  letter  in  which  lie  explains  why  he  will  not 
give  him  his  vote : 

"Great  is  my  respect  for  Mr.  Greeley,"  he  writes.  "Often 
have  I  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  listening  to  his  instructive 
conversation — instructive  on  whatever  subject.  For  he  is  one 
of  the  few  men  who  knows  everything.  And  his  conversation 
was_  as  pure  as  it  was  enHghtening.  Now  and  then  I  see  that 
he  is  called  a  passionate  and  profane  man,  and,  most  ab- 
surdly, a  'free  lover.'  In  none  of  my  numerous  interviews 
with  liim  has  he  been  other  than  well  tempered,  chaste  and 
free  from  profanity.  Moreover,  in  all  these  interviews  his 
deep  and  broad  benevolence,  his  warm  desire  for  the  eleva- 
tion and  happiness  of  the  human  famfly,  was  conspicuous. 
.  .  .  He  always  contended  for  the  right  of  the  colored  men 
of  our  own  State  to  the  ballot.    He  was  always  for  doing 


them  full  justice.  Never  did  he  fail  to  oppose  the  extension 
of  slavery. 

This  amounts  to  a  fairly  good  certificate  of  charac- 
ter for  Mr.  Greeley,  and  it  was  written  with  that  full- 
heartedness  which  always  characterized  Mr.  Smith's 
praise.  Judging,  however,  by  his  activity  in  the  cam- 
paign, he  put  aside  any  natural  regrets  that  he  may 
have  had  at  the  attitude  toward  Mr.  Greeley's  candi- 
dacy to  which  he  had  found  himself  driven  by  an 
impervious  conscience.  He  warned  Republicans  not 
to  be  misled  by  the  name  of  the  party.  Liberal  Repub- 
lican, which,  he  averred,  was  the  ancient  Democratic 
party  and  no  other,  carrying  all  its  sins  unrepented  of. 
And  he  warned  colored  voters  not  to  be  drawn  to  the 
support  of  a  ticket  headed  by  Horace  Greeley,  because 
Greeley  had  been  nominated  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  gain  Votes  by  false  pretenses. 

When  the  votes  were  counted  Mr.  Smith  was  jubi- 
lant over  the  result. 

There  are  few  incidents  in  American  political  his- 
tory sadder  than  the  last  days  of  Horace  Greeley.  He 
was  deserving  of  a  better  fate  than  befell  him.  Con- 
scientious throughout  his  whole  political  career,  he 
was  never  more  firmly  held  by  a  sense  of  duty  than 
when  he  accepted  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency- 
And  it  is  time  now  that  history  should  do  him  justice 
and  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Greeley  campaign  was 
more  influential  in  uniting  a  disunited  country  on  a 
basis  of  good-will  than  any  other  event  that  succeeded 
the  Civil  War.  The  proposition  that  North  and  South 
'"Shake  hands  across  the  bloody  chasm,"  jeered  at  and 
condemned  as  unpatriotic,  as  it  was.  was  an  utterance 
that  might  well  have  aroused  the  hearty  response  of 
every  patriotic  mind.  It  is  the  lasting  glory  of  the 
great  editor's  fan\e  that  he,  who  never  flinched  from 
condemning  the  Sottth  when  she  was  in  the  wrong, 
led  the  way  in  the  burial  of  animosities  and  in  render- 
ing justice  to  her  when  she  was  misjudged,  mistreated 
and  oppressed.  His  last  service  to  his  country  cannot 
sufifer  by  comparison  with  that  of  any  former  period 
of  his  life.  But  he  died  broken-hearted,  and  one  of 
the  many  sorrows  which  helped  to  crush  him  was  the 
misunderstanding  and  opposition  of  his  lifetime  friend 
and  comrade  in  the  good  fight  of  Humanity,  Gerrit 
Smith. 

The  Diary : 

August  23,  1872.  Edmonia  Lewis  (artist)  of  Rome,  Italy, 
comes  to  take  the  first  steps  toward  putting  niy  statue  in 
marble.  I  am  surprised  and  not  pleased  by  it.  September  3. 
Edmonia  leaves  us. 

Mr.  Smith's  disinclination  to  a  statue  (a  project 
conceived  by  his  friends)  prevailed.  Miss  Lewis  made 
a  stay  of  some  days  at  Peterboro,  as  the  Diary  shows, 
and  during  her  visit  made  a  plaster  cast  of  the  clasped 
right  hands  of  Mr.  Smith  and  his  wife.  Later,  in  her 
studio  in  Rome,  the  artist  carved  the  hands  in  marble. 
They  are  now  among  the  family  memorials  at  Peter- 
boro. 

December  19.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stanton,  Miss  Emily  Faith  full 
and  Miss  Pattison  (both  from  England)  arrive.  December 
29.  Miss  Faithfull  speaks  in  Evans  Hall.  January  5,  1873, 
She  speaks  again  in  Evans  Hall.  January  15.  Miss  Faithfull 
and  Miss  Pattison  leave  us  for  our  daughter's  in  Geneva. 

Emily  Faithfull,  the  noted  and  very  practical  Eng- 
lish philanthropist  and  advocate  of  enlarged  industrial 
opportunities  for  women,  after  her  visit  at  the  home 
of  Col.  and  Mrs.  Miller  at  Geneva,  was  invited  to 
New  York,  where  in  February  she  was  a  guest  at  a 
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reception  given  in  her  honor  in  Steinway  Hall.  Rep- 
resentative women,  journalists,  authors,  artists,  teach- 
ers and  workers  in  various  fields  made  up  the  audience. 
Miss  Faithfull  made  a  notable  address  on  the  subject 
of  greater  opportunities  of  self-supporting  industry 
for  her  sex. 

March  6,  1873.  I  this  day  complete  my  76th  year  and  yet, 
as  I  feel,  my  heart  is  not  yet  right  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Certainly  Mr.  Smith  had  the  humility  of  the  saints ! 


My  Library- No.  XXIII. 


Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  class  of  books  that 
has  ever  come  to  My  Library,  that  has  proven  more 
useful  or  in  the  end  more  interesting,  than  those  which 
require  one  to  puzzle  over  them  more  than  once,  and 
literally  to  climb  step  by  step  to  their  unique  altitude 
as  best  he  may — often  there  to  wait  for  some  time 
before  the  peculiar  psychical  enlargement  necessary 
for  their  correct  understanding  and  full  appreciation 
is  realized.  For  the  possession  of  such  books,  one 
ought  not  only  to  pray  earnestly,  but  when  possessed 
to  give  one's  self  up  to  such  an  importunate  devotion 
as  will  eventually  bring  to  light  all  the  hidden  virtues 
they  may  contain.  Even  if  finally  there  comes  not 
complete  satisfaction  as  to  the  contents  of  the  vol- 
umes themselves,  there  is  none  the  less  never  an  un- 
satisfactory growth  of  mind  for  him  who  devotedly 
undertakes  such  a  conquest,  although  the  extraor- 
dinary energizing  and  persistence  necessary  for  ulti- 
mate achievement  may  be  for  the  time  being  weari- 
some. 

Among  the  volumes  of  this  class  are  notoriously  to 
be  counted  those  of  the  late  Walter  Pater.  Although 
I  had  had  some  forty  and  five  years  of  good  reading 
when  I  purchased  his  "Greek  Studies,"  and  soon  after 
his  "Marius  the  Epicurean,"  I  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
prepared  to  read  them  easily  or  with  anything  like 
the  full  comprehension  their  due.  Even  with  the 
simpler  of  his  works,  I  had  the  trouble  that  his  biog- 
rapher, Arthur  C.  Benson,  expresses  himself  as  hav- 
ing had  with  Pater's  essay  on  "Style:"  "It  is  indeed 
so  elaborate,"  says  he,  "so  carefully  wrought,  it  dis- 
dains so  solemnly  the  devices  that  bring  lucidity,  the 
way-posts  and  milestones  of  the  road,  that  in  reading 
it  one  is  apt  to  lose  the  sense  of  its  structure,  and 
not  to  realize  what  a  simple  case  he  is  presenting." 
This  1  found  to  be  the  case  also  with  "Marius,"  and 
likewise  with  all  of  Pater's  books,  so  far  as  my  first 
reading  of  them  went.  It  was  a  good  deal  like  one's 
first  attempts  to  read  French  or  German,  which  re- 
quire not  only  the  closest  attention,  but  frequent 
stops  for  reference  and  recollection.  Disdaining  "the 
devices  that  bring  lucidity"  may  be  suitable  for  read- 
ers who  already  have  the  requisite  light;  but  for  the 
commoner  it  only  means  that  all  too  discouraging 
efifort  must  be  put  forth,  and  often  more  than  once, 
before  anything  like  the  author's  real  meaning  can 
be  discovered. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  careful  complexity,  how- 
ever, Pater  is  surely  worth  the  effort — every  word. 
Thus  the  evolution  of  Marius  "through  various  stages 
of  philosophy  to  the  threshold  of  Christianity,"  is 
through  so  fine  a  presentation  of  the  expansion  of 
a  rich  intellectual  and  religious  nature,  that  it  is  worth 


following  closely  to  the  very  end.  Undoubtedly,  too, 
one  finds  in  it  so  much  of  Pater  himself,  that  one 
quite  feels  oneself  in  touch  with  two  minds  rather 
than  one.  So  too  may  one  feel  this  more  or  less, 
as  one  peruses  the  beautiful  study,  "The  Child  in  the 
House,"  or  "that  strange,  fanciful  story."  "Uthwart." 
In  both  these,  the  author's  own  spirit,  while  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  that  of  the  subject,  is  yet  so  uni- 
versalized as  to  be  autobiographical  in  a  still  larger, 
if  less  definite,  sense.  And  I  imagine  this  to  be  the 
case  with  all  that  he  wrote.  For  the  more  one  reads 
the  more  fully  does  one  realize  the  one  Presence 
which  could  only  have  come  from  this  particular 
personality. 

If  reading  \\'alter  Pater  was  a  difficult  task  at  first, 
the  joy  of  doing  it  more  readily  now  is  a  reward  that 
undoubtedly  will  grow  with  increase,  of  familiarity. 
Although  I  thus  far  have  only  seen  his  beauties  here 
and  there,  I  confidently  expect  to  find  all  the  rest 
pretty  nearly  as  beautiful,  as  it  will  be  solid,  I  am 
sure,  and  consequently  a  treasure-trove  to  be  valued 
accordingly. 

_  Of  course  I  shall  now  put  myself  irrevocably  out- 
side the  pale  of  every  wise  man's  commendation, 
when,  with  blushings  never  so  pronounced,  I  ac- 
knowledge that  none  other  than  John  Ruskin  has 
been  almost  entirely  neglected  thus  far,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  an  imposing  array  of  his  volumes  has 
for  many  years  been  before  me,  and  likewise  in  spite 
of  my  general  liking  for  all  that  I  have  ever  read  of 
his,  to  say  nothing  of  the  delicious  encouragement 
derived  from  reading  Collingwood's  "Life."  When, 
a  few  years  since,  I  heard  the  Reverend  Dwight  Hillis 
lecture  upon  Ruskin,  and  had  caught  some  of  his  own 
enthusiastic  respect  and  admiration,  I  promised  my- 
self a  prompt  and  most  thorough  reading  of  every 
word  that  Ruskin  had  written,  even  if  only  out  of 
respect  to  a  duty  I  owed  myself  in  common  with 
everyone  who  recognizes  the  great  need  and  useful- 
ness of  intelligent  notions  and  good  influences  in  this 
perplexing,   heavily-burdened   life.    Surely,    I  have 
always,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  ready  freely  to  sub- 
scribe to  what  the  University  of  Oxford  said  to 
Riiskin,  on  the  occasion  of  his  eightieth  birthday: 
"You  have  helped,"  said  the  address,  "many  to  find 
in  life  more  happiness  than  they  thought  it  held.  .  .  . 
you  have  taught  many  to  see  the  wealth  of  beauty  in 
nature  and  in  art,  prizing  the  remembrance  of  it ;  .  .  . 
you  have  encouraged  many  to  keep  a  good  heart 
through  dark  days;"  and  also  I  can  freely  acknowl- 
edge with  Canon  Rawnsley,  that 

He  gave  us  eyes,  for  we  were  blind. 
He  bade  us  know  and  hear ; 

By  him  the  wonder  of  the  mind 
Of  God,  on  earth  was  clear, 
and  feel  that  every  word  is  truth  ;  for  have  I  not  read 
all  about  "The  King's  Treasure,"  and  "Of  the  Queen's 
Garden,"  and  many  noble,  inspiring  words  about 
"Work"  and  "Traffic"  and  "War,"  in  the  unrivalled 
"Crown  of  Wild  Olive?"  and  heartily  approved?  Have 
I  not  also  dipped  somewhat  into  "Modern  Painters," 
and  "The  Stones  of  Venice,"  and  been  instructed  and 
edified  at  every  venture?  Nevertheless,  it  still  re- 
mains for  me  to  read  even  these  with  anvthing  like 
deserving  care,  and,  as  for  the  rest  of  Ruskin,  to  read 
him  at  all!  Smith  Baker. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  fVorld  is  my  Country,  to  do  G«od  is  my  Religion. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY. 


Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  has  been  a 
marked  figure  in  the  field  of  social 
progress  and  reform  since  1890,  when 
her  famous  evolutionary  poem,  "Simi- 
lar Cases,"  attracted  attention  through- 
out the  reading  world.  Mrs.  Gilman 
spoke  to  an  interested  audience  at  All 
Souls  Church,  Chicago,  on  Sunday, 
March  14th,  on  her  way  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Earnest,  human,  practical,  rev- 
erent, she  wakes  her  hearers  up  and 
sets  their  brains  working.  Mrs.  Gilman 
will  iDe  in  Chicago  again  from  May  10 
to  22,  and  as  this  is  an  opportunity  of 
which  many  might  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves, we  print  below  her  lecture 
courses.  She  may  be  addressed  until 
May  10  care  of  Miss  Vivian  Pearce, 
4615  Irving  Street,  San  Francisco ;  un- 
til May  22  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre,  Chicago. 

FOUR  COURSES  OF  SIX  DISCUSSION 
LECTURES. 

I.    The  Larger  Feminism — 

1.  The  Biological  Base. 

2.  The  Economic  Relation. 

3.  "Love,"  Love  and  Marriage. 

4.  The  Home — Past,  Present  and 
Future. 

5.  Motherhood — Personal  and  Social. 

6.  The  Normal  Woman  and  the  Com- 

ing World. 
IL    Studies  in  Masculism — 

1.  Our  Male  Civilization. 

2.  Its  Influence  on  Women. 

3.  On   the   Family,    the   Child,  the 
Home. 

4.  On  Business,   Government,  War- 
fare. 

5.  On  Education,  Art,  Literature. 

6.  On  Ethics,  Religion,  Progress. 

III.  Brain  Training — 

\.    Our  Brains  and  What  Ails  Them. 

2.  The  Years  that  Cripple  Us. 

3.  What  Schools  Should  be. 

4.  Specialization,  Its  Use  and  Dan- 
ger. 

5.  Feeling,  Thinking  and  Doing. 

6.  Social  Parentage. 

IV.  War  and  the  World  Hope — 

1.  What  Humanity  is  For. 

2.  War,  Waste,  and  Social  Economy. 

3.  The  Life  We  Have  a  Right  to. 


4.  Where  the  Women  Come  in. 

5.  How  to  Make  World  Citizens. 

6.  Old  Religions  and  New  Hopes. 

A  Course  of  Three — Man,  Woman  and 
Child — 

A  special  course  of  three  lectures  in 
which  Mrs.  Gilman  gives  the  main  points 
of  her  philosophy: 

1.  Man — On  the  Nature  of  Humanity, 
of  Work,  of  Men,  and  the  Androcen- 
tric Past. 

2.  Woman — On  the  Relation  of  Woman 
to  Humanity,  to  Man,  and  her  Change 
in  the  Present. 
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&  Company 
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All  Departments 
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3.  Child — On  Parentage,  Physical  and 
Social,  and  the  Child's  Place  in  the 
Future. 

General  Topics — 

\.    Our  Brains  and  What  Ails  Them. 

2.  The  Wicked  Waste  of  Housework. 

3.  War  and  Women. 

4.  The  Meaning  of  Feminism. 

5.  The  Dress  of  Women. 

6.  A  Place  for  Babies. 

7.  A  Reasonable  Socialism. 

8.  Common   Sense  and  Equal  Suf- 
frage. 

9.    America's  Place  Today. 

10.  Men,  Women  and  People. 

11.  Social  Ethics. 

12.  World  Federation. 

Mrs.  Gilman  has  also  prepared  a  sin- 
gle lecture  based  on  the  subject  matter 
of  the  course  on  "War,  and  the  World 
Hope." 


NOTES  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 


In  a  previous  number  the  editor  spoke 
of  a  visit  to  the  Frances  Parker  School 
at  San  Diego,  and  the  memorial  flag 
raising  as  the  opening  exercises,  the 
children  singing  the  following  revised 
version  of  "America,"  made  by  Claica- 
go's  tireless  worker,  Mary  E.  McDow- 
ell of  the  University  Settlement. 

Our  Father's  God  to  Thee 
Author  of  liberty 

In  every  clime. 
May  we  all  brothers  be 
In  this  our  country  free, 
Makers  of  unity 

In  this  our  time. 
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One  of  the  very  latest  Drop  Head 
designs  and  one  that  has  already  at- 
tained wide  popularity  by  reason  of 
its  uniqueness,  beauty  and  thorough 
reliability.  A  finely  finished  machine, 
furnished  with  Rolled  Edge  Renais- 
sance design  woodwork,  in  quarter- 
sawed  golden  oak,  fitted  with  auto- 
matic lift,  nickel  plated  hand-wheel, 
beautiful  hanging  center  panel,  three 
drawers  at  each  end  of  table,  ball 
bearings  and  a  complete  set  of  the 
latest  style  steel  attachments. 

Telephone,  Central  480 


White  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

24  West  Lake  Street  GEO.  E.  CAUGHEY,  Manager 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 
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Dear  land  of  thee  we  sing 
Our  hearts  our  hands  we  bring. 

Thee  let  us  serve; 
Let  us  the  cities  rear 
And  without  slavish  fear 
Build  here  a  Nation  dear 

In  freedom's  name. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake; 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake; 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break. 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  Father's  God  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty. 

To  Thee  we  sing. 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 
Great  God  our  King. 
The   singing   was    followed   by  {his 
"Declaration  of  Principles"  and  "Citi- 
zens' Creed"  from  the  same  pen.  The 
children  of  San  Diego  are  learning  to 
grow  up  to  this  standard  of  citizenship: 
''That    nation    shall    endure  forever 
whose  people  have  entered  the  paths  of 
self-control  and  world-wide  sympathy." 

THE    citizen's  CREED. 

We  believe  that  God  hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  and  that 
we  are  His  children,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters all.  We  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  believe  that  our  flag  stands 
for  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  all  the 
people.  We  want  to  be  true  patriots 
and  show  our  love  of  all  men  by  our 
work  for  peace. 

Our  country  does  not  ask  us  to  die 
for  her  welfare;  she  asks  us  to  live  for 
her  good,  so  to  live  and  so  to  act  that 
her  government  may  be  pure,  her  offi- 
cers honest,  and  every  home  within  her 
boundaries  be  a  place  fit  to  grow  the 
best  kind  of  men  and  women  to  rule 
over  her. 
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Scientific  flmerican. 

A  handsomely  llhisfrated  weekly.  Largest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientitic  journal.  Terms  $3  a 
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Hams 
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can  be  had  from  the  fol- 
lowing south  side  dealers: 

FRED  BALLARD, 
1516  East  53rd  St. 

BLACK  BROS., 
1541  East  53rd  St. 

WM.  BULOWA, 

1332  East  47th  St. 

CLARK  &  LYON, 

39th  St.  and  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 
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All  About? 


J-^  AS  the  whole  world  gone  stark  mad  over  a  very  foolish  and  trivial 
question?    Are  swords  rattling,  cannon  rumbling,  mailed  armour 
glistening  just  because  Russia  wanted  to  show  her  love  for  the  little 
brother — Servia  ? 

Tear  aside  the  curtain  of  Europe's  politics  and  see 
the  grim  and  sinister  game  of  chess  that  is  being  played. 
See  upon  what  a  slim,  yet  desperate,  excuse  the  sacred 
lives  of  millions  may  be  sacrificed.    Read  the  history 
of  the  past  one  hundred  years,  as  written  by  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  learn 
the  naked,  shameful  truth.    Just  to  get  you  started  as  a 
Review  of  Reviews  subscriber,  we  make  you  this  extra- 
ordinary offer.    We  will  give  to  you 

FREE! 

Duruy's  History  of  the  World 

Four  splendid  cloth  volumes,  full  of 
portraits,  sketches,  maps,  dia^frams 

Today  is  the  climax  of  a  hundred  years  of  preparation. 
Read  m  this  timely,  authoritative,  complete,  AND  THE 
ONLY  CONDENSED  classic  world  history— of  which  o-ver 
2,000,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  Frame  alone— what  has 
taken  place  in  the  inner  councils  of  Europe  during  the  past  one 
hundred  years.    Read  in  these  entrancing  pages  how  Russia 
has  for  years  craftily  been  trying  to  escape  from  her  darkness— 
to  get  a  year-round  open  port,  with  its  economic  freedom. 

Read  how  Germany  and  Austria,  fearful  of  the  monster's 
latent  strength,  have  been  trying  to  checkmate  her  and  how  / 
they  have  pinned  all  in  this  last,  supreme  stake.  / 

The  Lesson  of  the  Past 


"yHIS  master  of  the  pen  shows  you  the  glory  that  was  Greece's 
and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome's.     He  guides  you  throuch  the 
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Middle  Aces,  the  picturesque  old  days  of  feudalism  and  the  crusades  ; 
tbroueb  the  Renaissance  uj>  to  contemporaneous  history,  which  Prof 
Grosvenor  completes  in  brilliant  manner.  In  the  story  of  the  past' 
le  the  secrects  of  today.  And  you  will  understand  them  better  when 
ou  eet  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  a  year— for  the  Review  of  Re 
ews  will  eive  you  a  sane  interpretation  of  the  eventstbat  are  taking 
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place  with  such  rapidity.  It  is  not  encuEh  to  read  the  daily  news  /  Send  me.  on  ap 
reports.  Vourabllitytocomprehend  conditions,  and  to  discuss  them  /  proval.  charges  paid 
rationally  depends  on  a  true  interpretation  of  the  meaning  and  the  /  by  you.  Duruy's  His- 
reason  why"  of  events.  In  your  mind  you  must  bring  order  /  lory  of  the  World  in  4 
out  of  chaos— and  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  do  it  for  you.       /  volumes  bound  in  cloth. 
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The  years  drift  over  Calvary  like  rain ; 

Yet  still  the  vision  of  the  Christ  is  there. 

As  constant  as  the  stars,  and  wondrous  fair : 
But  on  the  war-vexed  sea  and  gory  plain 
Behold  again  the  sweet  Christ-spirit  slain, 

Rejected  as  of  old,  and  crucified. 

The  brutal  spear  of  hate  thrust  through  its  side. 
And  underneath  a  dark  and  shameful  stain. 

Lo,  every  year  of  all  the  drift  has  brought 
Its  nature  miracles  with  promise  fraught. 
Its  hope  of  immortality,  reborn ; 
But  now  we  wait  a  widened  Easter  Morn : 
God's  sure  recurrent  grace  in  His  Great  Plan, 
Tlie  resurrection  of  the  Christ  in  man. 
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JUST  BEFORE. 


Though  he  that  ever  kind  and  true. 
Kept  stoutly  step  by  step  with  you, 
Your  whole,  long,  gusty  life-time  through. 

Be  gone  a  while  before. 
Be  now  a  moment  gone  before. 
Yet  doubt  not,  soon  the  seasons  shcill  restore. 

Your  friend  to  you — 

He  has  but  turned  a  corner — still 
He  pushes  on  with  a  right  good  will, 
Through  mire  and  marsh,  by  hedge  and  hill, 

That  self-same,  arduous  way — 
That  self-same  upland,  hopeful  way, 
That  you  and  he,  through  many  a  doubtful  day. 

Attempted  still. 

He  is  not  dead,  this  friend — not  dead, 
But  in  the  path  we  mortals  tread. 
Got  some  few  trifling  steps  ahead. 

And  nearer  to  the  end. 
So  that  you,  too,  once  past  the  bend. 
Shall  meet  again,  as  face  to  face,  this  friend. 

You  fancy  dead. 

Push  gaily  on  strong  heart!  the  while 
You  travel  forward  mile  by  mile, 
He  loiters  with  a  backward  smile, 

Till  you  can  overtake? 
And  strains  his  eyes  to  search  his  wake. 
Or,  whistling,  as  he  sees  you  through  the  brake 

Waits  on  a  stile. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Scribner's,  December,  1902. 
•  Written  in  1872. 


The  opponents  of  restrictive  temperance  legislation 
have  long  been  loud  in  their  claims  that  all  such  laws 
really  increase  the  use  of  liquors.  But  the  New  York 
Times  for  March  2  reported  that  the  day  before  the 
stocks  of  Distillers  Securities  fell  5^^  points  (the  low- 
est since  1902).  The  explanation  of  the  notable  de- 
cline is  found  in  the  dispatches  from  Idaho  and  Colo- 
rado which  report  the  legislative  successes  of  prohi- 
bition in  those  states.  Thus,  "the  pocket-nerve"  shows 
that  the  liquor  business  is  seriously  hurt  by  restrictive 
laws.  The  fact  that  brewers  and  distillers  fear  the 
effect  of  such  laws  upon  their  business,  both  destroys 
the  common  argument  of  saloon  sympathizers  and  pro- 
vides welcome  encouragement  to  temperance  workers. 

J.  H.  c. 


Recently  a  class  of  undergraduates  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity debated  the  question  hotly  for  some  time 
whether  beer  should  be  served  at  class  meetings.  At 
the  end  of  the  discussion  the  vote  was  a  tie — 75  to  75. 
Under  all  the  circumstances  the  result  was  most  en- 


couraging. The  debate  itself  was  a  hopeful  sign  and 
the  vote  a  promise  of  better  things  as  soon  as  this 
stronghold  of  ultra  conservatism  is  fully  informed  by 
the  facts  commonly  known  outside  those  classic  shad- 
ows. The  time  will  soon  come  when  the  world  will 
marvel  that  in  the  year  1915  students  of  a  great  uni- 
versity should  even  debate  such  a  plain  question.  But 
we  must  be  patient.  One  advocate  of  the  abolition  of 
beer  certainly  struck  a  false  note  when  he  argued 
that  they  better  drop  the  use  of  beer  so  as  to  make 
Harvard  more  popular  in  the  Southern  states !  This 
appeal  to  mere  policy  is  not  worthy  argument  from 
the  lips  of  a  college  student.  j.  h.  c. 


Observations  and  inquiries  in  England  during  a  so- 
journ there  of  six  months  last  year  led  the  writer  to 
the  following  conclusions  respecting  the  important 
matter  of  Drink  :  ( 1 )  The  laws  regulating  the  sale  of 
liquors  are  being  made  more  and  more  stringent  as 
the  years  pass.  A  wholesome  public  opinion  com- 
pels this  advance  in  temperance  legislation  and  offi- 
cials enforce  these  laws  more  than  in  the  past. 
(2)  Experience  shows  with  increasing  clearness  that 
such  restrictive  laws  are  effective  and  powerful  aids 
to  sobriety.  (3)  Among  the  people  in  the  slums  the 
gains  for  temperance  have,  as  a  rule,  been  slight. 
(4)  The  progress  of  abstinence  among  the  robust 
middle  classes,  the  higher  ranks  of  the  workers,  has 
been  most  encouraging  in  recent  years.  (5)  In  social 
and  university  circles  there  have  been  gains,  but  they 
have  been  slight.  At  great  dinners  and  festivals 
drinking  is  common,  though  complete  intoxication  is 
far  more  rare  than  formerly.  At  a  notable  dinner 
of  the  Fellows  of  Cambridge  University  last  May, 
the  liquors  served  were  many  and  freely  used.  How- 
ever, even  in  such  circles  many  may  be  found  who 
admit  the  foolishness  of  the  custom,  and  report  that 
they  drink  less  than  formerly.  Everywhere  the  influ- 
ence of  the  doctors  (many,  not  all)  against  drinking 
is  much  in  evidence:  a  hopeful  sign.  j.  h.  c. 


The  Hague  is  at  this  moment,  and  indeed  has  been 
during  almost  the  whole  time  since  the  war  began,  the 
center  of  very  energetic  and  varied  international  ac- 
tivities. The  Dutch  Peace  Party  itself  is  very  large 
and  active,  and  it  is  reinforced  by  many  leading  peace 
workers  who  have  taken  refuge  in  Holland  from  the 
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various  warring  countries,  and  they  are  constantly 
sending  out  to  all  peoples,  documents  of  high  interest, 
relating  to  the  constructive  peace  measures  which 
should  follow  the  war.  Next  month  there  is  to  be  held 
at  The  Hague  an  important  convention  of  women,  rep- 
resenting not  only  the  neutral  nations,  but  some  of  the 
warring  nations,  to  promote  efforts  for  an  early  peace  ; 
and  our  American  Woman's  Peace  Party  is  to  be  well 
represented  at  this  convention.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant committee  now  working  at  The  Hague  is  that 
m  behalf  of  "The  European  Federation,"  which  it 
pronounces  the  only  solution  of  the  issues  presented 
by  the  war.  The  pamphlets  sent  out  by  this  commit- 
tee, those  which  have  come  to  this  country  being 
printed  in  English,  are  of  great  interest,  urging  that 
only  in  some  sort  of  federation  or  concert  of  Europe 
is  there  a  remedy  for  the  prevailing  anarchy,  in  which 
each  nation  acts  as  a  law  unto  itself.  These  men  pro- 
pose to  push  their  doctrine  everywhere  while  the  war 
lasts. 

Their  doctrine  is  in  accord  on  this  point  with  every 
one  of  the  dozen  or  more  constructive  peace  programs 
v/hich  have  been  published  by  different  groups  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  but  the  Dutch  committee 
is  pushing  by  far  the  most  systematic  propaganda  in 
Europe  upon  the  matter.  By  interesting  coincidence, 
we  see  at  this  very  time  the  founding  of  a  "United 
States  of  Europe  Society"  here  in  our  own  country. 
Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  of  New  York,  is  its  president, 
and  among  its  sponsors  are  such  important  educational 
leaders  as  President  Eliot,  President  Butler  and  Presi- 
dent Jordan.  It  is  holding  public  meetings;  and  its 
statement  of  principles  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Dutch 
committee. 

President  Butler  recently  published  an  article  advo- 
cating "The  United  States  of  Europe"  as  a  necessity 
for  the  solution  of  the  present  problems.  Of  course 
this  suggestion  is  not  new.  Victor  Hugo  urged  it  elo- 
quently sixty  years  ago.  Sir  Max  Waechter,  in  Eng- 
land, has  been  carrying  on  a  systematic  campaign  for 
the  project  for  the  last  ten  years.  Alfred  H.  Fried, 
the  eminent  German  international  thinker,  has  been 
pleading  for  a  Pan-European  Bureau,  corresponding 
somewhat  to  our  Pan-American  Bureau  at  Washing- 
ton. But  the  whole  idea  is  suddenly  taking  a  prac- 
tical significance  far  greater  than  ever  before,  and 
the  simultaneous  appearance  of  these  two  definite  or- 
ganizations for  its  promotion,  at  The  Hague  and  in 
New  York,  are  noteworthy.  e.  d.  m. 


The  Gentlestate 


President  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve  University 
suggests  that  what  the  world  needs  is  "gentlestates," 
corresponding  to  gentlemen  within  states  themselves, 


and  he  has  some  pregnant  things  to  say  about  what 
international  life  would  be  if  the  states  should  become 
gentlestates,  as  in  our  current  life  many  men  happily 
have  become  gentlemen.  His  demand  reminds  us  of 
Howell's  old  discussion  of  what  our  common  life  and 
the  relations  of  the  various  elements  and  classes  in  it 
would  become  if  it  could  once  be  pervaded  by  the 
spirit  which  is  reflected  in  good  manners  and  the 
usages  of  good  society.  President  Thwing  urges  that 
gentlestates  would  treat  enemies  as  if  they  were  to 
become  friends,  would  never  use  giant  strength  like 
giants,  not  be  political  bullies  watchful  for  insults 
and  concerned  by  small  irritations,  would  respect  the 
rights  of  other  states,  make  few  demands,  and  have 
no  occasion  for  defence. 

At  this  time,  when  we  are  celebrating  the  centennial 
of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  these  two  nations  ex- 
actly realize  President  Thwing's  definition  by  their 
usage  and  attitude  on  the  Canadian  frontier.  What  I 
the  two  nations  concluded  to  do  in  the  Rush-Bagot 
agreement  of  1817  was  henceforth  to  act  like  gentle- 
men. The  long  frontier  was  to  be  left  as  unguarded 
as  the  line  between  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
No  more  suspicion  or  glowering  at  each  other;  no 
more  garrisons  or  gunboats,  or  pistols  in  the  hip- 
pocket.  The  result  of  the  brave  and  prophetic  policy 
thus  adopted  by  the  two  gentlestates  has  been  that 
their  frontier  has  for  a  century  been  the  safest  fron- 
tier in  the  world;  just  as  every  gentleman  walking 
upon  Tremont  Street  is  safe,  and  every  brigand  is 
always  in  danger,  though  his  pockets  be  full  of  pis- 
tols, and  indeed  precisely  on  that  account.  The  ques- 
tion which  the  present  crisis  is  urging  imperatively 
upon  all  nations  is,  how  soon  will  they  learn  to  act 
like  gentlemen,  and  so  be  safe.  President  Thwing  is 
to  be  thanked  for  his  new  word,  and  it  is  for  states- 
men pressing  measures  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
world  following  the  war  to  create  the  new  thing  to 
match  the  new  word. 

Carl  Schurz,  at  the  International  Arbitration  Con- 
ference in  Washington  in  1896,  said  something  which 
ought  always  to  be  remembered  by  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen and  by  his  German  friends  and  other  men  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  We  hear  much,  he  said, 
of  the  necessity  of  elaborate  fortifications.  He  would 
not  discuss  how  far  these  were  desirable,  and  he  was 
confident  that  our  strongest,  most  trustworthy  and 
infinitely  cheapest  defence  would  consist  in  "Fort  Jus- 
tice," "Fort  Good  Sense,"  "Fort  Self-Respect,"  "Fort 
Good  Will,"  and,  if  international  differences  really  do 
arise,  "Fort  Arbitration."  In  a  word,  he  would  have 
our  states  become  gentlestates,  and  would  have  all 
other  states  become  the  same. 

Edwin  D.  Mead. 


^  Thursday,  April  1.  UN 

Editorial  Wanderings 
IV. 

Eleven  hundred  boys  and  girls  of  the  Berkeley  High 
School,  radiant,  smiling,  buoyant,  alive  every  inch  of 
them,  constituted  the  great  audience  on  Fridav  morn- 
ing last.  It  was  a  suitable  prelude  to  a  flying  visit 
to  the  Panama  Exposition.  The  gates  of  the  future 
indeed  "stand  wide  open"  for  such  boys  and  girls, 
and  the  glimpse  of  the  Golden  Gate  secured  in  transit 
from  Berkeley  to  the  Fair  Grounds  suggested  the 
great  future  that  awaits  this  country  where  there  is 
no  longer  a  West  to  go  to.  Whichever  way  thev  turn, 
it  is  to  the  East.  The  "Near  East,"  with  its  starting 
point  at  Boston,  is  less  enigmatical  than  the  "Far 
East,"  where  shines  the  star  of  Japan  and  the  cres- 
cent moon  of  China. 

The  Editor  of  Unitv  is  an  expert  on  expositions, 
having  caught  a  glimpse  of  all  of  them  from  the  Co- 
lumbian to  the  Panama  exhibit.  Each  one  in  certain 
respects  improves  on  the  other.  Each  one  profiting 
by  the  success  of  preceding  shows,  and  determining 
to  outrival  them,  and  not  to  make  the  same  mistakes. 
We  suspect  that  the  architectural  and  artistic  councils 
of  this  exposition  appear  more  prominent  and  more 
effective  than  at  any  previous  exposition.  Evidently 
they  have  outgrown  a  "^^■oman■s  Building."  Here 
the  enfranchised  woman  takes  her  place  where  she 
belongs,  along  side  of  her  brother,  man.  The  ereat 
foyer  in  the  California  Building,  sixty  feet  square,  is 
decorated  by  Miss  Florence  Lundgren,  and  the 
"Fountain  of  Youth"  in  the  Tower  of  Jewels  was 
daintily  shaped  by  the  hand  of  :\Irs.  Edith  Woodman 
Buroughs,  and  so  the  catalogue  runs  on.  The  Young 
Woman's  Christian  Association  Building  was  designed 
by  a-  woman.  The  "Pioneer  Mother"  in  California 
has  a  monument  everywhere  in  this  land  that  began 
as  man's  land, — and  that  man  armed  with  pistols  and 
bowie  knives,  spurred  and  equipped  with  the  heavy 
tools  of  the  miner's  camp, — is  now  emphatically 
woman's  country  fragrant  with  flowers  touched  with 
quiet  beauty.  And  this  garden  exposition  is  illumi- 
nated with  the  soft  reflected  light  of  a  million  candle 
power. 

Two  things  conspire  with  the  artists  to  make  this 
scene  one  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  climate  that 
fills  every  inch  with  flowers  and  softens  even-  line 
with  shrubbery  and  trees  in  tropical  luxuriance.  It 
is  indeed  a  wonderful  sight!  The  walls  are  not  of 
cold  granite,  but  of  growing  green  breaking  ever  into 
blossom. 

The  second  triumph  breaks  out  in  the  night,  the 
added  skill  in  the  use  of  the  magic  electric  light.  Xo 
more  is  the  eye  distressed  by  the  glare  of  the  incan- 
descent lamp,  but  hidden  streams  of  color  radiate  in 
every  direction,  playing  with  the  shades  of  elf  land. 
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The  grounds  are  large  enough  to  hold  more  than 
one  pair  of  feet  can  compass,  or  one  mind  can  com- 
prehend, but  not  so  large  as  to  bring  despair.  There 
are  curious  devices  to  lessen  the  fatigue  which  always 
tends  to  modify  the  enthusiasm  of  the  exposition  goer. 
The  "Inside  Inn,"  a  modern  hotel  witli  up-to-date 
equipment  and  conveniences,  enables  the  visitor  to 
avoid  the  rush  and  pressure  of  "getting  back  to  the 
hotel"  after  a  hard  day's  sight  seeing,  and  the  queer 
creepy  little  toy  trains,  drawn  by  toy  autos,  quietly 
worm  their  way  around,  picking  you  up  anywhere, 
dropping  you  anywhere,  going  so  slowly  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  - their  running  over  anyone,  and  built 
so  low  that  if  you  fall  off  you  will  fall  only  six  inches, 
and  if  you  fall  in  you  are  still  on  the  grounds.  Then 
there  are  little  basket  electricettes  that  you  can  run 
yourself.  They  go  no  faster  than  a  walk,  but  they 
do  the  walking  for  you. 

Perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  exposition  is  the  out- 
side:  certainly  it  was  only  the  outside  that  could  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  "ye  editor,"  who  had  but  twen- 
ty-four hours  to  give  to  this  marvelous  show.  But 
the  inside  is  not  wanting  in  attraction.  The  fine  art 
galleries,  while  apparently  wanting  in  celebrated 
■^masterpieces,"  are  well  filled  with  respectable  pic- 
tures by  artists  of  note  very  well  worth  studv.  Among 
state  and  territorial  buildings,  Canada  clearly  carries 
oft'  the  popular  vote.  Decorated  with  its  products  of 
the  field  and  garden,  pictures  made  of  grasses  and 
seeds,  showing  the  delicacy  of  touch  and  the  diligence 
that  rivals  the  artists  of  Japan.  It  perhaps  alone  of 
the  exhibits  is  fully  installed. 

The  Illinois  Building  is  notable  by  the  very  full  and 
instructive  Lincolniana.  This  is  divided  into  sections, 
such  as  "His  Fore-Elders;"  "Landed  in  Indiana;" 
"The  Lincoln  and  Douglas  Debate;"  "Lincoln  as  a 
Lawyer;"  "Lincoln  the  President,"  etc.,  etc.  This 
exhibit  of  photographs,  autobiographies  and  docu- 
ments should  find  permanent  lodgment  in  some  fire 
proof  building,  preferably  at  Springfield,  but  some- 
where that  will  be  tenderly  cared  for,  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  guidance  of  unborn  generations. 

It  was  heart  breaking  to  notice  the  vacant  spaces 
reserved  but  unoccupied  by  the  great  exhibitors  of 
Europe.  Germany,  England,  France  and  Russia 
have  their  spaces,  but  they  are  not  here  in  this  high 
festive  civilization.  They  are  too  busy  in  wickedly 
cutting  each  others'  throats.  Heaven  forgive  them 
for  the  unwarranted  vandalism,  the  unspeakable  in- 
dignity to  the  future. 

Chicago  had  its  "jMidway,"  St.  Louis  had  its 
"Pike."  San  Francisco  has  its  "Zone,"  with  its  noise 
and  its  tawdry  illumination.  But  here  is  the  wonder- 
fully realistic  reproduction  and  exhibition  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  heart-breaking  story  of  the  last 
Antarctic  search  for  the  pole,  the  triumphant  but  tragic  ■ 
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expedition  of  Captain  Scott  into  the  Antarctic  deso- 
lation. Here  is  a  reproduction  of  the  camp  and 
scenes  of  the  old  "forty-niners,"  and  here  is  the  acro- 
scope  that  lifts  you  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  the' 
air,  with  its  mighty  steel  arm. 

Our  visit  to  the  grounds  was  made  interesting  and 
memorable  by  two  interviews.  One  with  the  publi- 
cist and  journalist,  Kawakami,  whose  latest  work  on 
"Asia  at  Your  Door"  commends  itself  to  the  student 
of  contemporary  internationalism,  and  the  other  was 
with  Mr.  James  Barr,  Director  of  Congresses  in  con- 
nection with  the  Panama  Exposition.  Already  over 
four  hundred  ditiferent  conferences  and  associations 
have  been  booked  to  meet  in  and  around  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  season  of  191.^.  Science,  Art,  Eco- 
nomics, Education  and  State  Craft  are  to  be  repre- 
sented by  innumerable  gatherings.  Religion,  too,  is 
represented  in  Sections.  The  denominations  will  be 
busy;  "Schisms"  will  be  emphasized.  l)ut  alas  as  yet 
no  climax  of  this  great  world's  symposium  is  ar- 
ranged for.  Here  as  nowhere  else,  now  as  never  be- 
fore, is  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  "Fellowship 
of  Nations,"  wdiere  each  pacific  power  or  rather  the 
pacific  elements  in  all  the  Powers  of  the  world, 
ought  to  be  invited  to  bear  testimony  to  the  profound 
things  in  life.  \Miat  the  Parliament  of  Religion  did 
for  Chicago,  put  the  permanent  crown  on  a  passing 
show,  "The  Fellowship  of  the  Nations"  might  do, 
ought  to  do,  for  San  Francisco.  Director  Barr  sees 
the  opportunity,  would  be  glad  to  lend  his  co-opera- 
tion. Is  there  a  body  of  men  in  San  Francisco,  or 
out  of  it,  or  rather  a  combination  of  residents  and 
non-residents,  believers  in  Universal  Religion,  who 
are  equal  to  this  high  task?  And  thus  minister  to  the 
pacification  that  waits  for  no  armistice  and  needs  no 
diplomacy. 

Friday  evening  and  Saturday  were  mighty  exposi- 
tion days,  but  I  was  back  in  Berkeley  for  Saturday 
night.  Sunday  morning  another  home  service  with 
my  brother  Hosmer  by  my  side  in  the  well-filled 
beautiful  auditorium  of  the  Berkeley  Unitarian 
Church.  Sunday  night  the  trip  across  the  Bay  found 
friend  Hosmer  and  myself  at  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  where  now  C.  S.  S.  Dutton,  upon  whose  shoul- 
ders fell  the  prophetic  mantle  of  John  Chadwick 
Works.  A  fair  audience  listened  to  the  address  on 
"Peace,  not  War,  the  School  of  Heroism."  Then  Mr. 
Dutton  joined  the  pilgrims  from  Berkeley,  gossiped 
about  things  past,  present  and  prospective  in  a  moon- 
light ride  across  the  Bay. 

And  now  it  is  Monday.  There  is  a  lecture  booked 
for  Oakland  tonight,  a  talk  to  the  students  of  the 
Pacific  Theological  School  of  Congregational  fellow- 


ship tomorrow  morning;  then  over  the  hills  and  far 
away  toward  Reno.  But  that  is  another  story  to  be 
continued  in  our  next. 


Berkeley,  March  22,  1915. 


Flowers  and  Faces 


One  of  my  favorite  occupations  when  riding  in  the 
street  car,  or  when  in  any  company  unknown  to  me, 
is  to  study  the  faces  and  classify  the  individuals  after 
niy  own  rule,  which  is  the  close  resemblance  I  find 
between  human  beings  and  flowers.  Some  flowers 
are  much  more  beautiful  than  others — but  lacking  in 
fragrance.  So  it  is  with  people.  Some  blossoms  are 
pale  and  inconspicuous,  but  so  fragrant  we  could  find 
them  in  the  dark,  if  we  needed  them.  (Do  not  the 
most  fragrant  lives  touch  us  in  our  darkest  hours?) 
Some  flowers  are  brilliant  in  hue  and  very  decorative, 
in  the  garden:  the  brilliant  scarlet  or  pink  geranium, 
tiie  multi-colored  lantana  or  the  poinsettia ;  but  we  do 
not  choose  any  of  these  to  send  to  our  sick  friends, 
or  to  give  us  pleasure  from  our  desk  or  table  in  a 
quiet  hour.  In  glancing  down  the  aisle  of  a  street  car 
I  see  in  the  faces  and  apparel  of  the  passengers  a 
tea-rose  of  a  woman,  delicate  and  faintly  fragrant, 
one  whom  you  can  be  sure  ministers  to  humanity's 
every  need  within  her  reach.  Then  there  is  the  Amer- 
ican Beauty  rose  woman — brilliant,  heavy  in  fragrance, 
expensive;  one  who  revels  in  luxury  at  any  cost,  ex- 
cept that  of  her  own  labor  or  self-denial;  beautiful 
to  look  at,  hard  to  live  with.  The  lily  of  the  valley 
and  the  dear  fragrant  little  English  violet  are  here 
also  and  how  charming  and  refreshing  they  are,  al- 
though almost  overpowered  by  the  many-colored  but 
oppressive  lantana.  (Some  human  lantanae  uncon- 
sciously render  their  presence  known  and  disliked, 
though  clad  in  fine  apparel.)  But  soon  we  discover 
the  offensive  plant  and  pass  as  far  as  possible  from 
it,  but  hastily  stoop  to  catch  the  fragrance  of  the  other 
flowers  that  lure  us,  the  violets,  the  sturdy,  unobtrusive 
Piignonette  and  lemon-verbena,  and  the  cliarming  and 
pervasive  heliotrope.  How  the  fragrance  of  a  sweet 
life  greets  and  attracts  us.  Just  as  we  recall  some 
lovely  old-fashioned  garden  in  which  we  strolled  at 
night,  and  caught  the  fragrance  from  the  lemon-ver- 
bena or  rose-geranium  which  we  could  not  see,  so 
we  recall  the  fragrance  of  some  lives  that  have  touched 
ours  in  passing  in  the  garden  when  the  dew  was  on 
the  leaves.       •  m.  b.  p. 


The  editor  of  Current  Items  of  Interest  has  been 
granted  permission  by  Mr.  Daniel  Smiley,  of  Lake 
Mohonk,  to  conduct  an  experiment  designed  to  in- 
crease the  bird  life  at  that  widely  known  resort  in  the 
mountains  of  eastern  New  York.  Bird  boxes  of  the 
Berlepsch  pattern  are  being  erected  about  the  place 
and  elaborate  measures  of  every  modern  device  will  be 
used  to  make  it  as  attractive  to  birds  as  it  is  to  human 
beings.  The  undertaking  is  being  financed  by  bird 
lovers  who  make  Lake  Mohonk  their  summer  home. 
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The  Rise  of  the  Working  Glass 

By  ALGERNON  S.  CRAPSEY 
Century  Co.  $1.30 

At  a  time  when  the  flames  of  Ludlow  have  barely 
ceased  to  smoulder,  when  the  poignant  question  of 
the  unemployed  agitates  every  city  council,  and  the 
press  is  teeming  with  reports  of  the  dramatic — not 
to  say  tragic — hearings  of  the  Federal  Industrial  Com- 
mission, it  is  interesting  to  consider  one  of  the  books 
upon  industrial  conditions  published  during  the  last 
six  months :  '"The  Rise  of  the  ^^'orking  Class,"  bv 
Algernon  S,  Crapsey. 

The  book  is  a  stimulating  and  extremely  readable 
study  of  our  modern  social  and  industrial  regime,  so 
replete  with  quotable  sentences,  vivid  phrases  and 
spirit-lifting  visions  of  a  new  and  more  human  order, 
that  one  is  tempted  to  quote  endlessly  from  it.  It 
is  written  with  a  calmness,  a  restraint,  a  freedom 
from  bitterness  which  must  have  been  a  difficult  at- 
tainment for  one  who  feels  the  wrongs  of  the  world's 
workers  as  a  poignant  personal  sorrow.  It  is  charac- 
terized also  by  a  refreshing  and  almost  naive  accept- 
ance of  the  new.  and  a  real  eagerness  to  see  its  values 
and  to  rejoice  in  its  displacement  of  the  old.  It  is 
indeed  unusual  that  a  writer  of  middle  age  should 
rejoice  even  in  the  knowledge  that  children  no  longer 
are  subject  to  their  parents,  and  should  feel  assured 
that  "the  loss  of  home  and  school  authoritv  has  ines- 
tirnable  advantages"  by  which  "humanity  will  be  the 
gainer  by  at  least  ten  years  in  ever}-  generation."  since 
"we  can  never  again  have  that  home  which  in  old 
times  stamped  the  young  with  the  family  stamp." 

Nowhere  save  in  the  first  chapter  is  the  method 
academic,  and  there  it  is  unavoidable  since  this  first 
chapter  contains  a  closely  packed  and  comprehensive 
surA-ey  of  man's  social  progress  from  the  cave  time 
until  the  present.  The  author  acknowledges  his  in- 
debtedness to  :\Iorgan's  "Ancient  Societv"  and  De 
Coulanges'  "Ancient  City"  for  the  data  for  this  sum- 
mary, and  differs  from  the  usually  accepted  order 
of  development  in  that  he  believes  the  tribe  to  have 
preceded  the  family,  and  the  family  the  state,  rather 
than  that  the  family  was  the  first  group  and  the  tribe 
a  development  of  it.  This  view  would  seem  to  co- 
incide with  that  reign  of  the  :\IatriarGhate  so  firmly 
emphasized  by  Lester  F.  \\'ard.  and  so  vividlv  devel- 
oped by  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  in  her  "^A'oman 
and  Economies''  and  ":\Ian-Made  AVorld." 

Dr.  Crapsey  traces  through  several  chapters  the 
effect  upon  the  home,  upon  the  husband,  the  wife, 
the  children,  of  the  removal  of  industry  from  the 
home  into  the  factory.  From  her  earlier  condition 
of  menial  ser\-ice  in  the  home  for  which  the  wife  re- 
ceived whatever  monetary  reward  the  husband  chose 
to  give  her,  she  is  revolting  and  is  becoming  able  to 
earn  her  living  outside  the  home.  Hence  the  power 
and  responsibility  of  the  man  over  his  household  is 
rapidly  decreasing,  the  children  being  more  and  more 
freed  from  his  dominion  by  the  laws  of  the  state  re- 
garding health  and  education,  and  bv  their  entrance 
mto  commercial  life.  This  break-up  of  the  family 
the  author  considers  "the  salient  fact  of  modern  life." 
As  the  father's  power  has  been  lessened,  the  mother's 
has  been  increased.  For  the  first  time  in  history  she 
IS  free  to  choose  her  own  mate,  limited  somewhat 


by  the  boundaries  of  her  class.  This  new  freedom 
of  woman  entails  the  necessity  of  their  being  taught 
the  facts  of  sex  and  of  maternity,  and  that  they  shall 
be  trained  in  economics,  and  it  places  upon  the  state 
the  burden  of  the  care  of  motherhood — even  of  a 
motherhood  not  now  sanctioned  by  our  laws. 

In  two  remarkable  chapters,  "The  Out-Family 
Woman"  and  "The  Revolt  of  the  Parasites,"  Dr. 
Crapsey  takes  up  more  in  detail  the  condition  of 
women  in  the  modern  world.  The  first  is  a  masterly 
and  sympathetic  study  of  two  groups — those  who 
today  from  lonely  tenement  lodging  places  go  forth  to 
labor  in  our  shops  and  factories,  unshielded  by  a  fam- 
ily life  about  them ;  and  those  women,  significantly 
termed  among  the  Greeks,  free  women,  who  through 
all  the  ages  have,  outside  the  marriage  bond,  been 
the  counsellors,  the  priestesses,  the  companions,  the 
slaves,  or  the  victims,  of  mankind.  \\\\h  a  simplicity 
and  power  of  phrasing  which  reminds  one  of  Lecky's 
famous  passage  on  the  same  subject,  the  life  of  the 
out-family  woman  is  traced  from  the  days  of  the 
primitive  tribal  family  through  the  time  of  Greece 
and  Rome  and  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present 
day.  Her  danger  to  society  and  society's  brutal  cru- 
elty to  her  are  sympathetically  set  forth. 

W\th.  equal  sympathy  the  cause  of  the  young  women 
in  the  industrial  field  is  pictured,  their' solitude  and 
loneliness,  their  enforced  celibacy  due  to  the  inade- 
quate income  of  the  men  they  might  marn\  the  ever 
threatening  menace  of  the  pursuing  male,  the  absence 
of  all  social  life  and  of  refreshing  forms  of  recre- 
ation. One  feasible  solution  of  their  difficultv  is  dis- 
missed with  what  seems  insufficient  consideration, 
the  possibility  of  a  marriage  in  which  both  husband 
and  wife  are  wage  earners,  in  which  the  woman  who 
has  attained  skill  and  ability  and  a  good  position 
in  her  chosen  work  or  profession  remains  econom- 
ically independent  by  continuing  that  work  after  mar- 
riage- The  plan  is  proving  feasible  even  with  our 
present  imperfectly  socialized  living  conditions,  save 
for  the  few  years  in  which  the  woman  is  caring  for 
young  children.  It  seems  curious  that  the  author 
who  so  earnestly  advocates  a  state  support  of  moth- 
erhood and  urges  the  need  for  all  work  to  be  con-  - 
genial  and  enjoyable  to  the  worker  does  not  consider 
more  seriously  this  plan  which  lifts  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  women  the  housework  which  is  to  many  a 
hopeless  drudgery,  and  makes  possible  that  compan- 
ionship of  man  and  wife  which  the  author  so  covets 
in  place  of  the  present  celibacy  of  the  working-girl, 
and  which  the  present  wage-system,  he  declares,  ren- 
ders impossible  in  so  many  instances  if  both  are  to 
live  on  the  wages  of  the  husband. 

Under  heading  of  the  "Revolt  of  the  Parasites" 
Dr.  Crapsey  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  present 
militant  movement  of  women  in  England  is  a  valid 
martyrdom,  a  prophesy  as  of  a  new  religion,  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  greater  movement  of  all  women 
toward  freedom.  This  larger  movement,  starting 
when  first  the  privilege  of  higher  education  was  se- 
cured by  women  less  than  a  century  ago,  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  earlier  demands  for  "woman's 
rights"  to  the  now  rapidly  succeeding  movement  for 
equal  suflfrage,  is  in  all  its  manifestations  a  logical 
result  of  woman's  earlier  occupations  being  taken 
from  her  hands  into  the  factory.    It  is  also  a  "natural 
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reaction  of  woman  against  her  age-long  suppression. 
She  is  avenging  herself  and  her  sex  of  the  injuries, 
the  insolences,  the  degradations  which  the  male  has 
heaped  upon  her  during  these  many  centuries."  The 
helpless  parasitism  of  the  women  of  the  wealthy 
classes  will  be  their  own  destruction.  "No  parasitic 
class  can  long  endure."  "Parasitism  and  industrial 
slavery  are  combining  to  overthrow  the  present  sys- 
tem and  to  establish  a  new  world  in  which  men  and 
women  shall  be  upon  the  same  plane,  each  owning 
himself  or  herself,  and  working  with  the  other  for 
mutual  benefit,  neither  subject  to  the  other  but  com- 
bining to  form  a  partnership  in  which  all  the  forces 
of  life,  male  and  female,  freed  from  unnatural  con- 
ventions and  restraints,  shall  put  forth  their  utmost 
energy  to  build  a  human  nature  acceptable  to  the 
gods,  and  create  a  world  in  which  that  human  nature 
can  live  decently,  joyously,  lovingly.  The  revolt  of 
the  parasites  is  a  good  sign  of  the  times.  If  they 
die  in  their  efforts,  they  will  still  be  the  saviors  of 
the  race." 

In  the  "Revolt  of  the  Workers"  modern  industrial 
conditions  are  shown  to  violate  the  four  essential 
qualities  of  real  work — that  it  must  be  enjoyable  and 
interesting,  self  directed,  useful,  and  that  it  must  not 
be  exhausting  or  monotonous.  "When  a  man  ceases 
to  control  what  he  does  and  is  altogether  under  the 
direction  of  the  will  of  another,  he  ceases  to  be  a 
man.  He  is  no  longer  a  worker,  he  is  simply  worked." 
This  violation  of  the  essential  nature  of  work,  and, 
as  a  final  and  most  potent  factor,  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  the  products  of  labor,  are  the  chief  causes 
of  the  present  industrial  discontent. 

One  remedy  suggested  is  the  establishment  of  co- 
operative industries,  similar  to  those  now  so  suc- 
cessfully operated  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  of 
which  the  employed  shall  be  the  owners,  and  the 
foremen  and  other  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the 
workers.  A,nother  remedy  is  the  complete  enfran- 
chisement of  the  worker,  which  "must  be  accom- 
plished by  the  workers  themselves.  No  mere  reform 
enacted  by  the  class  at  present  in  control  can  be  more 
than  palliative,  and  even  these  little  betterments  had 
best  be  left  undone  if  they  are  to  delay  at  all  the 
revolution  in  the  industrial  system  which  is  necessary 
if  the  workman  is  to  be  freed." 

"The  employing  class  complain  that  the  working 
class  does  not  appreciate  what  is  done  for  it.  The 
answer  is  that  no  man  appreciates  what  is  done  for 
him  until  he  has  lost  the  power  of  doing  for  himself. 
No  man  desires  to  receive  as  a  charity  what  is  his 
right."  This  is  the  reason  why  the  workers  amid  ex- 
tensive systems  of  "welfare  work"  are  as  rebellious, 
if  not  more  so,  than  they  are  in  other  places.  "The 
slave  can  never  be  emancipated.  He  must  free  him- 
self." 

Passing  to  the  more  general  phases  of  our  modern 
life.  Dr.  Crapsey  exposes  the  weakness  of  our  pres- 
ent competitive  system  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion or  exchange,  its  thwarting  of  the  inventor  and 
of  the  tendency  toward  beauty  and  individuality  of 
taste,  and  finds  the  remedy  in  "the  public  control 
of  the  market,  both  in  production  and  consumption, 
of  all  the  business  of  providing  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  for  the  public,"  and  instances  as  the  kind  of 
thing  we  may  expect  from  such  a  system  when  the 
incentive  of  service  to  the  people  has  supplanted  the 


incentive  of  monetary  gain,  the  invention  of  the  Bab- 
cock  Milk  Test,  which  its  inventor  refused  to  patent 
because,  since  he  did  it  as  a  part  of  his  duty  as  a  paid 
employe  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  he  felt  it  belonged 
to  the  public. 

Of  the  philosophy,  the  religion,  the  morality  and 
the  politics  of  the  working  man,  we  read:  "His  re- 
ligion is  the  religion  of  the  evolutionist;  his  God  the 
Force  in  whose  presence  every  atom  of  his  working 
life  is  spent — with  which  he  is  working  to  accomplish 
common  tasks ;  without  which  he  is  nothing — allied 
with  which  Power  he  has  the  strength  of  a  Universe.  .  . 
He  holds  that  God  is  worshipped  in  every  honest 
thought,  in  every  true  stroke  of  work,  in  every  act 
of  social  justice,  and  that  by  these  the  world  of  man 
is  perfected.  ...  In  his  judgment,  the  great  error 
of  current  theology  is  that  it  has  made  the  doctrine 
of  Incarnation  historic  instead  of  cosmic.  The  saying 
'God  is  in  Christ'  is  to  him  not  untrue,  but  insuffi- 
cient.   He  asserts  that  God  is  in  man." 

The  morality  of  the  working  class,  as  taught  it  by 
the  master  class,  is  a  slave  morality.  The  virtues 
of  obedience,  of  humility,  of  thrift,  in  a  slave  class 
are  of  benefit  only  to  its  masters.  "The  thrift  of 
the  subject  class  adds  only  to  the  wealth  of  the  master 
class.  .  .  .  The  contentedness  of  the  poor  with  pov- 
erty is  the  cause  of  poverty."  The  morality  evolved 
by  the  working  class  itself  will  not  include  charity, 
for  it  will  do  away  with  the  need  for  charity ;  nor 
thrift,  "for  community  insurance  against  old  age  and 
sickness  and  unemployment  will  take  the  place  of  the 
saving  instinct."  Its  morality  will  be  community 
morality ;  "it  will  insist  on  temperance  because  the 
working  man  knows  that  is  a  public  duty.  .  .  .  They 
will  call  no  man  master  upon  earth  because  they  find 
the  seat  of  mastership  in  their  own  souls.  They  will 
be  ready  to  conform  to  all  beneficent  laws  necessary 
to  the  perfection  of  human  existence  but  they  must 
understand  them.  They  will  no  longer  render  un- 
thinking obedience  nor  will  they  shed  their  brothers' 
blood  at  the  command  of  a  superior." 

"The  only  safety  for  a  socialized  community  is  that 
it  shall  be  democratic.  .  .  .  Discussion  of  public  af- 
fairs day  by  day — the  right  to. elect  and  recall  public 
officials,  the  right  to  vote  directly  on  all  public  ques- 
tions, the  subordination  of  the  leader.  .  .  .  these  rep- 
resent fundamental  thinking  upon  the  social  problem." 

The  philosophy  of  the  working  class  is  based  upon 
history;  whether  it  is  called  idealistic  or  material- 
istic depends  upon  one's  definition  of  those  words. 
All  systems  of  philosophy  are  imperfect — mere  at- 
tempts of  man  to  explain  as  best  he  can  the  world 
in  which  he  finds  himself.  Economic  Determinism, 
like  Darwin's  law  of  species,  or  La  Place's  nebular 
theory,  is  but  a  statement  of  conditions  as  they  exist. 
It  is  open  to  the  individual  mind  to  choose  his  own 
explanation  of  the  causes  which  lie  beyond  these  con- 
ditions. 

In  closing  the  book,  the  coming  age  is  viewed  as 
one  in  which  the  necessary  stage  of  the  dominance 
of  private  property  rights  will  give  way  to  the  suc- 
ceeding era  of  the  preponderance  of  human  rights, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  weak  to  the  strong  being  no  longer 
a  necessary  part  of  civilization.  "The  rise  of  the 
working  class  to  self-consciousness  is  putting  the  ex- 
isting order  in  peril.  .  .  .  The  spirit  of  humanity 
which  is  abroad,  making  for  brotherhood,  is  compel- 
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ling  those  who  have  to  consider  the  condition  of  those 
who  have  not." 

Three  methods  are  defined  by  \vhich  the  sociahza- 
tion  of  property  may  be  brought  about :  Confiscation 
— the  method  used  by  Lincohi  in  freeing  the  slaves, 
which  at  one  stroke  of  the  pen  confiscated  over  a 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  legally  owned  property  ;  the 
method  by  which  the  French  nobility  and  clergy  lost 
their  lands ;  a  method,  however,  which  should  now 
only  be  made  necessary  by  too  long-delayed  change 
in  present  conditions.  The  better  methods  of  appro- 
priation through  taxation,  through  duplication  as  in 
the  establishment  of  the  parcels  post  systemi  by  the 
government,  and  of  compensation  for  property  taken 
over,  as  now  obtains  where  municijialities  take  over 
the  utility  corporations  in  their  borders  or  the  state 
governments  establish  forest  reserves,  will  more  likely 
and  preferably  prevail. 

"The  significant  fact  of  present-day  historv  is  the 
rise  of  the  working-class  from  the  condition  of  degra- 
dation under  which  it  has  throughout  the  civilized  era 
been  compelled  to  live,  to  the  control  of  the  social, 
the  political  and  the  religious  life  of  the  world. 
Upon  the  wisdom  of  this  class  the  future  depends. 
To  the  work  of  educating  the  future  masters  of  the 
world  the  energies  of  the  world  are  now  and  must 
be  directed.  .  .  .  Society  can  have  no  place  for  the 
drone  or  the  parasite.  It  will  demand  that  every  man 
and  woman  shall  be  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
a  working-man  and  a  working-woman  ;  that  each  shall 
give  to  society  as  much  as  he  takes  from  society." 

Susan  M.  Quackenbush. 


My  Library  XXIII. 


(Continued) 

When  I  try  to  account  for  never  having  become 
better  acquainted  w^ith  this  widely  accepted  author, 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  always  regarded  him  as 
such  a  finished  product,  so  full  of  all  manner  of  the 
good  things  that  I  delight  in,  that  I  have  instinctively 
kept  him  almost  sacredly  for  some  very  choice  hour 
— an  hour  not  many  times  to  come  in  one's  lifetime, 
perhaps.  Certainly  I  would  not  bring  to  his  fine 
elucidation  of  beauty  and  goodness  anything  that  is  in 
the  least  crude  or  blind.  My  lamp  must  be  trimmed 
and  burning  as  never  before,  it  has  seemed,  and  does 
seem  even  now,  as  I  glance  at  his  volumes  once  more, 
and  feel  myself  appropriating  somewhat  of  his  ro- 
mantic sestheticism,  simply  by  so  doing.  Some  day, 
I  trust,  Ruskin's  wonderful  mind  and  mine,  so  much 
less  wonderful,  shall  come  into  closer  acquaintance; 
else  my  best  aspiration  of  lifting  myself  to  the  height 
sincerely  promised  for  so  long  a  time,  will  ignomin- 
iously  fail,  even  as  it  deserves  to  fail. 

I  open  another  author  at  random,  and,  child-like,  let 
the  first  words  under  my  eye  tell  its  quality.  "There 
is  a  sort  of  quiet  enjoyment  of  Nature  in  the  classical 
portraits,"  they  say.  "Theocritus  and  Virgil  evidently 
liked  country  life,  and  they  mention  dififerent  kinds 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  a  few  flowers,  with  a  tran- 
quil^^ contentment  that  occasionally  becomes  affection- 
ate." On  every  page  I  find  something  as  good  or 
better.  I  open  another  volume  by  the  same  author 
in  the  same  way  and  read,  "Men  choose  a  course  of 
action;  women  choose  an  adviser."    This  proves  to 


be  only  like  all  the  rest  of  the  book.  A  third  volume 
says :  "With  our  intellectual  growth  has  come  an  irre- 
pressible anxiety  to  possess  the  highest  truth  attain- 
able by  us."  And  so  on  I  might  go  with  all  the  rest 
of  this  author's  writings,  and  seldom  if  ever  be  dis- 
appointed with  wdiat  I  found.  The  first  volume  was 
named  "The  Sylvan  Year,"  the  second  was  "Human 
Intercourse,"  and  the  third,  "The  Intellectual  Life," 
all  by  Philip  Gilbert  Hamilton,  an  author  I  fear  I 
must  introduce  as  a  stranger  to  this  present  genera- 
tion, but  one  read  and  much  liked  by  very  many  not 
more  than,  say,  thirty  years  ago.  Indeed,  who  of  us 
would  then  have  prophesied  that  Hamilton's  books 
would  so  soon  be  lost  sight  of,  and  apparently  be  of  so 
little  use  to  those  who  had  read  them.  Did  I  say 
"little  use"?  Ah,  no  one  could  read  any  one  or  more  of 
them  without  being  truly  furnished  with  better 
tlioughts  and  better  feelings  than  before ;  and  it  seems 
almost  inconceivable  that,  having  once  read  them,  he 
should  not  have  been  remembered  gratefully  and 
recommended  earnestly  to  every  new-comer.  Ruskin 
naturally  suggests  Hamilton  ;  but  of  the  two  the  latter 
is  pre-eminently  the  more  useful  and  entertaining  for 
the  ordinary  reader,  I  am  sure.  Right  notions  of  life 
come  from  his  every  page,  instruction  in  high  arts,  rev- 
elations of  nature,  fellowship  of  a  true  soul,  are  expe- 
rienced everywhere.  No  one's  pages  so  teem  with 
things  that  ought  to  sink  deeply  in  everyone's  being. 
As  a  handman  in  the  service  of  the  Highest,  Hamil- 
ton excels  in  usefulness  and  clarification  and  pleasure. 
Certainly  his  "Intellectual  Life"  should  be  read  and 
liked  by  the  apostles  of  sanity  hereafter,  as  heretofore. 

Says  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  in  his  "English  Literature 
and  Society  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  "the  great 
author  must  have  a  people  behind  him;  utter  both 
what  he  really  thinks  and  feels  and  what  is  thought 
and  felt  most  profoundly  by  his  contemporaries." 
Were  I  to  try  to  explain  why  I  have  found  Mr.  Steph- 
en's own  books,  "Hours  in  a  Library,"  and  "Studies 
ofi  a  Biographer,"  as  well  as  the  others,  always  so 
attractive.  I  should  have  to  make  appropriate  use  of 
this  same  sentence.  Always  when  I  go  to  them,  I 
seem  to  be  taken  confidentially  in  hand,  by  a  compre- 
hending, authentic  authority,  and  led  step  by  step,  not 
along  a  straight-mannered  path,  but  in  a  most  sys- 
tematic ramble  into  all  of  the  fellowship,  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  home,  the  work-shop  of  the  author  or 
subject  discovered,  that  the  cornmoner  has  any  right 
to  enter.  For  instance,  how  can  one  get  nearer  to 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  novel  "Elsie  Venner,"  than 
through  his  account  of  personal  experience?  "The 
book  makes  me  read  it,"  says  Stephen,  "whenever  I 
take  it  up,  and  yet  I  am  never  satisfied.  Perhaps  it 
is  that  I  want  more  rattlesnakes ;  I  want  to  have  the 
thrill  which  my  ancestors  felt  when  they  told  legends 
of  were-wolves,"  etc.  ;  after  which  account  it  is  easy 
enough  to  understand  his  subsequent  estimation  of 
the  author:  "The  fact  is  simply,  I  suppose,  Holmes 
had-  not  the  essential  quality  of  being  an  inspired  nov- 
elist. He  did  not  get  fairly  absorbed  in  his  story  and 
feel  as  though  he  were  watching,  instead  of  contriv- 
ing the  situation."  Generally  speaking,  there  is  no 
one  upon  whom  one  can  place  more  dependence  for 
local  color,  for  detail  that  is  profitable,  and  for  the 
intimacy  that  is  not  vulgar,  than  Leslie  Stephen.  From 
one  of  his  "Hours"  or  "Studies"  one  always  arises 
with  the  feeling  that  one  has  been  in  the  best  of  com- 
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pany,  and  so  rightly  there  that  one  need  never  apolo- 
gize for  anything  one  has  either  seen  or  heard  or 
failed  to  see  or  hear.  The  boon  of  such  a  writer  to 
one  like  myself  is,  that,  when  knowledge  grows,  self- 
respect  does  not  decline.  There  is  a  cleanliness  about 
Leslie  Stephen,  a  clear  sky  lightening  him,  a  true 
vision  of  everj-thing  that  is  worth  looking  at,  a  vivid 
way  of  reporting  what  he  has  sensed  and  considered 
and  concluded,  that  I  am  literally  compelled  again 
and  again  to  return  to  him  for  the  clarification  and 
furnishing  that  I  so  often  and  so  profoundly  need. 
My  Library  would  be  truly  as  incomplete  without 
him,  especially  with  respect  to  English  literary  his- 
tory, as  my  own  sources  of  proper  guidance  along  its 
many  and  devious  paths  would  be  inadequate. 

I  liked  Matthew  Arnold's  "Essays"  when  I  first 
read  them.  They  suggested  a  deliberation  in  think- 
ing and  a  carefulness  of  expression  th.at  was  correc- 
tive of  the  hurry  more  or  less  indulged  in  by  almost 
everyone  else.  The  topics  discussed  were  rather  new 
to  me,  at  least  some  of  them,  and  the  force  with 
which  Arnold  "put  things"  drove  home.  The  reading 
of  "Literature  and  Dogma"  restored  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  a  favor  that  I  had  before  thought  impossible. 
"St.  Paul  and  Protestantism"  and  his  other  "Religious 
Essays"  cleared  away  much  that  had  seemed  but  theo- 
logical rubbish  and  confusion  ;  "Essays  in  Criticism" 
with  "Culture  and  Anarchy"  opened  vistas  of  possi- 
bility not  before  recognized.  And  what  a  delight 
were  the  papers  on  Joubert.  as  well  as  other  People — 
George^  Sand,  Heine,  Spinoza,  and  especially  the  two 
de  Guerins,  Maurice  and  Eugenie.  The  personality 
of  the  latter  is  made  so  vivid,  that  the  whole  field  of 
the  mystical  life  seems  truly  before  one.  "Celtic  Lit- 
erature" and  "Homer"  were  opened  up  afresh  and 
inspiringly,  and  "God  and  the  Bible"  prove  to  be 
quite  a  portion  of  "the  true  light,"  for  me,  at  least. 
If  some  of  his  "Poems"  seemed  severe  and  pessimistic, 
none  the  less  was  the  instruction  of  others  pointed 
and  applicable,  as  in  "Self-Dependence,"  where,  for 
instance. 

Resolve  to  be  thyself;  and  know  tliat  he 
Who  finds  himself,  loses  his  misery, 

seemed  to  be  good  doctrine,  and  was  to  be  proven 
equally  good  practice.  Perhaps  there  never  was  such 
a  series  of  letters  written  by  a  celebrity  as  those  which 
Matthew  Arnold  wrote  to  his  family.  So  chaste  were 
they,  so  devoted,  so  companionable,  that  one  could 
never  question  the  author's  loyalty  or  love ;  but  never 
a  word  of  the  usual  "gush,"  and  but  few  of  the  usual 
"sentiment,"  does  one  anywhere  find.  Manly,  circum- 
spect, appropriate,  trustworthy  is  their  ring  every- 
where, and  one  reads  them  only  to  grow  likewise  in 
every  such  goodly  direction.  However,  when  Arnold 
came  to  America,  and  set  himself  "resolutely  to  come 
at  a  real  estimate  of  Emerson,  and  with  a  leaning 
even  to  strictness  rather  than  to  intelligence,"  and  in 
consequence  arrived  at  a  conviction  that  made  him 
bold  enough  to  say,  "One  of  the  legitimate  poets, 
Emerson,  in  my  opinion,  is  not,"  I  began  to  think 
him  a  little  infallible,  to  say  the  least.  And  then 
when  he  presumed  to  say,  "But  I  go  further,  and 
say  that  I  do  not  place  him  T Emerson)  among  the 
great  writers,  the  great  men  of  letters,"  as  a  native- 
born  Yankee-American,  I  began  to  feel  that  the  ped- 
estal of  still  another  "great  one"  was  about  tottering 
to  his  irrevocable  fall. 


But  the  conclusion  was  rather  just,  after  all.  Em- 
erson was  indeed  philosophic,  had  admirable  insight, 
gave  us  abundant  precious  truths,  and  we  all  now 
point  as  never  before  in  Arnold's  affirmation  respect- 
ing Emerson's  temper,  which  he  declares  was  the 
"secret  of  his  effect."  "It  is  in  the  hopeful,  serene, 
beautiful  temper,"  says  Arnold,  "wherewith  these 
(insight  and  truth)  are  indissolubly  joined";  "in 
which  they  work,  and  have  their  being" ;  and  in  this, 
we  all  discovered  the  real  truth  about  Emerson  more 
and  more  as  we  re-read  him.  Hear  Emerson  himself, 
as  he  says,  "That  which  befits  us,  embosomed  in 
beauty  and  wonder  as  we  are,  is  cheerfulness  and 
courage,  and  the  endeavor  to  realize  our  aspirations. 
Shall  not  the  heart,  which  has  received  so  much,  trust 
the  Power  by  which  it  lives?"  So,  after  all,  Matthew 
Arnold  did  not  really  fail  to  contribute  his  mite  to 
the  acclaim  which  we  would  accord  Emerson,  while 
none  the  less  helping  us  to  see  why  we  should  remain 
always  as  before  most  unreserved  lovers  of  him. 

Utica,  N.  Y.  Smith  Baker. 
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IX. 

Epistle  to  the  Romans 


Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  zvith 
good.  xii:21. 

The  Book  of  Romans  is  the  battleground  of  the  the- 
ologian, the  favorite  scripture  of  the  doctrinaire.  Au- 
gustine, Calvin,  orthodox  theologians  everywhere  find 
their  favorite  hunting  ground  in  this  book.  Though 
we  may  not  understand  or  agree  with  it  everywhere, 
still  it  is  full  of  red  blood  and  charming  interest. 

In  our  last  lesson  Paul  was  in  Philippi,  somewhat 
cheered,  having  met  Timothy  with  good  news,  and 
while  among  those  friends  who  thoroughly  understood 
him,  he  wrote  that  cheerful  letter  found  in  the  first 
nine  chapters  in  the  so-called  second  letter  to  the 
Corinthians. 

While  resting  two  or  three  months  with  his  old 
friends  at  Corinth,  Paul  dreams  big  dreams.  A  most 
unconquerable  missionary,  he  literally  had  put  Chris- 
tianity on  the  map  of  Asia  and  was  putting  it  on  the 
map  of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  He  had  dreams  of 
going  to  Spain,  the  end  of  the  world.  Rome,  as  the 
capital  of  the  then  known  world,  was  only  a  way 
station  to  him.  His  second  dream  was  less  inspiring. 
Trouble  was  fomenting  in  Jerusalem  between  the 
Judaic-Christians  and  the  Greeko-Christians,  between 
those  who  still  wanted  to  keep  up  the  Jewish  interest 
and  those  who  were  on  the  outside  and  did  not  want 
to  enter  through  the  Jewish  door.  Paul  was  the  arch 
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heretic,  not  to  the  Jews  but  to  the  Judaized  Christians. 
He  was  the  man  who  tore  down  tlie  Jewish  barbed 
wire  fence,  let  the  Jews  out  and  let  the  world  in. 

The  churches  in  Asia  had  been  taking  up  collections 
to  be  sent  to  the  poor  in  Jerusalem,  the  war  impov- 
erished section  of  Syria.  Paul  decided  to  carry  this 
charity  fund  to  Jerusalem  and  from  there  go  to  Rome. 
So  we  have  in  the  Hpistle  to  the  Romans  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  people  Paul  had  never  seen,  an  advance  letter, 
which  naturally  assumed  the  shape  of  what  we  would 
call  a  tract.  There  were  two  clear  motives  in  the  writ- 
ing of  this.  One  was  the  missionary's  natural  desire  to 
pave  his  way,  and  the  other  to  anticipate  the  isstve 
sure  to  come  between  the  Jewish  Christians  and  the 
Gentiles,  and  save  the  latter  from  being  discouraged 
by  the  Judaizers. 

It  is  an  intellectual  and  theological  exercise  to  un- 
derstand the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Romans,  written 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  sojourn  in  a  strange  city 
where  there  would  be  a  constituency  waiting  for  him, 
one  part  of  which  was  rooted  in  Greek  mythology 
and  philosophy,  and  the  other  in  Hebrew  traditions. 
These  chapters  setting  forth  Paul's  theology  are  more 
nearly  C.ilvinistic  than  Unitarian.  He  first  shows  that 
Greek  theology  had  proved  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  people, — was  too  formal  and  superficial.  This 
part  of  his  message  was  specific,  clear  and  incisive 
and  very  acceptable  to  the  Jews.  But  he  goes  on  to 
prove  that  Judaism  was  as  inadequate  as  Greek  phi- 
losophy. Neither  were  saving  the  world.  That  which 
can  save  is  the  Gospel  of  the  Christ — the  new  message. 
Here  we  find  the  words  "justification,"  "atonement," 
"reconciliation,"  which  Augustine  and  Calvin  worked 
into  cast  iron  creeds  to  be  found  in  all  the  churches, 
and  which  start  out  with  the  idea  that  Paul  was  speak- 
ing for  the  Almighty.  To  Paul,  Christ  was  a  supernat- 
ural being,  a  link  between  earth  and  heaven,  a  bringer 
into  the  world  of  a  new  regime.  Christ  had  made  his 
first  visit  and  laid  the  foundations,  grandly  ethical, 
and  then  disappears  only  for  a  while.  He  is  to  come 
again  on  the  clouds  as  a  messenger  of  the  Eternal, 
to  burn  out  a  world  of  sin  as  once  before  in  Noah's 
time  it  was  drowned  out.  Then  out  of  the  chosen  few 
left,  the  new  Kingdom  is  to  be  built.  Paul's  masterly 
statement  of  all  this  will  be  found  in  these  first  eleven 
chapters. 

If  we  accept  this  as  "infallible  scripture,"  "divine 
revelation,"  "the  word  of  God"  through  Paul  to  man, 
in  a  sinful  world,  we  are  driven  to  another  alternative 
at  which  orthodoxy  has  flinched.  If  we  accept  a  part, 
we  must  believe  the  rest,  and  the  fulfillment  has  not 
yet  come.  The  new  Kingdom  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished, although  a  remnant  of  Christians  still  looking 
for  the  "Second  Coming"  are  represented  by  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventists,  the  Millerites  and  Zionites, 
etc.,  etc. 

Paul  wrote  to  a  prospective  constituency  made  up 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles  who  had  become  interested  in 
the  story  of  the  Nazarene.  They  had  good  reason 
to  wish  for  a  new  order  of  things,  as  conditions 
in  Rome  were  about  as  bad  as  could  be.  Greek 
philosophy  and  the  Torah  of  the  Hebrews  were  un- 
equal to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Paul  united  in 
himself  and  his  message  the  intellectual  and  the  philo- 
sophical with  moral  potency  and  earnestness.  As  a 
philosopher  he  was  profound,  but  he  was  not  equal 
to  the  modernities.    He  would  have  been  dreadfully 


-startled  over  a  Darwin  or  Herbert  Spencer,  John 
Fiske,  Theodore  Parker  or  Channing,  or  any  philoso- 
pher who  believed  in  the  essential  integrity  of  all  men, 
that  however  providence  is  to  be  interpreted,  it  must 
be  made  large  enough  to  hold  us  all. 

In  the  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  chapters 
Paul  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  enriching  the  spir- 
itual life  by  putting  all  this  philosophy  into  practice. 
He  urges  the  value  of  devotion,  of  morality,  of  broth- 
erliness.    It  is  all  splendidly  stated. 

I  entreat  you,  then.  Brothers,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  to  » 
offer  your  bodies  as  a  living  and  holy  sacrifice,  acceptable  to 
God,  for  this  is  your  rational  worship.  Do  not  conform  to 
the  fashion  of  this  world;  but  be  transformed  by  the  com- 
plete change  that  has  come  over  your  minds,  so  that  you  may 
discern  what  God's  will  is— all  that  is  good,  acceptable  and 
perfect. 

He  tells  the  Jews  that  their  law  rightly  interpreted 
would  cover  all  this. 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter  Paul  again  breaks  into 
this  new  thought.  "The  night  is  almost  gone ;  the  day 
is  near."    Meaning  the  day  of  the  second  coming. 

He  pleads  for  those  whose  faith  is  weak.  "One 
man's  faith  permits  of  his  eating  food  of  all  kinds" 
— some  perhaps  have  been  raised  to  the  Kosher  diet. 
They  want  to  join  the  new  movement  but  do  not  want 
to  break  the  old  ties.  There  is  an  insolence  of  rad- 
icalism that  rejoices  in  being  free,  but  it  is  possible 
that  some  good  things  may  be  lost  on  the  way. 

We  have  a  bit  of  interesting  textual  criticism  con- 
cerning the  last  chapter — my  favorite  chapter  in  Ro- 
mans. A  list  of  perhaps  thirty-six  names  of  individ- 
uals who  stand  out  as  a  revelation  of  the  heart  life 
of  this  tired,  hard  working  missionary.  It  has  been 
the  perplexity  of  the  commentators  as  to  how  Paul 
knew  these  people  in  Rome  where  he  had  never  been. 
It  necessitated  the  theory  of  a  migration, — the  whole 
church  must  have  gone  to  live  in  Rome.  But  the 
newer  explanation  and  the  more  satisfactory  is  that 
what  we  have  here  is  a  survival  of  some  tracts  and 
letters  which  perhaps  floated  around  for  two  hundred 
years  from  hand  .to  hand  until  at  last  the  Christian 
movement  was  strong  enough  to  preserve  them.  This 
list  of  names  then  becomes  some  fragment  of  another 
letter,  perhaps  written  to  the  old  parish  friends  at 
Ephesus  and  elsewhere. 

If  we  do  have  a  hard  time  with  the  theology  of 
Paul,  if  he  has  led  us  into  intricacies  which  we  cannot 
follow,  remember  that  the  philosophy  of  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  represents  the  wisdom  or  lack  of  wis- 
dom of  intellectual  conditions  absolutely  gone.  What 
Ave  can  understand  is  the  irresistible  power  of  a  great 
love,  shining  through  the  w^ords  of  this  open-hearted 
representative  of  a  great  idea,  this  man  with  the 
world  conquering  ideal.  Paul  has  never  had  his  due, 
he  has  been  overshadowed  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
more  brilliant  story  of  the  Nazarene,  who  formulated 
the  ideal,  and  on  the  other  handicapped  by  a  lot  of 
lumbering  theology  which  has  furnished  material  for 
whole  libraries  of  books,  and  dry  as  dust  at  that. 

When  we  are  big  enough,  wise  enough  and  kind 
enough  we  will  be  able  to  fathom  the  power  and  see 
that  the  secret  of  it  in  the  last  analysis  lies  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  one  who  holds  it  and  in  the  hunger  of 
the  human  heart  for  something  better.  "Joseph 
Smith,"  the  Mormon  prophet,  may  have  been  a  hum- 
bug, but  hundreds  of  thousands  o'f  souls  took  him  at 
his  best  and  believed  in  him.    The  world  has  more 
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use  for  an  enthusiastic  Mormon  than  a  cold,  formal, 
superficial  Unitarian. 

(1)  Where  had  Paul  planned  to  journey? 

(2)  What  were  Paul's  motives  in  writing  this  letter  to 
the  Romans? 

(3)  What  is  the  theme  of  the  first  eleven  chapters  of 
the  Epistle? 

(4)  What  great  theologians  took  this  book  as  the  foun- 
dation for  rigid  creeds? 

(5)  What  do  you  consider  the  motive  in  Paul's  life? 


High  Farming  at  Elmwood 

For  many  years  there  lived  in  this  neighhorhood  a 
farmer  whose  chief  interest  seemed  to  center  in  trees 
and  flowers.  His  farm  buildings  were  somewhat 
shabby,  and  his  farming  was  somewhat  careless  and 
sometimes  belated,  but  his  old-fashioned  flower  gar- 
den was  a  bower  of  delight  and  his  tree  planting  was 
always  done  at  the  right  moment.  He  made  it  a 
practice  to  plant  fruit  trees  along  the  "fences  that  di- 
vided his  fields,  and  along  the  roadside  fences,  and 
when  his  attention  was  called,  as  it  frequently  was, 
to  the  fact  that  passers-by  helped  themselves  to  most 
of  the  wayside  fruit,  his  reply  was  that  he  had  ex- 
pected it.  The  roadside  trees  took  up  but  little  of  his 
land,  and  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  provide  a  little 
fruit  for  those  who  had  none. 

My  generous-hearted  neighbor  carried  on  his  farm 
for  many  years  without  adding  greatly  to  his  savings, 
yet  I  doubt  if  there  was  another  man  in  the  community 
so  generally  esteemed  or  one  who  was  more  intelligent 
and  entertaining.  For  with  his  love  of  flowers  and 
trees  went  a  fondness  for  books,  and  for  a  lono-  time 
he  was  almost  the  only  regular  subscriber  in  our 
neighborhood  to  the  leading  magazines,  while  his  li- 
brary, though  small,  was  selected  with  the  insight  of 
a  scholar,  and  doubtless  cost  him  much  more  every 
year  than  his  clothing.  He  was  a  public  benefactor, 
and  as  I  came  to  know  him  better  I  came  to  have 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  spirit  that  animated 
"Johnny  Appleseed,"  that  eccentric  philanthropist, 
half  tramp  and  half  mystic,  who  more  than  a  century 
ago  traveled  through  the  wilderness  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio,  planting  apple-seeds  wherever  they 
were  likely  to  grow,  and  thus  blessing  generations 
then  unborn.  I  imagine  that  both  "Johnny  Appleseed" 
and  my  tree-plainting  neighbor  were  animated  by 
something  of  the  spirit  which  moved  our  great  ten- 
der-hearted Lincoln  to  say  that  he  always  plucked 
up  a  thorn  and  planted  a  rose  wherever  he  thought  a 
rose  would  grow. 

My  mind  reverted  to  these  things  when  I  read  in 
the  "Farmers'  Problems"  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Farm  Journal  a  suggestion  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  land  wasted  in  fence  rows,  and  I  recalled 
that  I  was  struck,  when  in  Ohio  and  Illinois  last  year, 
by  the  enormous  waste  of  land  involved  in  the  ex- 
ceedinglv  wide  roads  that  prevail  in  those  states, 
some  of  them  being  as  much  as  100  feet  in  width 
when  less  than  a  third  of  that  space  would  be  ample 
for  all  purposes. 

I  have  since  been  much  gratified  to  learn  that  there 
is  in  Ohio  a  movement  looking  to  the  reclamation  of 
this  enormous  waste  and  more  than  waste,  since  the 
wide  roadsides  are  the  self-propagating  grounds  for 
all  sorts  of  noxious  and  troublesome  weeds.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  one  writer  that  these  roadsides  be 


planted  to  apple  trees,  the  yield  from  the  fruit  to  be 
used  for  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the 
highways.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  figures  it  was 
presumed  could  be  raised  in  the  state  by  this  means 
in  twenty  years,  but  my  recollection  is  that  the  esti- 
mate exceeded  half  a  billion  dollars.  While  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  a  sort  of  "Mulberry  Sellers"  op- 
timism about  these  figures,  I  like  the  idea,  and  hope 
it  will  be  carried  out,  thereby  afl:'ording,  like  the  poet's 
vine,  fruit  in  season  "and  in  the  summer,  shade." 

The  roads  in  our  section  of  the  country  are  not  un- 
duly wide  and  therefore  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
official  tree  planting,  but  I  have  often  thought  that 
farm  owners  might  well  improve  their  properties  by 
planting  nut  and  fruit  trees  along  the  fence  rows  abut- 
ting on  the  road,  without  loss  or  disadvantage  to 
themselves,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  public  in  sum- 
mer, or  at  least  that  part  of  it  that  goes  afoot.  There 
are  few  things  more  grateful  on  a  blistering  summer 
dav  than  a  shaded  highway.  I  have  a  row  of  chestnut 
trees  along  one  roadside  and  a  row  of  Kieffer  pears 
along  another,  and  while  the  blight  threatens  the 
chestnuts,  I  have  already  had  several  crops  of  nuts 
and  an  abundance  of  pears,  and  while  the  public  may 
have  helped  itself  I  cannot  see  that  my  crops  are  sen- 
sil)ly  diminished.  And  anvhow,  who  would  want 
Kiefi'er  pears  in  the  autinnn  ? 

I  am  afraid  that  few  of  us  ever  consider  the  land- 
less, those  unfortunates  who  cannot  hope  to  possess 
for  their  very  own  a  bit  of  soil  wherein  to  plant 
things.  It  vexes  us  sorelv  when  we  see  trespassers 
crossing  our  fields  or  lurking  about  our  orchards,  and 
yet  there  is  in  the  mind  of  every  healthy  boy  an  in- 
stinct to  gather  fruit  and  nuts,  and  this  instinct  is  just 
as  strong  in  the  ownerless  as  in  those  whose  fathers 
possess  the  land. 

To  provide  for  this,  Harriet  long  ago  set  apart  cer- 
tain trees  and  dedicated  them  to  the  landless  children 
of  the  neighborhood,  subject  to  certain  rules  and  reg- 
ulations that  are  seldom  infringed.  Sometimes  I  am 
disposed  to  be  a  little  imjiatient  with  this  arrangernent 
when  some  obstreperous  little  "shaver"  breaks  out  of 
bounds,  but  Harriet  at  such  times  says  :  "Jacob,  don't 
forget  that  you  were  once  a  boy,  and  possibly  none 
too  good." 

"He  who  tenderly  saves  a  tree, 
AW  in  a  night  of  God-sent  dream, 
He  shall  list  to  a  hermit-thrush 
Deep  in  the  forest,  by  mountain  stream, 
With  friendly  branches  that  lean  and  shade, 
All  in  a  woodland  that  he  has  made. 
Oh,  the  peace  of  the  trees!" 
Farm  Jnuvnal.  .  Jacob  Riggle. 

HEAVEN. 

To  work  with  useful  labor  long 

As  happy  liirds  pour  forth  their  song, 

To  guard  from  all  debasing  strife 

The  sacred  lives  of  child  and  wife. 

And  in  this  toil  of  brain  or  hand 

As  T  pass  on  to  liigher  land. 

To  wake  to  thought  some  minds  too  slow 

Or  plant  a  flower  where  weeds  did  grow. 

To  breathe  the  fragrance  of  tlie  grass 

Thrown  by  the  light  winds  as  they  pass. 

To  ,  see  at  dusk  the  rose  gleams  on  the  golden  liars. 

And  watch  the  lighting  of  the  candles  of  the  stars,  ■ 

And  enter  free  of  fear  or  care 

Those  worlds  of  truth  spread  everywhere. 

■ — James  G.  Townsend. 
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Helps  to  High  Living 


SUN. — There  must  be  a  whole  human  being  at  work  to 
get  permanently  good  results  in  any  field  of  action. 

MON. — In  every  vocation  the  meaning  of  the  work  is  less 
in  the  thing  done  than  in  the  growth  of  the  man 
through  the  doing. 

TUES. — Art  is  a  way  of  life  for  the  artist,  for  his  world 
and  for  the  afterworld. 

WED. — The  one  supreme  fine  art  is  the  art  of  living. 

THURS. — It  is  work  done  cheerfully  and  loyally,  to  a 
high  purpose  through  a  succession  of  days  that 
builds  into  the  human  spirit  the  noblest  elements 
of  culture. 

FRI. — To  see  true  one  must  be  true. 

SAT. — Knowledge  is  a  root  from  which  the  flower  of 
wisdom  may  or  may  not  blossom;  but  only  when 
the  root  is  planted  in  the  soil  of  sincerity  may  the 
flower  bloom. 

— Edward  Howard  Griggs. 


LULLABY. 


Day  is  stealing  down  the  west. 

Tender,  drowsy  sounds  are  heard, 

Closer  now  each  downy  bird 
Creeps  'neath  mother-wings  to  rest ; 
In  the  fading  sky  afar. 

Kindled  by  some  angel  hand 
Twinkling  comes  a  tiny  star — 

Baby's  guide  to  Sleepy  Land. 
Cooler,  darker  grows  the  air, 

Eerie  shadows  haunt  the  room, 

In  the  garden,  through  the  gloom, 
'Wildering  bats  and  owlets  fare; 
But  the  lambs  and  birdies  seem 

Happy  now  at  home  to  keep, 
And  a  darling  little  dream 

Smiles  at  baby  in  his  sleep. 

— Florence  Earle  Coates. 


Masters  of  Fate 


The  things  to  learn  are  many, 

But  truer  there  is  none 
Than  that  the  day  is  incomplete 

Without  my  work  well  done. 

What  if  I  am  not  mighty? 

What  if  I  cannot  run? 
God's  great  blue  day  is  incomplete 
Without  my  work  well  done. 

— William  C.  Gannett. 
The  above  poem  by  Mr.  Gannett  will  mean  more  to 
us  when  we  know  its  origin.  It  is  just  possible  that 
some  sturdy  boy  or  girl,  reading  the  line,  "What  if  I 
cannot  run,"  may  say.  or  think,  "But  I  can  run."  ' 
am  sure  every  one  of  us  will  read  the  lines  with 
hushed  hearts,  when  we  know  that  they  were  written 
for,  and  are  used  by,  the  little  people  in  a  Home  for 
Crippled  Children  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  England  there  is  a  society  of  hopeless  cripples, 
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young  and  old,  which  is  called  "The  Guild  of  Poor 
Things."    The  name  was  chosen,  one  is  sure,  from  a 
beautiful  story  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ewing,  named  "The 
Story  of  a  Short  Life."    The  boy  Leonard,  about 
whom  the  author  writes,  had  been  hurt  in  a  runaway 
accident.    He  could  go  about  only  in  a  wheeled  chair. 
One  day  he  was  wheeled  into  the  music  room  in  his 
home  to  see  the  work  of  the  piano  tuner.    A  piece 
of  metal  the  tuner  was  using  was  mislaid,  and  he  was 
feeling  around  for  it.    "There  it  is,"  said  Leonard, 
"right  before  you  on  the  carpet.    Can't  you  see  it?" 
"I  cannot  see  at  all,  little  master,"  answered  the 
tuner;  "I  am  blind.   Will  you  get  it  for  me?"  Then 
Leonard  explained  that  he  could  not  leave  his  chair, 
for  he  was  lame.    The  boy  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  blind  man  earned  his  living  by  tuning  pianos.  How 
brave  it  was  of  him,  he  thought,  to  do  his  work  in  spite 
of  his  loss  of  sight!  The  helpless  child  found  out  that 
a  great  many  people  who  have  been  partly  disabled 
learn  to  do  various  kinds  of  useful  work.  He  admired, 
as  we  all  do,  the  sturdy  courage  and  strength  which 
enabled,  these  brave  souls  to  do  their  work  in  spite  of 
great  obstacles.    So  he  made  a  book  in  which  he  might 
write  the  story  of  every  such  hindered,  crippled  life 
which  yet  was  able  to  give  to  God's  great  blue  day  his 
work  well  done.  Leonard's  father,  who  was  an  artist, 
decorated  a  cover  for  the  book,  and  wanted  to  name  it 
"Masters  of  Fate,"  from  a  line  of  Tennyson's:  "Man 
IS  man,  and  master  of  his  fate." 

"That  is  father's  name  for  it,"  said  Leonard,  "but 
I  call  it  my  'Book  of  Poor  Things.'  " 

Yet  are  they  poor  who  conquer  the  ills  of  life? 
Strong  and  straight  of  soul  are  they,  made  so  in  part, 
as  you  and  I  may  be,  by  a  great  thought,  like  that  of 
the  "Poor  Things"  poem  which  some  of  the  crippled 
children  in  our  land  share  with  us  today. 
From  the  Beacon. 


A  BOY  IN  SPRING. 


We  ve  got  so  many  things  to  do— the  summer's  near  at  hand 
And  there  are  many  things  the  teacher  cannot  understand  • 
We  ve  got  to  organize  the  nine— the  best  nine  of  them  all 
But  if  arithmetic  is  hard,  how  can  we  practice  ball? 
We  take  our  books  home  every  night— and  when  we  ought 
to  play 

For  practice  in  the  field  out  there,  we  have  to  work  away 
i  o  get  our  lessons  done— so  if  we  lose  the  summer  game 
the  teacher  may  not  know,  but  she's  the  one  who'll  be"  to 
blame. 

llr  u^^  ^°  winter  time,  but  when  the  spring  is  near 

With  schoolroom  windows  open  wide,  and  vou  look  out  and 
hear 

The  songs  of  birds,  and  many  sounds  that  boys  all  love  so 
well, 

j^^'u^  ^®  ^""'"^        ^^^^  ^°  cipher,  parse  or  spell 

And  when  you  know  your  nine  all  need  to  practice  everv  day 
How  can  you  study  as  you  should  and  think  of  every  plav 
\ou  ought  to  practice  up  to  win  the  series  when  it  ends" 
And  be  a  credit  to  your  school  and  honor  to  your  friends? 

But  teacher  never  has  played  ball;  she  never  understands 
1  hat  you  must  practice  with  the  bat  to  carry  out  your  plans- 
And  if  you  worry  over  sums  that  she  gives  you  to  do 
\ou  cannot  really  practice  well  till  studying  is  through 
.^nd  then  its  apt  to  be  too  dark— so  noontime  and  recess ' 
Are  all  the  times  you  have  to  play ;  she  doesn't  know  I  truess 
Or  else  she  d  make  the  lesson  short,  and  give  you  easy '"sums 
lhat  you  could  do  in  half  an  hour,  when  baseball  practice 
comes. 

— James  W.  Foley. 
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THE  FIELD 

'TV  ff^orld  is  my  Gauntry,  to  do  G«od  is  my  Religion. 


FACTS  THAT  MUST  BE  FACED 
BY  CHICAGO'S  POVERTY 
SITUATION 


A  SERIOUS  EMEUGENCY. 

"The  next  five  or  six  weeks  cover  the 
critical  period.*  If  anything  is  to  he  done 
to  really  help  the  people  who  are  going 
without  food  and  fire,  it  must  be  done 
at  oncQ."— Closing  paragraph  in  Henry 
M.  Hyde's  article  on  "Unemployment" 
in  the  Tribune.  Titesdav,  February  16. 
1915. 

"Since  the  policy  of  public  works  rec- 
ommended by  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
inaugurated  at  once,  the  burden  of  car- 
ing for  the  indigent  must  continue  to 
fall  on  those  agencies,  both  public  and 
private,  that  have  been  so  severely  taxed 
this  winter.  Such  organizations  as  the 
United  Charities  need  generous  support 
from  the  public  to  enable  them  to  meet 
the  deplorable  situation." — Excerpt  from 
Editorial  in  Daily  News,  February  12, 
1915. 

Statement  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago : 

We  know  that  the  United  Charities 
cannot  face  this  "deplorable  situation," 
as  it  has  been  rightly  called,  unaided. 
The  organization  represents  you,  the 
general  public,  in  its  work  of  prevention 
and  amelioration.  Without  you  and  your 
help  it  is  helpless. 

Our  comparatively  small  force  of  able 
workers,  aided  by  over  1,000  volunteers, 
has  borne  a  larger  burden  of  caring  for 
the  poor  of  Chicago  during  the  past  year, 
than  most  of  the  public  or  private  agen- 
cies, and  it  can  be  said  that  none  who 
have  come  to  us  for  help  and  really 
needed  it,  have  gone  away  without  it. 
Some  mistakes  have  been  made,  but  con- 
sidering the  mass  of  work  accomplished, 
they  are  but  few.  Our  workers  are  but 
human — they  are  overworked, — with  the 
strain  of  meeting  and  helping  wisely 
and  constructively  nearly  1,000  families 
a  day  that  come  to  us  for  help  in  the 
past  few  months. 

Here  are  ten  salient  facts.  We  must 
face  them  together — you  and  the  United 
Charities : 


1.  The  Industrial  Commission  has  de- 
cided that  to  raise  a  large  fund  to  em- 
ploy men  on  emergency  public  work  is 
tmdesirable. 

2.  Other  work  in  regular  industries 
has  not  opened  up  to  any  extent. 

3.  Families  having  savings  have  used 
them  up  and  are  joining  tiie  thousands 
of  those  already  dependent,  in  their  np- 
peals  for  help. 

4.  Others  who  have  had  credit  from 
grocers  and  Jnitchers  are  being  refused 
further  time  and  these  also  are  coming 
to  us. 

5.  Landlords  are  carrying  hca\ y  Inir- 

Schumann 
&  Company 


CLEANERS  OF 

Fancy  Gowns 
^Kid  Gloves 


PHONE  DREXEL  231 
All  Departments 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

3954  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 


(lens  in  unpaid  rents-— many  are  break- 
ing financially  under  the  strain.  They 
end  up  by  serving  eviction  notices  to 
the  families  who  thereupon  appeal  to  us 
for  help  in  moving  or  paying  rent. 

6.  Families  unable  to  keep  up  pay- 
ments for  homes  on  the  installment  plan 
are  losing  their  homes  and  coming  to 
us  for  food  and  fuel. 

7.  Families  buying  furniture  on  the 
installment  plan  and  unable  to  keep  up 
payments  are  having  their  possessions 
taken  away  from  them. 

8.  All  of  these  burdens  have  come 
down  upon  us  in  addition  to  the  thou- 
sands of  families  who  arc  normally  on 
our  hands  for  other  reasons ;  widow- 
iiood,  tuberculosis,  other  illnesses,  acci- 
dent, insanity,  desertion  and  many  other 
reasons. 

9.  We  befriended  7,557  families  in 
December,  the  largest  monthly  total  in 
the  organization's  history.  We  expected 
a  big  drop  in  January  but  the  total  went 
down  to  only  7,158.  .\ppeals  for  aid  de- 
creased but  little  in  February. 

10.  While  we  are  sufTering  from  the 
liackwash  of  the  European  War,  the 
United  Charities  workers  arc  doing  the 
Red  Cross  work  of  peace — picking  up 
the  wounded,  clothing  the  naked — keep- 
ing the  wolves  away  from  the  doors  of 
tiiousands. 

Will  you  do  less  for  those  at  home 
than  you  have  done  for  those  abroad? 

Will  those  who  unselfishly  gave  from 
comforts  to  provide  necessities  for  aliens 
abroad  fail  to  see  and  heed  the  misery 
at  their  own  doorstep? 

Will  those  who  have  not  given  to 
aliens  abroad  or  to  the  poor  at  home 
give  now  to  prevent  further  unnecessary 
suffering"  ? 
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and 
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One  of  the  very  latest  Drop  Head 
designs  and  one  that  has  already  at- 
tained wide  popularity  by  reason  of 
its  uniqueness,  beauty  and  thorough 
rehability.  A  linely  finished  machine, 
furnished  with  Rolled  Edge  Renais- 
sance design  woodwork,  in  quarter- 
sawed  golden  oak,  fitted  with  auto- 
matic lift,  nickel  plated  hand-wheel, 
beautiful  hanging  center  panel,  three 
drawers  at  each  end  of  table,  ball 
bearings  and  a  complete  set  of  the 
latest  style  steel  attachments. 

Telephone,  Central  480 


White  Sewing  Machine  Co. 
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Bowman  Dairy  Company 
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WHY   NOT   HAVE  THE  BEST? 
4221-4229  State  Street 


Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
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Will  those  who  have  already  given — 
give  once  more? 

BREAKING  DOWN. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  keener  suf- 
fering than  that  entailed  by  the  gradual 
weakening  and  breaking  down  of  al- 
ready underfed  men  and  women — peo- 
ple of  our  own  nation,  people  of  our 
own  city. 

The  United  Charities  conducted  no 
noisy  campaign  for  funds  in  1914 — it 
will  not  do  so  in  1915.  We  believe  that 
the  wiser  course  is  to  appeal  conserva- 
tively to  the  general  public  from  time 
to  time  as  money  is  needed.  It  is  needed 
now  for  the  months  of  March,  April 
and  May.  Funds  are  not  easily  secured 
in  those  months,  yet  between  now  and 
summer  this  organization  will  have  a 
huge  load  to  bear,  whether  unemploy- 
ment conditions  improve  or  not.  This 
is  true  because  our  experience  proves 
that  following  a  long  period  of  unem- 
ployment thousands  of  underfed  fami- 
lies become  prey  to  serious  illnesses  and 
these  in  turn  create  further  needs  that 
call  for  charitable  attention. 

HERE   YOU    HAVE   THE   FACTS — SOME  OF 
THEM. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said— har- 
rowing details  in  individual  cases, — but 
lack  of  space  prevents.  Funds  for  food 
and  fuel — funds  to  enable  us  to  continue 
our  work  of  peace,  to  help  us  send  more 
experienced  workers  to  call  on  the  poor 
m  their  homes;  to  give  wise  counsel 
and  emergency  help  are  needed  most 
urgently— at  once.  What  would  happen 
if  the  thousand  families  a  day  that  come 
to  us  were  turned  away? 
What  would  happen  f 
Send  checks  to  David  R.  Forgan, 
Treasurer,  168  N.  Michigan  Avenue!' 
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What  Is  It 

All  About? 


  „   i, 

AS  the  whole  world  gone  stark  mad  over  a  very  foolish  and  trivial 
question?     Are  swords  rattling,  cannon  rumbling,  mailed  armour 
glistening  just  because  Russia  wanted  to  show  her  love  for  the  little 

n»<»«__^_i^       brother — Servia  ? 
^'^^^Bi^^^^^^^^  Tear  aside  the  curtain  of  Europe's  politics  and  see 

the  grim  and  sinister  game  of  chess  that  is  being  played. 
IPI^     See  upon  what  a  slim,  yet  desperate,  excuse  the  sacred 
lives  of  millions  may  be  sacrificed.    Read  the  history 
of  the  past  one  hundred  years,  as  written  by  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  learn 
the  naked,  shameful  trutli.    Just  to  get  you  started  as  a 
J      Review  of  Reviews  subscriber,  we  make  you  this  extra- 
ordinary offer.    We  will  give  to  you 

FREE! 

-  ^  '^"^^TM^mm  Duruy's  History  of  the  World 

Four  splendid  cloth  volume*,  full  of 
portraits,  sketches,  maps,  diagrams 

Today  is  the  climax  of  a  hundred  years  of  preparation. 
Read  in  this  timely,  authoritative,  complete,  AND  THE 
ONLY  CONDENSED  classic  world  history— of  which  ow 
2,000,000  copies  hanje  been  sold  in  Frame  alone — just  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  inner  councils  of  Europe  during  the  past  one 
hundred  years.    Read  in  these  entrancing  pages  how  Russia 
'i^i^'T^W^M^^^M  years  craftily  been  trying  to  escape  from  her  darkness — 

^  X'  ^  -  to  get  a  year-round  open  port,  with  its  economic  freedom. 

Read  how  Germany  and  Austria,  fearful  of  the  monster's 
latent  strength,  have  been  trying  to  checkmate  her  and  how  / 
they  have  pinned  all  in  this  last,  supreme  stake.  / 

The  Lesson  of  the  Past  / 

nPHIS  master  of  the  pen  shows'  you  the  elory  that  wai  Greece's  / 

and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome's.     He  guides  you  tbroueb  the  / 
Middle  Ages,  the  picturesque  old  days  of  feudalism  and  the  crusades  ;  / 
through  the  Renaissance  up  to  contemporaneous  history,  which  Prof.    /  Review 
Grosvenor  completes  in  brilliant  manner.    In  the  story  of  the  past    £  of 
lie  the  secrects  of  today.    And  you  will  understand  them  better  when  ^  Reviews, 
you  get  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  a  year — for  the  Review  of  Re-  y      3(Hrvill«  PL, 
V;:Ms-ii  '    r        news  will  give  you  a  sane  interpretation  of  the  eventsthat  are  taking    /        New  York: 

place  with  such  rapidity.    It  is  not  enough  to  read  the  daily  news   j    Send  me,  on  ap- 
reports.  Yourabilitytocomprehend  conditions,  and  to  discuss  them    /   proval.  charges  paid 
rationally  depends  on  a  true  interpretation  of  the  meaning  and  the    /  by  you.  Duruy's  His- 
"reason  why"  of  events.    In  your  mind  you  must  bring  order   f    *ory  of  the  World  in  4 
S*SJ    out  of  chaos — and  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  do  it  for  you.       /  volumes  bound  in  cloth. 

_  /   Also  enter  my  name  for 

(jg-f  tllC  /         Review  of  Reviews  for 

REVIEW  of  REVIEWS  /F-  -uin'ro-dS: 

for  a   I  ear  /  per  month  for  three  months  for 

Send      S-^"-!  'be  coupon  only.     It  brings  the  /        T^u^'Z  'm'' 

whole  set-four    volumes-charges    /  '°h  >™      ,    World  without  charge. 
No  prepaid -absolutely  free.     All  we   /,,?'lTh  "* 

ask  is  that-afteryou  get  the  books   /  «  "f""' 

IVlOney  and  likethem— you  send  25  cents    /  j^^^ 

for  shipping  and  $1.00  a  month  for  three  months    /  '^"^  

to  pay  for  the  Review  of  Reviews.   If  the  books  Addrtsi 

aten't  worth  more  than  you  pay  for  books  and  magazine  to-  ^   

gether,  send  them  back  at  our  expense.    But  be  prompt.  The    .^^  Quup  ti 

world-wide  tame  of  Duruy  will  make  these  5.000  sets  dls-  /  cash  wi;i,"iVdyr"«nro;Vy  tjV6o";:id  vv. 

appear  from  our  stock  loom  at  once.    Send  your  coupon    /  ^^-^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  J' 

today-and  be  in  time.  ^     /  beautiful  2/4  leather  set  costs  only  a  few  cent. 

^  £  more.    For  a  set  of  this  luxurious  binding,  change  3 

Review  of  Reviews  Co.,  30  Irrin^  PL,  N.Y.  /  months  above  to  5  momha.  or  send  tS.OO  cish  In  fulL 
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From  Prejudice,  Bitterness,  Un- 
kindliness.  Deliver  Me. 
Make  me  Charitable  in  Thought 
Slow  to  Condemn,  and  May 
My  Heart  and  Soul  be  Free  of 
the  Poison  of  Malice ,  Intolerance , 
Bigotry  and  Hate.  amen. 


The  Sunday  Chicago  Tribune 


-JOHN  T.  McCUTCHEON 
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THE  BRAVE. 


It  is  not  in  the  desert  lonely, 

Nor  at  the  mast-head  o'er  the  wave. 

Nor  with  the  climbing  fire  ascending, 
Imperiled  life  to  save. 

Nor  on  the  battlefield,  that  only 
Are  found  the  brave! 

Ah,  no!    Unmarked,  pain's  passion-flowers, 
Through  Night's  intolerable  deep. 

They  bind  in  silence;  mutely  praying. 
Enduring,  not  to  keep 

Their  watchers  wearying  through  the  hours — 
But  let  them  sleep. 

Through  all  the  winter  chill,  ere  morning. 

O'er  many  a  frozen  trail,  I  wis. 
Fighting  their  course,  that  waiting  children 

Life's  nurture  may  not  miss — 
Against  the  blast  they  journey,  scorning 

Its  bitter  kiss. 

From  light-towers  sending  forth  at  even 
New  hope,  in  place  of  old  despair. 

Toiling  in  mines,  in  factories  toiling — 
But,  ah!  why  seek,  why  care 

To  name  them  o'er?   The  brave,  thank  Heaven! 
Are  everywhere! 
Harper's  Magazine.  — Florence  Earle  Coates. 


Life  is  so  short  in  which  to  work,  to  love,  to  serve! 
So  much  precious  time  is  spent  in  "getting  ready" 
to  Uve!  Planning  what  is  to  be  done.  "Some  time," 
always  "some  day,"  instead  of  today.  Before  we 
know  it  the  babies  we  might  have  more  enjoyed  are 
grown  up  and  ours  no  longer,  and  the  people  we 
sought  to  be  with  and  the  people  we  thought  to  be 
so  happy  and  perhaps  envied,  have  come  and  gone, 
and  we  perhaps  in  the  same  old  state  see  at  last  that 
happiness  is  a  relative  term  and  ephemeral  unless 
found  within  ourselves  in  the  knowledge  of  perform- 
ing each  minutest  duty  of  each  day  as  it  comes,  living 
according  to  our  own  standard  of  what  is  meet  and 
best  for  us,  let  our  neighbor  be  ever  so  opulent, 
prodigal  with  our  love  for  our  neighbor  as  well  as 
ourselves.  Thus  will  we  secure  the  much  sought 
happiness  by  learning  to  discriminate  between  real 
and  unnatural  things  and  being  as  eager  for  spiritual 
as  we  are  for  material  blessings.  m.  b.  p. 


Chicago  has  survived  another  social  storm,  an  elec- 
tion "brain  storm"  indicated  by  a  turbulent,  noisy, 
extravagant  display  of  hired  enthusiasm,  superficial 
loyalty  and  coarse  devotion.  Without  attempting  to 
analyze  the  causes  that  led  to  the  "land-slide"  that 
surprised  everybody,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  both  leading 
candidates  inherited  vicious  antecedents,  were  backed 
by  selfish,  partisan  officials,  and  perhaps  it  is  safe  to 


say  that  each  candidate  honestly  meant  to  surprise  the 
howlers  and  shouters  by  giving  a  better  administra- 
tion than  they  wanted.  Anyhow  the  post-election 
promises  of  the  victorious  candidate  should  be  re- 
corded and  taken  at  their  face  value.  He  and  the 
"shouters"  will  do  well  to  remember  that  majorities 
count  but  little  after  election  for  the  advancement  of 
the  community  that  trusts  them.  The  old  prophet  of 
Israel  was  as  right  for  today  as  he  was  for  his  own 
time  when  he  trusted  "the  saving  remnant."  It  is 
the  minority  of  the  brave  men  and  women  in  Chicago 
and  elsewhere,  they  who  do  not  allow  their  consciences 
to  be  twisted  by  expediency  arguments,  or  the  sophistry 
of  "the  lesser  of  two  evils"  to  affect  their  judgment 
or  their  vote  that  constitute  the  hope  of  the  city.  Those 
who  stood  by  principle  resisting  the  itching  desire  to 
be  on  the  winning  side,  ofifer  the  best  material  for  the 
new  administration  to  conjure  by. 


When  women  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  con- 
flict, unaffected  by  the  passion  that  blinds  the  reason, 
use  qualifying  adjectives  to  describe  the  war  they 
oppose,  it  is  a  sorry  day  for  all  lovers  of  peace.  Why 
need  the  women  trouble  to  say  they  are  opposed  to 
wars  of  conquest?  No  one  since  the  time  of  Bis- 
marck, or  even  Bismarck  himself,  has  believed  in 
wars  of  aggression.  Could  there  be  anything  amus- 
ing in  the  horrible  situation  in  Europe,  it  would  be 
the  eagerness  with  which  each  and  all  of  the  warring 
nations  claim  to  be  fighting  merely  in  self  defense. 
If  a  war  is  not  in  self  defense,  but  against  a  weaker 
people,  then  we  have  but  to  recall  the  arguments  so 
glibly  used  to  justify  our  course  in  the  Philippines, 
"the  hand  of  the  Lord  has  led  us  forth  to  carry  the 
light  of  civilization  to  a  people  in  darkness."  It  is 
self-defense  or  the  hand  of  the  Lord  always,  these 
days,  that  causes  war,  so  our  sisters  might  have  saved 
their  resolutions.  As  for  peace,  was  there  ever  a 
peace  without  justice  and  righteousness  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  strong?  The  peace  we  made  and 
have  kept  with  Mexico  was  claimed  to  be  just,  and 
probably  the  people  of  Texas  and  California  wel- 
comed the  change,  but  who  asked  then  or  ever  what 
the  vanquished  thought  or  think  of  the  justice  and 
righteousness  of  the  case?  Who  is  so  wise  as  to  say 
when  peace  is  just  and  righteous,  and  when  it  isn't? 
No  one,  be  she  a  member  of  every  peace  society  in  the 
country,  is  truly  for  peace  till  she  takes  her  stand  un- 
qualifiedly against  war  first,  last  and  all  the  time.  And 
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there  will  come  no  end  to  war  till  women  unite  against 
war,  war  that  means  hell,  no  matter  what  qualifying 
adjective  you  put  before  it,  and  no  matter  by  what 
race  or  nation  it  is  waged.  Women  may  honestly 
differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of  various  means  of  ending 
war,  but  they  cannot  justify  one  kind  of  war  while 
denouncing  another  kind,  and  do  it  in  the  name  of 
peace.  "He  who  is  not  with  me  is  against  me." 

o.  c.  s. 


The  Easter  season  is  no  time  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lem of  immortality.  Easter  is  a  time  to  feel  immor- 
tality, to  live  it.  A  few  days  ago  the  writer  went 
to  sleep  in  the  land  of  roses.  The  air  was  full  of 
the  fragrance  of  the  blooming  orchards  of  California. 
He  woke  up  on  the  high  sides  of  the  Sierras,  having 
slept  through  some  thirty  miles  of  snow  sheds  and 
found  himself  in  the  white  land,  snow  land,  cold  land 
of  the  mountains.  But  that  chilly  landscape  was 
pierced  and  fretted  on  every  hand  by  the  protruding, 
stalwart  green  of  the  ever  living  pines.  They  shot 
through  the  snow  to  crest  the  sun-kissed  mountain 
tops.  So  it  is  ever  in  the  experience  of  the  soul 
who  goes  searching  for  immortality.  Mark  Twain, 
who  is  misunderstood  when  classed  only  as  an  "Amer- 
ican humorist,"  said,  "I  have  never  heard  an  argument 
for  immortality  that  seems  to  me  to  carry  conviction. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  formulate  an  argument 
that  seemed  to  me  to  be  worth  anything  as  proof, 
and  yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  I  somehow  expect  to  live 
again."  This  is  the  confession  of  a  supremely  frank 
and  a  superlatively  independent  man,  and  this  is  the 
point  where  most  of  us  stand  at  Easter  time.  With 
the  love  of  children  and  of  church  and  the  confidence 
of  his  people,  that  minister  makes  small  use  of  the 
day  who  stoops  by  pulpit  utterance  to  try  to  prove 
immortality,  rather  than  to  point  to  some  of  the 
grand  "intimations"  as  Wordsworth  would  say.  It 
is  better  to  rest  in  the  confidence  of  Mark  Twain 
with  a  sense  profound  of  something  deeper  than  our 
reasoning,  with  an  "intimation"  that  is  more  con- 
vincing than  argument,  something  that  through  the 
snow  clad  mountains  of  our  ignorance  projects  the 
ever  green  hope  for  continued  life.  The  writer 
knows  not  which  was  the  greater  symbol  of  Easter 
hopes  and  faith — the  ever  green  pines  on  the  snow 
clad  sides  of  the  Sierras,  or  those  other  evergreens 
growing  in  the  garden  fields  of  California,  the  trees 
so  rich  in  life  that  they  bear  at  one  time  ripened 
fruit  and  fragrant  blossoms.  On  the  same  bough 
hung  luscious  oranges  and  floral  wreaths  to  grace  a 
bride.  This  is  a  high  symbol  of  the  life  we  should 
try  to  live,  striving  for  ripe  fruit,  glad  to  offer  our 
contributions  of  failure  or  of  triumph  to  the  maturing 
of  the  same,  but  still  ever  creating  new  buds,  break- 
ing into  fresh  blossoms  for  a  harvest  that  is  to  come 


further  on.  This  is  the  Easter  hope,  and  this  is  the 
Easter  message  to  responsive  souls ! 


Charles  R.  Henderson 


Poor,  indeed,  is  the  university  who  does  not  afford 
at  least  one  man  who  carries  with  him  as  he  walks 
through  the  campus  a  spiritual  atmosphere,  a  man ' 
whose  personality  enforces  his  words  and  instructs 
and  inspires  when  he  is  silent.  We  love  to  think  of 
Professor  LaConte  of  the  University  of  California,  • 
whose  pedagogical  department  was  geology,  whose 
function  was  that  of  an  unfrocked  bishop  of  souls, 
the  spiritual  minister  of  the  student  body.  We  like 
the  story  of  the  Harvard  undergraduate  who  took 
his  father  on  a  walk  through  the  campus  in  the 
evening,  and  directed  his  walk  into  a  side  street  and 
then  pointed  to  the  light  in  an  upper  window  and 
said,  "I  love  to  walk  around  this  way  and  look  up 
at  the  window  and  know  that  the  'old  man'  is  work- 
ing in  there."  The  'old  man'  was  the  venerable  and 
venerated  Dr.  Peabody,  then  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Without  any  reflection  upon  the  other  members  of 
the  faculty,  we  believe  we  would  be  justified  by  fac- 
ulty and  students  when  we  say  that  the  University 
of  Chicago  has  lost  its  "pastor  magnificus,"  the  good 
man  serene,  a  gentle  shepherd  of  souls,  a  divinely 
commissioned  guide  of  youth. 

Professor  Henderson  was  a  man  widely  read  and 
profoundly  versed  in  some  lines  of  sociological  inves- 
tigation and  humanitarian  helpfulness.  But  not  on 
this  account  was  he  so  much  beloved  and  is  he  so 
tenderly  remembered,  but  because  his  life  was  gentle 
as  well  as  strong,  cheerful  as  well  as  earnest,  tender 
as  well  as  brave. 

If  we  mistake  not,  some  traces  of  Eincoln  blood 
coursed  through  his  veins,  an  Indianan  by  birth  and 
a  "Hanks"  by  some  afiiHation  of  blood.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  he  was  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  a  man  whose  devoutness  was  more  expressed 
in  terms  of  life  than  in  terms  of  theology ;  a  Baptist 
in  his  traditions,  and  no  doubt  he  was  loyal  to  the 
same,  but  he  was  bigger  than  any  denomination  am! 
freer  than  any  tradition.  Unity  found  in  him  a  will- 
ing editorial  contributor,  and  no  man  in  the  long  list 
was  more  willing  or  more  to  be  relied  on  in  an  emer- 
gency. How  ready  he  was  to  help  fill  a  gap  causerf 
by  the  "escape"  of  the  senior  editor!  How  kind  he 
was  to  endorse  when  unity  helped !  How  gentle  he 
was  to  amend  when  to  his  mind  it  hindered  the  causei 
of  brotherhood  which  to  him  reached  from  the  man 
behind  the  bars  to  the  man  on  the  bench  and  the 
king  on  his  throne.  His  last  measure  of  strength  wa? 
given  to  the  unemployed,  the  "down  and  outs,"  biif| 
his  was  a  ministry  reaching  the  "Perishing  Upper 
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Classes"  as  well,  the  chilly  and  chilling  victims  of 
over-prosperity. 

His  latest  public  position  was  that  of  President  of 
the  United  Charities  of  Chicago,  but  that  did  not 
measure  up  to  the  proportions  of  the  man.  The 
present  writer  was  not  fully  reconciled  to  the  sacri- 
fices of  such  high  talent  to  such  "repair-shop  work." 
To  him  belonged  the  constructive  work  that  creates 
the  better  state.  Other  men  more  commercial,  "mas- 
ters of  finance"  and  "captains  of  industry,"  might 
have  done  the  United  Charity  work  as  well,  perhaps 
better.    At  least  it  was  encumbent  upon  such  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Henderson  will  be  better  and  more  fittingly 
remembered  as  the  President  of  the  International 
Prison  Congress,  the  efifective  leader  in  the  cause  of 
:he  laboring  child,  the  overworked  woman,  the  under- 
paid girls  and,  on  that  account,  his  over-exposed 
sisters. 

Charles  R.  Henderson  was  a  saint  of  the  new  order, 
I  shepherd  of  souls  in  tnith  and  in  deed !  Much  learn- 
ng  made  him  wise  and  earnest  study  made  him  kind. 
His  religion  ripened  into  patience,  tenderness,  cour- 
ige  and  cheer. 

It  is  fitting  that  these  memorial  words  should  come 
iue  at  Easter  time,  for  he,  though  dead,  yet  speaketh ! 
V  presence,  dignified,  charitable,  cheerful  and  encour- 
iging  is  still  left  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
Df  Chicago,  and  it  travels  far,  far  beyond  the  outmost 
imits  of  this  academic  territory. 

Professor  Henderson's  ministry  is  not  ended.  It 
las  just  begun.  "Farewell  and  hail,  good  and  dear 
jrother!" 


Editorial  Wanderings 
V. 

My  last  was  written  Monday,  March  22nd.  That 
light  the  promised  lecture  in  the  Unitarian  Church  of 
Dakland  was  given  on  time  to  a  goodly  audience  in 
m  attractive  auditorium,  after  a  gracious  introduc- 
:ion  by  our  old  friend.  Rev.  W.  D.  Simonds,  whose 
ichievements  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  Seattle, 
Washington,  formed  a  fitting  preparation  for  the 
arger  and  harder  work  at  Oakland.  I  talked  next 
norning  before  the  Pacific  Theological  School,  which 
ivhen  last  visited  seven  years  ago,  welcomed  me  as  a 
Congregational  "school  of  the  prophets,"  but  since 
:hat  time  it  has  laid  off  even  the  gentle  fetters  of 
:hat  elastic  denomination.  Another  school  which 
seven  years  ago  had  in  charge  the  preparation  of 
t'oung  men  for  the  Christian  denomination,  has  some- 
low  been  merged  and  now  the  school  is  sincerely 
Tying  to  bring  about  a  fusion  at  least  of  the  so  called 
Evangelical  churches  that  will  help  to  unite  the  di- 
vided forces  and  remove  the  irritating  rivalries  be- 


tween men  and  organizations  that  seek  the  same  ends 
and  are  sincerely  devoted  to  the  same  cause. 

There  was  one  thing  on  the  program  for  Tuesday 
not  slated  in  my  schedule.  It  was  "Founders  Day" 
at  the  University  of  California,  a  great  red  letter 
day  in  the  annual  calendar  of  this  interesting  insti- 
tution. This  year  the  day  was  marked  by  an  address 
from  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  The 
great  and  beautiful  Greek  theatre,  which  seats  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  three  thousand,  was 
well  filled  though  not  crowded.  There  was  the  usual 
pomp  and  parade,  academic  men  appearing  in  the 
many-colored  paraphernalia  that  out-rivals  even  the 
high  colors  worn  by  the  gentler  sex.  Preceding  the 
address  was  a  most  instructive,  encouraging  and,  I 
fear,  exceptional  display  of  private  gifts,  individual 
donations  to  a  state  institution.  It  took  the  scribe 
perhaps  twenty  minutes  to  fully  list  the  benefactions 
that  were  stated  in  sums  ranging  all  the  way  from 
one  to  four  figures.  Then  came  a  most  characteristic 
address  from  the  playful,  half  humorous  politician 
of  Indianapolis.  The  speaker  succeeded  pretty  well 
in  steering  between  a  stump  speech  and  an  academic 
address.  While  not  profound,  it  was  profitable  and 
stimulating,  not  flippant,  but  oftentimes  humorous. 
One  might  imagine  Mr.  Marshall  as  a  lesser  Mark 
Twain  playing  with  his  audience  in  order  to  present 
to  it  some  wholesome  truths. 

As  promised  in  the  last  letter,  Tuesday  night  I 
bade  goodbye  to  my  friend  Hosmer,  my  whilom  fel- 
low traveler  of  more  than  thirty-five  years  ago, 
taking  the  east  bound  train  on  the  Southern  Pacific. 
I  woke  up  the  next  morning  on  the  high  reaches  of 
the  Sierras.  Early  in  the  day  I  arrived  at  Reno,  and 
was  welcomed  to  the  home  of  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Boardman.  To  say  that  the  gentle  little  wife  of  this 
professor  was  Elsa  Leonard,  daughter  of  Ellen  T. 
Leonard,  the  guardian  angel  of  Unity  in  its  infancy, 
the  philosopher,  guide,  counselor  and  friend  of  the 
Editor,  beloved  and  lamented,  is  to  awaken  tenderest 
memories  among  our  older  readers. 

But  the  lecturer  must  push  on.  He  was  announced 
to  speak  at  Carson  City,  the  capital  of  Nevada,  in 
the  evening.  Arrangements  had  been  made  to  occupy 
the  audience  room  of  the  High  School,  but  two  days 
before  scarlet  fever  had  broken  out,  the  school  had 
been  closed  and  the  Rev.  Lloyd  Thomas,  rector  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  town,  who  was  "deacon- 
ing" the  peace  lecturer,  was  able  to  do,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Bishop  of  Nevada,  what  would  scarcely 
be  possible  in  the  lenient  middle  West.  The  lecture 
was  given  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
to  a  goodly  company.  The  next  day,  Thursday,  I 
was  again  back  in  Reno.  At  one  o'clock  I  spoke  to 
an  enthusiastic  high  school  in  a  modern  building. 
In  all  the  circuit  of  nearly  six  thousand  miles  the 
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grammar  grade  school  house  at  Reno  takes  the  pre- 
mium. The  building  was  a  happy  adaptation  of  the 
mission  style  of  architecture  to  the  latest  pedagogical 
demands  of  a  modern  school  house.  In  the  evening 
a  Men's  Club  of  some  sixty  members  lunched  to- 
gether and  then  the  peace  lecture  was  given  up  stairs 
in  the  Congregational  Church.  Friday  at  9  a.  m.  I 
met  the  classes  in  the  historical  and  sociological  de- 
partments of  the  University  in  an  hour's  talk,  and 
at  eleven  the  whole  student  body  and  faculty  listened 
to  the  peace  lecture  in  the  gymnasium  auditorium. 
Friday  night  I  had  to  break  away  from  a  pleasant 
dinner  party  at  the  Boardman's  in  order  to  take  a 
train  for  Salt  Lake  City,  where  I  arrived  Saturday 
afternoon  and  I  was  at  the  heart  of  Mormondom. 
John  iNIaiick,  the  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
found  hearty  co-operation  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Mormon  Church,  in  arranging  for  my  peace 
lectures.  I  preached  for  Mr.  Malick  Sunday  morn- 
ing. At  four  o'clock  the  Assembly  Hall  in  the  Mor- 
mon Square  was  well  filled.  The  President  of  the 
Mormon  Society  presided,  a  Mormon  Bishop  made 
the  opening  invocation,  a  Mormon  Elder  gave  the 
benediction.  Sunday  night  a  very  dififerent  constitu- 
ency gathered  in  the  Workingmen's  Temple,  where 
I  spoke  under  the  auspices  of  a  "Liberal  Club," 
largely  made  up  of  aggressive  socialists,  labor  unions 
and  I.  W.  W.  men.  It  was  a  place  bristling  with 
belligerency,  and  my  pacific  word,  while  listened  to 
with  respect  and  courtesy  for  forty-five  minutes,  pro- 
voked most  aggressive  militant  discussion. 

Sunday  afternoon  the  long  distance  telephone  at 
Provo,  thirty  miles  away,  called  me.  The  call  came 
from  a  professor  of  tire  Brigham  Young  University, 
asking  for  a  peace  address  in  the  institute  of  higher 
learning  of  Mormondom.  Monday  night  I  spoke  in 
the  Mormon  Church  to  a  large  audience.  Tuesday 
noon  to  the  student  body  and  professors  an  audience  of 
over  a  thousand.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  another 
high  school  audience,  and  then  came  the  ride  through 
the  Royal  Gorge,  and  by  way  of  the  Santa  Fe  through 
Kansas  City  to  Chicago,  home  on  schedule  time  to 
conduct  a  Good  Friday  meeting  in  the  evening  and 
to  lead  in  the  Easter  service  of  All  Souls  Church, 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  occupancy  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Centre  and  the  thirty-second  consecu- 
tive Easter  service  of  All  Souls  Church.  Many  old 
friends  joined  with  many  new  ones  in  making  a 
service  tender  and  inspiring. 

I  was  gone  thirty-two  days,  during  which  time  I 
gave  thirty-four  or  five  lectures.  With  the  single 
exception  of  the  Browning  address  at  San  Diego,  all 
my  speaking  centered  around  the  peace  problem  and 
tried  to  carry  the  peace  message.  I  was  permitted  to 
address  some  six  universities  and  college  constitu- 
encies, nine  or  ten  high  schools,  I  spoke  in  Congre- 


gational, Unitarian,  Episcopal  and  Mormon  houses 
of  worship  and  a  theosophical  hall,  and  I  was  at 
home  in  all  these  places  and  was  made  to  feel  at 
home.  They  were  all  places  where  the  profundities 
of  morals  and  religion  were  not  only  welcome  but 
identical  with  the  aim  and  spirit  of  those  who  played 
the  part  of  hosts,  as  well  as  the  grateful  guest.  Per- 
haps next  week,  before  the  impressions  fade,  I  may 
pick  up  some  of  the  dropped  stitches  and  gather 
them  into  another  "Editorial  Wandering." 


HIS  TROPHY. 


Scene:  Ah  English  Hos[<ital.  A  HigJilander  imth  a 
German  Helmet. 

"So  you've  brought  back  his  helmet,  Sandie,  my  man; 

And  you've  killed  him,  I  guess ;  it's  a  trophy  you've  won  ?" 

"Na-a.  iia-a,"  replied  Sandie,  "that  was  na  the  plan ; 

The  man  was  a  friend,  gin  ye'll  wait  till  I'm  done. 

I  dressed  his  wound  and  he  sorted  mine, 

No'  a  word  could  we  speak,  the  ane  tae  the  ither, 

But  I  lookit  at  him  and  I  kent  him  a  brithcr ; 

An'  I  gin  him  my  bonnet  in  token,  ye  ken ; 

He  lauched,  and  he  grippit  my  ban' — an'  then 

He  gied  me  his  helmet,  an'  it  cam  tae  my  mind, 

Here's  a  trophy,  thought  I,  of  a  new-fangled  kind. 

I  dressed  his  wound  and  he  dressit  mine, 

No'  a  word  could  we  speak,  the  ane  tae  the  ither, 

But  tho'  he  was  German,  I  kent  him  a  brither." 

— H.  J.  Dawtrey. 
Magazine  of  the  Free  Religious  Movement, 
Dundee,  Scotland. 


War,  Hunger  and  Gold 


Our  three  great  curses  are  still  "war,  hunger  and 
cold."  There  must  be  a  steady  increase  of  intelligence 
and  of  love  for  truth,  beauty  and  courtesy,  and  as 
these  qualities  increase  there  will  arise  a  new  standard 
of  ethics  or  morality.  The  individuality  of  selfishness 
will  go  down  before  the  individuality  of  kindness. 
Men  will  feel  a  responsibility  not  only  for  their  fami- 
lies, for  their  neighbors,  their  race,  but  for  mankind, 
and  they  will  be  willing  to  sacrifice  their  time,  their 
pleasure  and  their  money  for  this  ideal. 

And  then  as  intelligence  grows,  and  this  love  of 
truth,  beauty  and  courage  increases,  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  will  deepen  and  the  new  ethics 
will  be  born.  And  those  three  giant  wrongs  will  dis- 
appear— 2i'ar,  hunger  and  cold. 

No  man  shall  stand  up  merely  to  be  food  for  pow- 
der, and  every  woman  and  every  child  shall  have  the 
loaf  on  the  table,  fire  on  the  hearth  and  clothes  to 
make  them  warm  and  beautiful. 

James  G.  Townsend. 
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A  GREAT  CITIZEN 


The  Life  ef  Gerrit  Smith 

BY 

CHARLES  EDWIN  PERKINS 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CHIEF  JUSTICE  CHASE.    HIS  CHARACTER. 
INCIDENTS  IN   HIS  CAREER. 

The  Diary : 

May  8.  I  receive  my  first  intelligence  of  the  death  of  my 
old  and  beloved  friend,  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  a  telegram 
from  Gov.  Sprague.  May  9,  Friday.  I  went  to  New  York,  ac- 
companied by  my  son.    Saturday,  10.    I  attended  the  funeral. 

Among  the  more  prominent  leaders  of  the  anti- 
slaver}-  forces,  Salmon  P.  Chase  was  conspicuous. 
Holding  the  Fugitive  Slave  laws,  both  the  earlier,  and 
that  of  1850,  to  be  unconstitutional,  on  the  ground 
that,  though  the  Constitution  provided  for  the  return 
of  fugitives  from  labor,  it  added  no  grant  of  legisla- 
tive powers  to  Congress  in  connection  therewith,  he 
placed  his  great  legal  learning  and  ability  freely  at 
the  service  of  the  poor,  cowering  refugees  from  bond- 
age. So  frequently  did  he  appear  in  behalf  of  es- 
caped slaves,  that  Kentucky  slaveholders  gave  him 
the  title  of  "Attorney  General  for  the  Niggers."  Work 
of  this  kind  he  performed  without  recompense.  And 
living,  as  he  did,  in  Cincinnati,  where  it  was  by  no 
means  uncommon  for  free  blacks  to  be  kidnapped, 
taken  across  the  river  and  sold ;  whereas,  also,  as  in  all 
the  borders  of  Ohio,  fugitives  were  frequently  appear- 
ing, pursued  by  their  masters  or  master's  agents,  op- 
portunities were  many  for  him  to  champion  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed  and  imperilled.  It  was  the  kind  of 
work  that  none  but  a  man  governed  by  the  strong- 
est convictions  of  humanity  would  have  undertaken. 
After  defending  the  slave  girl  Matilda,  in  1837,  who 
had  been  brought  into  the  state  by  her  master,  but 
whose  return  to  slave'  territory  was  resisted,  the  re- 
n.iark  was  made,  of  Mr.  Chase  by  an  eminent  citizen, 
"Mr.  Chase  is  a  promising  young  lawyer,  but  he  has 
ruined  himself  by  his  action  in  this  case!"  It  was 
not,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Worldly  Wise- 
man, so  foolish  a  verdict.  Of  all  causes,  the  cause  of 
the  slave  was  the  most  unpopular.  The  young  lawyer, 
however,  while  not  lacking  in  ambition,  was  more 
eager  to  help  the  helpless  than  to  win  plaudits  and 
rewards  for  himself.  Writing  to  Gerrit  Smith  under 
date  of  July  31,  1845,  Mr.  Chase  refers  to  a  certain 
pamphlet  which  he  has  sent  through  the  mail  to  him, 
in  connection  with  which  he  says : 

"It  contains  an  account  of  a  case  of  considerable  interest 
in  a  legal  and  anti-slavery  view,  and  some  proceedings  grow- 
mg  out  of  it  in  which  I  had  a  personal,  and  I  may  add,  a 
very  pleasant  interest:  for  /  zvoidd  rather  possess  the  small- 
est evidence  of  regard  from  the  oppressed  and  the  injured 
than  a  geniuied  ring  from  the  Emperor  Nicholas." 

The  author  probably  does  not  need  to  explain  that 
the  emphasis  laid  upon  these  words  in  the  quotation 
from  ]\Ir.  Chase's  letter,  is  his,  not  Mr.  Chase's.  The 
fine  and  generous  sentiment  is  no  more  than  charac- 
teristic of  the  motives  that  ruled  the  great  states- 
man's life.  It  was  said  of  him,  by  Gov.  Hoadley,  that 
he  "walked  with  God."  That  "the  predominant  ele- 
ment m  his  life.  .  .  .  was  his  striving  after  righteous- 
ness. Behind  the  dusky  face  of  every  black  man  he 
saw  his  Saviour,  the  divine  Man."    Gov.  Hoadley  re- 


fers the  concluding  passage  of  President  Lincoln's 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  which  was  written  by 
Mr.  Chase,  to  "his  habit  of  referring  to  divine  guid- 
ance every  act  of  his  life."  The  passage  reads,  as 
tli.e  reader  will  remember:  "And  upon  this  act,  sin- 
cerely believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  warranted  by 
the  Constitution  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the 
favorable  judgment  of  all  mankind,  and  the  gracious 
favor  of  Almighty  God." 

After  the  destruction  by  a  pro-slavery  mob,  of  The 
PJiilaiithropist  (James  G.  Birney's  paper)  in  Cincin- 
nati, in  1836,  Air.  Chase  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Birney 
in  the  effort  to  bring  the  participators  in  the  outrage 
to  justice.  Mr.  Chase  was  himself  the  hero  of  a  stir- 
ring incident  in  connection  with  that  noted  riot.  The 
mob,  not  satisfied  with,  wrecking  the  printing  plant, 
had  started  after  the  editor.  At  this  juncture  Mr. 
Chase  appeared  on  the  scene  and  drove  the  rioters 
back,  thus  saving  Mr.  Birney  from  violence,  if  from 
nothing  worse. 

INTEREST  IN  CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE. 

The  Diary : 

June  20,  1873.  Cuban  meeting  in  our  hall.  Ere  the  meet- 
ing closes.  Gen.  Thomas  Jordan  and  Michael  de  Aldama  ar- 
rive. After  the  meeting  they  dine  with  us  and  pass  the  night. 
Sunday,  22.  They  breakfast  and  dine  with  us  and  we  send 
them  to  Canastota  this  evening. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  strong  advocate  of  Cuban  inde- 
pendence; and  the  Cuban  Committee  in  New  York 
found  in  him  a  generous  financial  contributor  to  their 
cause.  The  last  year  of  his  life  witnessed  much  ac- 
tivity on  his  part  in  behalf  of  the  long-suffering  people 
of  the  beautiful  island.  He  was  very  eager  to  have 
cur  Government  recognize  the  Cuban  Republic,  and 
"Rescue  Cuba  Now !"  as  he  put  it,  in  capital  letters. 
He  organized  public  meetings  in  the  attempt  to  arouse 
the  popular  mind  to  the  horror  of  Spanish  mis-rule 
in  Cuba,  and  his  pen  was  busied  with  communications 
to  the  press,  and  in  the  writing  of  appeals,  in  the  form 
of  letters  to  the  public,  which  he  scattered  through 
the  mails.  It  was  a  grief  to  him  that  the  popular 
conscience  was  so  indift'erent  to  the  demands  of  hu- 
manity in  the  matter.  The  fact  that  the  Republic  of 
Cuba  had  none  but  a  fugitive  existence,  that  it  pos- 
sessed no  capital,  no  ports,  no  organization  and  no 
courts,  was  indeed,  but  a  phantom  government,  seems 
not  to  have  carried  any  weight  with  him.  What  his 
sympathetic  lieart  felt  was,  that  a  people  had  suffered 
for  centuries  under  oppression,  that  they  were  then 
enduring  fresh  campaigns  of  outrage  and  cruelty,  with 
apparently  no  end  in  sight  to  the  monstrous  mis-rule, 
unless  there  were  intervention  by  some  nation,  in  the 
interest  of  justice  and  mercy.  He  was  eager  to  have 
his  own  country  act  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan 
with  Cuba  ;  and  precedents  were  matters  of  no  con- 
sequence in  his  sight.  But  in  case  America  failed  to 
take  the  part  of  rescuer,  he  looked  to  Great  Britain  to  • 
do  so. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  no  atom  of  selfish 
national  policy  entered  into  Mr.  Smith's  plans  for  the 
saving  of  Cuba.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
exact  attitude  which,  he  declared,  should  be  adopted 
by  the  nation  that  might  intervene  in  the  case  of  Cuba, 
^^'as  that_  which  was  carried  out  by  the  United  States 
when,  25  years  later,  Cuban  intervention  became  a 
reality.    Said  Gerrit  Smith  : 

/  would  here  say,  that  it  is  all  important  that  this  zcork 
b"  and  be  seen  of  all  men  to  be  entirely  and  sublimely  dis- 
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interested.  To  this  cud,  whatever  nation  shall  have  part  in 
delivering  Cuba  should  pledge  itself  in  advance  not  to  annex 
her  to  itself,  nor  to  suffer  such  annexation,  unless  Cuba  shall, 
after  a  period  of  say,  5  or  10  years,  insist  upon  such  annexa- 
tion. No  ulterior  object  should  accompany  the  undertaking 
to  make  Cuba  absolutely  free  and  independent. 

Let  the  reader,  in  his  mind,  pass  the  gap  between 
December,  1873,  and  April,  1898.  On  the  19th,  Sena- 
tor Foraker's  joint  resolution,  acknowledging-  the  in- 
dependence of  Cuba,  and  demanding  the  relinquish- 
ment of  Spanish  authority  on  the  island,  was  adopted 
by  the  National  Congress.  The  Fourth  Article  in  that 
Resolution  reads  like  an  echo  of  the  words  of  Gerrit 
Smith,  written  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before: 

•'  The  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  disposition 

or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction  or  control 
over  said  island,  except  for  the  pacification  thereof,  and  as- 
serts its  determination,  when  that  is  accomplished,  to  leave 
the  government  and  control  of  the  island  to  its  people." 

SERVICES  IN  FREE  CHURCH  ABANDONED. 

The  Diary : 

July  13,  1873.  I  take  part  in  the  Methodist  Sunday  School. 
This  brief  entrj'  seems  important  enough  to  tran- 
scribe. The  attempt  to  maintain  the  Church  of  Peter- 
boro  had  been  definitely  given  up.  Never  abandoning 
lus  contention  that  the  Christians  of  a  place  are  the 
church  of  that  place,  that  the  spirit  of  sect  is  anti- 
Christian,  and  that  the  one  and  only  business  of  Chris- 
tianity is  to  translate  the  principles  of  Christ  into  con- 
duct by  bringing  human  beings  into  likeness  to  Him, 
he  had  at  last  found  the  labor  involved  in  maintaining 
a  church  on  such  a  basis  too  great.  During  all  the 
years  since  the  Free  Church  was  organized,  he  had 
carried  the  main  part  of  its  burden,  and  it  had  been 
a  considerable  burden  when  added  to  his  many  other 
cares  and  labors.  Realizing  now  that  his  own  career 
must  be,  in  the  course  of  nature,  near  its  earthly  close, 
it  seemed  best  to  lay  the  particular  burden  down. 
For  the  months  that  remained,  he  worshipped  with  his 
good  neighbors,  the  Methodists,  taught  in  their  Sun- 
day School,  and  occasionally  led  in  their  meetings. 

From  the  day  of  the  establishment  of  the  Church 
cf  Peterboro,  its  pulpit  had  been  open  to  the  proclama- 
tion of  every  phase  of  the  social  gospel.  And  the 
people  of  the  little  village  had  enjoyed  such  privileges 
as  those  of  no  other  hamlet  in  the  land  had  been  per- 
mitted to  enjoy,  in  the  way  of  earnest  discourse  from 
men  and  women  of  eminence,  light  and  leading.  For, 
as  the  church  had  been  free  for  the  proclamation  of 
every  moral  reform,  so  its  pulpit  had  known  no  dis- 
tinction of  sex,  with  such  as  had  been  invited  to  min- 
ister in  it. 

Meantime  great  changes  had  come  about  in  other 
churches  of  Protestant  Christianity.  The  cause  of  the 
blacks,  dear  to  Mr.  Smith  above  any  other,  had  been 
loyally  espoused  by  evangehcal  Christianity;  Temper- 
ance, which  once  found  so  precarious  a  footing  in 
evangelical  churches,  was  now  finding  its  chief  sup- 
port and  advocacy  in  them ;  and  the  rights  of  women 
had  obtained  a  considerable  standing  in  the  same  quar- 
ters. The  Free  Church  could  be  closed,  with  the  grati- 
fying assurance  that  the  great  principles  of  reform 
for  which  it  had  stood,  were  to  be  carried  forward  by 
the  ordinary  and  old-established  institutions  of  re- 
ligion. 

The  Diary: 

Aug.  19,  1873.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  and  little  son,  Jamie, 
come  this  p.  m.  I  attended  the  reception  for  Gen.  Howard 
in  our  Hall.    24.    Gen.  Howard  preaches  this  a.  m.  in  the 


Hall.  At  one  p.  m.  he  and  I  spoke  to  the  Sunday  School. 
25.    Dear  Gen.  Howard  and  son  leave  us  at  11  p.  m. 

Soon  after.  Gen.  Emory  and  daughter  come  to  take  lunch 
with  us. 

Gen.  Howard's  interest  in  the  blacks  endeared  him 
to  Mr.  Smith,  as  Mr.  Smith's  broad  philanthropy  en- 
deared him  to  the  General.  The  two  were  very  firm 
friends.  In  a  letter  from  the  General  to  Mr.  Smith, 
a  little  later  than  the  date  of  his  visit  to  Peterboro, 
he  writes : 

Your  noble  life  has  left  a  deep  impression  on  me  

I  hope  God  will  bless  you  very  richly  during  the  remaining 
physically  weary  years  of  your  pilgrimage. 

In  the  same  letter,  referring  to  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Howard  Schoolcraft,  with  the  little  outcasts  of 
Washington,  both  sexes  and  colors,  Gen.  Howard 
says : 

Like  yourself,  tliis  woman,  remarkable  in  mind  and  re- 
maining strength,  dares  to  help  those  whom  men  despise, 
adopts  them  as  her  own  children  and  stamps  them  with 
Christ's  image. 

The  Diary : 

Sept.  22,  1873.  Schuyler  Colfax  did  me  the  honor  to  call 
upon  me  and  spend  three-quarters  of  an  hour  with  me. 

Oct.  12.    Judge  Boardman  dines  with  us. 

Jan.  3,  1874.  Anniversary  of  my  dear  wife's  and  my  mar- 
riage! I  cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  this  prolonging 
of  our  lives. 

March  6.  I  am  this  day  77  years  old.  I  thank  my  heavenly 
Father  for  preserving  me  so  long  upon  the  earth. 

To  a  young  friend,  formerly  of  Peterboro,  at  the 
time  teaching  in  Newburgh,  whose  mother  had  re- 
cently passed  away : 

Peterboro,  March  9,  1874. 

My  dear  Carrie  : — 

This  is  a  very  beautiful,  very  sweet  and  very  welcome  let- 
ter that  I  received  from  you  this  morning. 

And  so  you  remembered  my  birthday.  It  was  very  kind 
of  you  to  do  so.  The  young  are  apt  to  forget  the  old  and 
wcrn-out.  It  is  not  strange  that  your  precious  mother  re- 
membered me  on  every  return  of  my  birthday,  for  she  and 
I  had  long  been  warm  friends.  It  touches  my  heart  and 
wets  my  eyes  to  have  you  say,  that  she  taught  her  children 
tn  rcniemljer  it.  Dear  one — I  hope  to  meet  her  in  a  higher 
and  better  world. 

And  so  you  have  heard  the  Hampton  Singers.  I  wish  I 
could  hear  them.  Their  leader  wrote  me,  proposing  to  bring 
them  to  my  house,  because,  doubtless,  I  am  a  patron  of  the 
school.  But  I  replied  that  Mrs.  Smith  and  I  were  purposing 
to  leave  home  soon  on  a  journey  for  the  improvement  of  my 
health,  which  has  suffered  much  from  vertigo  for  the  last 
four  months.    (I  am,  I  trust,  daily  regaining  my  health.) 

Broken  as  my  health  is,  I  have  within  a  few  days  written 
an  article  in  behalf  of  our  colored  brethren,  a  copy  of  which 
I  send  you  herewith. 

Excuse  my  lirevity.  You  know  what  quantities  of  letters 
the  mails  bring  me. 

My  dear  wife  joins  me  in  love  for  you  and  dear  Nettie. 

Your  friend, 

Gerrit  Smith. 

How  beautiful  the  affectionate  spirit  which  this 
letter  manifests. 


COURAGE. 


One  who  always  faced  the  peril  and  marched,  eyes  undimmed, 

Never  waiting  sun  to  shine. 

Never  asking  share  in  victory. 

Or  sure  there  would  be  victory, 

Only  sure  that  right  would  still  be  right. 

As  long  as  the  beautiful  orange  stains 

Upon  the  bosoms  of  yonder  western  clouds. 

Illumine  the  sunsets  of  the  eternal  years. 

James  G.  Townsend. 
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My  Library— No.  XXIV. 

To  those  who  have  read  the  Letters  of  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman,  there  must  have  come  instructive 
thoughts  as  to  the  propriety  of  anyone  so  talented 
ever  allowing  himself  to  dissipate  his  energies  at  such 
a  fearful  rate  as  he  usually  did.  Such  plunging  into 
enterprises  for  which  he  had  inadequate  endurance  is 
seldom  seen  in  literary  aspirants.  Whichever  way  he 
turned,  he  seemed  bound  to  get  himself  cornered 
either  by  his  trusted  friends  or  by  incalculable  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  such  a  way  as  seemingly  to  jeop- 
radize  either  his  health  or  his  fortune,  or  both. 
Sometimes  the  outcome  was  entirely  pitiful.  Yet  the 
courage  and  persistence  of  the  man  as  well  as  author 
seldom  if  ever  failed  or  even  wilted.  If  the  cause 
had  always  been  worthy  of  this,  the  spectacle  would 
have  been  magnificent.  But  it  is  a  question  whether 
so  bright  a  man  ought  to  have  so  poorly  calculated 
his  energies,  or  so  unwisely  devoted  them  to  their 
own  inevitable  destruction. 

In  this,  however,  Stedman  was  by  no  means  alone. 
Under  the  pitiless  pressure  of  the  Time-Spirit,  many 
of  his  contemporaries  in  every  walk  of  life  did  the 
very  same  thing,  and  it  is  so  now  with  many  who 
live  after  him.  Impulsive,  uncalculated  waste  of  vital 
energy  by  choice  men  and  women  seems  almost  to 
be  the  rule.  But  to  what  purpose!  Certainly  not  to 
the  largest,  happiest  life;  certainly  not  to  the  best 
work.    And  the  pity  of  it  is  beyend  computation. 

Again,  one  wonders  what  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man would  have  accomplished,  had  he  not  for  so 
many  years  been  hindered  by  excessive  work  and 
strain  not  only,  but  by  the  notion  that  he  was  a  vic- 
tim of  tuberculosis.  As  one  reads  of  his  breakdowns 
and  standstills  and  dire  apprehensions,  especially  with 
anything  like  professional  insight,  the  question  will 
arise.  Why  and  to  what  end  was  it  all  for?  Cer- 
tainly a  little  more  accurate  diagnosis,  a  little  more 
skilful  advice  and  very  much  more  common  sense, 
would  have  saved  his  strength  for  much  more  of  the 
work  that  his  "Victorian  Poets"  and  "American  Po- 
ets," to  say  nothing  of  his  own  poetry  and  Anthologies 
of  other's,  show  him  to  have  been  naturally  capable  of 
What  the  world  has  thus  missed  in  original  work, 
because  of  his  stern  devotion  to  making  a  living  in 
the  hardest  of  all  tasks,  that  of  Wall  Street,  is  so 
regrettable  that  one  hesitates  not  to  say  that  such 
"sacrifices"  are  as  criminal  against  the  world  as  they 
are  wasteful  and  painful  to  self. 

Some  of  Stedman's  poetry  is  entirely  worthy ;  yet 
too  often  it  seems  forced  in  expression  where  the 
theme  should  have  had  spontaneity,  and  this  not  too 
carefully  edited.  The  forcing  of  thought,  or  senti- 
ment, or  of  a  most  perfect  form,  may  not  result  in 
the  poetry  that  an  author  intends.  On  the  contrary, 
a  free  flow  of  meaning  into  almost  a  crudely  imper- 
fect form  may  invite  and  hold  one  satisfactorily. 
Stedman  was  entirely  capable  of  thought,  and  had 
deep  feeling,  but  one  does  not  return  to  his  poems 
so  spontaneously  or  so  frequently  as  to  some  others, 
because  the  workmanship  of  even  his  perfect  form  is 
so  apt  to  be  too  obvious.  Sometimes  it  even  gives 
a  hint  of  the  weariness  of  the  mind  that  conceived  it. 
If  it  is  well  to  alternate  vocation  with  avocation,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  so  well  to  have  to  force  a  crossing  from 
one  to  the  other  too  strenuously.    A  Vv^ell-disciplined 


rnind  can  do  this,  sometimes  successfully ;  but  the 
vital  expense  and  danger  of  failure  are  always  too 
great,  nevertheless.  What  Stedman  actually  wrote 
belongs  to  My  Library,  beyond  question ;  what  he 
might  have  written  leaves  a  gap  to  be  forever  inade- 
quately filled. 

One  sees  this  when  one  turns  to  the  work  of  his  con- 
temporary, John  Watson  Gilder.  Here  was  a  man, 
sensitized  and  refined  in  the  extreme;  with  a  nervous 
system  always  at  plus  tension ;  yet  a  plodder,  neverthe- 
less ;  and  yet  a  medium  of  spontaneity,  fine  and  vital, 
as  well.  As  gentle  and  sweet  as  a  mother-spirit's  bless- 
ing is  some  of  his  work.  Much  of  the  rest  is  wise  and 
companionable.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  fag  any- 
where; the  life  within  flows  out  into  fullness  thereof, 
and  awakens  corresponding  responsiveness.  A  gentle- 
manly poet,  a  lover  of  his  kind,  though  at  times  seem- 
ingly very  distant  from  them;  his  perception  of  the 
solid  worth  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Grover  Cleve- 
land and  his  love  for  his  heroes,  being  not  the  least 
of  his  significant  virtues. 

All  through  many  years  there  have  appeared  in 
various  periodicals,  sonnets  chiefly,  but  at  times  other 
poetical  "effusions,"  by  James  H.  West.  Reading 
these  has  always  been  like  a  sip  of  refreshing  coolness 
in  the  midst  of  the  overcharged  warmth  of  everyday 
life.  Now  that  they  are  collected  into  a  volume, 
"Poems  of  Progress,"  one  returns  to  them  as  to  a 
sure  balm  for  pretty  nearly  all  the  woes  of  life.  Mr. 
West's  love  of  nature  and  sure  insight  into  her  deep- 
est and  broadest  meaning,  his  spiritual  interpretation 
of  life  in  all  its  aspects,  his  sensible  optimism  and 
unfailing  hope,  all  make  him  a  fellow-being  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life,  whose  poems  should  be"  read 
and  re-read  until  one's  nature  too  is  saturated  through 
and  through  with  his  nobility  and  promise.  That 
Mr.  \yest  has  not  only  voiced  much  of  the  clearer 
and  higher  sentiment  of  today,  but  will  appear  in 
the  future  as  its  reliable  interpreter,  must  be  evident 
to  all  who  feel  the  real  trend  of  the  passing  moments, 
and  premonish  anything  of  the  days  to  come.  My 
Library,  everybody's  library,  every  reader's  hand, 
should  hold  "Poems  of  Progress"  in  securest  grasp 
and  tenderest,  sweetest  appreciation.  Hear  him  as 
he  says : 

Courage,  O  thinkers !  the  systems  of  men  are  but  transient. 
Only  the  System  of  Man  is  unique  and  forever! 
Man  is  the  one,  the  eternal,  the  rightly,  triumphant! 
All  that  is  falsehood  he  spurns  as  the  centuries  hasten. 
All  that  is  wrong  he  outgrows  as  his  vision  increases; 
Man  is  himself  of  his  future  the  master  and  builder; 
Hearing  this,  let  the  heart  grow  strong,  the  head  clear 
and  previsional,  and  the  determination  to  believe  that. 
Earth's  old  futilities  pass  quickly  by, 
And  life  oh  sudden  takes  eternal  hue 
for  all  those  who  learn  to  assuage 

Through  charm  of  inner  eye  and  loving  heart, 
Earth's  direst  griefs  in  mind's  rich  overflow. 
Nor  should  any  of  us  neglect  emphasis  of  this  new 
and  renewing  world,  the  world  that  our  poet  so 
courageously  afiirms. 

I  have  that  within  me  which  shall  build 
Even  from  the  fragment  of  dead  hopes  a  house 
Where  I  may  dwell  as  I  grow  more  a  god, 
says  William  EUery  Leonard,  in  his  "Vaunt  of  Man," 
a  volume  of  poems  without  which  even  the  "five-foot- 
shelf"  would  seem  a  little  incomplete  to  me.    If  any- 
one doubts  this,  let  him  read  for  example  his  Sonnet, 
"For  a  Drudger,"  or  "When  Death  Shall  Come,"  of 
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"Lincoln."  Here  again  is  a  man  as  well  as  a  poet, 
expressing  himself  sparely,  to  be  sure,  but  so  well 
and  to  such  goodly  ends,  none  the  less.  He  keeps 
up  the  currents  of  better  thoughts  started  by  earlier 
contacts  with  the  masters,  and  adds  a  charm  of  his 
own  to  their  higher  elaboration.  So  long  as  such 
men  as  West  and  Leonard  sing  to  us,  we  need  never 
despair  of  poetry's  being  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
universal  unfolding  no  matter  where  it  may  tend. 
For  their  minds  and  hearts,  all  of  science  and  of  true 
thinking,  all  of  high  reading  and  fullest  realization, 
are  but  material  for  the  poet's  most  graceful  expres- 
sion ;  yet  with  all  the  old  senuous  imagery  not  neg- 
lected or  superseded,  as  well. 

So  here  we  have  a  group  of  American  poets,  dead 
and  living,  that  should  be  honored  and  read  and  be- 
lieved in  equally  on  many  accounts  with  Longfellow 
and  Whittier  of  earlier  days.  H  not  quite  so  impas- 
sioned, possibly,  they  yet  are  very  sincere,  very  reli- 
able, and  very  inspiring  and  otherwise  helpful.  They 
give  us  the  Spirit  as  well  as  the  form  of  modern 
Hfe,  and  to  them  we  ought  not  to  inhibit  heartiest 
response,  much  less  forget  that  they  are  or  have  been 
in  our  midst. 

Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  in  his  book  "Under  the 
Trees,"  has  this  attractive  sentence:  "The  silence  of 
the  deep  woods  is  pregnant  with  mighty  growths" ; 
and  then  quotes  Maurice  de  Guerin,  whom  he  styles, 
"true  poet  and  lover  of  Nature,"  as  follows :  "An  in- 
numerable generation  actually  hangs  on  the  branches 
of  all  the  trees,  on  the  fibres  of  the  most  significant 
grasses,  like  babes  on  the  mother's  breast."  It  is 
always  a  satisfaction  to  have  someone  interpret  the 
deeper  meanings  of  nature  for  us,  and  when  Mr. 
Mabie's  volume,  along  with  "My  Study  Fire,"  came 
to  me  as  a  birthday  present  many  years  ago,  I  felt 
that  I  had  been  given  a  most  important  help  in  this 
respect.  All  along  my  life  I  had  found  many  a  beau- 
tiful "island  valley  of  Avilion." 

Deep-meadowed,  happy,  fair  with  orcliard  lawns, 
in  which  I  had  from  time  to  time  been  healed  of 
many  a  "grievous  wound" ;  but  had  always  needed 
none  the  less  someone  to  "Sing  about  the  golden  tree" 
so  understandingly  that  I  could  enter  into  a  closer 
companionship  still,  and  thus  be  able  the  more  satis- 
factorilv  to  "weave  for  God  the  robe  thou  seest 
Him  by." 

Whenever  Mr.  Mabie  writes  of  out-of-doors,  he 
conveys  the  note  of  spirituality  that  only  the  pure  in 
heart  can  sound.  "There  is  this  great  consolation," 
he  writes,  "for  those  who  cannot  live  continually  in 
the  Forest  of  Arden ;  that,  having  once  proven  one's 
citizenship  there,  one  can  return  at  will."  Reading 
his  books  is  a  brave  way  of  fitting  oneself  for  this 
choice  residenceship,  and  seeking  his  spirit  is  one  of 
the  surest  ways  of  learning  what  to  see  and  feel  and 
do  when  once  the  entering  upon  it  is  made ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  well  to  find  some  place  where  one  can 
truly  say,  "It  matters  little  whether  I  have  travelled 
or  dreamed"  a  place,  the  "Forest  of  Arden,"  for  in- 
stance, where  "there  is  no  clock,"  and  where  "every 
day  men  of  great  worth"  resort,  a  place  which  if 
timeless,  is  yet  most  significantly  alive! — a  place  like 
Prospero's  enchanting  island,  the  isle  of 

Sounds  and  sweet  airs  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not, 
where 

In  dreaming, 


The  clouds  methought  would  open,  and  show  riches 
Ready  to  drop  upon  me ;  that  when  I  waked, 
I  cried  to  dream  again. 

— the  island  where  we  would  all  be  indeed  fortunate, 
could  we  go  once  in  a  while  and  dream  at  will,  and 
see  the  clouds  open  and  all  its  incomparable  riches 
drop,  even  though  it  were  nothing  at  all,  but  a  dream! 

I  remember  that  when  a  boy,  I  used  to  be  awak- 
ened rather  frequently  from  dreams  which,  if  I  could 
once  again  experience  the  like,  I  would  journey  to 
any  spot  known  or  imagined,  near  or  remote,  to  enjoy 
their  luscious  worth.  Next  to  these,  however,  are 
the  occasional  dreams  of  green  fields  and  invigorating 
breezes  and  meadow  and  pasture  land  and  rippling 
streams  and  woods  with  all  their  calm  cheer,  that  are 
stirred  by  reading  such  matter  as  Walton  and  White 
and  Thoreau  and  Van  Dyke  and  Mabie  have  given 
us,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  written.  Dreaming  thus  and  often  enough, 
there  is  little  danger,  I  opine,  of  one's  ever  becoming 
too  denatured  or  too  prosaic  or  too  unspiritual  for 
proper  enjoyment  of  all  the  better  aspects  of  life, 
both  present  and  to  come. 

Utica,  N.  Y.  Smith  Baker. 


THE  STUDY  TABLE 


Book  Notes 


I  have  received  from  Houghton  &  Mifflin  the  latest 
of  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison's  books,  "Angela's  Busi- 
ness." I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  say 
of  any  of  this  author's  books  that  it  is  equal  to 
"Queed."  At  least  he  has  produced  nothing  since  that 
remarkable  book  that  in  my  judgment  is  worth  the 
comparison.  Compared  with  the  bulk  of  novels,  they 
all  stand  high.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  "Angela's 
Business"  that  can  be  noted  with  high  applause,  but 
go  back  and  read  "Oueed"  if  you  have  not  yet  done  it. 

Another  book  from  the  pen  of  Dean  Hodges,  of  the 
Theological  School  connected  with  Harvard,  reaches 
me,  entitled  "Faith  and  Social  Service."  This  makes 
about  one  dozen  volumes  from  the  Dean,  and  every 
one  of  them  emphatically  good — I  will  not  undertake 
to  say  which  is  best.  This  book  discusses  the  new 
forces  in  religious  evolution ;  indifiference,  doubt,  pov- 
erty, labor,  moral  reform  and  the  city.  Not  one  of 
these  lectures  is  a  useless  statement  of  common  facts, 
or  a  dull  comment — a  little  duller  than  newspaper  edi- 
torials. The  pages  are  not  exactly  brilliant,  nor  re- 
markably eloquent,  but  they  come  to  the  point,  and 
shake  hands  with  you  on  every  page.  When  the  Dean 
gets  through  he  knows  it,  and  he  does  not  undertake  to 
say  something  very  wise  when  what  he  wants  is  simply 
to  give  us  something  readable.  I  like  this  book,  and 
while  I  give  away  most  of  the  religious  literature  that 
comes  to  me  I  put  Dean  Hodges  on  the  shelf,  near  at 
hand.  Like  all  the  rest  of  his  books,  they  are  sent  me 
from  the  Macmillans. 

From  Macmillans  I  have  a  book  entitled  "Getting  a 
Wrong  Start,"  supposed  to  be  written  as  an  auto- 
biography. It  is  chock  full  of  good  things,  and  I  rec- 
oiiTmend  it  as  a  preliminary  dose  to  all  young'  people. 
I  think  it  much  safer  than  De  Ouincy  or  Ruskin  ;  and 
1  specially  recommend  the  closing  passage.  "It  will 
all  come  out  right,  if  you  remain  square,  and  simple, 
ai'd  sincere,  and  keep  on  trying."    The  author  insists 
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that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  rich,  but  you  will  have 
succeeded  in  life  only  if  you  have  kept  your  heart 
clean,  and  have  not  overdone  yourself  with  freakish 
ambitions.  He  believes  in  woman,  as  companion,  and 
essential  to  the  full  development  of  character.  He 
believes  in  religion,  but  only  as  the  development  of 
the  finer  traits  of  character.  Its  sum  and  substance  is 
unselfishness — "the  doctrine  of  being  able  to  help 
someone  besides  yourself."  "Be  willing  to  take  advice 
as  soul  medicine."  "Do  not  be  peaking  into  yourself 
to  find  out  what  great  things  you  are  doomed  to  do, 
but  go  quietly  ahead  and  do  what  your  hands  find  to 
do,  and  with  a  clean  conscience."  The  author  makes 
but  little  difiference  between  unselfishness  and  con- 
science and  religion.  There  is  a  good,  safe,  healthy 
tone  through  the  book,  and  while  it  expresses  individ- 
uality, it  tells  a  very  general  truth  for  all  its  readers. 

From  Houghton  &  Mifflin  Co.  I  get  another  of 
Henry  Herbert  Knibbs"  books ;  this  time  '"Songs  of 
the  Outlands,"  consisting  of  ballads  of  the  Hoboes 
and  other  verse.  Here  is  a  simple  sample,  and  the 
book  is  rich  on  every  page : 

"I  don't  mind  working  to  earn  my  bread; 

And  I'd  just  as  soon  keep  straight: 
But  according  to  what  the  preacher  said, 

I'm  a  ram — and  I've  missed  the  gate. 
But  I'm  jogging  ahead,  and  jogging  ahead, 

And  perhaps  I'll  find  it,  mate." 

Not  Browning  to  be  sure,  but  well  worth  writing, 
every  page  of  the  book.  E.  P.  Powell. 


THE  PERFECT  DAY. 


0  Day,  I  love  thee  with  my  heart — 

1  fold  thee  dawn  and  twilight  round  about — 
I  croon  and  sing  thee  paeans ; 

And  I  move 

To  this  one  end,  that  thou  shalt  be 
Blameless  and  unafraid  in  all  thy  ways 
Clean  from  thy  dawning  to  thy  dewy  eve. 
From  dark  to  greater  dark. 
From  dawn  till  noon. 

Morning  and  midnight  and  the  hours  between. 

Day  that  hast  brought  me  life 

And  taught  me  through  slow  pain 

Of  love  and  how  to  love; 

Of  life  and  how  to  live 

Clean  from  thy  earliest  dav,'n, 

Blameless  and  unafraid  in  all  thy  ways, 

I  bless  thee,  dawn  and  dark 

Alike. 

Thy  midnight  and  thy  mom 
I  bless. 

The  one  has  stars ; 
The  other  shines  a  sun ; 
And  in  between — 
The  dark. 
And  rain. 
And  wind. 

And  the  stars  and  dawn 
And  thou.  Day,  again. 
I  bless  thee  and  I  sing 
Preans. 

Harriet  Lake-Burch. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Flowering  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 
The  New  Testament 

Being  the  Fifth  Year's  Work  in  the  Seven  Years*  Course 
of  Study  in  the  History  and  Practice  of  Religion,  as  given 
by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  to  his  classes  at  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Centre. 

Prepared  for  UNITY  by  Miss  May  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  William  Rothmann 

X. 

Philemon 

Written  Probably  During  Paul's  Imprisonment  at  Rome, 
About  61  A.  D. 

Text:    Thy  goodness  should  not  be  as  of  necessity, 
but  of  free  zvill.  \'erse  14. 

Paul's  letter  to  Philemon,  only  twenty-five  verses 
long,  is  a  gem  in  itself,  but  it  has  little  theological  sig- 
nificance. It  throws  no  historical  light  upon  the  situ- 
ation. It  is  simply  a  little  htunan  note  from  one  friend 
to  another,  a  window  through  which  you  will  see  far 
into  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  times.  Our  chart  shows 
this  as  one  of  the  second  group  of  Paul's  letters.  It 
stands  on  a  very  diiferent  basis  from  the  first  group 
we  have  been  studying  which  are  essentially  unchal- 
lenged as  genuine.  They  fit  logically  into  the  Paul 
story.  There  is  much  uncertainty  concerning  this  sec- 
ond group.  Many  critics  would  pronounce  them  not 
Paul,  but  Pauline,  as  they  represent  the  problems  and 
spirit  of  the  great  missionary  and  that  Philemon  was 
written  by  Paul  during  his  imprisonment  in  Rome  we 
may  accept  with  a  fair  degree  of  probability.  In  or- 
der to  put  this  little  gem  in  literature  in  its  proper  set- 
ting we  must  bring  the  story  down  to  date. 

As  intimated  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  Paul  did 
go  to  Jerusalem  with  his  collection,  did  encounter  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  foreseen,  and  so  far  as  the 
buoyant,  joyous  missionary  was  concerned,  his  career 
was  ended.  For  the  historical  setting  of  the  letter 
read  the  last  eight  chapters  in  Acts,  if  possible,  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  New  Testament  version.  Much  of 
these  interesting  chapters  have  the  appearance  of  bcr 
ing  the  diary  of  an  eye  witness,  and  from  the  use  of 
the  pronoun  "we"  it  is  believed  that  Luke  is  concerned 
with  the  authorship,  as  he  was  one  of  Paul's  col- 
leagues and  companions  much  of  the  time.  It  is  a 
charming  bit  of  autobiography,  a  pathetic,  tender, 
heart-breaking  story  that  in  the  main  commands  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  critics. 

The  details  of  Paul's  voyage  from  Corinth  are  clearlv 
set  forth.  He  finally  landed  at  Tyre,  where  friends, 
"fathers"  of  the  new  movement,  knowing  there  was 
trouble  in  store  for  this  radical  who  was  making  such 
a  dent  in  Christianity  that  had  been  so  respectable, 
begged  him  not  to  go  farther.  But  Paul  was  not  that 
kind  of  man.  He  went  on  to  C?esarea  and  from  there 
to  Jerusalem.  At  first  he  was  kindly  received.  He 
turned  over  his  "collection"  and  the  Christians  were 
apparently  glad  to  see  him.  But  the  Jews  who  had 
lesisted  him,  the  Christianized  Jews  from  Asia  IMinor, 
caught  sight  of  the  "pernicious  mischief-maker  from 
Tarsus"  in  the  Temple.    Their  indignation  grew,  the 
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inob  increased  until  Paul's  life  was  in  danger.  The 
attitude  of  the  Roman  authorities  was  one  of  indiffer- 
ence politically.  The  quarrel  meant  nothing  to  them, 
and  they  seized  Paul  to  protect  him.  He  was  brought 
to  trial  before  the  Sanhedrin,  but  matters  were  too 
turbulent  to  conduct  it  and  he  was  retired  to  the  Fvx- 
torium. 

Then  comes  a  personal  touch.  A  young  lad,  son  of 
a  sister  of  Paul's,  overheard  a  plot  whereby  a  band  of 
forty  men  were  to  seize  him  on  his  way  to  trial.  The 
lioy  carried  the  news  to  the  Roman  governor  who, 
knowing  that  the  life  of  his  prisoner  was  in  jeopardy, 
started  him  oft'  to  Csesarea  under  a  guard,  where  he 
was  able  to  turn  him  over  to  a  stronger  force.  Felix 
was  Roman  ruler  of  that  province  and  there  Paul  was 
safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Here  again  charges 
were  preferred  against  him  and  a  trial  held  with  ap- 
parent dignity.  Naturally  the  Roman  authorities  could 
not  make  anything  of  this  trouble  and  he  was  re- 
manded to  prison  for  some  more  convenient  day ;  evi- 
dently he  became  a  favorite  prisoner  in  the  Roman 
citadel,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  When  Fes- 
tus,  Felix's  successor  as  governor,  visited  his  domain 
in  Jerusalem,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  if  he 
wanted  to  work  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  his 
people,  he  could  do  so  by  haling  Paul  to  trial.  There 
was  much  turmoil  and  excitement  and  the  accusers 
a.sked  that  Paul  be  sent  back  to  Jerusalem  for  trial. 
Paul,  however,  claimed  his  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen. 
He  appealed  to  Caesar,  and  Festus  said  he  should  go. 
Meanwhile  King  Agrippa  visited  the  Governor  and 
Festus  drew  his  attention  to  Paul's  case.  Agrippa 
said  he  would  hear  Paul  on  his  own  behalf  and  Paul 
made  the  classic  speech,  so  gracious,  so  polite,  so  con- 
vmcing,  which  has  given  him  the  title  of  the  first  gen- 
tlemen. Agrippa  said:  "Almost  thou  persuadest  me 
to  become  a  Christian,"  and  Paul  answered  with  this 
touch  of  grace  and  culture,  "I  would  to  God  that  not 
only  thou,  but  also  all  that  hear  me  this  day,  were  both 
almost  and  altogether  such  as  I  am,  except  these 
bonds."  After  some  delay  Paul  sailed.  Encountering 
bad  weather,  Paul,  level-headed  and  efficient  on  ship- 
board as  on  land,  advised  them  to  stop  at  an  early 
port,  but  they  kept  on  what  proved  a  very  stormy 
voyage.  Arriving  at  Rome,  Paul  was  delivered  to  the 
Pn-etorium  Guard,  the  "swell"  military  guard,  where 
he  lived  for  two  years,  and  here  the  story  ends.  Paul 
vanishes. 

The  chronology  of  the  story  is  figured  round  the 
time  that  Festus  supplanted  Felix  in  Caesarea.  Roman 
history  tells  us  that  Festus  died  in  62,  that  in  64  the 
great  fire  occurred,  which  Nero  was  suspected  of  hav- 
ing instigated,  and  he,  in  order  to  cover  some  of  his  ras- 
calities, accused  the  Christians  of  the  incendiary  act 
and  started  a  wholesale  persecution.  Tradition  has 
it  that  Paul  went  down  as  a  martyr  in  that  slaughter 
of  Nero's.  In  an  effort  to  give  a  logical  place  to  the 
letters  of  Timothy  and  Titus,  Paul  was  supposedly  re- 
leased and  traveled  as  far  as  Spain,  where  he  lived 
to  be  an  old  man.  But  we  have  no  data  to  go  by,  ex- 
cept these  chapters  in  the  book  of  Acts  which  were 
probably  written  before  the  end  came.  Perhaps  Luke 
did  not  live  to  finish  the  story. 

Read  this  little  letter  written  by  Paul  while  in  prison, 
p'-obably  enjoying  the  freedom  of  the  city,  but  always 
cliained  to  his  guard,  who  as  a  member  of  a  crack 
Roman  regiment  must  have  been  a  gentleman.  And 


who  must  have  found  the  little  Jew  prisoner  interest- 
ing, as  evidenced  by  the  probability  that  Paul  often 
converted  his  guards. 

Before  our  war  of  the  Rebellion  this  letter,  regarded 
as  the  inspired  word  of  God,  was  the  stronghold  and 
comfort  of  the  religious  slave  owner.  We  do  not  care 
about  the  theology,  but  the  humanity  of  it  touches  us. 
A  servant  who  had  run  away  from  his  master  had 
come  under  the  influence  of  this  prisoner  at  Rome,  and 
tcHiched  and  influenced  by  him,  became  a  convert  to 
tiie  new  religion  and  a  friend  to  this  man  in  prison 
who  sent  him  back  to  his  master.  A  noble  letter. 
^^'hat  can  we  make  of  it? 

Can  we  realize  how  this  great  life  fades  into  ob- 
scurity? Later  we  will  see  how  the  man  who  led  the 
opposition,  thwarted  Paul's  schemes,  inspired  where 
he  may  not  have  led,  became,  according  to  the  claims 
of  the  greatest  exponents  of  Christianity,  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Christian  Church..  Peter  is  the  "founder 
of  Christianity"  according  to  the  Romish  Church,  and 
is  the  recognized  viceregent  under  God  of  the  hier- 
archy that  traces  itself  back  through  an  unbroken  line 
of  Popes  to  Christ  himself.  There  is  no  church  of 
Paul.  There  are  some  St.  Paul  cathedrals  but  no  or- 
ganization that  claims  him,  no  ecclesiasticism  that  rests 
on  him.  Yet  he  is  the  one  man  through  whom  Chris- 
tianity got  loose,  escaped  the  trammels  of  any  one 
race,  escaped  the  burden  of  ceremonial  limitations. 
There  are  no  lines  of  demarkation  so  long  as  we  stay 
on  the  spiritual  and  ethical  grounds  on  which  Paul 
insisted  in  all  his  letters.  The  ethics  of  the  decalogue, 
the  spirituality  of  the  Beatitudes  leave  no  ground  on 
which  to  quarrel.  The  devoutness  and  worshipful- 
ness,  the  theism  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  of  Israelite  and 
Christian  are  one. 

But  the  Jew  as  a  separate  race  in  the  world,  still 
burdened  with  a  "divine  mission,"  in  religious  "sep- 
arateness"  drawing  around  itself  a  theology  and  cere- 
monial, compelling  those  who  would  profit  by  the 
Christian  scheme  to  come  through  their  ceremonial 
door,  was  on  the  losing  side.  Dogmatism  was  as  bad 
then  as  now  and  just  as  much  bother  to  those  who 
tried  to  preserve  it. 

Paul  was  the  first  Free  Religionist,  the  first  man 
who  suffered  and  died  for  an  interpretation  of  religion 
that  was  cosmopolitan. 

The  mysticism  of  Paul  accounts  for  a  lot  of  the 
theology  which  we  do  not  accept.  We  are  all  mystics 
so  far  as  we  are  religious.  All  of  us  have  to  confess 
that  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  use  symbols.  A  diagram 
on  a  blackboard  with  A,  B  and  C  at  angles  is  not 
geometry,  but  none  of  us  can  get  very  far  with  ge- 
ometrical problems  without  the  help  of  these  signs 
which  help  the  mind  along.  Not  only  creeds  and  doc- 
trines but  words  themselves  are  signs  on  the  board. 
So  there  is  a  sense  in  which  all  the  ceremonial  re- 
quirements of  Jew  and  Christian  are  helpful  and  are 
ill  a  sense  true.  The  pity  is  when  the  symbol  sup- 
plants the  reality  symbolized,  when  we  hang  on  to  the 
symbol  as  a  finality.  Universality  in  religion  must 
have  a  large  place  for  the  past  as  well  as  of  the  pres- 
ent. The  true  Liberal  is  as  much  at  home  in  St.  Pe- 
ters and  in  a  Mosque  where  dervishes  read  the  Koran, 
as  in  the  fellowship  of  his  own  kindred  or  creed. 

( 1 )  Where  was  Philemon  written  ? 

(2)  What  comfort  did  slave-owners  find  in  this  epistle? 

(3)  Trace  Paul's  vicissitudes  as  found  in  last  eight  chap- 
ters of  Acts. 
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Helps  to  High  Living 


SUN. — The  human  will,  the  power  to  do,  is  the  real  end 
of  the  stress  and  struggle  of  the  ages. 

MON. — What  we  get  we  must  earn,  if  it  is  to  be  really 
ours. 

TUES.— To  live  effectively  implies  the  belief  that  life  is 
worth  living,  and  no  one  who  leads  a  worthy  life 
has  ever  for  a  moment  doubted  this. 

WED. — If  every  one  did  the  very  best  he  knew,  most  of 
the  problems  of  human  life  would  be  already 
settled. 

THURS. — It  does  not  matter  if  the  greatest  thing  for  you 
to  do  be  not  in  itself  great.  The  best  prepara- 
tion for  greatness  comes  in  doing  faithfully  the 
little  things  that  lie  nearest.  The  nearest  is  the 
greatest  in  most  human  lives. 

FRI. — The  true  optimism  is  the  open-eyed  faith  that  all 
is  worth  while,  and  that  our  own  part  in  it  is 
worth  playing  to  the  end. 

SAT. — Wisdom  is  knowing  what  to  do  next;  virtue  is  do- 
ing it.  Religion  is  the  heart  impulse  that  turns 
toward  the  best  and  highest  course  of  action. 

— David  Starr  Jordan. 

A  MORNING  PRAYER. 


Dear  Father,  hear  us  while  we  pray, 
That  through  the  hours  of  this  one  day 
Our  humble  dwelling-place  may  be 
Fast  closed  to  all  despondency. 

Let  sunshine  find  an  entrance  here, 
To  fill  our  hearts  with  wholesome  cheer. 
And  grant  us  courage  to  express 
A  large,  unflinching  hopefulness. 

Strengthen  our  hands,  and  help  us  find 
The  fountains  that  refresh  the  mind. 
And  may  the  faith  by  which  we  live 
Have  fragrance  such  as  roses  give. 

Help  us,  dear  God,  this  day,  and  make 
New  music  in  our  souls  awake- 
Communicable  songs  that  show 
The  glad  companionship  we  know. 
The  Coiigregationalist.       — Stephen  Tracy  Livingston. 


A  Dream  by  John  Ruskin 

In  "The  Mystery  of  Life  and  Its  Arts" 


I  dreamed  I  was  at  a  child's  May-day  party,  in 
which  every  means  of  entertainment  had  been  pro- 
vided for  them  by  a  wise  and  kind  host.  It  was  in  a 
stately  house  with  beautiful  gardens  attached  to  it ; 
and  the  children  had  been  set  free  in  the  rooms  and 
gardens,  with  no  care  whatever  but  how  to  pass  their 
afternoon  rejoicingly.  They  did  not,  indeed,  know 
much  about  what  was  to  happen  next  day ;  and  some  ^ 
of  them,  I  thought,  were  a  little  frightened,  because 
there  was  a  chance  of  their  being  sent  to  a  new  school 
where  there  were  examinations ;  but  they  kept  the 
thoughts  of  that  out  of  their  heads  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  resolved  to  enjoy  themselves.  The  house, 
I  said,  was  in  a  beautiful  garden,  and  in  the  garden 
were  all  kinds  of  flowers,  sweet  grassy  banks  for  rest, 
and  smooth  lawns  for  play,  and  pleasant  streams  and 
woods,  and  rocky  places  for  climbing.  And  the  chil- 
dren were  happy  for  a  little  while ;  but  presently  they 


separated  themselves  into  parties,  and  then  each  party 
declared  it  would  have  a  piece  of  the  garden  for  its 
own,  and  that  none  of  the  others  should  have  anything 
to  do  with  that  piece.  Next,  they  quarreled  violently, 
v/hich  pieces  they  would  have ;  and  at  last  the  boys  took 
the  thing  up  practically,  and  fought  in  the  flower-beds 
till  there  was  hardly  a  flower  left  standing ;  there  they 
trampled  down  each  other's  bits  of  the  garden  out  of 
spite ;  and  the  girls  cried  till  they  could  cry  no  more. 
And  so  they  all  lay  down  at  last  breathless  in  the  ruin 
and  waited  for  the  time  when  they  were  to  be  taken 
home  in  the  evening. 

Meanwhile,  the  children  in  the  house  had  been  mak- 
ing themselves  happy  also  in  their  manner.  For  them 
there  had  been  provided  every  kind  of  indoors  pleas- 
ure. There  was  music  for  them  to  dance  to,  and  the 
library  was  open  with  all  manner  of  amusing  books ; 
and  there  was  a  museum  full  of  the  most  curious 
shells,  and  animals,  and  birds,  and  there  was  a  work- 
shop, with  lathes  and  carpenter's  tools,  for  the  in- 
genious boys ;  and  there  were  pretty  fantastic  dresses 
for  the  girls  to  dress  in  ;  and  there  were  microscopes 
and  kaleidoscopes,  and  whatever  toys  a  child  could 
fancy ;  and  a  table,  in  the  dining  room,  loaded  with 
everything  nice  to  eat. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  it  struck  two  or  three 
of  the  more  practical  children  that  thev  would  like 
some  of  the  brass-headed  nails  that  studded  the  chairs, 
and  they  set  to  work  to  pull  them  out.  Presently  the 
others  who  were  reading  or  looking  at  shells,  took  a 
fancy  to  do  the  like:  and  in  a  little  while  all  the  chil- 
dren, nearly,  were  spraining  their  fingers  in  pulling 
out  brass-headed  nails.  With  all  that  they  could  pull 
out,  they  were  not  satisfied:  and  then  everybody 
wanted  some  of  somebody  else's.  And  at  last  the  really 
practical  and  sensible  ones  declared  that  nothing  was 
of  any  real  consequence  that  afternoon  except  to  get 
plenty  of  brass-headed  nails  ;  and  that  the  books  and 
the  cakes  and  the  micoscopes  were  of  no  use  at  all 
in  themselves,  but  only  if  they  could  be  exchanged 
for  nail  heads.  And  at  last  they  began  to  fight  for 
nail-heads,  as  the  others  fought  for  the  bits  of  garden. 
Only  here  and  there  a  despised  one  shrank  away  into 
a  corner,  and  tried  to  get  a  little  quiet  with  a  book 
in  the  midst  of  the  noise:  but  all  the  practical  ones 
thought  of  nothing  else  but  counting  nail-heads  all 
the  afternoon— even  though  they  knew  they  would 
not  be  allowed  to  carry  so  much  as  one  brass  knob 
away  with  them.  But  no;  it  was,  "Who  has  most 
nails?  I  have  fifty  and  you  have  a  hundred:  or,  I 
have  two  and  you  have  a  thousand.  I  must  have  as 
many  as  you  before  I  leave  the  house  or  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly go  home  in  peace."  At  last  thev  made  so  much 
noise  that  I  awoke,  and  thought  to  mvself.  "What  a 
false  dream  that  is — of  children." 


A  RESOLUTION. 


I  am  only  one 

But  still  I  am  one, 
T  cannot  do  everything 
But  still  I  can 

do  something. 
And  because  I  cannot 

do  everything 
I  will  not  refuse 

to  do  something 
That  I  can  do. 

— Edzvard  Everett  Hale. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  RACE 
QUESTION. 

By  Professor  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  Chair 
of  Anthropology,  Colum- 
bia University.* 


Everyone    has    to   contend    with  the 
emotional  feeling  of  differences  between 
the  races  of  mankind  and  the  antipathies 
it  generates.    Our  thinking  and  behavior 
are  too  often  determined  by  emotion, 
and  not  by  reason  and  truth.    How  do 
these  racial  antipathies  arise?     In  as- 
certaining  this,    science    can    make  its 
most  important  contribution  to  the  ques- 
tion.   We  must  look  back  over  long  eras 
in  the  history  of  civilization.    In  South 
Africa,  for  instance,  we  find  the  Bush- 
men.   The  attitude  towards  these  by  all 
the  other  negroes.  Boers  and  Europeans, 
is  that  they  are  not  human  beings  and 
should  be  killed  on  sight.    This  was  ob- 
viously in  very  early  times  the  attitude 
towards  all  neighbors.    All  who  belong 
to  other  species  of  mankind  are  held  to 
be  dangerous  enemies  who  must  be  pur- 
sued and  made  harmless.   This  condition 
of  affairs  did  not  last  long,  however. 
Gradually  the  groups  of  men  increased 
in    size,    partly    through  intermarriage 
with   neighboring  tribes.     But  outside 
this  larger  community  there  was  still  the 
foreigner,    feared    and    hated.  Very 
slowly  the  idea  disappeared  that  the  for- 
eigner was  not  human.    It  did  not  mat- 
ter whether  he  belonged  to  one's  own 
race  or  not.    It  was  sufficient  that  he 
belonged  to  another  community.  This 
stamped  him  as  an  enemy.    It  did  not 
matter  either  whether  all  the  members 
of  one's  own  group  belonged  to  the  same 
race  or  not,  so  that  there  was  a  com- 
munity of  interest  among  them.  Thus 
gradually  arose  the  peculiar  feeling  be- 
tween one  community  and  another  which 
still  persists,  and  leads  to  oft-repeated 
conflicts. 

Yet  there  has  been  advance.  At  first 
the  outsiders  were  absolute  enemies,  but 
.gradually,  while  we  cherish  a  different 
feeling   for  the  members  of  our  own 

*Summary  of  an  address  before  the  5th  Con- 
gress of  the  National  Federation  of  Religious 
Liberals,    Philadelphia,    March    23,  1915. 


])(ilitical  unit  than  for  foreigners,  we  are 
more  disposed  to  do  the  latter  justice. 
In  time  to  come  many  national  antipa- 
thies now  existing  will  disappear.  But 
this  antipathy  is  really  not  racial,  it  is 
social,  bred  of  conflicting  social,  indus- 
trial, political,  differences.  The  whole 
course  of  history  shows  us  that  in  early 
times  there  was  no  feeling  of  racial  an- 
tipathy as  we  now  use  the  term,  for  the 
original  political  units  or  communities 
were  made  up  often  of  various  races. 

In  the  Mohammedan  world  today  the 
race  hatreds  of  Christendom  do  not  oc- 
cur, because  all  Mohammedans,  whether 
vi-hite  or  negro  or  whatever,  are  socially 
e(|ual.  In  Hindu  India  there  is  marked 
aritipathy  between  people  of  different 
castes,  but  as  soon  as  they  become  Mo- 
hanunedans  this  disappears  or  takes  on 
a  very  dift'erent  form,  and  becomes  an- 
tipathy between  Mohammedans  and  non- 
Mohammedans,  i.  e.,  it  is  based  on  re- 
ligiiiii  and  not  on  race.  Similar  condi- 
tions exist  in  Mexico  between  the  Span- 
ish and  Indian  populations. 

C.  W.  Wendte. 


(To  be  cnntinitcd  next  week) 
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©fftrtal  (§rQm  of  the  QlnngrwH  of  Spltgiott 


Arbutus 


"God  is  not  just!"  I  dreamed  in  my  despair. 
I  saw  a  flame-swept  town,  its  beauties  fair 
Hurled  earthward,  standing  desolate  and  bare. 

With  tearless,  saddened  eyes  grown  dim  from  yearning, 

I  saw  old  men  and  stricken  women  turning 

To  watch  their  homes,  their  hopes,  their  futures  burning. 

I  woke  and  wandered  forth.  A  jewel  day 

Of  gladness  soothed  my  soul  and  turned  dismay 

At  far  calamities  to  love  of  May. 

I  sat  within  a  hollow  tree,  while  showers 

Of  scented  rain  dimmed  o'er  the  passing  hours 

And  left  me  conscious  of  near  fragrant  flowers. 

I  saw  dead  leaves — brown,  spotted,  ugly  things — 
And  rising  from  their  death  the  flower  that  brings 
Eternal  promise  of  eternal  springs. 

Arbutus  lives  perennial,  and  the  crust 
Of  measured  years  forms  round  its  roots  a  dust 
Prophetic  of  new  life-times.    God  is  just. 

— Lorraine  Roosevelt 
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WILD  DUCKS. 


I  heard  the  wild  ducks  passing  in  the  night, 

From  shadowy  skies  their  call  came  dimly  down. 

And  the  soft  magic  of  their  yearning  flight 
Swept  the  dull  spaces  of  the  sleeping  town. 

Into  my  chamber  came  the  breath  of  spring, 
Pregnant  with  promise  from  awakening  buds; 

Into  my  heart  came  fancies,  billowing 

With  the  glad  rhythm  of  sun-loosened  floods. 


I  saw  the  wind-blown  crocus  on  the  hills, 

With  the  fresh  starring  of  anemones. 
Heard  the  thin  laughter  that  the  brown  brook  trills 

Under  the  shelter  of  low-stooping  trees. 

A  car  clanged  distantly.    Across  the  way 

A  drowsy  watchman  waked  with  sudden  fright. 

On  the  dim  court  a  soft  enchantment  lay. 
I  heard  the  wild  ducks  passing  in  the  night. 

— Rose  Henderson. 

In  the  death  of  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  the  country 
has  lost  one  of  the  most  versatile  of  men,  an  expert 
eng-ineer  and  a  changing-  novelist.  He  could  build  a 
light-house  and  then  tell  the  story  of  its  building-  in  a 
way  to  thrill  the  souls  of  boys  and  of  philosophers. 
It  is  through  such  men  that  sectional  differences  are 
ameliorated  and  social  differences  are  forgotten. 


cialists,  George  Macauley  Trevelyan,  of  London,  is  to 
speak  on  "The  Balkan  Question."  The  series  is  to 
be  closed  with  a  notable  symposium  led  by  Dr.  John 
Dewey  on,  "What  is  Human  Progress?"  Let  other 
cities  go  and  do  likewise.  Let  all  clubs  of  various 
names  and  pretensions  rise  to  this  high  standard.  The 
club  platform  should  be  something  more  than  practice 
ground  in  elocution  and  essay  writing  to  amateurs, 
though  this  may  be  valuable.  They  should  be  educa- 
tors of  the  public  mind,  directors  and  leaders  of  the 
public  spirit.  Would  you  measure  the  intelligence  and 
vitality  of  a  "Club,"  scrutinize  its  programs.  Is  it  for 
show,  amusement  or  for  public  weal  and  progress? 


One  of  the  etymologies  of  the  books  given  to  the 
word  "Amazon,"  is  the  Greek  word  for  breast  w^ith  the 
negative  prefix,  literally  "without  breast."  This  springs 
from  the  legend  that  the  women  warriors  in  that  fa- 
bled, woman-governed  country  amputated  their  right 
breast  that  they  might  more  effectively  wield  the  bow 
and  speed  the  arrow  on  the  battlefield.  When  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Chicago  A\'oman's  Club  refused  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  the  unqualified  condemnation  of  war 
and  glorified  under  certain  conditions  the  coarser  hero- 
ism of  the  battlefield,  did  they  not  de-breast  them- 
selves, offering  themselves  in  a  battle  line  of  fighting 
Amazons  ? 

The  City  Club  of  Chicago  is  a  club  to  be  proud  of, 
to  be  emulated.  It  realizes  to  an  exceptional  degree 
its  educational  responsibilities.  It  believes  in  the 
power  of  ideas  and  is  not  afraid  to  deal  in  ideals. 
Just  now  it  is  offering  to  its  members  and  their  friends 
a  series  of  important  discussions  on  "The  War  and 
Its  Issues."  Professor  Kirchwey,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  has  been  talking  upon  "America 
and  the  War."  Professor  W.  I.  Hull,  of  Swarthmore 
College,  perhaps  the  best  informed  man  on  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  peace  movement  in  America,  has  dis- 
cussed "Adequate  Armaments."    Among  other  spe- 


The  land-slide  at  the  Chicago  election  is  still  the  sub- 
ject of  surprise  and  inspires  much  guessing  by  the 
politicians.  Whatever  the  final  analysis  may  point  to. 
several  things  are  quite  apparent,  viz. :  The  attempt  to 
make  votes  by  an  appeal  to  pro-German  enthusiasm 
failed;  the  circulars  printed  in  German  and  carrying 
the  German  colors,  proved  a  boomerang;  it  revealed 
the  fact  that  Sweitzer  is  only  a  German  by  brevet,  an 
Irishman  by  birth,  but  reared  in  the  home  of  his  Ger- 
man step-father.  The  attempt  to  aw^aken  opposition 
by  an  appeal  to  religious  prejudices  may  have  been  suc- 
cessful. The  anti-catholic  cry,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was 
more  successful.  One  who  claims  to  know,  declares 
that  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  Chicago  voters  are 
Catholics  anyhow.  Whatever  menace  of  Catholic  dom- 
ination in  Chicage  politics  may  be,  and  we  consider 
it  very  slight,  the  evils  that  w^ill  follow^  an  anti-catholic 
crusade  are  much  more  serious.  Let  us  have  none  of 
the  Jew,  the  Catholic  or  the  :\Iethodist  in  politics  that 
v.-e  may  be  freer  to  weigh  the  men,  and  women  too, 
on  their  merits.  Another  disappointing  disclosure  fol- 
lows the  Chicago  election.  The  women  have  not  shown 
themselves  much  different  from  the  men  at  election. 
Jhey  marched,  they  shouted,  made  inflammable 
speeches,  hissed  and  sang  in  the  political  arenas  very 
much  as  the  men  did,  and  then  they  voted  man  fashion 
and  left  the  battle  between  independence  and  partisan- 
ship. Purity  and  Corruption,  Lorimerism  on  the  one 
hand  and  Sullivanism  on  the  other,  very  much  as  it 
would  have  been  had  thev  not  voted. 


And  now  there  is  trouble  about  a  lost  letter  of  the 
irrepressible  Roosevelt.  He  is  said  to  have  freed  his 
mind  in  four  closely  typewritten  pages  in  regard  to 
the  Woman's  Peace  Party.    Miss  Addams,  acting  in 
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the  line  of  her  duty  as  president  of  this  organization, 
thought  she  was  custodian  of  the  letter  and  concluded 
it  had  better  not  be  given  to  the  public,  more  perhaps 
for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  good  name  than  in  the 
interest  of  the  peace  cause.  But,  on  examination,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  letter  has  "disap- 
peared from  the  files."  Of  course  it  would  be  lurid 
reading.  The  "Colonel"  is  never  more  happy  than 
when  in  war  paint,  or  at  least  when  he  wears  the  flar- 
ing sombrero  of  the  rough-rider.  Many  years  ago, 
when  all  the  "big  powers,"  our  own  included,  were 
busy  in  getting  ready  for  a  war  which  they  said  would 
never  happen  if  we  only  got  good  and  ready,  Unity 
ventured  the  opinion  that  the  two  most  pestiferous  per- 
sonalities in  the  public  eye  at  that  time  were  the  mil- 
itant Kaiser  of  Germany  and  the  militant  ex-President 
of  the  United  States,  and  we  believe  the  sequel  has 
justified  the  statement.  The  United  States's  peacock 
naval  parade,  which  has  been  well  called  a  "gastrono- 
mic naval  expedition  around  the  world,"  did  much  to 
debauch  cabinets,  inflame  the  imaginations  of  youths 
on  false  lines  and  pervert  the  judgment  of  those  who 
were  guardians  of  the  destiny  of  kingdoms  and  repub- 
lics. We  suspect  that  the  suppressed  letter  printed 
without  note  or  comment  and  widely  circulated  by  the 
Carnegie  Peace  Foundation,  would  prove  an  efifective 
Peace  document. 


Frightened  by  the  prospect  of  a  sane  and  more 
ethical  constituency  in  the  Chicago  Council  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  last  election,  the  expiring,  old  Council  hur- 
ried through  an  iniquitous  ordinance  making  all  spe- 
cial permits  granted  for  the  selling  of  liquor  to  dance 
halls  and  other  special  gatherings  good  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  another  ordinance  com- 
pels the  saloons,  who  pay  $1,000  a  year  and,  who 
are  prohibited  from  selling  to  minors  at  any  time,  to 
close  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  business  in- 
justice in  this  action  is  obvious,  and  the  ethical  iniquity 
ought  to  be  as  obvious.  Why  should  alcoholic  drinks 
be  sold  at  any  time  at  dance  halls,  where  the  majority 
of  the  patrons  are  unsophisticated  boys  and  girls,  prob- 
ably the  majority  of  them  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age?  But  the  goulishness  of  this  ordinance  can  be 
realized  only  by  those  who  have  studied  the  psychology 
of  Hcentious  lives.  It  is  in  the  wee,  small  hours  of  the 
night  that  the  safe-guards  of  modesty,  prudence  and 
self-respect  break  down  as  the  accumulating  fires  of 
passion  and  the  recklessness  of  youth  swings  forth  into 
wild  adventure.  One  hour  after  midnight  is  fraught 
with  more  dangers  and  witnesses  more  crime  against 
property  and  person  than  the  six  hours  before  mid- 
night. It  is  when  decent  folks  are  abed  and  the  dan- 
ger of  detection  and  arrest  are  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
that  hitherto  temperate  young  men  and  women  venture 


the  one  more  glass  and  swing  oft'  into  the  wild  dance 
which  in  the  early  hours  of  the  evening  was  shunned. 
Shame  on  the  brazen  alderman !  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  with  Alderman  Merriam,  that  this  defiance  of 
decency  will  hasten  the  time  when  all  liquor  sell- 
ing in  dance  halls  will  become  illicit.  Chicago  must 
eventually  succumb  to  the  growing  sanity  of  munici- 
palities, the  widening  territory  of  the  "Dry." 


During  a  recent  visit  to  California,  the  writer  was 
privileged  to  listen  to  a  charming  paper  read  by  that 
charming  literary  critic,  Charles  J.  Woodberry,  on 
"California  in  Literature,"  and  the  interesting  discus- 
sion by  the  Berkeley  Club  following.  One  felt  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting  as  though  even  Massachusetts 
must  look  well  to  her  laurels,  so  long,  so  varied,  so 
masterful  was  the  list.  Although  it  is  a  fact  that  most 
of  these  writers  were  born  out  of  California  and  that 
they  found  their  fame  away  from  California,  the  fact 
still  remains  that  it  was  Californian  life,  scenery  and 
conditions  that  quickened  their  imagination  and  devel- 
oped their  genius.  Brete  Harte,  Mark  Twain,  E.  R. 
Sill,  Joaquin  Miller,  Edwin  Markham,  John  Muir, 
Prof.  LaConte,  David  Starr  Jordan,  Charlotte  Perkins 
Oilman,  seem  to  head  the  long  and  fascinating  list. 
The  similarity  of  climate,  scenery  and  conditions  be- 
tween California  and  "sunny  Greece  in  her  palmiest 
days"  was  much  dwelt  upon  and  there  was  great  dis- 
cussion as  to  who  first  discovered  the  similarity. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  seems  to  be  a  "conspiracy 
of  silence"  on  the  part  of  the  enthusiastic  Califor- 
nians  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  analogy  being 
carried  out  to  its  gruesome  end.  The  sunshine,  the 
laughing  brooks  and  snow-capped  mountains  did  not 
save  Greece  from  degeneracy.  It  collapsed  largely 
from  internal  causes.  Indolence,  pride,  economic  injus- 
tice brought  low  her  mental  acuteness,  high  poesy,  and 
profound  philosophy ;  because  they  rested  on  a  despised 
labor  class  to  whom  was  denied  social  recognition  and 
democratic  rights.  Let  California  see  to  it!  Mean- 
while, it  is  a  source  of  congratulation  not  only  to  Cali- 
fornians  but  to  all  lovers  of  good  literature,  that  Ed- 
win Markham,  who  clearly  is  her  non-resident  poet 
laureate,  has  written  a  new  book  on  "California  the 
Wonderful,"  which  may  prove  the  largest,  the  most 
permanent  and  far-reaching  "exhibit"  of  the  Panama 
Exposition.  This  will  carry  California  to  the  readers 
even  though  it  fails  to  bring  the  readers  to  California. 


Unity  bids  "good  speed"  to  the  delegation  of 
women  now  on  the  high  seas  on  their  way  to  The 
Hague.  Never  did  a  band  of  women  rally  to  a  more 
sacred  cause.  Never  was  a  tribunal  body  burdened 
with  more  strenuous  and  deeper  responsibilities.  Never 
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were  women  confronted  with  a  more  serious  taskj  and 
never  did  they  more  need  the  brotherly  counsel  of 
men  who,  like-minded  with  themselves,  would  enforce 
their  message  and  share  their  labors.  A  voluntary,  un- 
official meeting  of  women  at  The  Hague  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace  cannot  fail  but  to  do  good  if  they  but 
cry  into  the  wireless  air  the  command,  "Cease  Fir- 
ing!" "Oh!  Powder-burned  Rulers  of  the  world, 
ground  your  arms!"  The  message  will  be  picked  up 
by  the  sensitive  instruments  of  the  spirit  as  it  flies 
through  the  air.  But  we  sincerely  regret  that  this 
most  significant  movement  did  not  gather  into  itself 
men  and  women,  if  there  be  any  variations  in  the 
make-up  of.  the  sexes,  any  difference  in  their  voices. 
The  cause  needs  all  the  wisdom  humanity  can  mus- 
ter, all  the  notes  that  the  human  choir  can  sound. 
Probably  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  th.e  gravitation 
of  the  like-minded  will  carry  a  few  men  into  these 
councils.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  Chicago  dele- 
gation is  hospitably  taking  at  least  three  men  along, 
who  may  become  useful  accessories  in  the  struggle. 
They  include  one  of  the  sons  of  the  lamented  and  be- 
loved Henry  D.  Lloyd,  Mr.  H.  J.  Smith,  news  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Neivs,  and  the  ever-ready,  servicable, 
efficient  L.  P.  Lochner,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Peace 
Society,  who  is  equally  competent  to  handle  baggage, 
draw  up  resolutions,  or  make  a  speech.  The  delega- 
tion includes  Mrs.  Julius  Loeb,  the  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Tuesday  class  in  religion,  so  long  a 
part  of  the  activities  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre ;  Miss 
Florence  Holbrook,  the  efficient  peace  demonstrator  in 
the  public  school  service  and,  of  course,  the  indispensi- 
ble  and  ever-present  in  all  high  causes,  Jane  Addams. 
To  ascribe  her  to  Chicago  is  to  do  violence  to  spiritual 
geography.  Sh.e  belongs  to  the  United  States.  The 
world  waits  with  breathless  anxiety  the  outcome  of 
this  expedition  of  women  to  The  Hague. 


Chicago  is  still  pre-eminent  in  the  packing  business. 
Its  stock  yards  are  still  the  admiration  and  the  hor- 
ror, as  the  case  may  be,  of  visiting  throngs.  But, 
Chicago  has  more  than  pig-sticking  and  steer-killing 
to  show  its  visitors.  Prof.  Nathaniel  Butler,  of  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, has  prepared  a  condensed  exhibit  of  the  educa- 
tional advantages  of  Chicago.  Indeed,  with  character- 
istic Chicago  confidence,  he  pronounces  it  the  "pre- 
eminent city  of  educational  opportunities."  Though 
fourth  or  fifth  in  the  list  of  metropolitan  centers  in 
the  world,  he  places  it  at  the  very  head  of  the  list  in 
"many  respects"  in  its  attractiveness  to  the  student. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  became  a  resort  of  many 
thousands  of  students,  but  chiefly  during  the  summer 
months,  the  vacation  time  to  most  institutions  and 
"seasons."   The  Art  Institute,  the  Public  Library,  with 


its  thirty  branches  and  half-million  bound  volumes,  the 
Newberry  Library,  with  its  400,000  books,  rich  in  its 
Americana  and  musical  literature,  the  John  Crerar  Li- 
brary, with  3,000  volumes,  specializing  in  science  and 
the  technical  arts,  the  Field  Museum,  as  it  is  going  to 
be  in  its  new  home  in  Grant  Park,  are  all  listed  as 
permanent  attractions,  and  then  the  University,  with 
its  curriculum  and  faculty  greatly  augmented  during 
its  summer  quarter,  make  the  vacation  months  as  they 
ought  to  be,  the  most  active  as  well  as  the  most  oppor- 
tune season  for  intellectual  improvement.  It  is  the 
time  when  one  can  study  or  read  on  lines  which  the 
bread-winning  activities  and  professional  pre-occupa- 
tions  prohibit  during  the  other  months.  The  summer 
attendance  at  the  University  last  suirmier  reached  3,974 
students,  many  of  them  men  and  women  of  mature 
age;  college  professors  and  public  school  teachers, 
preachers  and  others,  were  here  to  pursue  advanced 
studies.  During  the  remaining  part  of  the  year  most 
of  these  students  are  themselves  busy  imparting  to 
others  the  informations  and  inspirations  which  they 
receive  in  Chicago.  Back  of  all  these  briefs  lies  the  * 
alluring  fact  that  the  Chicago  that  is  formidable  in 
March  is  the  balmy,  radiant  Chicago  in  mid-summer, 
wrapped  in  lake  breezes  and  wreathed  in  its  fragrant 
parks  and  charming  play-grounds. 


The  University  of  Illinois  is  setting  a  pace  for  other 
institutions  that  may  well  be  copied.  Educational  in- 
stitutions, state  universities  included,  cannot  much 
longer  hold  public  confidence  by  maintaining  a  con- 
spiracy of  silence  concerning  the  profounder  elements 
in  human  history,  the  dynamic  forces  in  life  that  are 
concretely  embodied  in  the  various  religious  systems 
and  movements  of  the  world.  A  non-sectarian  attitude 
is  commendable,  a  wise  pacific  attitude  on  non-militant 
grounds,  but  a  pan-sectarian  attitude  is  much  more 
commendable,  one  that  seeks  to  give  all  creeds,  sects, 
systems  ^nd  races  academic  exposition,  an  interpreta- 
tion from  the  inside.  Great  elective  courses  might  be 
offered  in  every  institution  of  learning.  Interpreta- 
tive lectures  given  by  accredited  spokesmen  of  any 
and  of  all  the  great  religious  movements  of  the  world. 
How  greedily  would  the  wise  students  in  any  univer- 
sity select  a  course  wherein  Brahminism,  Confucian- 
ism, Buddhism,  as  well  as  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
would  be  interpreted  by  those  who  have  the  right  to 
speak.  Perhaps  still  more  welcome  would  a  course 
permitting  the  various  sects  and  sections  of  Christian- 
ity to  be  interpreted  from  the  inside  by  their  master 
minds,  who  would  respect  the  courtesies  of  the  situa- 
tion and  devote  themselves  to  constructive  interpreta- 
tion of  their  own  movements  rather  than  any  destruc- 
tive assault  upon  others.  The  following  circular  we 
believe  to  be  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  hope  other 
institutions  will  dare  trust  the  potency  of  religious 
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men  and  movements  and  proceed  to  discover  and  ex- 
pound the  same. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
President's  Office 

Urbana,  Champaign,  111.,  March  15,  1915 

To  Members  of  the  Faculty  and  Administrative  Staff  :— 

I  am  glad  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  course  of 
lectures  on  Religious  Fundamentals,  intended  primarily  for 
members  of  the  University,  that  is  offered  on  Monday  even- 
ings in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auditorium  at  9:30  p.  m.,  by  the 
Urbana-Champaign  School  of  Religion,  representing  a  co-op- 
erative effort  of  the  local  churches  to  meet  religious  difficul- 
ties, especially  of  students. 

March  15th.  Prof.  W.  M.  Forrest,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  speaking  under  the  Bondurant  Foundation  on  What 
is  Faith? 

March  22nd.  Father  Peter  J.  O'Callaghan,  head  of  the 
Paulist  Fathers  of  Chicago,  Revelation  and  Relation  of  God 
to  Man. 

April  5th.  Dean  Lewis  Beals  Fisher,  of  the  Ryder  Uni- 
versalist  Divinity  School,  University  of  Chicago,  Conceptions 
of  the  Reality  of  Heaven  and  Hell. 

April  12th.  Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Preacher,  Editor,  Lec- 
turer, Universality  of  Reliiiious  E.vpcriencc. 

April  19th.  Rev.  Chas.  W.  Gilkey,  Pastor  of  the  Hyde  Park 
Baptist  Church,  Chicago,  chautauqua  lecturer  and  preacher 
to  students,  What  is  Prayer? 

April  26th.  Rabbi  Leon  Harrison,  of  Temple  Israel,  St. 
Louis,  The  Messiah  of  the  Jews. 

Faithfully  yours, 
  Edmund  J.  James. 

Editorial  Wanderings 
VI. 


It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  coniniunity  of  Theosophists 
at  Point  Loma,  California,  to  the  Mormon  community 
of  Utah.  Theologically,  sociologically  and  econom- 
ically they  seem  to  stand  at  the  opposite  poles  of  philos- 
ophy and  practice,  and  still  a  close  study  finds  certain 
striking  points  of  identity,  lioth  represent  a  high  de- 
gree of  communal  efficiency ;  both,  represent  unques- 
tioned sincerity  of  conviction  and  the  potency  of  co- 
operation. Whatever  errors  of  thought  or  practice 
may  lurk  within  these  organizations,  and,  of  course, 
they  carry  the  human  percentage  of  weakness  and  fal- 
ability,  they  cannot  be  removed  by  persecution,  de- 
nunciation or  indiscriminating  legislation. 

At  near  range,  Point  Loma  assumes  the  proportions 
of  a  successful  educational  institution  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  refinement  with  apparently  abundant  material 
and  resources.  Taking  advantage  of  the  marvelous 
situation  and  hospitable  climate,  this  academic  campus 
has  achieved  great  beauty,  an  atmosphere  of  serenity 
as  well  as  sincerity.  Whatever  else  may  be  wanting 
Point  Loma  community  testifies  to  the  splendid  execu- 
tive ability  of  Madame  Tingley.  It  shows  what  can 
be  accomplished  on  pedagogical  lines  on  the  minds  of 
young  and  old,  touching,  as  it  does,  with  a  sense  of 
directed  freedom  the  spontaneity  which  is  encouraged 
by  a  freedom  from  conventionalities  and  the  tyrannies 
of  tradition.    The  work  at  Point  Loma,  back  of  all 


its  metaphysics  and  philosophic  systems,  rests  on  a 
great  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  human  nature,  the 
sanctity  of  the  individual  soul  and  the  universal  broth- 
erhood of  man.  These  conclusions  are  reached  by 
what  seems  to  us  an  unnecessary,  round-about  and 
far-away  appeal  to  oriental  philosophers  and  ancient 
seers.  The  conclusions,  however,  are  none  the  less 
modern  and  potent.  We  know  little  of  the  internal 
transactions  of  this  theosophic  camp,  but  we  are  per- 
suaded that  the  distinterested  workers  at  Point  Loma, 
the  unsalaried  teachers,  are  doing  their  best  to  protect 
their  movement  from  the  vagaries  of  ghost  hunting, 
spook  seeking  and  the  confusions  that  go  therewith, 
which  threaten  both  ancient  and  modern  seekers  after 
the  intangible  verities,  uncorrected  by  the  very  tangi- 
ble realities  expressed  in  the  world  of  matter,  and  the 
hard  occidental  respect  for  the  same.  The  labors  of 
truth-seeking  humanity  at  Point  Loma  are  to  be  reck- 
oned with  by  the  progressive  teacher  and  those  who 
believe  that  beauty  and  fraternity  belong  to  the  re- 
ligious life. 

The  Mormon  movement  sprang  from  and  now  rep- 
resents in  the  main  the  humble  class  of  toilers,  plain 
people,  devoted  to  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  the  hewing 
of  wood  and  the  carrying  of  water,  tasks  that  bring 
hard  hands  and  sweaty  brows.  Whatever  may  be  the 
theological  vagaries  and  errors  of  Mormonism,  it  is 
more  than  that.  It  is  a  sociological  phenomenon  of 
great  significance.  It  shows  what  can  be  done  by  co- 
operation and  willing  subordination  of  the  individual 
to  the  major  needs  and  life  of  the  community.  Mor- 
monism is  a  great  business  concern  and  its  representa- 
tives are  alive  to  and  a  part  of  the  "big  interests"  of 
the  desert  states.  One  cannot  study  these  communities 
at  short  range  without  being  persuaded  that  they  are 
a  thrifty  people,  industrious  and  touched  with  a  degree 
of  religious  sincerity.  Their  thinking  and  their  acting 
is  curbed  by  the  lines  that  sooner  or  later  subscribe 
all  belief  in  an  external,  infallible  revelation.  The  sys- 
tem carries  with  it  the  dangers  that  belong  to  theo- 
cratic hierarchies  and  ecclesiastical  schemes.  Mor- 
monism, perhaps,  is  the  most  effective  orthodoxy  out- 
side of  Roman  Catholicism.  Science,  general  educa- 
tion and  the  interchanges  of  the  commercial,  indus- 
trial and  financial  world,  will  relax  the  bonds  of  out- 
ward authority,  disintegrate  the  superstitions  and  re- 
vise the  creeds,  but  these  work  slowly  and  normally. 
There  is  no  "Mormon  Menace"  any  more  than  there  is 
a  "Catholic  Menace,"  because  the  "little  red  school 
house"  is  doing  its  work  at  the  corners  of  the  cross 
roads  and  the  printing  press  is  denaturing  whatever 
dogmatism  may  belong  to  them.  Of  polygamy  there 
remains  only  the  vanishing'  end  of  a  primitive  institu- 
tion that  has  survived  beyond  its  time  by  virtue  of 
Biblical  texts  and  the  power  of  honest  sincerity.  In 
the  public  square  at  Salt  Lake  City,  mounted  on  an 
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imposing  shaft,  stands  the  figure  of  a  layman,  and  on 
a  bronze  tablet  are  the  names  of  the  one  hundred  men 
and  two  women  who,  with  twenty  oxen,  reached  that 
spot — in  1846,  was  it? — after  the  terrible  journey 
across  the  plains,  over  alkaline  deserts  and  through 
dangerous  mountain  passes.  They  came  in  search  of 
freedom  to  build  up  an  ideal  community,  a  home  for 
those  who  would  be  the  children  of  the  Lord  and  the 
guardians  of  his  sanctity.  They  found  that  which  they 
sought.  Tested  by  the  standards  of  business,  Brigham 
Young  was  a  great  man,  astute,  efficient,  achieving 
lasting  evidence  of  his  sincerity  by  the  confidence  of 
his  followers,  the  co-operation  of  his  constituents  from 
his  humblest  toiler  to  his  highest  councilor.  Nevada, 
an  ambitious  and  prosperous  state  with  but  eighty 
thousand  people,  is  finding  that  the  Mormon  com- 
munities that  are  taking  possession  of  its  most  un- 
promising acres  afford  the  ground  for  its  hope  that 
it  has  an  agricultural  future  before  it.  Brigham  Young 
cared  little  for  mining.  He  discouraged  his  people 
from  trusting  to  the  uncertain  and  hidden  sources  of 
wealth  in  the  rocks  that  they  might  the  more  surely 
develop  the  possibilities  of  the  soil. 

Time,  science  and  the  larger  democracy  will  un- 
doubtedly modify  and  eventually  destroy  the  dogmatic, 
priestly  elements  in  Mormonism.  The  theology  and 
creed  of  this  branch  of  Christendom  must  go  in  due 
time,  but  the  eloquent  story  of  Mormonism,  its  indus- 
trial triumphs,  its  simple-minded  and  single-minded 
people,  its  smiling  farms,  its  growing  herds  of  cattle 
and  its  blooming  orchards  will  remain  permanent 
achievements  of  civilization;  a  source  of  encourage- 
ment and  of  wealth  to  the  nation  that  granted  them 
a  place  in  its  confidences. 

The  present  writer  discovers  in  himself  no  disposi- 
tion to  join  either  the  theosophic  community  at  Point 
Loma  or  the  industrial  concerns  of  Mormonism,  but 
we  refuse  to  parade  in  any  anti-jNIormon  or  anti-the- 
osophic  movements  because  we  find  in  both  of  these 
movements  more  to  approve  than  to  condemn.  They 
are  triumphs  sprung  out  of  the  truths  they  see  and 
have  graced.  Their  errors  and  faults  belong  to  the 
imperfect  humanity,  the  undeveloped  conditions  of  so- 
ciety that  is  ever  on  the  road,  groping,  stumbling,  fall- 
ing, rising,  but  ever  traveling  towards  beauty,  plenty, 
peace.  That  a  little  group  of  souls  have  found  all  of 
these  at  Point  Loma  and  that  many  humble  souls  have 
partly  realized  them  in  the  desert  places  of  Utah,  is 
a  source  of  encouragement  to  all  the  other  pilgrims. 
Let  those  who  fear  these  movements,  who  fain  would 
correct  their  errors,  first  devote  themselves  to  the  task 
of  understanding  them,  of  recognizing  the  good  and 
encouraging  the  excellent.  Let  those  who  would  cast 
the  mote  out  of  the  eyes  of  these,  their  fellows,  first 
cast  the  beam  out  of  th.eir  own  eyes.  "Let  him  that 
i?  without  sin,  cast  the  first  stone!" 


A  GREAT  CITIZEN 


The  Life  of  Gerrit  Smith 

BY 

CHARLES  EDWIN  PERKINS 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


LAST  DAYS. 

The  Diary : 

Sept.  28,  1874.  I  have  a  visit  from  Prof.  Fiske,  of  Cornell 
University. 

Nov.  6.  President  Brown,  of  Hamilton  College,  wife  and 
daughter,  come  this  evening.   7.   They  return  home  at  10  a.  m. 

Dec.  20.  I  am  getting  over  my  cold.  I  have  been  absent 
from  Sunday  School  and  Church  two  Sundays. 

Dec.  21.    My  dear  daughter  leaves  us  for  Geneva  this  a.  m. 

Gerrit  Smith's  Diary,  begun  as  a  young  man,  closed 
with  the  entry  given  above.  Three  days  later,  he,  with 
his  wife,  left  Peterboro  for  New  York,  to  spend  the 


GERRIT  SMITH   IN  HIS  LATER  YEARS 

holidays  with  relatives  and  friends.  They  were  guests, 
over  Christmas,  at  the  home  of  General  John  Coch- 
ran, 60  Clinton  Place.  It  was  a  happy  time,  and  Mr. 
Smith  was  in  notably  good  spirits.  The  summons  to 
depart  into  the  undiscovered  country  came  without 
premonition  while  he  was  dressing  on  the  following 
morning.  There  was  no  suffering,  though  he  lay  from 
Saturday  morning  until  the  noon  of  Monday,  before 
breathing  ceased. 

All  the  old  causes  had  continued  to  interest  Gerrit 
Smith  until  the  last.  Reference  has  been  made  to  his 
intense  concern  for  suffering  Cuba.  Temperance, 
Woman  Suffrage,  equality  of  rights  for  blacks  and 
whites  engaged  him  in  the  last  months.  Politically, 
his  last  actions  had  been  turned  to  the  support  of  the 
Republican  party,  in  the  state  election  of  1874.    It  was 
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in  that  year  that  Gen.  Dix  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden  were 
the  opposing  candidates.  Mr.  Smith,  beheving-  in  Mr. 
Tilden's  rectitude  and  abihty,  and  honoring  him  for 
his  great  service  in  unearthing,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"those  stupendous  and  matchless  frauds  in  the  city 
of  New  York,"  vigorously  sustained  the  candidacy  of 


ANNE  FITZHUGH  SMITH 
From  portrait  by  S.  W.  Rowse 

the  Republican  nominee.  Gen.  Dix  was  an  old  friend, 
but  it  was  not  personal  friendship  that  determined  Mr. 
Smith's  action.  It  was  his  dread  of  the  political  as- 
cendancy of  the  Democratic  party.  As  has  been  more 
than  once  said  in  these  pages,  Gerrit  Smith  had  many 
friends  among  Democrats,  and  was  always  quick  to 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  party  counted  among 
its  adherents  many  men  of  parts  and  of  excellent  char- 
acter. But  of  the  party  itself,  he  was  profoundly  skep- 
tical. The  Republican  party  saddened  him  by  its  sorry 
lapses  from  virtue,  but  he  cherished  hopes  for  it,  be- 
cause of  the  great,  good  things  it  had  done. 

His  very  last  acts  of  business  were  concerned  with 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  others.  Before  retiring 
on  the  evening  of  Christmas  Day,  Mrs.  Walter,  his 
niece,  had  acted  as  his  amanuensis  in  writing  several 
letters.  Three  of  these  enclosed  charitable  gifts  to  as 
many  applicants.  A  fourth,  to  the  housekeeper  in 
Peterboro,  reminded  her  to  see  that  certain  people  in 
the  village  should  receive  the  customary  baskets  of 
Christmas  fare,  and  also  to  send  the  usual  gifts  to  the 
Orphan's  Home. 

The  body  lay  in  state,  the  day  after  the  death.,  being 
visited  by  numbers  of  sincerely  sorrowing  friends, 
many  of  them  from  among  the  great  ones  of  the  city 
and  nation,  and  others  from  among  the  humbler  folk, 
especially  the  black-skinned  folk.  These  realized  that 
a  friend  to  their  race,  most  faithful,  had  left  them ; 
one  who,  from  the  time  in  his  early  life  when  the  cause 
of  the  slave  had  won  his  heart,  had  never  abated  his 
interest  in  the  negro,  or  ceased  to  plan  and  labor  for 


his  welfare.  Men  and  women  who  had  striven  val- 
iantly in  many  causes  of  reform  and  philanthropy, 
looked  with  sadness  upon  the  stilled  face,  which  in 
life  had  responded  with  such  infinite  charity  and  sym- 
pathy for  every  movement  that  promised  good  for  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  men.  And  so  the  lengthening 
line  of  mourners  came  and  passed,  until  the  evening 
hour,  when  the  coffin  was  closed  and  the  journey  home 
was  begun. 

THE  LAST  OF  EARTH. 

The  funeral  party  with  the  precious  charge,  disem- 
barked from  the  train  at  Canastota,  in  the  gray  of 
early  morning,  on  the  30th..  It  was  piercing  cold,  the 
mercury  showing  30  degrees  below  zero.  The  ground 
was  snow-covered  and  the  ride  of  nine  miles  through 
the  bitter  weather,  was  in  open  sleighs.  Arrived  at 
the  mansion,  practically  the  whole  population  was  wait- 
ing.   Mrs.  Stanton,  describing  the  scene,  writes : 

We  did  what  we  could  to  dissipate  the  gloom  which  settled 
upon  us  all.  We  did  not  intensify  our  grief  by  darkening 
the  house  and  covering  ourselves  with  black  crape,  but  wore 
our  accustomed  dresses  of  chastened  colors,  and  opened  all 
the  blinds  that  the  glad  sunshine  might  stream  in. 

We  hung  the  apartment  where  the  casket  stood  with  wreaths 
of  evergreens,  and  overhead  we  wove  his  favorite  mottoes 
in  living  letters :  "Equal  Rights  for  All !"  "Rescue  Cuba 
Now !"  The  religious  exercises  were  short  and  simple.  The 
Unitarian  clergyman,  Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop,  from  Syracuse, 
made  a  few  remarks,  the  children  from  the  Orphan  Asylum, 
in  which  he  was  deeply  interested  (white  children  and  black), 
sang  an  appropriate  hymn,  and  around  the  grave  stood  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Biddies,  the  Dixwells,  the  Sedgwicks,  the 
Barclays  and  Stantons ;  and  three  generations  of  the  im- 
mediate family.  With  a  few  appropriate  words  from  Gen. 
John  Cochran,  we  left  our  beloved  kinsman  alone  in  his  last 
resting-place.' 

The  bearers  included  three  negroes:  Noah  Brister 
of  Peterboro,  and  George  Bland  and  William  Kinney 
of  Geneva.  The  others  were:  Gen.  John  Knox  of 
Knoxboro,  Charles  B.  Sedgwick  of  Syracuse,  Henry 
A.  Foster,  D.  C.  Littlejohn  and  Hamilton  Littlefield  of 
Oswego ;  F.  F.  Petrie,  Caleb  Calkins,  John  Campbell, 
Jeremiah  Bump  of  Peterboro ;  Dr.  Milton  B.  Jarvis  of 
Canastota,  and  Benjamin  Chapman  of  Clockville. 

The  cemetery  in  Peterboro  is  a  hill  summit,  com- 
manding a  wide  view,  varied  and  beautiful  in  the  kind- 
lier seasons  of  the  year.  A  block  of  granite  marks 
the  grave  of  the  great  citizen,  and  another,  by  its  side, 
that  of  his  wife,  who  survived  her  husband  so  short 
a  time. 

The  hurrying  world  paused  to  express  its  sorrow 
and  pay  its  tributes  of  affectionate  esteem  for  the  char- 
acter of  a  great  private  citizen.  No  note  of  criticism 
marred  the  chorus  of  appreciation  from  press,  pulpit 
and  platform.  Recognition  of  the  unsullied  character 
and  unselfish  life-services  of  the  departed  was  uni- 
versal. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

PERSONALITY  AND  FORCE  AS  AN  ORATOR. 

As  a  public  speaker  Gerrit  Smith's  place  and  rank 
are  among  those  of  the  greatest  orators  this  country 
has  produced.  His  personal  appearance  was  in  the 
highest  degree  impressive;  and  if  anything  were  lack- 
ing of  that  sublime  grandeur  which  characterized  Dan- 
iel Webster,  and  wh.ich  led  to  the  criticism  that  "it  was 
impossible  he  was  as  great  as  he  looked,  for  no  man 
could  be ;"  the  lack  was  compensated  by  a  benignity 
of   expression   which   accorded   perfectly   with  the 
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abounding  and  universal  good-will  of  his  nature. 
"Wendell  Phillips  once  said  to  me,"  wrote  Col.  E.  L. 
Taylor,  of  Columbus,  Ohio ;  "  'Gerrit  Smith  was  the 
most  eloquent  advocate  of  the  slave,  the  down-trodden 
and  the  poor  they  have  ever  had.'  "  As  Mr.  Phillips  is 
regarded  as  an  almost  matchless  orator  himself,  the 
tribute  must  carry  unusual  weight. 

In  a  passage  of  considerable  length  in  his  Autobi- 
ography, Andrew  Dickson  White  says  of  Mr.  Smith: 

Of  all  Tribunes  of  the  people  I  have  ever  known,  he  dwells 
in  my  memory  as  possessing  the  greatest  variety  of  gifts.  He 
had  the  prestige  given  by  great  wealth,  by  lavish  generosity, 
by  transparent  honesty,  by  earnestness  of  purpose,  by  advo- 
cacy of  every  good  cause,  by  a  superb  presence  and  by  nat- 
ural eloquence  of  a  very  high  order.  He  was  very  tall  and 
large,  with  a  noble  head,  an  earnest  yet  kindly  face,  and  of 
all  human  voices  I  have  ever  heard,  his  was  the  most  re- 
markable for  its  richness,  depth  and  strength.  I  remember 
seeing  and  hearing  him  once  at  a  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion in  the  City  Hall  of  Syracuse,  when,  having  come  in  for 
a  few  moments  as  a  spectator,,  he  was  recognized  by  the  crowd 
and  greeted  with  overwhelming  calls  for  a  speech.  He  was 
standing  at  the  entrance  door,  towering  above  all  about  him, 
and  there  was  a  general  cry  for  him  to  come  forward  to  the 
platform.  He  declined  to  go  forward;  but  finally  observed 
to  those  near  him,  in  his  quiet,  natural  way,  with  the  utmost 
simplicity,  "Oh,  I  shall  be  heard."  At  this  a  shout  went  up 
from  the  entire  audience;  for  every  human  being  in  that  great 
hall  had  heard  these  words  perfectly,  though  uttered  in  his 
usual  conversational  voice. 

Dr.  White  calls  upon  his  memory  for  another  illus- 
tration of  the  remarkably  penetrative,  musical  and  im- 
pressive qualities  of  Gerrit  Smith's  voice. 

I  also  remember  once  entering  the  old  Delevan  House  at 
Albany,  with  a  college  friend  of  mine,  afterward  Bishop  of 
Maine,  and  seeing  at  the  other  end  of  the  long  hall,  Gerrit 
Smith  in  quiet  conversation.  In  a  moment  we  heard  his  voice, 
and  my  friend  was  greatly  impressed  by  it,  declaring  he  had 
never  imagined  such  an  utterance  possible.  It  was  indeed, 
amazing;  it  was  like  the  deep,  clear,  rich  tones  from  the 
pedal  bass  of  a  cathedral  organ.  During  his  career  in  Con- 
gress, it  was  noted  that  he  was  the  only  speaker  within  re- 
membrance who,  without  effort  to  himself,  made  himself  heard 
in  every  part  of  the  old  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  was  acoustically  one  of  the  worst  halls  that 
was  ever  devised.  And  it  was  not  a  voice  and  nothing  else; 
his  strength  of  argument,  his  gift  of  fit  expression  and  his 
wealth  of  illustration  were  no  less  extraordinary.' 

A  writer  in  The  National  Era,  of  Washington,  de- 
scribing the  scene  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
during  one  of  Mr.  Smith's  speeches,  says: 

When  Gerrit  Smith  arose  to  address  the  House  in  an  im- 
promptu manner,  a  few  days  ago,  after  Messrs.  Smith  of 
Alabama  and  Smith  of  Virginia  had  occupied  the  attention 
of  that  body,  a  member  remarked  very  audibly,  that  "the 
Smith  family  appeared  to  have  possession  of  the  Hall!"  In 
a  fe\v  moments,  however,  that  gentleman,  as  did  almost  every 
individual  present,  leant  forward,  profoundly  attentive  to 
catch  every  word  that  should  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker. 
Along  the  aisles  there  were  many  who  paused  and  stood  still 
to  listen.  We  looked  around  to  observe  the  aspect  of  the 
House  and  could  nowhere  detect  an  instance  of  inattention 
Whence  was  the  charm?  Our  readers  have  perused  the  words 
of  the  speaker.  They  were  beautifully  simple  and  appropriate; 
but  the  occasion  did  not  permit  the  utterance  of  vehement  and 
impassioned  language   It  has  been  said  that  it  pro- 

ceded  from  the  peculiar  voice  of  Mr.  Smith,  which  is  de- 
scribed by  a  writer  as  "equal  to  that  of  Henry  Clay"  We 
were  familiar  with  the  tones  of  Mr.  Clay's  voice  and  have 
often  been  enraptured  with  its  effect,  but  in  our' opinion  it 
was  by  no  means  so  uniformly  good  as  that  of  Mr.  Smith 
We  have  never  heard  a  voice  so  pleasing,  so  impressive  and 
so  unaffected.  The  elder  Vandenhoff,  in  the  zenith  of  his 
powers— noble  and  stately  tragedian  that  he  was— possessed 
a  voice,  the  musical  richness  and  depth  of  which  occur  to  us 
as  we  hsten  to  Mr.  Smith;  but  it  was  artistic:  the  prac- 
ticed  elocutionist  could  not  fail  to  detect  the  agency  of  art 

'  Autobiography.     Vol.  I.     62  et  seq. 


in  the  formation  of  that  voice.  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  contrary, 
speaks  without  effort.  The  muscles  of  his  throat  are  not 
strained,  and  no  words  are  "mouthed,"  as  Hamlet  expresses  it. 

In  the  days  of  his  childhood,  the  writer  frequented  on  the 
Sabbath  a  large,  old  church,  in  which  there  was  a  majestic 
organ,  and  many  a  time  was  he  the  involuntary  but  delighted 
captive  of  the  influence  of  that  instrument,  the  tones  of  which 
were  so  deep  and  perfect,  as  their  tremor  rolled  along  the 
vaulted  dome  and  woke  an  echo  in  each  arch  and  angle  in 
the  edifice.  The  voice  of  Mr.  Smith  now,  produces  a  similar 
influence  upon  him. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  voice.  Not  more  distinct  and  im- 
pressive are  its  tones  than  is  the  inspiration  produced  by  the 
appearance  of  the  speaker.  Fifty-odd  years,  probably,  have 
passed  over,  without  bending  his  tall  and  energetic  form.  His 
features  are  strongly  marked  with  the  impress  of  an  active 
mind  and  an  independent  character.  Upon  them,  especially 
when  speaking,  rests  the  pleasing  and  subduing  influence  of  a 
benevolence,  the  genuineness  of  which,  no  beholder  can  for  a 
moment  doubt.  This,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  judge,  is 
the  most  effective  point  in  his  eloquence.  His  intellectual 
power,  and  the  tones  that  thrill  us,  may  indeed  be  resisted; 
but  the  attributes  of  the  heart  that  are  mirrored  upon  the 
features  of  the  face,  demand  our  respect  and  sympathy. 

In  proof  of  this  truth,  the  noble  and  manly  response  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Preston,  of  Kentucky,  may  be  instanced;  as 


ANNE  FITZHUGH  MILLER 

V.^''l  a""^  work;  gentle  but  firm  advo- 

n  fights  for  her  sex;  a  humanitarian  in  every  fiber; 

fn  h'?s'gran^d":TughtrrI         ""^""''"^  ""^'^'^  reappeared 

also  the  effects  of  the  brief  speech  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  when,  having  given  utterance  to  sentiments  so  di- 
ametrically opposed  to  those  entertained  by  a  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  South  and  their  representatives,  Mr 
Smith  was  approached  by  a  member  from  .-Mabama  and  by 
other  gentlemen,  who  pressed   towards  him,  and  ardently 
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clasped  hands  in  acknowledgment  of  the  impression  his  elo- 
quence had  made  upon  them. 

Dr.  James  C.  Jackson,  founder  of  the  famous  Dans- 
ville  sanitarium,  "Our  Home  on  the  Hillside,"  in  a 
long  communication  to  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Clironicle,  soon  after  Mr.  Smith's  death,  said  of  the 
impression  made  upon  him  by  Mr.  Stuith  on  first  see- 
ing and  hearing  him : 

I  first  saw  Mr.  Smith  in  1827.  I  then  thought  him  to  he 
the  finest  looking  man  I  have  ever  seen.  He  was  as  hand- 
some as  Apollo,  as  commanding  in  mien  as  a  Greek  god.  I 
have  a  very  distinct  recollection  how  his  voice  affected  me 
while  he  was  making  a  speech  at  the  laying  of  a  corner- 
stone of  a  Dutch  Reformed  church,  about  building  in  the 
village  of  Chittenango,  where  I  was  at  school.  I  never  heard 
a  public  speaker  whose  address  affected  me  as  his  did. 

Discussing  Mr.  Smith's  rank  among  the  reform  ora- 
tors. Dr.  Jackson  asserts  in  his  commimication ; 

It  used  to  be  said  by  all  the  anti-slavery  debaters  and  lec- 
turers that  Mr.  Smith  was  the  best  discussionist  in  their 
ranks.  To  say  this  was  a  great  compliment ;  for  no  moral 
reform,  nor  religious  awakening,  nor  political  conflict  in  the 
United  States — not  excepting  the  Revolutionary  struggle — 
ever  produced  so  large  a  body  of  logical  thinkers,  of  consum- 
mate reasoners,  of  eloquent  pleaders,  as  the  anti-slavery  cru- 
sade. Mr.  Smith  assuredly  did  possess  very  great  oratorical 
powers.  His  style,  while  ornate,  was  simple.  His  sentences 
were  always  constructed  in  a  way  to  make  what  he  said 
easily  comprehended.  He  carried  with  him,  therefore,  great 
weight,  for  "the  common  people  heard  him  gladly."  They 
knew  what  he  thought,  for  they  understood  what  he  said. 
In  all  the  speeches  which  I  have  heard  him  make,  I  never 
knew  him  to  utter  thought  so  obscurely  as  to  call  forth  in- 
quiry as  to  his  meaning;  and  I  doubt  very  much,  if  in  all 
his  writings  a  sentence  can  be  found  which  is  fairly  capable 
of  double  interpretation.  His  style  was  a  compound  of  Ad- 
dison's and  Dr.  Johnson's,  though  he  strove  for  short  words, 
and  these  of  .-\nglo  Saxon  origin.  Nevertheless,  his  early 
study  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  especially  of  the  Latin — 
of  which  language  he  was  a  master — had  an  insensible  effect 
in  forming  his  order  of  speech.  He  was  therefore  allied  by 
lingual  sympathy  to  Cicero  rather  than  to  Demosthenes,  as 
a  model  master  of  eloquence.  His  knowledge  of  the  English 
tongue  was  profound,  and  in  its  grammar  he  was  thoroughly 

proficient   He  was  thoroughly  free  frm  provincialisms. 

I  never  heard  him  use  a  slang  phrase  

Dr.  Jackson,  who  declared  that  from  1835  to  '47  he 
knew  Gerrit  Smith,  as  few  men  did,  having  been  for 
ten  years  of  that  time  a  resident  at  Peterboro,  where 
he  saw  and  heard  him  as  an  almost  daily  companion, 
goes  on  to  speak  of  his  powers  as  conversationist. 

I  have  sat  in  stage-coach,  or  canal  packet,  on  steamboat 
or  in  railway  car,  in  private  carriage  or  in  private  parlor, 
and  listened  to  Gerrit  Smith,  till  the  hours  paused  as  they 
passed,  to  catch  the  charm  of  voice  and  thought  which  came 
from  his  lips,  like  music  far-away,  softened  and  mellowed  by 
distance. 

In  the  really  remarkable  newspaper  letter  from 
which  we  are  quoting,  the  writer  gives  a  paragraph 
to  Gerrit  Smith's  influence  in  the  nation,  in  reviving 
the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  man  as  man,  which  seemed 
in  danger  of  perishing  until  the  anti-slavery  agitation 
got  fairly  on  its  feet.    He  says : 

To  no  man  of  the  Nineteenth  century,  living  or  dead,  does 
the  democratic  idea,  "that  to  be  a  man  proves  that  one  has 
all  the  rights  of  a  man,"  owe  so  much  for  its  defense  and  its 
advancement  as  to  Mr.  Smith.    He  dug  it  out  of  its  grave. 

  He  laid  his  hands  upon  its  hands  and  his  mouth  on 

its  mouth;  and,  like  Israel's  prophet  on  the  body  of  the  dead 
Shunamite  boy,  he  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  the  living 
and  true,  and  it  came  back  to  earth  to  cheer  tiie  faint-hearted, 
encourage  the  desponding,  strengthen  the  weak,  and  become 
once  more  the  rallying  cr}- — the  symbol  of  niigiit  and  ma- 
jesty among  men. 

"Heaven  rest  his  soul,"  says  Dr.  Jackson,  in  concluding. 
"The  everlasting  gates,  I  douln  not,  swung  wide  open  the 
other  day  to  give  him  aliundant  entrance  to  eternal  joys." 


Victor  Kingsley,  of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  who  had 
known  Mr.  Smith  intimately  for  the  better  part  of  a 
life-time,  remarking  upon  his  wonderful  gifts  as  an 
orator,  said  that  a  passage  from  his  lips  in  a  debate 
with  Judge  Gridley  and  others,  on  Slavery,  in  Ham- 
ilton village,  in  1838,  was  treasured  in  the  memory 
and  used  for  years,  by  a  well-known  elocutionist.  Prof. 
Samuel  N.  Sweet,  as  "the  grandest  specimen  of  sub- 
limity of  thought  and  expression"  that  he  had  any  ^ 
knowledge  of  in  literature.  The  same  writer  averred 
that  if  Gerrit  Smith,  did  no  more  than  give  out  the  no- 
tice of  a  meeting',  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  so  in- 
expressibly winning  that  everybody  would  be  an.xious 
to  attend ! 

GERRIT  SMITH'  .\S  AN  ADVOCATE  BEFORE  A  JURY. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  young  Smith,  when  in 
college,  to  fit  himself  for  the  legal  profession.  Two 
of  the  most  distinguished  jurists  of  his  native  state 
v/ere  amongst  his  kindred ;  Chancellor  Livingston,  who 
was  his  mother's  cousin,  and  Judge  Daniel  Cady,  who 
was  h.is  uncle ;  and  with  his  natural  fondness  for  pub- 
lic speaking  and  his  rare  gifts  as  a  logician,  the  law 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  natural  field  for  his  tal- 
ents. His  mother's  sudden  death  and  the  consequent 
tourning  over  to  him  of  his  father's  great  estate, 
changed  his  plans,  however,  and  made  it  necessary  to 
devote  his  energies  directly  to  the  field  of  business. 

The  manag"ement  of  extensive  landed  properties  de- 
manded indeed,  no  small  knowledge  of  law,  and  Mr. 
Smith  as  a  real  estate  lawyer  was  the  equal  of  any. 
But  beyond  this,  his  profound  interest  in  Constitu- 
tional questions,  as  these  related  to  the  rights  of  the 
slave,  and  in  international  questions,  as  these  referred 
to  the  welfare  of  peoples  and  the  great  problems  of 
war  and  peace,  led  him  to  a  study  of  the  principles  of 
Constitutional  and  International  law,  of  both,  of  which 
lie  became  an  able  exponent. 

The  arrest,  in  1856,  of  a  poor,  friendless  German 
named  Zecker,  for  murder,  in  one  of  the  rural  towns 
of  Madison  County,  so  won  upon  his  sympathies,  that 
he  qualified  himself  for  the  bar  and  was  admitted  to 
practice,  in  order  that  he  might  defend  the  man.  Mr. 
Smith's  conduct  of  the  Zecker  case  served  to  indicate 
the  success  that  would  have  attended  his  efforts  in 
court  before  a  jury  had  he  been  a  practicing  attorney. 
The  evidence  against  the  accused  was  circumstantial, 
but  it  was  exceedingly  strong.  Not  a  link  was  miss- 
ing. One  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Madison 
County  bar,  David  J.  Mitchell,  was  prosecuting  attor-  I 
ney,  and  he  had  directed  the  case  for  the  State  in  a 
masterly  manner.  Belief  in  Zecker's  guilt  was  prac-  i 
tically  universal.  But  Gerrit  Smith  felt  assured  of  his 
innocence.  The  man  had  related  to  him  his  story,  and 
with  such  apparent  artlessness,  that  he  placed  absolute 
credence  in  it.  The  case  therefore  presented  just  the 
elements  calculated  to  draw  out  his  pleading  powers 
to  their  very  limit.  An  innocent  man  was  being  tried 
for  his  life  in  a  comnumity  that  had  prejudged  his 
case !  Mr.  Smith  threvv  his  whole  soul  into  the  ad- 
vocacy of  Zecker's  cause.  On  the  first  trial  there  was 
a  disagreement.  A  new  trial  was  granted.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, the  prosecuting  attorney,  describing  Mr.  Smith's 
plea  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  declared: 

It  was  something  awful.  He  seemed  to  swell  to  gigantic 
proportions.  I  thought  at  times  that  he  was  fifteen  feet  high  I 
I  turned  to  my  associate.  Goodwin,  and  said :  "Goodwin,  this 
is  terrific!    What  shall  I  do?"    Indeed,  after  he  had  closed, 
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it  was  several  minutes  before  I  had  recovered  my  self-pos- 
session from  the  effects  of  his  orator3%  so  as  to  be  able  in 
my  turn,  to  address  the  jury. 

The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner. 

The  arguments  in  the  Zecker  trial  (the  case  had 
awakened  wide  interest)  were  printed.  The  writer  of 
these  pages  has  read  them.  And  he  has  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  that  the  prosecuting  attorney  had  the  best  of 
the  argTjment,  in  every  point.  The  evidence  was  all 
in  his  favor,  as  has  been  said,  and  against  the  prisoner. 
Nevertheless,  Gerrit  Smith  carried  the  jury  with  him 
and  saved  the  accused  man.  What  a  career,  as  a  jury 
lawyer,  such  an  advocate  would  have  had ! 

The  Hon,  Henry  Barclay,  a  noted  member  of  the 
Madison  County  bar,  said  in  an  address  before  the  Bar 
Association,  after  the  death  of  Gerrit  Smith  : 

"I  listened  to  Mr.  Smith's  arguments  in  New  York  in  fa- 
vor of  releasing  Jefferson  Davis  from  his  imprisonment  in 
Fortress  Monroe,  and  in  it  he  displayed  splendid  abilities 
and  great  knowledge  of  the  whole  science  of  law." 

FURTHER  ELEMENTS  OF  HIS  POWER  IN  ARGUMENT. 

There  was  the  same  aptness  of  Scriptural  allusion 
in  Gerrit  Smith's  speeches  and  letters  that  character- 
ized Lincoln's  public  addresses  and  state  papers.  And 
he  marshalled  the  like  character  of  Bible  texts,  and  for 
the  same  purpose;  viz.:  to  prove  that  the  highest 
acknowledged  moral  authority  was  on  the  side  of  the 
m.istreated  and  oppressed.  Occasionally  he  quoted 
from  Shakespeare;  on  rare  occasions  from  some 
classical  writer  ;  but  his  pages  are  not  strewn  with  quo- 
tations. Most  of  the  great  sentences  that  came  from 
his  lips  and  that  adorn  his  pages,  bore  the  mint  marks 
of  his  own  mind. 

No  one  could  exceed  him  in  showing  the  incon- 
sistency of  an  opposing  argument.  Here  is  an  illus- 
tration. Writing  to  Mr.  Garrison  in  March,  1867,  he 
refers  to  the  clamorous  demands  of  certain  radical  Re- 
publicans who  formerly  had  been  pronounced  pro- 
slavery  Democrats,  for  the  punishment  of  Jefferson 
Davis. 

"Does  the  North  feel,"  he  asks,  "that  she  must  continue 
to  keep  Jefferson  Davis  in  prison  as  a  monument  of  her  ab- 
horrence of  the  War?  Then  why  does  she  not,  in  order  to 
make  the  monument  more  faithful  to  history— more  har- 
monious with  the  glaring  fact  that  the  North  as  well  as  the 
South  was  responsible  for  the  War— confine  along  with  Mr. 
Davis  some  representatives  of  the  guilty  North,— say  some 
old  pro-slavery  Democrat,  like  Gen.  Butler  or  Thomas  H. 
Seymour  ?" 

GERRIT  SMITH   MORE  THAN  A  PATRIOT. 

It  was  said  by  Mr.  Barclay,  in  that  address  to  the 
Bar  Association  already  referred  to,  that,  he  "had 
never  regarded  Gerrit  Smith  as  an  American  patriot." 

"I  do  not  think,"  he  continued,  "he  ever  was  a  patriot  in  the 
sense  that  Washington,  Jackson,  Jefferson  and  Clav,  Lincoln, 
and  many  other  of  our  departed  heroes  and  statesmen  were 
patriots.  It  is  a  great  and  noble  thing  to  be  a  patriot.  A 
patriot  is  an  unselfish  and  self-sacrificing  lover  of  his  coun- 
try; but  to  be  what  Gerrit  Smith  was  is  nobler  and  better 
far:  for  he  was  an  unselfish  and  self-sacrificing  lover  of  his 
whole  race." 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  just  estimate.  Patriotism  he 
had,  but  it  was  a  part  of  the  larger  passion  which  in- 
cluded mankind.  America  was  his  abode,  and  he  loved 
her ;  but  the  world  was  his  country,  and  his  great  heart 
ached  for  human  wrongs  wherever  perpetrated,  and 
swelled  with  ardor  over  plans  for  human  betterment, 
no  matter  in  what  nation,  or  by  people  of  what  race 
or  tongue  put  forth. 


No  man  was  ever  freer  from  the  blighting,  dehu- 
manizing spirit  of  caste,  and  none  ever  held  in  less 
esteem  the  conventional  pride  of  respectability,  which 
shrank  from  identification  with  good  causes  because 
they  were  under  society's  ban.  Alluding,  in  one  of  his 
War  speeches,  to  the  obloquy  which  had  covered  abol- 
itionists in  the  estimation  of  "good  society,"  he  men- 
tioned a  statement  once  made  to  him  by  Edmund 
Quincy.  "I  very  well  remember,"  said  he,  "being  told 
by  that  keen  observer  of  men  and  things,  Edmund 
Quincy,  when  walking  the  streets  of  Boston  with  him, 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  that  the  great  objection 
of  his  friends  to  his  being  an  abolitionist  was  that  the 
thing  is  so  vulgar!" 

The  mob  that  so  frequently  gathered  when  an  anti- 
slavery  meeting  was  announced,  the  not  infrequent  fu- 
sillade of  stale  eggs,  the  threats  of  the  tar  barrel  and 
the  occasional  employment  of  its  contents  in  coating 
the  speaker,  did  truly  indicate  the  common  abhorrence 
of  abolitionists.  There  is  something  hard  to  under- 
stand at  this  day,  in  the  social  prejudice  of  which  the 
friends  of  the  slave  were  the  subjects.  But  for  forty 
years,"  scarcely  any  epithet  carried  the  reproach  that 
attached  to  the  title  Abolitionist. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  no  place  of  eminence 
within  the  gift  of  the  people  of  his  state  or  of  the 
United  States,  would  have  been  denied  to  Gerrit  Smith, 
had  he  chosen  to  identify  himself  with  either  of  the 
great  parties  that  contended  for  administrative  power 
in  the  three  decades  before  the  War.  Others  realized 
this,  and  he  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  it.  But 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  he  ever  re- 
gretted the  course  which  he  had  steered.  "My  life," 
he  said,  "has  been,  in  the  main  spent  in  toiling  uphill 
with  minorities  which  very  rarely  became  majorities." 
But  he  had  followed  his  conscience,  and  like  Luther, 
"could  do  no  otherwise."  Anti-slavery,  Temperance, 
Woman's  Rights,  Peace:  these  were  the  causes  to 
which  he  consecrated  himself ;  all  of  them  unpopular, 
all  frowned  upon  by  conventional  society.  But  he  was 
One  of  those  who  dared  to  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three; 
and  toiling  for  humanity,  God  comforted  his  soul. 

HIS  SIMPLE  GOODNESS. 

Gerrit  Smith  was  a  happy  man  in  the  circle  of  his 
home  and  among  his  friends.  His  genial  spirit  of  af- 
fectionate good-will  warmed  every  heart  and  put  all 
in  his  presence  at  their  ease.  Children  loved  him  and 
came  instinctively  to  him.  He  made  very  frequent 
visits  to  the  orphan  asylum  in  Peterboro,  of  which  he 
was  the  generous  patron,  and  his  coming  was  always 
a  delight  to  the  little  ones,  boys  and  girls,  blacks  and 
whites.  They  trooped  around  him,  sought  his  hands, 
climbed  into  his  lap  when  he  sat  down,  and  in  all  ways 
manifested  their  delight  at  seeing  one  whom,  by  their 
childish  intuition,  they  knew^  to  be  their  friend. 

Gerrit  Smith's  character  was  white  as  the  light.  Im- 
purity was  far  from  him.  It  was  because  of  the  pur- 
ity of  his  heart  and  the  utter  conscientiousness  of  his 
attitude  towards  liuman  responsibilities,  that  his  vision 
of  God  was  so  undoubting.  His  sermons  and  relig- 
ious addresses  certify  to  the  closeness  of  his  daily 
life  to  the  great  Inspirer  of  worship  and  duty.  No 
man,  in  or  out  of  ecclesiastical  orders,  has  set  before 
the  world  a  clearer  view  of  the  Infinite's  goodness 
and  the  divine  demands  upon  men  that  they  should  be 
simply  good,  as  a  test  of  their  loyalty  to  the  Infinite. 
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He  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  literal  truth  of  the 
Beatitude,  "The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God." 

Gerrit  Smith  was  a  leader  in  the  New  Reformation ; 
not  by  virtue  of  any  peculiarities  in  the  theology  which 
he  came  to  hold,  or  the  views  as  to  the  constitution  and 
order  of  the  church  to  which  his  studies-  of  the  New 
Testament  brought  him;  but  he  led  in  the  New  Refor- 
mation through  his  insistence  that  Christianity  must 
be  worked  out  in  the  social  relations  of  mankind.  The 
principles  and  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  must  rule  in  the 
politics  and  industry  of  the  world.  Human  brother- 
hood must  be  taken  out  of  the  catalogue  of  things  of 
sentiment  and  brought  into  the  program  of  things  prac- 
tical. This  earth  is  the  theater  of  redemption,  and  re- 
demption is  the  simple  rule  of  justice  and  good-will 
among  all  men.  These  are  the  fundamentals  of  the 
New  Reformation,  and  Gerrit  Smith  was  a  pioneer  in 
proclaiming  them. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  social  and  non- 
ecclesiastical,  non-sacerdotal  view  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian church,  which  he  came  to  believe  in.  Modern 
students  of  early  Christianity  are  reaching  substantially 
identical  opinions.  But  high,  in  importance  above  the 
character  of  the  church's  organization  and  the  meth- 
ods employed  in  its  functions  of  worship,  is  its  plain 
mission  to  preach  and  to  practice  justice,  mercy,  and 
humble  walking  with  God.  And  these  duties  Gerrit 
Smith  laid  upon  men  with  all  the  assurance  of  author- 
ity characteristic  of  the  nobler  prophets  of  Israel,  or 
of  an  apostle  of  the  primitive  church. 

Men  and  women  were  given  nobler  ideals  and  lifted 
nearer  heaven  by  association  with  Gerrit  Smith ;  for 
his  goodness  was  infectious.  Said  Mr.  Barclay,  in 
closing  that  tribute  to  which  allusion  has  twice  already 
been  made : 

Here  I  admit  that  all  I  know  or  believe  of  patriotism,  of 
politics,  of  the  rights  of  man,  I  in  some  sort  owe  to  Gerrit 
Smith's  teaching,  his  influence,  or  his  example. 

It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  in  this  hour,  that  I  was  with 
him  in  the  days  that  were  his  last.  I  saw  the  final  flicker  of 
that  great  light.  Throughout  the  last  night  of  his  earthly 
life  I  was  a  watcher  at  his  bedside.  I  raised  his  dying  form 
and  eased  his  dying  posture;  and  as  his  spirit  fled,  I  thought 
how  grand  a  thing  it  is  to  have  led  a  good  and  noble  life. 
And  so,  whenever  or  wherever  I  have  recalled  that  night  of 
sad  recollections,  I  have  renewed  the  resolution  to  become  a 
better  man. 

(The  End.) 
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XI. 

Golossians  and  Ephesians 

And  above  all  these  things  put  on  love,  which  is  the 
bond  of  perfectness.    Col.  iii:14. 

Over  all  these  virtues  put  on  love;  for  that  is  the 
girdle  zvhich  makes  all  complete. 

— 20th  Century  New  Testament. 

Without  going  into  the  controversy  concerning 
Paul's  alleged  letters  to  the  Golossians  and  Ephesians 
we  have  an  intensely  interesting  lesson,  in  which  we 
can  get  an  appreciation  of  the  problem  involved.  These 


two  letters  are  so  tied  together  that  they  are  discussed 
together,  noticeably  so  by  one  of  the  latest  authorities, 
the  Encyclopedia  Biblica.  They  reflect  the  same  sub- 
stance, repeat  each  other,  and  the  explanation  of  one 
apphes  to  the  other.  Out  of  the  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  verses  in  Golossians,  sixty-eight  reappear  almost 
literally  in  Ephesians,  and  the  parallelisms  in  thought 
are  even  more  extensive. 

The  theory  is  that  Paul  wrote  these  two  letters  while 
in  Rome,  and  Philemon,  our  letter  of  last  week,  may 
really  be  considered  as  a  postscript  to  the  larger  letter 
to  the  Golossians.  Colossae  was  a  little  suburban 
town  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  up  the  valley  from 
Ephesus,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  Paul  ever 
stopped  there.  The  letter  would  indicate  that  the 
writer  was  not  acquainted  with  the  Golossians  per- 
sonally, but  that  Epaphras  or  Epaphroditus  called  on 
Paul  while  in  Rome  and  told  him  of  the  condition  of 
things  in  Colossae. 

The  letter  to  the  Ephesians,  so  called,  is  tied  up  with 
it,  under  the  same  conditions  and  with  the  same  mes- 
sage, with  this  difference.  At  Ephesus  Paul  lived  at 
one  time  eighteen  months  and  another  for  two  years. 
He  knew  Ephesus  better  than  any  other  city,  except 
perhaps  Corinth.  But  he  does  not  give  any  private 
message  such  as  is  found  in  the  closing  chapter  of 
Romans.  It  is  very  impersonal  for  Paul.  Both  fall 
into  the  usual  form  of  greeting  and  of  blessing,  a  dis- 
course theological,  a  discourse  practical  and  a  benedic- 
tion. 

In  considering  this  material  the  scholars  are  dis- 
turbed over  three  things:  One,  the  use  of  unusual 
words.  Greek  words,  that  Paul  did  not  use  anywhere 
else.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  development  in 
his  thought,  a  difference  in  his  ideas.  He  talks  of  the 
"Holy  Apostles,"  for  instance,  and  of  what  has  been 
established  by  the  "prophets  and  the  apostles,"  which 
references  do  not  appear  in  any  of  the  earlier  letters. 
Indeed,  his  reason  for  writing  is  that  the  church  at 
Colossae  has  been  disturbed  by  a  new  philosophy.  Jews 
from  Alexandria  have  brought  with  them  a  theological 
tendency  to  explain  Jesus  and  the  Christ  and  the  mes- 
sage theosophically.  There  was  a  band  of  Jewish 
thinkers  who  perhaps  bore  the  same  relation  to  the 
straight  orthodox  Jews  as  the  Christian  Scientists  do 
to  orthodox  Christianity  today.  They  were  attempting, 
to  Paul's  great  distress,  to  make  a  metaphysical  and 
theosophical  interpretation  of  the  Christ  and  the  angels 
and  ceremonies.  It  was  making  metaphysical,  what 
to  him  was  sun  clear  and  plain  teaching  of  the  ethical 
and  spiritual  life.  While  he  is  not  quite  his  old  self, 
his  own  mind  had  been  changing  and  developing,  his 
sentences  had  grown  longer,  he  was  beset  with  a  new 
set  of  problems,  but  still  Paul. 

Another  theory  is  that  these  two  letters  represent 
what  is  saved  from  a  considerable  mass  of  tract  htera- 
ture,  that  was  passed  from  church  to  church  more  or 
less  authoritatively,  and  that  this,  like  the  letter  to  the 
Romans,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years, 
did  duty  as  tracts  for  the  new  movement.  They  had 
no  Bible  outside  of  the  Old  Testament  which  did  not 
always  serve  the  daily  needs  of  the  faithful,  so  the 
floating  letters  of  Paul  were  the  best  material  they  had. 
These  were  not  canonized  and  carried  no  sacred  au- 
thority, but  were  simply  the  literature  of  a  new  move- 
ment. The  biography  of  Jesus  for  a  while  only  existed 
in  the  memory  of  the  faithful  and  in  traditions.  Not 
until  twenty  years  later  Avas  Mark's  gospel  written.  It 
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may  have  been  that  in  the  transcribing  and  copying  of 
the  letters  many  changes  were  made. 

The  newcomers,  whose  teaching  troubled  Paul,  who 
came  from  Alexandria,  possible  followers  of  Philo.  The 
theosophists,  if  we  borrow  the  word  from  later  days, 
called  themselves  Gnostics,  the  other  side  of  the  word 
agnostic — they  "know"  much  about  angels,  about  the 
next  world,  the  relation  of  the  Christ  to  the  God  and 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  idea  of  the  Trinity  was  growing 
and  Jesus  was  becoming  less  and  less  human,  less  and 
less  the  Nazarene,  less  and  less  the  carpenter's  son, 
more  and  more  the  Teacher  from  on  high,  masking 
for  a  while  in  human  flesh,  then  taken  back  to  his  home 
in  Heaven. '  U  you  want  proof  texts  for  the  theory  of 
the  Trinity  you  may  find  them  growing  in  these  two 
letters.  But  authorities  point  out  the  fact  that  while 
this  thought  was  perfectly  normal  in  120  A.  D.,  it  was 
not  current  at  the  time  Paul  wrote. 

"Theosophy"  is  a  modern  western  word,  represent- 
ing the  attempt  to  fit  to  the  western  mind  the  view  of 
life,  God  and  destiny  as  set  forth  in  the  old  Brahmin 
faith,  the  sense  of  the  divine  imminence,  incarnation 
and  revelation  and  emanations  which  are  found  in 
Brahminism,  the  older  Veda  thought.  In  connection 
with  these  letters  is  found  a  certain  tendency  among 
the  Jews,  started  by  Philo,  to  reconcile  the  ten  com- 
mandments to  Greek  thought,  to  Platonism. 

In  these  wholesome  letters  is  found  the  usual  devout 
theologian.  He  cautions  the  Colossians  against  being 
led  away  by  new  fangled  notions,  by  false  philosophy. 
He  applies  the  gospel  to  daily  life.  "Therefore  de- 
stroy all  that  is  earthly  in  you — immorality,  unclean- 
ness,  passions,  evil  desires  and  that  greed  which  is 
idolatry."  What  is  idolatry  but  the  worshiping  of  in- 
ferior things,  the  devotion  to  material,  external  things. 
A  better  definition  of  idolatry  cannot  be  found  than 
right  here. 

Paul  thought  it  was  good  for  children  to  obey  their 
parents.  The  modern  thought  of  some  is  not  to  ex- 
pect the  child  to  obey  unless  you  can  convince  him  that 
it  is  a  nice  thing  to  do.  Obedience  is  not  necessarily 
tyrannical,  but  a  ladder  upon  which  a  little  child  comes 
to  its  strength. 

Paul  also  says :  "Slaves,  always  obey  your  earthly 
masters"  but  there  will  be  no  partiality  in  heaven. 
"Masters,  do  what  is  right  and  fair  by  your  slaves,  for 
you  know  that  you  also  have  a  master  in  heaven." 

Still  more  interesting  is  the  letter  "To  Christ's  peo- 
ple in  Ephesus."  You  will  notice  that  in  the  20th 
Century  Bible  "in  Ephesus"  is  placed  in  brackets  and 
is  not  found  in  the  two  earliest  manuscripts  we  have, 
one  discovered  in  the  60's,  the  Sinaitic,  found  in  an 
old  monastery  on  Sinai,  the  other  one  in  the  Vatican, 
the  inference  being  that  this  was  injected  by  a  later 
hand.  On  the  face  of  it  this  could  not  be  a  letter  to 
Paurs_  friends  in  Ephesus,  for  there  is  nothing  per- 
sonal in  it.  The  almost  obvious  theory  is  that  it  was 
a  general  letter,  an  encyclical,  or  another  version  of  a 
letter  to  the  Colossians,  that  had  grown,  been  im- 
proved or  spoiled,  but  was  practically  the  same  letter, 
not  to  the  people  in  Ephesus  but  to  the  people  in  Asia 
Minor,  written  while  he  carried  his  chains  in  Rome. 

In  this  letter  Paul  makes  a  little  more  clear  than 
anywhere  else  his  theory  of  the  relation  of  the  Jew 
to  the  Gentile.  The  Jews  zvere  the  chosen  of  the 
Lord,  the  Jews  did  have  a  message  and  a  mission  that 
was  peculiar.    The  Gentile  world  zms  neglected,  be- 


nighted, floundering  in  their  philosophy.  Hence  the 
next  step  in  the  divine  economy  was  a  bridge  that 
would  place  Jew  and  Gentile  on  equal  ground,  with  no 
humiliation  to  one  or  the  other.  That  bridge  was 
Christ  Jesus,  as  he  interpreted  and  understood  him; 
and  when  Christ  came  there  was  no  "Greek  or  Jew, 
circumcised  and  uncircumcised  barbarian,  Scythian 
slave,  or  freeman;  but  Christ  is  all,  in  all!" 

Barring  the  archaic  theology  do  we  not  wish  this 
to  be  true?  Has  it  not  been  true?  Paul  always  re- 
membered that  he  was  a  Jew,  but  he  at  last  came  to 
the  point  which  we  are  later  to  face,  and  Paul  and  the 
Jews  parted  company.  All  the  way  through  Paul's 
thought  we  have  in  Jesus  a  bridge  that  will  unite  the 
antagonistic  and  obliterate  race  distinction. 

We  still  have  need  of  the  bridge.  After  twenty 
centuries  the  old  struggle  is  still  on  between  Jew  and 
Gentile,  orthodox  and  heterodox,  Christian  and  pagan, 
between  Briton  and  German.  The  same  old  fallacy  is 
at  the  bottom  of  this  cruel  war,  springing  out  of  the 
conceit  of  nations  and  a  distrust  of  the  other  fellow. 


/o^  }Yn^^  teaching  does  Paul  warn  the  Colossians  against' 
(Z)    What  IS  Paul's  definition  of  idolatry— Chapter  3  v  5 

(3)  What  IS  Paul's  idea  of  family  relations?  Of  servants 
and  masters  ? 

(4)  How  did  Paul  try  to  reconcile  Jew  and  Gentile? 

(5)  Compare  Ephesians  V  and  Colossians  III. 


Keep  Cool 


It  IS  evident  that  things  are  going  to  happen  this 
spnng,  and  they  may  begin  soon.  Keep  cool.  If 
Germany  sinks  one  of  our  ships  or  Great  Britain  mis- 
uses our  flag,  keep  cool.  Our  nation  is  competent  to 
handle  an  afifair  of  that  sort  without  hysteria.  It  is 
a  time  just  now  for  us  to  test  our  national  self-con- 
trol. Sit  tight,  and  wait  till  the  clouds  roll  by.  Noth- 
mg  will  be  gained  by  boisterous  talk  or  undue  excite- 
ment. If  difificult  situations  rise,  as  they  surely  will, 
let  there  be  no  hasty  talk,  no  mad  cry  for  revenge.' 
"Remember  the  Maine?"  Yes,  and  remember  that 
we  are  not  quite  sure  what  happened  to  the  Maine. 
Remember  that  it  is  better  for  us  to  keep  cool.  Do 
we  want  any  share  in  this  world  war?  Have  we  any 
boys  to  be  shot?  Are  there  not  enough  nations  gone 
mad  ? 

Keep  cool.  —Exchange. 

Of  little  threads  our  life  is  spun, 
And  he  spins  ill  who  misses  one. 

— Matthew  Arnold. 


MY  NARCISSUS. 

Behold  a  mystery,  complex,  and  great; 

Far  more  enchanting  than  the  art  of  man, 

And  evidencing  universal  plan. 

The  mystic  process  no  one  now  can  state; 

But  somehow  forms  and  forces  intergrate 

Evolving  graceful  reeds  and  florets  fair. 

From  limpid  water  and  transparent  air, 

Thus  forming  my  Narcissus  so  ornate. 

And  as  I  watch  it  silently  evolve, 

Such  proofs  of  well-wrought  out  design  appear, 

That,  though  the  mystery  I  cannot  solve, 

The  great  unseen  Designer  I  revere, 

And  falter  not  where  once  I  feebly  trod, 

Because  thus  wondrously  assured  of  God. 

etta.  Ohio.  E.  A.  Coil. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  fVorld  is  my  Ctmntrj,  /•  J»  G^od  is  my  Religion. 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  RACE 
QUESTION. 

By  Professor  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  Chair 
of  Anthropology,  Colum- 
bia University.* 

{Continued  from  last  2vecb) 

Race  antipathy,  then,  is  really  of  mod- 
ern development,  and  belongs  essen- 
tially to  Northern  Europe.  As  most  of 
its  inhabitants  belong  to  a  certain  type 
( while  Southern  Europeans  are  made  up 
of  a  mixture  of  many  races  or  types) 
an  opportunity  is  offered  for  substituting 
the  idea  of  race  for  the  idea  of  social 
unity,  and  this  for  a  thousand  years 
has  been  the  ruling  conception  among 
so-called  Teutonic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Scan- 
dinavian and  other  Northwestern  Euro- 
pean peoples.  The  latter  claim  to  be  the 
highest  development  of  mankind.  But 
this  is  fallacious.  The  supposedly  Teu- 
tonic type  really  is  made  up  of  a  great 
many  difterent  peoples,  speaking  dif¥er- 
ent  languages.  Our  claim  to  be  a  su- 
perior race  and  to  have  inherited  from 
the  ancient  Aryans  a  superior  language 
and  qualities,  the  very  notion  that  there 
once  was  such  a  superior  Aryan  race 
are  fallacies,  based  merely  on  our  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  peoples  who  look  like 
ourselves.  All  this  talk  of  a  contest  be- 
tween the  Slavonic,  French  or  Teuton 
races  is  fictitious.  The  peoples  of  Fin- 
land, Northwestern  Russia,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Northern  France  and  Eastern 
England  are  all  of  the  same  type  by  de- 
scent. The  peoples  of  central  France, 
Bavaria  and  Central  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Bohemia,  Northern  Italy,  a  large- 
part  of  Hungary,  Austria,  and  some 
parts  of  Russia,  are  all  of  the  same 
type,  as  scientific  research  easily  estab- 


lishes. Therefore  any  antipath}-  lietwccn 
th.em  because  of  race  is  mistaken,  is  ab- 
surd. 

"The  antipathies  that  exist  between 
them  are  the  offspring  of  national  sol- 
idarity, comliined  with  the  old-time  feel- 
ing that  all  who  stand  outside  of  the 
particular  unit  must  be  hostile  to  it." 

The  bearing  of  this  on  innnigration 
is  apparent.  The  people  who  now  come 
to  us  from  Southeastern  Europe  are  not 
o!  a  different  type  from  ours.   The  same 
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mixture  dccurrcd  in  Europe  as  is  now 
occurring  here.  Every  type  practically 
was  brought  together  in  England  just 
as  now  in  America.  To  those  who  fear 
evil  results  from  this  mixture  it  is  well 
to  recall  that  Spain's  best  period  was 
when  it'  was  characterized  by  an  un- 
equalled blending  of  peoples,  Italian, 
Celtic,  Teutonic,  Arabic,  Moorish  and 
ethers.  When  these  were  driven  out 
there  began  the  decadence  of  Spain. 
We  imagine  that  a  mixed  race  is  in- 
ferior to  a  pure  race,  but  no  scientific 
proof  of  any  sort  can  be  given  to  show 
either  the  superiority  of  one  type  over 
another,  or  to  indicate  any  inferiority 
for  the  mi.xed  types.  Evidently  then, 
our  behavior  towards  other  races  is  dic- 
tated by  the  intense  preference  we  have 
for  the  social  forms  in  which  we  have 
grown  up.  Our  antipathies  are  not 
founded  on  any  physical  repulsion,  else 
how  could  we  explain  the  presence  of  a 
very  large  number  of  mixed  elements 
in  our  population.  If  we  are  to  develop 
a  true  democracy  and  a  brotherhood  of 
nian  we  nntst  overcome  these  emotional 
and  irrational  antipatliies  and  do  justice 
to  all  men  and  to  different  types  of  na- 
tional individuality. 

C.  W.  Wen  DTE. 


THE  JONATHAN  APPLE. 

The  lirst  ])ublished  account  which  wc 
lind  of  the  Jonathan  is  given  by  Judge 
J.  Ikiel,  of  .-Mbany,  in  1826,  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  "Observations  on  the  Utility  of 
a  IJescriptixe  Catalogue  of  Garden  and 
Orchard  Fruit,"  addressed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, in  which  he  presents  ".\  Descrip- 
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3917-19  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 


Thursday,  Ai)ril  15. 

tive  Catalogue  of  some  of  the  most  val- 
uable apples  propagated  in  the  nurseries 
of  this  state."  In  this  catalogue  the 
Jonathan  is  listed  as  the  Esopus  Spitzen- 
herg  (Xew)  with  the  synonym,  Ulster 
Seedling.  In  1829  Judge  Buel'sent  speci- 
mens of  the  fruit  to  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  with  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  "An  Esopus  Seedling 
and  sometimes  called  the  Xew  Spitzen- 
berg."  It  originated  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Philip  Rick  of  Woodstock,  Ulster  coun- 
ty, Xew  York.  According  to  Downing, 
the  original  tree  was  still  alive  in  1848. 
It  was  at  lirst  disseminated  under  vari- 
ous names,  all  of  which  were  soon  su- 
perseded by  the  name  Jonathan,  which 
was  assigned  to  it  by  Judge  Buel  in 
honor  of  Jonathan  Hasbrouck,  bv  whom 
his  attention  was  first  called  to  the  vari- 
ety.— S.  A.  Beach,  in  "The  Apples  of 
Xew  York." 
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THE  DAXDELION. 


In  common  sod 
Who  has  not  seen 
This  smile  of  God 
In  gold  and  green? 

For  the  rich  and  poor 
Love  this  roadside  flower; 
By  all  singing  streams 
A  weaver  of  dreams. 

It  comes  so  early. 
And  shines  so  bravely 
When  snowy  scarf, 
Still  wraps  the  Turf. 

All  summer  long 
It  hums  its  song ; 
And  in  the  Fall 
When  comrades  all. 

Hide  deep  from  harm, 
At  touch  of  cold. 
Lifts  without  alarm. 
Its  cup  of  gold. 

James  G.  Townskxd. 
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Where  Are  You  Going  This  Suinmer? 

You  May  Not  Want  to  Go  to  Europe  This  Year 

QUT  THE  TWENTY-FOURTH  SEASON  OF  TOWER 
HILL  WILL  OPEN  FOR  LOVERS  OF  QUIET  FROM 
JULY  FIRST  TO  SEPTEMBER  TWENTIETH.  .THE 
TWENTY-SIXTH  SESSION  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
WILL  BEGIN  JULY  18,  AND  CLOSE  AUGUST  15  WITH 
THE  MEETING  OF  THE  NINTH  TOWER  HILL  CON- 
GRESS, MISS  LUTIE  E.  STEARNS  AND  MISS  ZONA 
GALE,  COMMITTEE. 

MR.  JONES'  CLASS  IN  RELIGION  WILL  CONCERN 
ITSELF  WITH  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CHRISTIANITY, 
STUDYING  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  ITS  APPROXI- 
MATE CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER,  THE  MOST  IM- 
PORTANT AND  MOST  INTERESTING  YEAR  IN  THE 
SEVEN  YEARS'  COURSE. 

THE  LATER  POETICAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE 
LITERATURE  OF  PEACE  WILL  BE  SPECIALLY 
STUDIED. 

AUTOMOBILE  CONNECTION  WITH  TRAINS  TWICE 
A  DAY  AND  IMPROVED  ROADS  MAKE  THE  RIDE 
MORE  ENJOYABLE  THAN  EVER.  BOARD  AT  THE 
DINING  HALL  $5  AND  $6  A  WEEK  OR  $1.00  A  DAY. 
ROOMS  AND  COTTAGES  FROM  $3  TO  $12  PER  WEEK. 
SPECIAL  RATES  BY  THE  SEASON.  COTTAGES  FOR 
THE  SEASON  FROM  $50  UP.  SEVERAL  DESIRABLE 
COTTAGES  ARE  AVAILABLE. 

For  further  particulars  send  for  pamphlet  or  write 
to  Mrs.  Edith  Lackersteen,  Superintendent,  Abraham 
Lincoln  Centre,  700  Oakwood  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
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BUSINESS. 


"Business  rushing?"    Fairly  lively.    There's  a  world  to 

clean  and  sweep, 
Cluttered  up  with  wars  and  armies;  'tis  your  work  to 

brush  'em  out; 
Bid  the  fierce  clinch-fisted  nations  clasp  their  hands  across 

the  deep; 

Wipe  the  tired  world  of  armies;  'tis  a  fair  day's  work, 
no  doubt. 

"Business  rushing?"  Something  doing.  You've  a  con- 
tract on  your  hands 

To  wipe  out  world's  distinctions, — country,  color,  caste, 
and  birth, — 

And  to  make  one  human  family  of  a  thousand  alien  lands. 
Nourishing  a  billion  brothers  with  no  foreigner  on  earth. 

— Sam  11 'alt CI-  Foss. 


It  is  reported  that  Bismarck  in  his  later  years  re- 
gretted that  his  life  had  been  a  faihire.  When  re- 
minded of  his  "contribution  to  his  nation,"  he  replied; 

"But  for  me  three  great  wars  would  not  have  been  fought, 
eighty  thousand  men  would  not  have  perished,  fathers,  broth- 
ers, sisters,  widows,  would  not  have  been  plunged  into  mourn- 
nig.  I  have  settled  all  that  with  my  Creator,  but  I  have  gained 
little  joy  from  my  work." 

Perhaps,  his  settlement  with  his  Creator  was  not  so 

satisfactory  as  he  supposed;  hence  his  lack  of  joy  in 

his  work. 

A  Manual  of  the  Public  School,  of  Reno,  Nev.,  pub- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  School  District 
Xumber  16,  is  a  neat  pamphlet,  with  many  pictures  of 
their  school  buildings,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  in  our  "Editorial  Wanderings."  We  com- 
mend this  pamphlet  to  school  committee  men,  particu- 
larly those  in  places  where  there  is  plenty  of  ground 
available,  as  representing  the  highest  reaches  in  gram- 
mar-school architecture  we  have  seen  anywhere.  All 
requirements  for  simplicity,  safety,  health,  beauty  and 
economy  are  here  reached  to  a  remarkable  degree. 


The  Open  Door,  a  monthly  bulletin  of  the  "All  Souls 
Church"  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  quoting  Air.  Daniel  Roy 
Freeman,  says: 

The  effect  of  Sunday  rains  is  peculiar.  Xo  sooner  does 
even  a  cloud  contaming  a  Sunday  rain  appear  on  the  horizon 
han  a  sort  of  mental  timidity  and  physical  lassitude  begins 
to  make  itself  feh  far  and  wide.  Strong  men  and  women 
succumb  to  It  as  to  a  malarial  infection.  All  inclination  to 
exertion  seems  to  be  taken  away,  and  the  great  spiritual  loss 
IS  willingly  sustained  rather  than  that  thS  dangers  of  these 
extraordinary  Sunday  rains  should  be  braved  Xot  the  least 
remarkable  amongst  the  unusual  characteristcs  of  these 
monstrous  rams  is  their  selective  power.  With  uncanny 
penetration  they  pick  out  church  people  and  exert  their  bane- 
tul  inHuence  almost  exclusively  upon  them  alone  Other  per- 
sons are  ofter  practically  immune  in  the  same  locality  in 
which  church  people  are  violently  attacked.  These  unchurched 
stoics  go  about  their  errands,  visiting  friends  attendino-  con- 
certs and  setting  out  on  journeys  undismayed  and  appar- 
ently unharmed  ....  Certain  wiseacres",  however,  who 
nave  dehed  Sunday  rains,  stake  their  reputations  upon  it  that 


the  popular  notions  concerning  these  storms  are  no  better 
than  rubbish,  and  that  when  the  superstition  about  their 
baleful  powers  is  disregarded  ahogether,  they  can  do  no  more 
harm  than  a  haunted  house. 


The  report  of  the  New  York  Herald  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie's testimony  before  the  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations  has  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  and, 
doubtless,  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  New  York 
Herald.    It  affords  good  reading  to  those  interested 
in  the  labor  problem.    Whatever  the  final  conclusion 
of  the  laboring  man  may  be,  whatever  the  final  ver- 
dict of  science  may  be,  concerning  the  mighty  ac- 
cumulations of  the  Steel  and  other  corporations,  rep- 
resenting great  aggregations  of  interests  and  moun- 
tainous individual  fortunes,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
in  Andrew  Carnegie  the  laboring  men  have  found  a 
smiling  boss  and  a  genial,  well-meaning  friend.  Now 
that  he  has  got  his  "pile,"  Air.  Carnegie  is  giving  an 
amount  of  personal  attention  to  the  distribution  of  his 
wealth  and  sending  it  forth  on  many  lines  of  helpful- 
ness that  make  him  an  exceptional  man  among  capital- 
ists.   His  interest  in  books,  music,  education  and  in- 
ternational peace  all  mark  him- as  a  philanthropist  in 
the  original  sense  of  the  word,  a  lover  of  men  and  a 
skillful  investor  in  the  realms  of  the  spirit.    His  em- 
phasis is  not  on  repair-shop  work,  but  on  the  creative 
industries  in  the  realm  of  "soul,"  and  this  pamphlet 
is  interesting  as  a  revelation  of  the  wealthy  man  try- 
ing to  justify  his  wealth.    If  he  fail  in  this  he  at  least 
deserves  the  credit  for  using  his  busy  brain  in  trying 
to  atone  for  the  same  by  consecrating  it  to  high  uses 
on  high  lines. 

It  may  not  be  too  late  to  call  attention  to  an  unique 
publication  issued  by  the  "Welsh  Department"  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Great  Britain  entitled,  "Saint 
David's  Day,"  40,000  copies  of  which  have  been  cir- 
culated among  the  children  of  Wales.  It  was  designed 
t;  stimulate  the  celebration  of  St.  David's  Day,  St. 
David  being  the  patron  saint  of  Wales  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  also  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Owen  Glendower,  who  is  pronounced  "the 
greatest  Welshman  who  has  ever  lived,"  and  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  General  Sir 
Thomas  Picton,  "the  Welshman  who  was  Wellington's 
right  hand  man,  who  died  on  the  field  of  Waterloo." 
The  pamphlet  contains  interesting  information  con- 
cerning these  heroes,  the  story  of  the  song,  "Land  of 
-My  Fathers,"  and  other  matters  of  special  interest  to 
the  Welsh.    But  it  is  of  general  interest  as  a  work  of 
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art,  exquisitely  printed  and  illuminated  with,  repro- 
ductions from  the  Book  of  Kells  and  other  rare  Celtic 
manuscripts.  This  stately,  classic  bit  of  printing- 
shames  the  slovenly  typographj-  of  much  of  the  valu- 
able material  that  is  issued  at  public  expense  from 
city,  state  and  national  bureaus  in  the  United  States. 
JNIuch  of  the  material  thus  issued  finds  its  way  di- 
rectly to  the  waste-basket  and  the  rubbish-heaps  be- 
cause of  its  unattractive  form,  distressing  to  the  eye 
and  disagreeable  to  the  touch..  If  the  public  offices 
could  reduce  the  bulk  and  increase  and  elevate  the 
quality  of  their  output,  they  would  intensify  their  serv- 
ice to  the  public  and,  perhaps,  more  efficiently  promote 
the  ends  in  view. 


As  we  go  to  press  the  labor  situation  in  Chicago  is 
distressing.  Just  as  the  building  season  is  opening 
with  the  prospects  of  an  activity  that  would  give  work 
to  thousands  of  now  indolent  men,  which  would  mean 
more  food  and  clothing,  school  and  other  privileges  to 
many  thousands  more,  an  ugly  industrial  war  is 
threatened.  The  carpenters,  taking-  tactical  advantage 
of  the  situation,  have  come  in  with  a  demand  for 
higher  wages.  Yesterday  thousands  were  clamoring 
for  anything,  to  do  at  any  price,  that  they  might  have 
bread  for  little  ones.  To-day  Organized  Labor  is  mar- 
shalling its  forces  for  battle  on  the  theory  that  Cap- 
ital is  their  natural  foe  and  recognizing  the  fact  that 
employers  are  prepared  for  battle  and  that  the  ad- 
vantages are  on  the  side  of  those  who  strike  first. 
I J  ere  is  an  exact  parallel  to  the  awful  militancy  now 
devastating  Europe.  Our  sympathies  are  naturally 
v."ith  the  toiling  class.  We  do  believe  there  is  much 
too  wide  a  chasm  between  the  men  who  accumulate 
the  wealth  and  the  primary  producers  of  the  same, 
but  the  better  adjustments  cannot  be  brought  about 
by  war  tactics  that  breed  hatred  and  jealousy.  No 
dil¥erence  of  opinion  can  be  so  profound  but  what 
the  solution  should  come  through  the  decision  of  such 
courts  of  arbitration  and  commissions  as  can  be  organ- 
ized by  pacific  methods.  Here  in  Chicago,  as  in 
Europe,  let  the  warring-  elements  submit  their  case 
to  a  competent  court,  and  while  the  decision  is  pend- 
ing, let  the  work  go  on  in  the  assurances  that  the 
settlement,  when  it  does  come,  will  be  the  best  that 
can  be  reached  for  all  parties  concerned  at  any  given 
time. 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  "Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America"  for  1914  is  before  us ; 
a  solid  pamphlet  of  240  pages  containing-  fifteen  or 
more  reports  of  various  commissions  and  committees, 
including,  it  would  seem,  nearly  all  the  duties  and 
functions  that  would  devolve  on  such  an  organization. 
There  are  commissions  on  Relations  with  Japan.  Peace 
and  Arbitration,  Country  Life,  Temperance,  Family 


Life,  Llome  and  Foreign  Missions,  Sunday  Observ- 
ar.ce.  Reports  on  Theological  Seminaries,  The  Panama 
Exposition,  The  Colored  People,  etc.,  etc.  The  intro- 
duction refers  to  ten  other  volumes  issued  during  1914, 
setting  forth  the  full  details.  These  reports  indicate 
large  activities,  at  least  in  outline.  It  represents  a 
mighty  body  of  organized  religionists  who  represent 
some  thirty  dift'erent  denominations  with  a  total  of 
103,023  ministers,  138,995  churches  and  17,438,862 
communicants.  The  list  is  an  imposing  one,  but  to  an 
outsider  the  omissions  are  significant.  The  great 
Episcopal  Church,  the  greater  Catholic  Churches,  both 
Greek  and  Roman,  the  insignificant  in  numbers  but  im- 
portant in  character,  the  Unitarian  and  Universalist, 
the  Quaker  and  other  heretical  bodies  are  not  in  this 
list  of  the  churches  of  Christ.  Of  course,  the  body 
has  a  right  to  determine  its  own  conditions  of  admis- 
sion, but  all  this  array  of  names  and  accumulation  of 
statistics  are  shot  through  and  through  with  a  suspi- 
cion that  these  men  and  movements  are  trying  to  give 
permanence  to  a  line  that  is  very  indefinite  and  con- 
stantly changing  and  unreal.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
confine  the  steam  within  the  strong  walls  of  the  cyl- 
inder in  order  to  make  it  potent,  but  the  love  of  truth, 
the  search  for  righteousness,  the  consciousness  of 
brotherhood  and  the  sense  of  an  infinite  God  are  some- 
thing dift'erent  from  steam  and  to  confine  these  things 
within  dogmatic  boundaries  is,  perhaps,  to  lose  them 
in  the  long  run ;  the  attempt  to  shut  in  the  light  is  to 
exclude  the  light,  and  darkness  is  the  result.  We  are 
impressed  by  the  large  amount  of  good  work  under- 
t;iken  by  this  organization,  but  we  regret  the  exclusion 
and  the  degree  of  conscious  insincerity  that  must  lurk 
in  the  hearts  of  those  herein  enumerated  when  they 
suspect  that  the  many  forces  they  would  federate  are 
rif>t  adequately  represented  by  the  dogmatic  limitations 
they  affect. 


A  State  Gone  Mad 


AW  farmer  boys  have  some  gruesome  recollections 
of  domesticated  animals  so  far  confused  by  their  do- 
mestication that  they  fail  to  respond  to  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  characteristics  of  life,  namely,  parental 
love  and  solicitude.  In  the  barnyard  sometimes  par- 
ents refuse  to  protect  their  own  progeny  and  some- 
times even  proceed  to  destroy  them.  What  farmer 
boy,  or  girl  either,  in  the  old  days  of  diversified  farm- 
ing, does  not  remember  at  least  one  pet  lamb  who  had 
to  be  brought  into  the  kitchen  and  raised  by  hand  be- 
cause the  mother  sheep  disowned  it.  Thus  bringing 
joy  to  those  who  played  the  part  of  foster  mother  in 
the  household,  but  branding  the  mother  sheep  with 
unspeakable  condemnation.  Sometimes  a  sow-,  over-, 
fed,  demoralized  by  the  parasitic  life  she  leads,  w-ill 
destroy  her  own  little  ones,  and  sometimes  the  smaller 
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children  are  set  to  guard  the  little  turkeys  from  the 
domineering  scorn  of  the  pompous  gobler  fathen 
All  these  are  signs  of  a  debauched  life  away  down 

•  on  the  lower  limbs  of  the  biological  tree,  but  long  be- 
fore life  reaches  the  higher  branches,  parental  love  be- 
comes instinctive  and  represents  the  fervid  impulse 
that  calls  for  the  highest  valor, — father  and  mother 
love  provides  spontaneous  protection  for  their  off- 
spring. It  is  only  when  men  or  women  are  debauched 
by  debasing  intoxicants,  or  the  soul  is  disintegrated 
by  false  social  ambitions,  that  the  well-being  of  chil- 
dren is  not  only  neglected  but  actively  interfered  with. 

\Mien  such  debauching  influences  and  false  ambi- 
tions seize  the  community,  and  the  organized  state 
plays  the  role  of  the  unfilial  sheep  and  the  brainless 
turkey  gobler,  the  situation  is  indeed  pathetic. 

Such  a  madness  has  seized  the  great  state  of  Wis- 
consin which  hitherto  has  had  a  fair  place  in  the  con- 
fidence of  her  neighboring  states,  an  invaluable  repu- 
tiition  that  not  only  over-reached  state  limits  but  na- 
tional limits.  Wisconsin's  achievements  have  affected 
the  economic  life  and,  what  is  much  better,  the  civic 
ideals  of  the  civilized  world.  Students  of  state-craft, 
friends  of  legislative  progress  everywhere,  have  ad- 
mired her,  and  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
have  visited  her,  that  - they  might  note  her  benignant 
triumphs  and  sit  at  the  feet  of  her  splendid  leaders. 
But  lo,  as  if  maddened  by  her  fame  and  distracted 

■  by  her  triumphs,  the  baser  elements  in  the  state,  the 
backward-looking,  or  worse  yet,  those  blindfolded  by 
selfish  greed,  political  ambitions  and  the  demoralization 
of  intoxicants,  have  climbed  into  power  and  are  busy 
in  destroying  the  fairest  child  of  the  great  state  of 
^^  isconsin.  The  reactionary  party  now  in  power,  led 
by  a  governor  pledged  to  everything  that  is  non-pro- 
gressive, is  in  legislative  session  at  Aladison,  a  veri- 
table bull  in  the  china  shop,  breaking  the  rarest  fabrics, 
destroying  the  costliest  productions  of  enlightened 
minds,  enkindled  hearts  and  skilled  hands.  To  extend 
the  figure— this  bull  has  strayed  plumb  through  the 
china  shop,  forced  its  way  through  the  back-door  into 
the  garden,  destroying  there  the  tender  nurseries 
where  were  planted  seeds  that  would  grow  into  trees, 
that  would  break  into  fragrant  blossoms  and  beautiful 
fruits. 

To  drop  figures.  This  Wisconsin  legislature  has 
already  broken  up  the  wise  and  working  plans  for  the 
development  of  good  roads  in  the  state,  which  in  turn 
would  develop  the  greatest  asset  in  Wisconsin,— her 
beautiful  scenery,  her  charming  lakes,  her  winsome 
forests.  Its  plans  are  well  under  way  to  defeat  the 
wisest  results  of  life  insurance  investigations,  the  pru- 
dential control  of  public  utilities  and  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources  in  its  water  powers  and  forest 
reserves.  It  is  out  with  its  destructive  hatchet  against 
the  Legislative  Bureau,— the  wise  extension  of  the 


public  library  idea,  making  available  with  academic- 
skill,  the  experiences  and  efltorts  of  legislators  and  con- 
gresses to  those  who  would  undertake  to  create  new- 
legislations  to  meet  the  rising  complexities  of  a  grow- 
ing civilization.  The  achievements  of  Professor  ^Ic- 
Carthy  in  these  directions  in  Wisconsin  have  been  em- 
ulated more  or  less  directly  by  most  of  the  states  in  the 
Union.  Those  trained  by  him  in  this  work  have  been 
called  to  help'  inaugurate  similar  work  in  ^Minnesota, 
Ohio,  West  Mrginia.  Connecticut,  and  other  states. 

But  the  climax  of  this,  not  only  inhuman  but  brutal, 
unfilial  madness,  is  concentrating  its  fury  against  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  the  proudest  achievement 
of  this  proud  state,  the  great  training  school  of  citi- 
zenship that  has  touched  the  complex  population,  the 
incoherent  mixture  of  races  and  of  languages  into  a 
patriotic  unity.  ^lany  of  Wisconsin's  chosen  sons, 
and  daughters,  her  men  and  women  in  high  places,, 
preachers,  philosophers,  lawyers,  legislators,  inventors; 
and  capitalists  are  but  two  removes  from  the  emi- 
grant ship ;  some  of  them  but  one  remove.  They 
have  been  made  such  by  the  University  of  \Msconsin.. 
They  entered,  awkward  Scandinavian,  German.  Celtic, 
boys  and  girls,  with  broken  speech  and  enthusiasms, 
and  ideals  rimmed  by  race  prejudices.  Four  years- 
hence  they  went  away,  American  scholars  with  cos- 
mopolitan ideals,  prepared  to  become  citizens  of  the 
world. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  contributed  no- 
table names  to  the  list  of  those  who  belong  to  the  re- 
publ  ic  of  letters.  The  names  of  Bascom,  Adams,. 
Chamberlain  and  \'an  Hise  are  found  among  the  names 
of  the  great  educators.  Babcock  has  made  perhaps  a 
greater  contribution  to  co-operative  industry  than  an>- 
other  one  man  in  modern  times.  His  milk-test  freely 
ofir'ered  to  the  world  has  made  co-operative  dairying: 
possible  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Australia,  Scandi- 
navia, Ireland  and  South  America  rejoice  in  his  name 
and  profit  by  his  discovery.  And  it  is  upon  this  institu- 
tion that  the  unnatural  state  administration  would  reek 
its  reactionary  madness.  The  Wisconsin  Alumni  Mag- 
azine for  March  contains  a  list  of  some  sixteen  or 
more  "amendments"  and  "laws"  introduced  in  the  leg;- 
islature  now  in  session,  nearly  all  of  which  are  reac- 
tionary. Alany  of  them  repealing  generous  provisions 
n:ade  by  preceding  legislators  and  wise  schemes  for 
growth  developed  by  such.  The  crudest  thrust  at  the 
life  of  the  University  is  the  petty  patriotism  that  woukr 
bar  by  a  prohibitive  tax  the  students  from  outside  the 
state,  instead  of  recognizing  as  so  many  of  its  neigh- 
boring state  universities,  that  in  the  cause  of  public 
education,  state  lines,  like  county  lines,  disappear- 
However  it  may  be  with  the  commodities  of  the* 
shop,  free  trade  in  ideas,  a  cordial  exchange  of 
spiritual  commodities,  is  a  part  of  the  ideal  of  the- 
United  States,  indeed  a  part  of  legislative  obligations 
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■of  the  states.  For  every  state  university  that  profits 
by  the  Alorell  Act  is  a  beneficiary  of  the  United  States 
.bounty  and  has  United  States  obhgation.  The  rising 
rivals  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  popularity 
and  power,  the  State  Universities  of  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois and  IMinnesota  have  labored  to  make  non-residents 
.as  welcome  to  their  privileges  as  they  would  have  the 
privileges  of  other  states  be  made  available  to  their 
•own  students ;  but  if  the  pending  bill  passes  in  Wiscon- 
sin it  will  raise  the  tuition  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin to  non-residents  equal  to,  if  not  above,  the  most 
■costly  institution  of  the  East.  The  maximum  tuition 
of  Yale  is  quoted  at  $150,  Princeton  $160,  Harvard 
$150,  Cornell  $125,  Chicago  $120,  while  Wisconsin, 
that  has  been  the  academic  hope  of  democracx',  would 
make  the  fee  $174. 

A  still  more  deadly  thrust  at  the  life  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  an  elaborate  disarrangement  of  the  adminis- 
tration. The  President  is  to  be  removed  from  his 
place  in  the  Regency,  denied  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment, and  the  Regency,  which  is  made  up  of  com- 
paratively few  men  and  women  selected  for  their  spe- 
<:ial  academic  fitness,  is  to  be  supplanted  by  a  general 
board  that  is  to  have  supervision  of  over  a  dozen  other 
institutions,  which  will  result  in  an  administration  by 
clerks,  a  "business  administration"  of  book-keepers 
and  stenographers. 

The  present  writer  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Utah,  where  he  had  a  chance  of  studying  at  close  range 
a  similar  upheaval  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  State  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  has  been  called  to  book  b}-  a  board  of 
-laymen,  the  self-boastful  "business  men"  who  insist 
that  an  institution  of  learning  is  primarily  a  "business" 
and  that  its  teachers  as  well  as  its  teaching  must  be 
supervised  by  these  "business  men !"  The  major  por- 
tion of  the  faculty  of  the  State  University  of  Utali 
liave  resigned  because  the  Regents  could  not  under- 
:5tand  what  the  academic  phrase,  "the  freedom  of 
teaching,"  means.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
Utah  are  now  in  the  same  class,  passing  through  the 
:5ame  ordeal,  to  the  amusement,  if  it  were  not  to  the 
grief,  of  educators  the  round  world  over.  The  situa- 
tion in  Wisconsin  would  be  funny  if  it  were  not  so 
;3ad. 

How  have  the  mighty  fallen  I  What  has  brought 
about  all  this?  The  causes  are  not  far  to  seek.  Here 
are  four  of  them  that  adequately  account  for  the  pres- 
'Cnt  pitiable  spectacle  of  "A  State  Gone  Mad" : 

1.  The  unlettered  and  non-progressive  grew  weary 
'of  hearing  Aristides  called  "The  Just,"  so  they  ban- 
ished him.  The  far-flung  cry  of  reform,  the  well- 
■Avorn  reputation  for  progressiveness,  irritated  to  mad- 
Tiess  the  conservatism  of  many  stripes.  The  hold-back, 
the  stand-back,  the  stand-patter,  grew  alarmed  at  the 
words,  and  the  conservative  in  religion  ^nd  in  politics 


and  in  finance,  the  bigoted  church  man,  the  bigoted 
l)art_\-  man,  and  the  bigoted  capitalist,  said  "it  is  now 
or  never,"  and  they  rallied  around  the  banners  of'con- 
servatism. 

2.  Partisan  politics  crept  in.  The  rejected  elements 
of  the  old  "machines,"  both  Repul^lican  and  Democrat, 
said  "it  is  our  last  chance,"  so  all  the  resources  of  the 
politician,  the  untraceable,  the  underground  work,  the 
wire  pulling,  misrepresentations  and  the  final  argu- 
ment to  the  ignorant,  "1  told  you  so,"  were  brought 
into  action. 

3.  The  sordid  in  human  nature  came  forth ;  the  cry 
of  excessive  taxation  was  heard.  "Taxes  are  getting 
too  heavy  to  be  borne."  This  cry  came  from  men  who' 
are  constantly  increasing  their  wealth,  who  are  pros- 
perous beyond  their  wildest  expectations  of  a  quarter 
of  a  centur\  ago :  from  men  who  then  rode  in  lumber 
wagons  with  a  plank  across  the  box  and  a  quilt  on 
the  plank  when  they  went  to  church  or  the  circus,  and 
are  now  riding  in  their  carriages  and  their  automo- 
biles ;  from  men  whose  wives  are  now  wearing  silks 
while  then  they  wore  calico;  from  men  who  are  now 
wearing  gloves  in  midsummer,  when  they  used  to  go 
bare-footed.  "But,  O,  the  taxes!"  "The  crushing 
taxes !" 

4.  Lastly,  the  protectors  of  the  saloon,  the  "vested 
interests"  of  brewers  and  distillers,  the  fanatical 
"\A'ets,"  must  needs  be  heard.  These  furnished  the 
inspiration  for  the  reactionary.  Very  spirituous, 
though  not  spiritual. 

So  this  quartette  of  motives  has  made  a  reaction- 
ary lilend  that  for  the  time  being  has  given  to  the  state 
a  mad  administration.  Let  not  the  forces  of  culture, 
of  ])rogress,  of  sobriety,  be  demoralized.  The  citizens 
of  Wisconsin,  the  boys  and  girls  ^vho  are  looking 
pnmdly  to  the  University  as  their  noblest  right,  and 
the  men  and  women  who  have  gone  out  of  the  Uni- 
versity, conscious  that  next  to  the  home  it  has  been 
the  greatest  benefaction  in  their  lives,  must  see  to  it 
that  the  great  University  will  not  be  dismantled  and 
the  great  State  will  not  be  permanently  shamed. 

Meanwhile  let  the  boys  and  girls  of  Wisconsin,  under 
the  direction  of  the  housewife  more  than  the  House- 
band  (husband),  see  to  it  that  the  lamb  discarded  in 
the  barnyard  by  the  unnatural  mother  is  installed  in 
the  kitchen  for  the  time  being  and  tenderly  cared  for. 
Pet  lambs  after  all  do  well  and  eventually  they  are 
restored  to  their  rightful  place  in  the  flock. 


The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  come  even  when 
God's  will  is  our  law.  It  is  come  when  God's  will  is 
our  will.  When  God's  will  is  our  law,  we  are  but  a 
kind  of  noble  slaves.  When  his  will  is  our  will,  we 
are  free  children.  George  Macdonald. 
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SHINTO 

The  Native  Religion  of  Japan 

An  Address  Given  at  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  On  Sunday, 
March  28,  1915  by  Frederick  Starr 


For  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun  has  held  three  religious  beliefs.  Its  three 
religions  through  that  long  period  had  been  Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism  and  Shinto.  The  character  of  the 
Japanese  has  been  affected  by  all  three  of  these  great 
religions.  They  are  tolerant  religions  and  it  has  been 
possible  for  the  Japanese  at  one  time  to  be  Shintoist, 
Confucianist-  and  Buddhist.  The  Japanese  character 
of  today  is  the  effect  of  these  three  religions  and  each 
one  of  them  has  made  its  contribution.  The  three 
have  lived  in  harmony  and  blended  in  such  proportions 
that  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  separate  one  from  the 
other  and  to  say  "this  is  Shinto"  :  "this  is  Buddhism"  : 
"this  is  Confucianism."  \\'e  shall,  however,  this  morn- 
ing call  your  attention  to  the  old  native  religion  of 
Japan.  Shinto,  and  we  shall  try  to  separate  Shinto 
from  the  other  religions  and  to  present  it  fairly  in  its 
purity  and  simplicity. 

Shinto  is  the  old  religion  of  the  Japanese.  It  pre* 
ceded  Confucianism  and  Buddhism,  which  were  in- 
troductions from  China.  The  ancient  Japanese  were 
Shintoists  and  their  worship  was  Shinto.  It  was  such 
a  worship  as  we  might  expect  to  find  among  a  people 
at  the  stage  of  culture  of  that  time.  Shinto  is  a  simple 
religion ;  it  is  a  nature-worship :  in  it  two  series  of 
beings  for  worship  are  found.  There  are  first  the 
spirits  which  abound  in  all  nature  and  which  give  life 
to  the  world  and  universe :  and  there  are  the  ancestral 
dead,  those  who  have  gone  before.  Shinto  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  simplest  kind  of  nature-worship  and 
of  ancestor-worship.  In  the  sixth  century,  about  the 
middle  of  the  century.  Buddhism  came  into  Japan. 
The  teachings  of  Confucius  were  already  rooted  in 
the  country.  From  550  onward,  there  was  a  struggle 
between  the  two  religions,  the  old  Shinto  worship  and 
the  new  Buddhist  teaching.  I  say  a  struggle,  it  was 
rather  an  adjustment  of  the  two  religions.  And.  as 
the  new  religion  had  art  and  beauty  and  education  that 
the  old_  religion  lacked,  Shinto  gradually  gave  way 
before  it  and  by  the  ninth  century  the  external  and 
evident  religion  of  Japan  had  become  Buddhism. 
Shinto,  however,  was  not  dead,  but  under  the  new 
teaching  still  lingered  in  the  life  of  the  people.  The 
old  gods  and  the  old  simple  ancestor-worship  contin- 
ued, so  submerged,  so  overwhelmed  by  the  new  wor- 
ship as  to  be  largely  forgotten  as  a  system.  A  curi- 
ous thing  that  a  religion  that  has  been  submerged  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  should  ever  re-appear! 
Vet  such  was  to  be  the  fate  of  Shinto  and  the  re- 
ligious system  which  for  a  thousand  years  had  been 
lost,  was  to  re-emerge  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Think 
for  a  moment  what  that  means;  a  religion  that  was 
devised  by  a  barbaric  ]5eople,  a  religion  that  was  es- 
sentially simple,  a  religion  which  was  devoted  to  nat- 
ural deities  and  to  ancestors,  after  a  thousand  years 
and  more  of  submergence  (  from  the  ninth  century  on 
until  the  nineteenth  )  finally  came  forth  into  full  light 
again  as  a  great  national  religion. 

The  beginning  of  the  Japanese  resurgence  dates 
back  to  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.   Three  great  men,  three  scholars,  were  respon- 


sible for  it  and  for  the  re-establishment  of  Shinto,  as 
the  religion  of  Japan.  These  men  we  should  know 
by  name.  They  were  IMabuchi,  Alotoori  and  Hirata. 
They  were  the  three  great  teachers  of  things  Japanese. 
For  centuries  everything  had  been  Chinese ;  for  cen- 
turies art  and  science  and  religion  had  come  from  out- 
side, until  the  Japanese  were  Chinese  in  thought  and 
literature  and  life.  With  these  three  great  men  old 
culture  of  Japan  revived ;  the  sjjirit  of  Japan  made 
itself  felt.  Their  effort  was  definite  :  it  was  to  rid  the 
Ja])anese  of  Chinese  influence :  it  was  to  re-establish 
Japanese  thought  and  Japanese  practice  as  they  had 
been  long,  long  ago.  It  was  a  national  and  patriotic 
movement  that  these  men  voiced  and  started.  People 
talk  about  Perry  and  1853  as  the  beginning  of  the  new- 
Japan.  New  Japan  did  not  begin  with  Perry  and 
1853  ;  those  were  mere  incidents  in  the  development 
of  the  new  national  feeling.  It  was  these  three  men, 
living  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuri- 
on into  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
made  the  new  Japan  ;  it  was  they  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  that  great  nation  which  today  commands  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  Not  Perry  in  1853  and  the 
western  influence,  but  Mabuchi,  Motoori  and  Hirata 
were  the  makers  of  the  new  Japan. 

Those  men  studied  and  taught  the  old  writings,  pure 
writings  of  Japan  dating  back  to  the  early  days  of 
Shinto.  These  are  three  in  number — the  Kojiki  (the 
record  of  ancient  things),  the  Nihongi  (the  annals  of 
Japan)  and  the  Xorito  (ancient  formulas  of  religion). 
Those  famous  scholars  restored  Japanese  thought  and 
Japanese  ideas  to  the  place  where  they  belonged  and 
with  this  restoration  there  came  in  time  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  Mikado.  The  movement  be- 
gun b}-  three  scholars  through  the  study  of  the  old 
writings  became  a  force  that  restored  the  ^Nlikado  to 
his  throne  and  in  1868  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pres- 
ent Empire.  Thus,  in  1871,  the  old  religion  with  its 
crudities,  but  also  with  its  strength,  became  the  na- 
tional religion  of  Japan.  There  is,  today,  no  estab- 
lished church  in  Japan.  While  in  1871  old  Shinto  was 
made  the  national  worship  it  has  been  dis-establishe<l 
and  today  Japan  is  without  a  recognized  state  church. 

It  is  worth  while  to  look  at  the  religion  which,  de- 
veloped in  barbarism  and  then  submerged  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  came  to  be  the  state  church  of  a 
grat  nation.  Let  us  look  a  little  at  some  of  the  external 
things  and  the  internal  things  of  Shinto.  First  we 
will  briefly  consider  the  Kojiki.  It  is  in  some  respects 
disappointing :  it  is  baldly  literal :  it  is  dry  in  form  : 
it  is  largely  uninteresting ;  it  is  sometimes  crude  in 
content.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  gods  and  of  the  early 
rulers  and  early  doings  of  the  nation.  There  was  a 
time  when  chaos  was  and  then,  presently,  the  sk}-  and 
earth  separated;  then  gods  began  to  come— three  of 
them,  one  after  the  other,  self-created,  disappeard : 
then  two  appeared  from  something  like  the  bud  of  a 
flower,  these  five  were  the  primitive  deities  of  the 
Japanese — the  great  heavenly  deities.  Then  began  a 
chain  of  deities  ;  first  one  and  then  another,  and  then 
pairs,  for  seven  generations ;  the  last  pair  were  a  man 
and  woman.  Izanagi  and  Izanami  by  name — Izanagi. 
"the  male  who  invites,"  Izanami,  "the  female  who 
invites"  brother  and  sister,  husband  and  wife,  like  so 
many  ancient  deities.  The  heavenly  gods  urged  them 
a  jeweled  spear;  the  jeweled  spear,  dipped  into  the 
to  create  and  gave  them  a  jeweled  spear;  the  jeweled 
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spear,  dipped  into  tlie  sea,  was  whirled  and  whirled  until 
there  same  solidity  and  up  arose  an  island,  the  first  is- 
land of  the  world  ;  and  onto  this  first  island  came  the 
man  and  woman  gods,  Izanagi  and  Izanami :  then  by 
generation  they  produced  island  after  island.  The  first 
island,  you  remember,  was  produced  by  the  spear  whirl- 
ing in  the  water,  the  others  were  true  children  of  the  di- 
vine couple.  Then  they  begot  gods,  many  of  them  ;  pres- 
ently, when  she  was  weary  with  child-bearing,  when 
she  had  produced  a  multitude  of  islands  and  a  multi- 
tude of  gods  with  long  and  dreadful  names,  Izanami 
died  in  child-birth.  The  god  to  whom  she  last  gave 
birth  was  the  fire  god.  Izanagi,  angered  at  this  birth 
which  involved  the  death  of  his  dear  wife  and  sis- 
ter, shed  blood,  and  from  the  blood  produced  by  his 
sword,  deity  after  deity  came  into  being :  then,  mourn- 
ing for  his  lost  companion,  Izanagi  went  to  the  lower 
world  to  see  her,  who  had  gone  before.  He  saw  her ; 
interviewed  her ;  received  orders  that  he  must  not  wit- 
ness her  person ;  she  would  seek  permission  to  return 
with  him  to  the  world  above ;  but  he,  driven  by  curi- 
osity, saw  her  in  corruption  and  overcome  with  hor- 
ror, sought  to  make  escape ;  he  was  pursued  by  her 
and  by  the  other  deities  of  the  lower  realms  but  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  world  above.  I  omit  many  de- 
tails. You  understand  that  there  are  many  other 
things  in  the  narrative  than  those  I  tell.  After  Izanagi 
had  come  out  into  the  sunlight  (where  the  sunlight 
came  from  I  do  not  pretend  to  say)  he  felt  himself 
impure  from  the  contact  to  which  he  has  been  sub- 
jected, and  desired  to  purify  himself  with  water:  as  he 
bathed,  the  filth  that  went  from  him  became  deities 
and  the  water  that  he  touched  became  deities — swarms 
of  them ;  when  he  touched  his  face  to  remove  the  last 
impurities,  the  water  that  bathed  his  left  eye  became 
a  deity — the  goddess  Amaterasu,  and  the  water  that 
bathed  his  right  eye  became  a  deity,  the  deity  of  the 
night-time,  and  the  \vater  that  bathed  his  nose  became 
a  deity,  the  impetuous  Susanoo.  Now,  of  these  three 
deities  we  must  remember  two.  Amaterasu,  produced 
by  the  water  which  bathed  the  left  eye,  is  the  sun- 
goddess,  and  Susanoo  is  the  old  hero  of  Izumo.  Such 
Avas  the  origin  of  these  deities. 

Xow  let  us  follow  Amaterasu  and  Susanoo.  Ama- 
terasu was  put  in  charg'e  of  the  high  heavens,  the  sec- 
ond goddess  was  given  charge  of  the  earth  of  night 
and  darkness  and  Susanoo  was  given  charge  of  the 
sea.  He  was  dissatisfied,  sulked,  complained,  shed 
tears.  He  didn't  want  to  be  the  sea-god.  He  declared 
that  what  he  wanted  was  to  visit  the  underworld  and 
fee  his  mother,  Izanami.  Why  she  should  be  called 
bis  mother  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  he  would  go  to 
see  his  mother  and,  finally,  in  anger  his  father  dis- 
missed him  from  the  company  of  the  heavenly  gods 
and  he  departed.  He  decided,  however,  to  see  his  sis- 
ter Amaterasu,  in  charge  of  high  heaven,  before  he 
departed  to  the  lower  world.  He  saw  his  sister.  She 
suspected  his  coming;  she  knew  his  impetuous  char- 
j'Cter ;  she  realized  his  anger  at  the  field  which  has 
been  given  him  for  government ;  so  she  prepared  for 
his  reception ;  they  had  some  words  on  his  appear- 
ance, but  he  told  her  that  he  came  in  friendliness ;  but 
he  began  to  do  all  kinds  of  mischief  ;  he  tore  down 
dykes  between  the  rice  fields,  filled  up  canals,  destroyed 
the  harvest ;  finally,  as  she  sat  in  her  weaving-hall, 
surrounded  by  divine  companions,  Susanoo  angered 
and  insulted  her ;  breaking  a  hole  through  the  roof. 


he  threw  in  the  body  of  a  i)iebald  horse  flayed  back- 
wardly  ;  it  was  an  insult  which  could  not  be  forgiven 
and  Amaterasu  at  once  took  refuge  in  a  cave  and 
closed  the  door.  All  the  world  was  dark  and  the  gods 
.Siufiered  for  want  of  the  sun.  In  their  despair  they 
devised  a  i)lan  for  getting  her  companionship  again, 
and  enjoying  the  light  of  her  countenance.  To  lure 
her  forth  from  the  cave,  one  of  the  divine  beings  made 
some  jewels  and  another  made  a  mirror  (a  cunningly 
constructed  mirror  to  reflect  the  beauty  of  her  face;, 
and  another  brought  the  sacred  sakaki  tree ;  upon  the 
tree  they  hung  the  mirror  and  the  jewels  and  gifts 
of  cloth  :  then  they  assembled  together  with  the  di- 
vine dancing  girl.  I  do  not  know  how  they  saw  her, 
but  they  did  see  her,  and  were  amused  and  laughed 
loudly  at  her  dancing ;  Amaterasu  heard  the  noise  of 
their  enjoyment  and  looked  out  to  see  why  they  should 
not  be  weeping  and  wailing  in  her  absence :  the  strong- 
armed  god  stood  near  the  door  and.  said  to  her:  "We 
are  laughing  with  enjoyment  because  a  more  beautiful 
than  thou  we  have."  She  could  not  believe  that  a 
more  beautiful  than  she  e.xisted,  so  they  place  the  tree, 
before  her  with  its  gifts  and  mirror,  that  she  may  see 
her  face  reflected  :  the  god  of  the  strong-arms  pulled 
hack  the  door  and  the  sun-goddess  seeing  the  gifts 
made  for  her  and  realizing  the  wish  of  all  that  she 
should  come  forth,  emerged  and  became  again  the  mis- 
tress of  high  heavens  and  the  sun  that  lights  and  heats 
the  world  and  g'ives  life  to  mankind.  Susanoo,  of 
course,  was  dispatched  and  went  down  to  earth  and 
landed  in  Izumo,  where  he  stayed  and  had  many  in- 
teresting adventures :  there  he  married  and  had  many 
gods  for  children  and  the  whole  land  there  became 
populated  with  deities.  Among  the  things  he  did  there 
was  to  battle  with  a  dragon,  from  whose  tail  he  takes 
a  sacred  sword,  liecause  the  sword  from  a  drag'on's 
tail  is  wonderful  and  because  the  battle  that  he  gained 
was  great,  the  sword  was  sent  to  heaven  to  Amaterasu 
by  her  loving  brother. 

Time  passed,  (jods  were  plenty,  both  above  and  on 
the  earth :  finally  Amaterasu  decided  to  send  one  of 
her  own  descendants  down  to  the  earth  to  govern ; 
she  sent  one  messenger  and  another  and  another ;  a 
trail  of  messengers.  They  were  badly  received  or 
failed  to  return.  .At  last,  when  she  was  almost  in 
dspair,  a  trusty  messenger  was  found  who  went  and 
arranged  that  the  child  of  the  sun-goddess  should  de- 
scend to  earth  to  rule.  Aleantime  much  time  has 
passed  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  her  son  that  he 
should  go,  he  said:  "No,  so  much  time  has  passed 
that  I  will  not  go:  my  son  will  go  in  my  stead."  And 
his  son,  the  grandchild  of  the  sun  goddess,  came  to 
earth  :  before  he  left  high  heaven,  his  grandmother 
gave  into  his  possession  the  mirror  (the  famous  mir- 
ror of  the  sakaki  tree  before  the  cave),  the  jewels 
(which  hung  upon  that  same  tree)  and  the  sword 
( which  her  brother  Susanoo  had  sent  to  high  heaven 
after  his  battle  with  the  dragon  )  :  the  grandchild  of 
the  sun  goddess  came  to  earth  with  the  three  treas- 
ures ;  and  the  fifth  in  descent  from  the  sun  goddess 
became  through  the  divine  grandchild  the  first  Em- 
peror of  Japan,  Jimmu  Tenno.  I  have  told  you  so 
much  of  the  old  legend  because  it  is  essential,  if  you 
would  understand  the  prayers  of  Shinto,  that  you 
should  know  that  much.  You  should  know  about  Iza- 
nagi and  Izanami  :  you  should  know  about  the  many,  i 
many  thousands  of  the  .gods :  you  should  know  about 
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Aniaterasu  and  her  retreat  into  the  cave — and  tlie  sa- 
r     cred  tree  with  gifts  upon  it, — and  the  sending  of  her 
I     divine  grandchild  to  the  earth.    You  should  know  that 
her  brother,  Susanoo,  came  to  earth  long  before  her 
-    grandchild  and  you  should  know  that  the  present 
-Mikado  upon  the  throne  of  the  Island  Empire  is  de- 
scendant directly  from  Jimmu  Tenno,  fifth  descent 
from  the  sun  goddess. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  externals  of  Shinto.  Take 
first  the  Shinto  temple  or  shrine.    It  is  a  simple  build- 
ing, very  plain.    A  proper  Shinto  temple  should  not 
be  decorated  with  color  or  with  gilding.    It  should 
have  no  carving.    Enter  such  a  shrine,  and  you  will 
see  no  idols,  no  representations  of  divine  beings  or 
j-aints.    All  is  plain  and  simple,  and  clean :  there  is  an 
altar  on  which  gifts  may  be  placed,  but  no  object  of 
worship  anywhere.    There  may  be  a  mirror,  but  even 
the  mirror  rarely  is  displayed.    There  is  sure  to  be  a 
gohei:  the  gohei  is  a  stick  of  wood  at  the  end  of  which 
there  are  some  papers,  white  papers  usually,  torn  and 
folded  in  strange  form,  hanging.    The  gohei  is  not 
a  god  :  it  is  not  a  prayer ;  it  is  not  an  object  of  worship. 
It  represents  the  sacred  tree  that  was  constructed  for 
the  sun  goddess  and  the  papers  represent  the  gifts  of 
cloth  which  were  offered  to  her  there  in  front  of  the 
cave.    In  many  Shinto  temples  there  is  a  treasure. 
•  For  instance,  in  one  temple  the  sword  which  Susanoo 
took  from  the  tail  of  the  dragon.    But  no  human  eye 
has  seen  that  sword  for  many  hundred  years.    I  have 
no  doubt  the  sword  is  there,  but  it  is  wrapped  in  silk 
and  outside  that  another  wrapping  and  outside  that 
another  and  another ;  the  bundle  so  carefully  wrapped 
in  silk  has  never  been  opened  through  the  centuries ; 
when  the  old  wrapping  becomes  soiled,  worn  or  de- 
cayed, a  new  wrapping  is  added  and  the  old  package 
is  kept  unopened.    In  scores  of  Shinto  temples  there 
are  ancient  relics  of  that  kind,  carefully  kept,  which 
no  human  eye  has  seen,  many  of  w^hich  date  back  in- 
definitely into  the  past.    The 'pottery  used  in  a  Shinto 
shrine  is  very  simple  and  plain  :  none  of  the  splendid 
wares  that  came  from  China  are  to  be  there  seen,  but 
unpainted,  unglazed.  simple,  plain  gray  or  red  pottery 
vessels  bear  the  offerings  to  the  "gods.    Religion  is 
conservative  and  the  things  used  in  Shinto  ceremony 
are  things  such  as  the  old  Japanese  used  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  years  ago.    Let  us  look  at  other  things; 
let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  priests.    The  Shinto 
priest  is  a  non-celibate :  he  may  be  a  married  man  and 
may  have  children  :  when  engaged  in  religious  cere- 
mony, he  is  dressed  in  the  old  dress  of  primitive  Ja- 
pan ;  the  cap  on  his  head  is  of  old  fashion.  Another 
person  partakes  in  the  religious  ceremonials ;  it  is  the 
dancing  girl ;  she  is  dressed  in  white  or  in  white  and 
red,  the  colors  of  Shinto,  the  colors  of  old  Japan. 
Her  dancing  is  graceful  posturing,  slow  and  dignified ; 
she  holds  a  branch  of  sakaki  and  ancient  time-beaters 
as  she  dances :  her  performance  is  meant  to  please  the 
dead. 

There  are  three  forms  of  Shinto,  the  family  wor- 
ship, the  communal  worship  and  the  national  worship. 
All  three  are  forms  of  worship  of  the  dead  and  of 
the  spirits  that  existed  before  there  were  any  dead. 
I  shall  call  your  attention  to  three  ceremonials ;  simple 
ceremonials  and  yet  impressive.  The  first  of  these  is 
one  I  love  to  see.  I  remember  very  w'ell  going  to 
Kanda  :\Iyojjn  on  a  certain  day  when  they  were  cele- 
bratmg  the  7-5-3  ceremony;  on  that  occasion  fathers 
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bring  their  children  who  are  seven  and  five  and  three 
years  of  age  to  the  shrine.  You  understand  it  is  the 
shrine  in  their  own  section  of  the  city;  the  shrine 
where  they  come  into  contact  with  their  own  ancest<jrs 
and  the  ancestral  gods  of  the  group  of  which  they 
form  a  part ;  the  little  ones  are  dressed  in  their  choicest 
clothes;  how  happy  they  appear— the  father  and  the 
three  children  :  they  go  up  onto  the  platform  where  the 
priest  is  waiting  and  bow  down  before  him  on  the 
matting  of  the  platform  and  are  given  the  sweet  wine 
which  binds  the  little  ones  to  the  ancestral  deities; 
It  IS  a  pretty  sight.  Think  of  it;  time  after  time- 
first  at  the  age  of  three,  then  at  five  and  then  at  seven, 
going  with  the  father  to  come  into  direct  communion 
with  the  gods  they  worship,  the  god  of  their  division, 
the  god  of  their  district,  the  one  who  watches  over,' 
the  one  who  cares  for  every  details  of  life,  the  one 
whom  they  please  when  they  are  good  and  displease 
when  they  are  bad. 

There  is  a  ceremonial,  wdiich  I  think  most  people, 
even  Japanese  perhaps,  do  not  think  of  as  such,  on 
the  third  day  of  the  third  month  ;  it  is  called  the  dolls' 
festival.    I  hate  the  description  of  dolls'  festivals  that 
I  have  read :  the  tourist  hunters  all  seem  to  think  that 
the  dolls'  festival  is  a  rather  amiable  effort  to  amuse 
and  please  little  girls.    The  festival  takes  place,  as  we 
have  said,  on  the  third  day  of  the  third  month.  In 
houses  they  arrange  a  series  of  steps,  one  behind  the 
other,  rising  in  odd  number,  five  or  seven  or  nine. 
On  these  platforms  they  arrange  the  dolls,  dolls  that 
the  family  has  protected  and  cared  for  through  cen- 
turies:  they  arrange  too,  little  dishes,  miniature  ini- 
plements.  furniture  and  offerings  of  food  and  drink. 
I  saw  such  a  display  once  in  the  home  of  a  great 
nobleman,  and  as  I  looked  at  them  I  could  see  that 
some  of  the  dolls  were  perhaps  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old;  when  I  saw  the  layout  of  dolls  and 
implements,  furniture  and  offerings  of  food  and  drink, 
I  realized  that  is  was  not  done  only  for  the  amusement 
of  little  girls.    As  I  stood  there  I  thought  how  abso- 
lutely a  part  of  the  owner  a  doll  is  and,  as  I  looked, 
I  felt  the  presence  of  little  children  who  for  two  hun- 
dred years  had  cared  for  these  same  dolls  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  dead,  who  loved  those  toys.    I  real- 
ized that  this  was  no  mere  festivity  for  child  amuse- 
ment.   No,  the  doll's  festival  is  an  occasion  when  the 
whole  family  comes  into  actual  living  contact  with  all 
the  men  and  women  and  children  of  the  distant  past, 
through  things  that  had  been  theirs  and  had  been 
loved  by  them.    It  is  a  great  communion,  that  brings 
them  definitely  to  their  gods,  those  gods,  their  dead, 
from  whom  they  may  receive  the  impulse  which  shall' 
make  them  true  and  honest  and  decent  and  genuine. 

I  have  never  seen  the  bon-matsiiri.  I  have  never 
been  in  Japan  in  summer.  I  confess  I  had  not  had  the 
courage.  I  have  reached  there  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  September:  I  have  left  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
^lay;  but  I  have  never  ventured  to  spend  a  summer 
m  the  country,  so  I  have  never  seen  the  bon-matsiiri. 
the  feast  of  the  dead,  it  comes  in  the  seventh  month' 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  day.  It  is  a  three- 
day  ceremony  .and  during  those  days  the  dead,  the 
millions,  tens  of  millions,  hundreds  of  millions,  of  the 
dead  come  back  to  visit  the  living  in  the  Island  Em- 
pire. Little  lanterns  are  lighted  to  welcome  them  on 
the  first  night,  and  little  offerings  of  food  and  drink 
and  other  things  that  please  are  set  out  during  the 
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(lays ;  at  the  last,  the  dead  are  bidden  fond  farewell 
and  sent  off  in  little  boats  with  lights  and  food  and 
drink,  and  the  divine  dead  return  to  the  place  of  the 
gods. 

Ise  is  the  portion  of  Japan,  where  the  divine  grand- 
son descended  and  took  possession  :  it  is  the  region  in 
which  Jimmn  Tenno  lived  and  ruled  as  first  emperor 
of  Japan.  I  have  been  to  the  National  Shrines  at  Ise. 
They  are  very  simple.  Some  foreigners  have  said 
that  when  you  get  there  there  is  nothing  to  see  and 
that  one  cannot  see  it  anyway.  For  wdiat  purpose 
were  the  shrines  at  Ise  built?  To  guard  the  sacred 
mirror.  You  remember  the  mirror :  you  remember 
the  sacred  tree  outside  the  cave  and  how  the  sun-god- 
dess looked  into  the  mirror  in  order  to  see  her  beauty 
there.  That  is  the  mirror  at  Ise.  but  no  one  has  seen 
it  for  a  thousand  years.  Shrouded  in  its  wrappings, 
it  is  kept  in  the  little  shrine :  a  little  shrine,  so  plain 
and  simple,  reproducing  a  house  of  ancient  time,  a 
shrine  that  stands  only  for  twenty  years,  wdien  a  new 
shrine  exactly  like  it  is  built,  on  the  adjacent  plat  of 
ground.  The  shrine  and  its  courtyard  are  enclosed 
by  a  high  fence :  outside  of  that  is  a  courtyard  and 
another  fence ;  and  then  another  courtyard  and  fence ; 
and  outside  of  that  a  fourth  courtyard  and  fence. 
Most  pilgrims  wdio  go  to  Ise  stand  without  the  outer 
fence,  seeing  little  but  the  fence,  though  perhaps,  from 
the  rear,  they  catch  sight  of  the  roof  of  the  little  old- 
fashioned  building.  But  to  that  little  shrine,  the  Em- 
peror goes  to  worship  for  his  people ;  to  it  the  victors 
when  they  came  back  from  the  great  war  went  to 
thank  their  divine  ancestors,  that  she  had  been  with 
her  children  in  their  effort,  and  given  them  success 
in  war ;  to  it  the  great  and  good  of  all  the  centuries 
have  gone  to  worship,  for  every  loyal  Japanese  should 
visit  once  at  least,  the  national  shrines.  A  common 
man  usually  stands  without  in  prayer  and  does  noth- 
ing" more ;  one  favored  may  pass  through  the  first  gate- 
way, into  the  first  enclosure ;  he  may  walk  through 
the  courtyard  covered  with  smooth,  water-worn  stones 
up  to  the  second  gate :  a  nobleman  may  pass  the  sec- 
ond gate  and  walk  across  the  pebble-strewn  court)'ard 
to  the  third  gate,  and  there  he  stops :  a  prince  of  the 
imperial  family  passes  through  the  third  gate  and  goes 
across  that  courtyard  to  the  fourth  gate ;  and  the  Em- 
peror passes  throug'h  the  fourth  gate  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  divine  ancestors  and  asks  her  blessing  for 
himself  and  for  the  nation.  It  is  my  custom  when  I 
am  in  Japan  to  wear  the  dress  of  the  Japanese.  I 
have  many  reasons  for  it,  into  which  I  need  not  enter. 
On  the  whole,  I  feel  that  for  me  to  wear  the  dress  of 
Japan  is  a  higher  compliment  and  a  greater  honor 
than  it  would  be  for  me  to  dress  in  any  other  fashion. 
When  I  went  to  Ise  in  my  last  journey,  they  were 
anxious  to  do  everything-  for  me.  I  might  have  passed 
through  the  first  gate  and  I  might  have  passed  through 
the  second  gate,  and  I  might  have  gone  into  the  sec- 
ond enclosure  and  stood  before  the  third  gate.  A 
high  honor !  But  I  was  dressed  in  Japanese  clothing 
and  today  Japanese  dress  has  no  access  to  the  gods. 
I  felt,  however,  that  I  showed  a  higher  honor  to  the 
gods  and  to  the  divine  ancestors  in  my  Japanese  cere- 
monial garb,  than  I  could  have  done  if  I  had  put 
upon  my  head  a  stove-pipe  hat  and  on  my  body  a 
Prince  Albert  coat  and  passed  the  gates  and,  I  was 
willing  to  stand  without  and  look  at  the  gates  and 
fence  and  peer  through  at  the  pebbles  in  the  courtyard, 


and  make  no  nearer  approach  than  the  poorest  person 
of  Japan  might  have  done  to  the  ancestral  shrine. 

I  have  been  to  Izumo  :  I  have  seen  the  famous  shrine 
of  Kizuke.  Vou  remember  that  Izumo  is  where  Su- 
sanoo,  after  his  quarrels,  came  to  earth.  It  was  in 
that  district  that  he  killed  the  dragon  and  took  the 
sword.  It  was  from  there  that  he  sent  the  sword 
back  to  his  heavenly  sister.  It  was  there  that  he  mar- 
ried and  had  children  and  populated  the  land  with 
new  deities.  Remember  that  this  was  long  before  the 
divine  grandson  came  to  earth,  and  this  shrine  at 
Izumo  is  the  oldest  of  the  great  Shinto  shrines  and  in 
that  place  of  worship  is  a  minister  and  priest,  who  is 
himself  divine,  a  living  god.  I  have  seen  that  priest 
and  I  have  seen  that  shrine :  I  passed  through  that 
gateway  and  stood  in  front  of  the  great  shrine  itself, 
and  stood  with  pride  and  honor  when  I  realized  that 
there,  indeed,  I  stood  before  the  oldest  religious  es- 
tablishment of  the  Em]-)ire.  The  kaiiiiiishi  was  kind 
enough  to  receive  me :  1  talked  with  him  personally : 
he  is  the  eighty-second  in  lineal  descent  from  the  old 
god  Susanoo.  Eighty-two  generations  between  him 
and  that  divine  being,  who  first  entered  Japan  from 
the  old  heavens. 

I  have  been  to  Atsuta.  It  is  not  so  grand  as  Ise  in 
the  common  mind,  but  it  is  famous,  and  important. 
Though  of  less  significance,  it  is  the  shrine  where  the 
sw(ird  is  kept  in  all  its  wrappings ;  the  very  sword 
that  Susanoo  took  from  the  tail  of  the  dragon  is  in 
that  little  shrine.  At  Atsuta  I  was  received  with 
kindness  and  high  honor.  There  the  first  gate  was 
opened  and  I  walked  across  the  courtyard:  I  passed 
the  second  gateway  and  went  into  the  second  court- 
yard :  there  my  faithful  servant  had  to  stay  behind 
and  I  went  up  to  the  third  gateway  wdiere  a  cushion 
was  set  for  me  and  I  knelt.  The  servant  who  placed 
the  cushion  then  withdrew  ;  the  old  priest  stood  far 
behind  and  behind  hini  my  faithful  servant  and  I  was 
left  alone ;  there  before  the  third  gate  of  the  great 
and  famous  shrine  of  Atsuta,  with  its  ancient  sword, 
I  felt  myself  in  touch  with  old  Japan.  What  are  the 
kanii:'  They  are  superior  beings;  gods  and  deities; 
but  every  man  who  is  good  is  kaiiii:  every  man  who 
leads  a  true  life  is  kaini:  there  is  divinity  in  every  man, 
who  acts  to  others  as  a  true  man  should ;  it  is  but  a 
little  step  from  the  kami  in  the  living  man  to  the  kami. 
when  a  man  is  dead.  It  is  a  fine  thought ;  I  think  it 
is  a  great  idea  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  the  past  after  all 
is  all  we  have ;  we  are  all  what  we  are  because  the 
past  was  what  it  was ;  sum  up  all  that  is  within  us 
and  whence  came  it ;  if  we  do  not  get  our  inspiration 
from  the  past,  if  we  do  not  get  all  that  we  are,  for 
good  or  evil  out  of  the  past.  I  know  not  whence  we 
get  it.  The  more  closely  we  are  in  touch  with  it  and 
the  prouder  we  are  of  it  and  the  more  we  give  it  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  us,  the  truer  our  religion.  And 
what  of  Shinto  in  the  time  to  come?  Will  it  survive? 
Has  it  a  future? 

Can  a  barbaric  faith  keep  on  through  civilization 
or  will  it  pass?  Has  Shinto  outlived  its  usefulness? 
I  suspect  there  are  many  who  think  that  Shinto  passes, 
but  I  doubt  that  it  does.  The  nineteenth  century 
throughout  the  world  was  a  time  of  crumbling  creeds. 
Japan  felt  the  crumbling,  and  a  people  who  had  been 
trained  through  a  thousand  years  by  Shinto,  by  Bud- 
dhism and  by  Confucianism  in  a  few  years  time 
seemed  to  lose  all  religion,  and  with  it  moral  and  con- 
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trolling  impulses.    Tlie  whole  world  has  suffered  in 
the  same  way.    ff>  have  suffered.   Where  is  the  moral 
fiber  of  our  past  ?   Gone  with  our  worship.    India  has 
suffered.    Today  in  India  they  are  trying  to  give  the 
people  something  which  will  produce  out  of  the  men 
and  women  of  today  such  as  lived  before.    China  has 
suffered,  and  a  godless  and  untrained  China  faces  dan- 
ger and  destruction.    Japan,  of  course,  has  suft"ered 
with  the  relaxation  of  the  old  restraints  and  discip- 
hne  of  Its  three  religions— Shinto,  Buddhism  and  Con- 
fucianism.   The  government  of  Japan  today  is  grap- 
plmg  with  the  question.  "How  shall  we  develop  men? 
How  shall  vv-e  give  people  moral  fiber?    How  shall 
\ye  get  young  men  and  w  omen  who  amount  to  some- 
thing.^'   Many  say,  "Give  them  Christianity  and  the 
problem  is  solved."    Many,  no  doubt,  believe  that  the 
Christian  missionary  will  replace  the  old  influences 
of  Japan  by  the  Bible.    But  it  can  never  be  so ;  and 
why?    What  has  Christianity  to  offer  to  Japan  ^  \ 
Christianity  that  had  a  hell  with  blazing  fire,  a  Chris- 
tianitv  with  vicarious  atonement,  a  Christianity  with 
a  dnnne  saviour  may  appeal  to  pagan  lands;  but  no 
such  Christianity  is  taught  today,  here  or  there,  and 
a  Christianity  without  those  three  elements  is  not 
needed  in  Japan.    Evervthing  that  is  left  after  those 
three  things  are  taken  out  of  Christianitv,  Japan  has 
and  has  had  for  centuries. 

Take  out  those  three  things  from  Christianitv  and 
what  IS  left^    The  golden  rule:    "Do  unto  others  as 
\ou  would  that  they  should  do  unto  vou."    Did  not 
the  Japanese  have  that?   That  is  Confucianism  Con- 
fucius, the  greatest  teacher  that  the  worid  ever  saw 
the  man  who  taught  the  most  practical  system  of 
ethics  that  the  world  has  ever  known,  taught  the 
golden  rule,  and  you  need  not  send  Christian  mission- 
aries to  Japan  to  carrv  it  thither,  for  they  have  it 
Another  notable  item  in  Christian  doctrine  is— "What- 
soever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap  "   There  is 
no  higher  teaching  in  the  Christianitv  of  the  day  than 
that,  and  have  not  the  Japanese  that?   What  is  karma? 
It  IS  the  very  essence  of  Buddhism:  it  is  simply  the 
teachmg  that  "Wliat  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap      Do  we  need  to  send  missionaries  to  Tapan  to 
teach  them  the  fundamental  dogma  of  the  Buddhist 
faith.-'    And  what  else  can  we  teach  them?    Ah  well 
we  can  remind  them  of  the  mightv  cloud  of  witnesses 
and  urge  them  in  that  presence  to  run  their  race  But 
Shinto,  with  Its  myriads  of  kami  is  an  influence  and 
inspiration  far  greater  than  the  apostle's  audience,  and 
Japan  needs  no  new  and  foreign  impulse  to  right 'con- 
duct. 

Japan  will  live.  It  will  regain  a  moral  fiber  The 
future  youth  of  Japan  will  achieve  the  same  great 
things  that  the  Japanese  of  the  past  have  done  but 
Shinto  and  Buddhism  and  Confucianism  are  quite' able 
to  give  them  the  instruction  and  the  training  which 
they  need,  and  until  Christianity  has  something  new 
to  offer  It  IS  unnecessary  to  send  missionaries  to' them 


If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish  ;  if  we  work 
upon  brass,  time  will  efface  it :  if  we  rear  temples,  they 
will  crumble  into  dust ;  but  if  we  work  upon  our  im- 
mortal mmds— if  we  imbue  them  with  principles  with 
the  just  fear  of  God  and  love  of  our  fellow  men,  we 
engrave  on  those  tablets  something  which  will  brighten 
for  all  etemity.—Seottish  Rite  BuUetm  " 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Married  Women  as  Wage  Workers 

Dear  Unity  : — 

Referring  to  the  very  appreciative  review  of  my 
book,  the  Rise  of  the  Working  Class,  which  appears 
m  your  issue  of  April  1st,  for  which  I  am  dul}-  grate- 
ful, I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  exj^lanation  of 
the  point  that  your  reviewer  thinks  I  have  not  suffi- 
ciently elucidated  in  my  book. 

Speaking  of  the  enforced  celibacy  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  women,  incident  to  the  fact  that  the  men  are 
not  able  to  earn  a  wage  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
the  wife  and  children  in  decency  and  comfort,  your 
reviewer  thinks  I  have  not  given  sufficient  considera- 
tion to  "the  possibility  of  a  marriage  in  which  both 
husband  and  wife  are  wage  earners,  in  which  the 
woman  who  has  attained  skill  and  ability  and  a  good 
position  in  her  chosen  work  or  profession  remains 
economically  independent  by  continuing  that  work  after 
marriage." 

I  have  considered  that  possibility  bi;iefly  on  pao-es 
12o,  126  and  127  of  the  Rise  of  the  Working  Class. 
I  say:    "It  is  possible  for  the  young  woman  today  to 
earn  her  own  living:  to  be  free  from  the  restraints 
and  cares  of  the  family  life  and  she  will  not  give  up 
that  freedom  unless  she  believes  that  in  return  for  her 
sacrifice,  she  will  receive  in  the  marriage  estate,  as 
much  security  and  comfort  as  she  is  able  to  obtain  for 
herself  while  a  single  woman.   The  young  man  is  earn- 
ing $10  or  §15  a  week:  the  woman  nearly  as  much. 
If  they  pool  their  salaries  and  set  up  an  establishment 
they  can  live  in  comparative  comfort:  but  the  instant 
they  marry  this  pooling  becomes  almost  impossible. 
The  duties  of  the  wife  and  stenographer  conflict.  The 
wife,  if  she  is  true  to  her  duty,  must  take  care  of  her 
husband  in  all  that  pertains  to  his  personal  comfort, 
cook  his  food,  make  his  bed,  wash  his  clothing,  and 
in  many  cases  make  her  and  his  garments.    This  work 
is  enough,  if  properly  done,  to  occupy  her  time  and 
exhaust  her  strength.   The  stenographer  must  be  down 
at  her  office  at  eight  o'clock,  with  an  alert  mind,  with 
muscles  untired  and  must  be  in  her  place  until  night 
fall.   Now  it  is  impossible  that  the  stenographer  should 
do  what  the  wife  does  and  \et  be  able  for  her  own 
task:  as  a  consequence,  when  the  clerk  and  the  sten- 
ographer marry,  the  income  of  the  stenographer  ceases 
and  both  must  subsist  upon  the  earnings  of  the  clerk. 
But  the  stenographer  has  acquired  a  certain  inde- 
pendence: has  indulged  tastes,  has  been  spending 
money  in  a  way.  incompatable  with  the  narrow  means 
upon  which  she  and  her  husband  must  live.  The 
young  people  can  no  longer  hide  this  state  of  affairs 
from  themselves.   They  know  that  they  cannot  indulge 
themselves  in  the  luxuries  of  married  life  with  ffs 
house  and  its  children." 

This  is  to  be  sure  a  most  inadequate  discussion  of 
the  subject  with  which  it  deals,  but  it  was  all  that  the 
general  plan  of  the  book  permits. 

If  John  and  Mary,  each  earning  an  income,  set  up 
housekeeping,  Mary  must  either  do  the  work  of  the 
house  or  hire  it  done.  If  she  does  it  herself,  she  can- 
not at  the  same  time  earn  her  wage  or  salarv.  If  she 
hires  it  done,  she  must  spend  what  she  earns  in  pay- 
ing others  to  do  her  proper  work  as  a  wife,  and  in 
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that  case,  John  is  economically  no  better  oft'  than  be- 
fore his  marriage  and  has  few  or  none  of  the  com- 
forts of  a  home.  His  wife  is  in  no  sense  his  help- 
mate ;  she  simply  helps  herself  and  their  unity  is  lack- 
ing in  the  great  essential  of  a  common  interest.  They 
are  at  the  best  only  pals  and  are  in  no  sense  that  one 
tiesh,  which  is  considered  the  ideal  of  married  life. 

I  have,  in  other  parts  of  the  book,  dwelt  upon  the 
position  of  the  mother,  under  modern  economic  con- 
ditions. This  great  function  pre-cludes  her  from  en- 
tering into  the  modern  system  of  wage  earning  For 
nearly  a  year  before  the  birth  of  her  child,  and  for  quite 
a  year  after,  she  has  and  can  have  no  proper  place  in 
any  store  or  factor}-.  A  child-bearing  woman  and  the 
child-nursing  woman  is  altogether  out  of  place  in  such 
])ublic  institutions.  If  she  be  a  true  mother,  nursing 
her  child,  she  would  have  to  bring  the  child  to  her 
place  of  work  in  order  that  every  two  hours  she  might 
give  it  the  breast.  No  factory  or  store  could,  or 
would,  permit  such  an  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the 
mother  during  working  hours.  And  as  for  the  period 
just  prior  to  birth,  decency  forbids  the  exposure  of 
the  mother  during  her  period  of  child-bearing". 

It  is  only  pgssihle  for  a  man  and  a  woman  to  con- 
tinue each  as  a  wage  earner  by  refusing  the  great  pur- 
pose of  marriage,  which  is  child  production  and  child 
nurture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  are  doing  this  very  thing. 
They  are  man  and  wife,  not  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing and  nurturing  children,  but  simply  for  mutual 
companionship  and  comfort.  They  are  artificially 
avoiding  children ;  with  what  effect  upon  their  own 
moral  nature  and  u])on  the  future  of  the  race,  I  do 
not  now  care  to  consider.  The  fact  is,  that  this  whole 
matter  is  now  in  tlie  melting  pot.  The  ancient  agnatic 
family,  the  product  of  evolutionary  forces  that  are 
now  spent,  is  in  process  of  dissolution.  What  is  to 
come  after  it  no  one  can  at  present  more  than  surmise. 
For  my  part,  I  am  not  the  prophet  or  the  son  of  the 
prophet,  but  I  have  a  vision  of  a  larger  grouping  of 
human  beings  than  that  which  was  possible  under  the 
family  regime.  I  do  not  care  to  name,  nor  to  describe 
that  group :  at  present  we  are  in  a  transition  state  with 
all  the  dangers  incident  to  travel.  We  should  be  care- 
ful how  .we  judge  and  how  we  decide.  No  outcries  of 
free  love  or  other  words  of  approbrium  will  help  the 
matter.  The  ancient  family  is  gone,  the  new  com- 
munity is  coming.  Let  us  speed  the  parting  and  wel- 
come the  coming  guest.         Algernon  S.  Cr.m'SEV. 


ROADSIDE  REST. 

(Anonymous  inscription  at  the  entrance  of  a  little  wayside  burial-ground 
at  North  Woodstock,  N.  H.) 

Such  quiet  sleep  has  come  to  them, 

The  Springs  and  Autumns  pass, 
Nor  do  they  know  if  it  be  snow 

Or  daisies  in  the  grass. 

All  day  the  birches  bend  to  hear 

The  river's  undertone; 
Across  the  hush  a  fluting  thrusli 

Sings  evensong  alone. 

But  down  their  dream  there  drifts  no  sound; 

The  winds  may  sob  and  stir; 
On  the  still  breast  of  Peace  they  rest — 

And  they  are  glad  of  her. 

— Exchange. 
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Let  your  forbearance  he  knon'u  unto  all  men. 

iv  :  5. 

Let  your  forbearing  spirit  be  plain  to  everyone. 

20th  Cent.  New  Test. 

Philippians  is  not  a  long  letter  and  the  available 
commentarv  upon  it  is  not  extensive.  According  to 
the  Book  of  Acts  Paul  first  entered  Philippi  about  52 
or  53  A.  D.,  while  on  his  second  missionary  journey.  ■ 
He  left  Tarsus,  his  birthplace,  and  traveled  through 
Galatia,  Thyatira  and  Mysia  to  the  city  of  Troas. 
While  there,  within  sight  of  the  shore  of  Macedonia, 
he  had  the  vision  and  the  call,  "Come  over  and  help 
us!"  Setting  sail  for  Neapolis  he  took  the  road  to 
Philijjpi.  This  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  visited 
bv  Paul  and  was  named  by  Philip,  King  of  Macedo- 
nia and  father  of  Alexander,  for  himself.  It  is  situated 
eight  or  nine  miles  inland,  thirty-three  miles  north- 
east of  Amphipolis  and  a  hundred  miles  from  Thessa- 
lonica.  A  short  tramp  on  the  Via  Egnation.  the  great 
mountain  road  forming  the  highway  between  Italy  and 
Asia  Minor,  brought  Paul  to  the  summit  of  a  nioun- 
tain  rising  to  a  height  of  1,600  feet,  from  which  he 
had  a  glorious  view,  of  the  sea.  The  city  fell  into 
Roman  hands  in  42  B.  C.  after  the  great  battle  of 
Philippi,  in  which  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  defeated. 

It  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  this  battle 
that  Paul  and  his  companions  entered  the  city  to 
deliver  their  message  of  peace.  The  Jews  being  few 
in  Philippi,  there  was  no  synagogue.  There  were 
some  Gentiles,  mostly  women,  who  had  adopted  Jew- 
ish principles.  Paul's  message  was  listened  to  with 
interest  and  many  turned  to  him.  The  story  goes 
that  Lydia  was  so  taken  with  Paul  and  Silas  that  she 
invited  them  to  stay  in  her  house.  Evidently  there 
existed  the  warmest  feeling  of  sympathy  and  confi- 
dence between  Paul  and  the  members  of  the  band 
at  this  place.  We  find  very  little  trace  of  misunder- 
standing, and  evidently  no  necessity  for  Paul  to  re- 
state his  position  as  in  his  letters  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians  and  Corinthians.  On  the  contrary  he  was  glad 
to  receive  their  gifts  and  proofs  of  their  affection. 
Twice  at  least  the  Philippians  sent  him  money. 

After  three  years'  residence  at  Ephesus  it  appears 
that  Paul  was  again  at  Philippi  on  two  visits  with 
an  interval  spent  in  Galatia.  After  the  parting  in 
58  we  have  no  record  of  any  communication  between 
the  Apostle  and  friends  until  the  year  61  or  62,  when 
the  news  reached  Philippi  that  after  his  long  confine- 
ment in  Palestine,  Paul  had  been  taken  as  a  prisoner 
to  Rome.  At  once  they  sent  Epaphras  with  gifts  'to 
aid  and  cheer  him  in  his  trouble.  The  messenger  was 
kindled  with  fresh  enthusiasm  by  Paul  and  threw 
himself  with  heart  and  soul  into  the  work,  which  was 
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so  hard  that  he  was  worn  out  and  nearly  died. 

In  reading  this  letter,  one  is  touched  with  the  in- 
tense personal  love  expressed.  Altht>ugh  in  chains 
Paul's  outlook  is  that  of  hope  and  cheer,  gratitude 
and  much  confidence  in  the  Philippians.  He  ex- 
horted them  to  work  in  unity  and  humility  and  pre- 
sented Christ  as  the  great  example.  The'  letter  has 
four  chapters.  Chapter  I  consists  of  an  introduction : 
Chapter  II  is  a  plea  for  humility  and  unselfish  love; 
Chapter  III,  warning  against  false  Jewish  teachings ; 
and  Chapter  IV  a  further  appeal  for  steadfastness 
and  unity. 

According  to  the  Encyclopedia  Biblica  this  epistle 
is  not  all  the  work  of  Paul.    Down  to  1835  it  was 
considered  authentic.    Then  the  German  critics  be- 
gan to  say  only  four  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  could 
be  accepted  as  unquestionably  genuine.  Bruno  Bauer's 
conclusion  was  that  its  date  was  not  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.    But  criticism  before 
everything  else  demands  freedom,  and  the  critics  hold 
that  this,  like  all  other  ancient  writings,  requires  to 
be  read  and  judged  on  its  merits  before  anything  can 
be  fitly  said  as  to  its  probable  origin.    For  instance, 
they  say  the  salutation  differs  in  this  from  other 
letters,  and  that  it  is  addressed  "to  all  the  Saints  of 
Christ  Jesus  at  Philippi.  with  the  bishops  and  dea- 
cons," raising  the  questions  as  to  who  are  these?  and 
where  do  they  live?    Then  the  Philippians  are  ad- 
dressed in  an  exaggerated  manner  as  if  they  alone,  by 
way  of  exception,  were  worthy  to  occupv  Paul's 
thought.    Finally  Paul  praises  himself  and  holds  him- 
self up  as  an  example.    These  are  some  of  the  many 
difficulties.    It  is  considered  by  many  critics  as  not  a 
letter  in  the  real  sense  of  the' word,  but  a  document 
to  be  read  aloud  to  the  congregation.    The  author,  at 
any  rate,  is  acquainted  with  Romans,  Corinthians  and 
Galatians,  and  perhaps  Hphesians,  as  is  shown  in  par- 
allel words  and  passages.    The  Biblica  presents  more 
evidence  of  non-Pauline  authorship,  but  states  that  it 
is  not  necessarily  of  fraudulent  authorship,  but  a  mod- 
estly written  document  under  the  name  of  someone 
highly  esteemed.    The  Biblica  also  gives  a  probable 
date  of  125  A.  D.  and  that  the  author  probablv  lived 
in  Syria  or  Asia  Minor  and  belonged  to  the  Pauline 
school.    The  value  of  the  work  lies  in  the  light  it 
throws  on  this  movement  during  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century. 

However,  I  like  to  feel  that  the  letter  is  of  and 
from  Paul,  and  that  in  his  sorrow  and  imprisonment 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  send  this  love  letter  to  his 
congregation.  It  is  fine  to  feel  that  one  group  of 
people  thought  of  Paul  as  a  personality  and  minis- 
tered to  his  personal  comfort. 

Prof.  E.  DeWitt  Burton  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, who  accepts  the  letter  as  being  the  work  of 
Paul,  says : 

"But  if  anyone  hastily  concludes  that  a  letter  written  thus 
without  sharply  defined  and  single  purpose  is  necessarily  tame 
and  commonplace,  he  will  greatly  err.  Whether  Pau'l  e\  er 
wrote  a  dull  and  uninteresting  letter  we  do  not  surelv  know 
Certain  it  is  that  the  letter  which  Epaphroditus  carried  back 
to  Fhihppi  was  not  of  that  character.  Interesting  glimpses 
into  the  apostle's  situation  and  experiences  in  Rome  and  a 
still  more  interesting  revelation  of  some  of  his  deepest 
thoughts  concerning  Christ,  warm  personal  affection  and  loftv 
religious  aspiration,  flashes  of  indignation  against  the  mis- 
chief makers  and  tears  of  grief  over  those  who  pervert  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  combine  to  make  a  letter  of  surpassinc^ 
charm  and  interest.  Were  it  the  onlv  Pauline  letter  extaiU 
we  should  still  be  able  to  form  a  fairly  true  picture  of  Paul 


and  a  fairly  just  conception  of  what  he  believed  and  what 
he  stood  for.  For  its  information  concerning  the  life  of  the 
apostle  and  its  light  upon  his  character,  for  its  contribution 
to  a  knowledge  of  his  doctrinal  conception  of  Christianitv. 
and  for  its  more  general  testimonv  to  the  historv  of  tli'v 
Apostolic  Age.  the  letter  will  richly  repay  careful  study." 

This  is  a  letter,  sweet,  tender  and  very  beautiful, 
the  spirit  of  it  indicated  in  a  few  verses  from  the  clos- 
ing chapter: 

"Do  not  be  anxious  about  anything:  but  under  all  circum- 
stances, b\-  prayer  and  entreaty  joined  with  thanksgiving, 
make  your  needs  known  to  God.  Then  the  peace  of  God, 
which  is  beyond  all  human  understanding,  will  stand  guard 
over  your  hearts  and  thoughts,  through  your  union  with 
Christ  Jesus." 

In  connection  with  these  lessons  it  is  interesting  to 
estimate  the  number  of  miles  Paul  traveled.  His  first 
journey  covered  1,075  miles.  He  went  to'Galatia,  then 
Tarsus,  came  around  Cyprus  to  Iconium,  Lystra, 
Derbe,  then  back  to  Tarsus. 

The  second  journey  covered  2,500  miles,  from  Tar- 
sus up  to  Philippi,  through  Berea,  down  to  Corinth, 
and  then  to  Ephesus. 

The  third  journey  he  probably  went  over  the  whole 
road.  Starting  at  Ephesus,  he  went  down  to  Jerusa- 
lem, back  to  Antioch,  through  Roman  Asia,  way  up 
through  Macedonia,  down  to  Corinth,  retraced  his 
steps  through  Macedonia  to  Ephesus  and  then  back, 
skirting  the  coast  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  down  to 
Jerusalem  again,  3,600  miles. 

The  fourth  journey,  the  one  on  which  he  went  to 
Rome,  aggregated  2,075  miles.  Making  a  total  dis- 
tance traveled  of  nearly  10.000  miles. 

Another  interesting  item  taken  from  Paul's  letters 
is  a  list  of  the  different  personalities  mentioned,  to- 
taling fifty-six  names. 

(1)  Where  is  Phillipi— something  of  its  history? 

(2)  Give  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  the  letter  to  Phillin- 
lans. 

(3)  How  did  Phillipians  appear  to  regard  Paul? 

(4)  What  is  the  value  of  this  epistle  today? 


THE  BARN  I.\  THE  RAIN. 


Gray  barn  and  draggled  meadow. 

Blurred  green  of  grass  and  leaves, 
The  sky  an  awful  shadow. 

For  on  her  gray  face  weaves 

The  rain  with  silver  threads. 

That  fleck  the  muddy  puddle. 
That  rattle  on  the  sheds 

Where  the  cold  cattle  huddle! 

Then  oh,  the  haymow  soft 

And  deep  and  dark  and  warm. 
On  sweet  hay  piled  aloft— 

AMiile  overhead  the  Storm 

Sweeps  the  wet  shingles,  drips 

\t  eaves,  makes  music  wild — 
\\t  listen ;  the  soul  slips 

Years  back  and  is  a  child. 

Somehow  as  at  the  start 

We  turn  from  Life's  hot  foam. 
Get  in  the  World's  warm  heart. 

Yea,  make  Earth's  heart  our  home ! 

And  lie  there  warm,  secure, 

Yea,  as  a  child  of  five. 
Heart  cleansed,  serene  and  pure 

And  glad  to  be  alive. 

—James  Opfenheiiii. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  Country,  tc  do  G»od  is  my  Religion." 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

Since  coming  to  this  lovely  land  of 
California  I  have  discovered  a  secret,  the 
secret  of  making  a  thoroughly  success- 
ful and  happy  vacation  journey,  a  jour- 
ney wherein  hearty  welcome  and  cour- 
tesy and  personal  interest  await  one 
everywhere,  and  the  unstinted  hounties 
of  the  country  and  its  big-hearted  peo- 
ple are  simply  poured  upon  one. 

That  secret  is  this:  to  just  trail  along 
through  the  country  wherever  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones  has  made  his  triuniplial 
progress  a  few  weeks  previously — pref- 
erably on  his  "March  escape,"  and  at 
intervals  quietly  drop  the  suggestion  that 
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you  are  one  of  tlie  humble  lambs  of 
Mr.  Jones'  home  flock.  Just  try  it  and 
see  how  beautifully  it  works,  how  faces 
light  up  and  hands  fly  out  and  hearts' 
glow  through  kindling  eyes,  and  you  feel 
right  away  that  you  have  heen  taken 
into  the  larger  home  of  humanity.  You 
liave  found,  not  only  so  many,  many  of 
the  old  AH  Souls  friends  who  liave  been 
drawn  hy  the  lure  of  this  magic  country 
away  from  the  Windy  City,  but  unnum- 
bered new  ones,  real  folks,  to  whose 
confidence  and  love  that  one  name  is  an 
■'open  sesame." 

To'^vake  up  on  Easter  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  suddenly  remember  you  are  two 
thousand  miles  away  from  home  with 
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several  very  high  mountain  ranges  in- 
tervening, gives  to  most  anybody  a  fairly 
good  excuse  for  experiencing  just  a  bit 
of  an  eastward  tug.  But  we  had  tlie 
ride  across  San  Francisco's  beautiful  bay 
to  Berkeley  to  h\ovj  away  the  cobwebs, 
and  then  the  welcome  from  dear  Mr. 
Hosnier  standing  under  the  Wisteria- 
loaded  porcli  of  his  imique  little  shingled 
church,  and  the  many  handclasps  and 
the  exclamations,  "Oh,  you  are  one  of 
Mr.  Jones'  lucky  people  !" 

And  then  the  real  Pacific  Ocean  fish 
dinner  with  newly  met  relations-in-law, 
followed  by  three  hours  of  delightful 
riding  on  the  beautiful  hills  beliind 
Berkeley  and  Oakland — the  spurs  of  tlie 
Coast  Range  they  told  me — with  a  sun- 
set that  closed  a  perfect  Easter  Sunday. 
And  so  all  the  way  down  the  state, — 
at  Los  .Angeles,  at  Pasadena,  at  Santa 
Monica,  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Tamalnais, 
here  at  San  Diego  and  out  at  the  theo- 
sophical  headquarters  at  Point  Loma, 
were  old  and  new  friends  with  hands 
and  hearts  still  glowing  with  a  warmth 
that  reached  out  and  enveloped  one  who 
was  proud  to  claim  the  friendship  of 
this  dear  mutual  comrade.  Yesterday 
(Sunday)  afternoon  in  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Building  at  the  Fair,  Zona  Gale  read 
one  of  her  stories  and  made  a  plea  for 
the  Working  Women's  League,  and  she 
was  introduced  Ijy  Gertrude  Longe- 
necker,  once  our  little  Sunday  School 
girl  at  All  Souls,  but  now  an  efficient 
and  popular  teaclier  at  the  Normal 
School  in  San  Diego. 

But  we  must  not  give  Mr.  Jones  all 
the  credit  for  the  excellent  temper  and 
attitude  of  the  people  of  California, 
found  without  exception  all  over  the 
State.  From  one  end  to  the  other  of 
tin's  big  connnonwealth  you  could  hunt 
with  the  philosopher's  lantern  supple- 
mented by  a  first-class  microscope  and 
you  could  not  lind  anything  bearing  the 
slightest  reseml^lance  to  a  grouch,  though 
1  fancy  fairly  good  reasons  for  grouchi- 
ness  could  be  revealed  hy  the  financial 
liackers  of  the  two  expositions  and  the 
thousand  and  one  other  propositions  that 
are  in  process  of  evolution  liere. 

The  expositions,  both  at  San  Francisco 
and  at  San  Diego,  are  lieautiful;  that  at 
San  Francisco  nnicli  tlie  larger  and  more 
lirilliant,  of  course,  than  the  little  gem  at 
San  Diego,  Jieing  planned  on  more  rest- 
ful lines  with  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
love  of  the  out-of-doors  which  is  in- 
grained in  us  all.  There  are  rows  and 
rows  of  magnificent  palms,  pepper  trees, 
acachias,  camphor  trees  and  all  sorts  of 
evergreens  and  shining  leafed  magnolias 
and  vine  covered  pergolas  and  arcades 
standing  where,  I  am  told,  there  was 
little  but  sage  brush  less  than  three  years 
ago.  All  these  afford  shelter  from  the 
sun,  which  is  very  grateful :  and  then, 
oh.  blessed  be  the  thoughtfulness  of  the 
wise  management,  everywhere,  without 
stint,  are  placed  in  cool,  shady  spots, 
good,  stout,  substantial  seats  having 
backs  at  the  right  angle  for  weary 
soines :  and,  handy  to  every  part  of  the 
grounds,  are  excellent  restaurants  and 
cafeterias  where  good  food  may  be  se- 
cured at  very  reasonable  prices.  T 
sliould  like  very  much  to  tell  you  of  tlie 
model  farm  and  its  bungalow  home,  but 
I  must  stop  somewhere. 

As  for  the  flowers  at  both  places,  and. 
in  fact,  all  over  the  southern  half  of 
the  State,  words  fail  to  express  their 
wonderful  beauty  and  profusion.  On 
entering  the  main  great  piazza  at  the- 
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San  Francisco  Fair,  the  eye  is  involun 
tarily  caught  and  held  by  the  delicate 
tracery  and  color  of  the  exquisite  Jewel 
Tower,  high  up  against  the  steady  blue 
of  the  sky.    You  walk  entranced,  gazing 
upward  at  that  fairy  vision  until  you 
almost  stumble  onto  an  enormous  bed  of 
yellow  pansies,  poppies  and  tulips.  At 
its  center  is  a  fountain  guarding  the 
splendid  marble  figure  typifying  "The 
Energy  of  the  West,"  but  it  is  the  solid 
golden  glow  of  those  flowers  that  catches 
your  breath  and  dims  your  eyes  and 
somehow  makes  you  realize  you  are  in 
California. 

I  must  not  undertake  to  tell  you  of 
that  Calla  Lily  hedges,  the  fragrant 
orange  and  lemon  blossoms,  the  billows 
of  climbing  roses  and  the  solid  masses 
covering  hundreds  of  square  feet  of  wall 
and  ground  by  geraniums,  by  phlox  and 
a  hundred  varieties  of  plants  which  must 
be  reluctantly  scratched  of?  the  list  of 
possibilities  at  home  when  the  verdict 
is  rendered:    "They  won't  stand  frost." 

But  I  started  to  say  that  everybody  in 
California  is  good  natured  and  hos- 
pitable. We  have  received  nothing  but 
kindly  smiles  and  painstaking  explana- 
tions from  everybody — newsboys,  con- 
ductors, policemen,  hotel  clerks  and  all 
the  rest.  Incidentally  manv  of  these 
good  folks  take  the  opportunity  to  offer 
warm  and  strong  advice  that  we  sell  all 
that  we  have  east  of  the  Rockies  and 
come  out  and  graduate  as  California 
boosters.  California  has  done  splendid 
\vork  in  developing  these  two  shows ;  her 
citizens  have  put  unmeasured  energy  and 
uncounted  wealth  into  perfecting  them. 
We  of  Chicago  know  what  this  means 
and  we  can  and  should  most  heartily 
wish  them  the  success  that  their  effort's 
(Reserve.  a.  l.  k. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  April  12,  1915. 
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Tear  aside-  the  curtain  of  Europe's  politics  and  see 
the  grim  and  sinister  game  of  chess  that  is  being  played. 
See  upon  what  a  sh'm,  yet  desperate,  excuse  the  sacred 
lives  of  millions  may  be  sacrificed.    Read  the  history 
of  the  past  one  hundred  years,  as  written  by  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  learn 
the  naked,  shameful  truth.    Just  to  get  you  started  as  a 
Review  of  Reviews  subscriber,  we  make  you  this  extra- 
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has  for  years  craftily  been  trying  to  escape  from  her  darkness — 
to  get  a  year-round  open  port,  with  its  economic  freedom. 

Read  how  Germany  and  Austria,  fearful  of  the  monster's 
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Where  Are  You  Going  This  Summer? 

You  May  Not  Want  to  Go  to  Europe  This  Year 

BUT  THE  TWENTY-FOURTH  SEASON  OF  TOWER 
HILL  WILL  OPEN  FOR  LOVERS  OF  QUIET  FROM 
JULY  FIRST  TO  SEPTEMBER  TWENTIETH.  .THE 
TWENTY-SIXTH  SESSION  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
WILL  BEGIN  JULY  18,  AND  CLOSE  AUGUST  15  WITH 
THE  MEETING  OF  THE  NINTH  TOWER  HILL  CON- 
GRESS, MISS  LUTIE  E.  STEARNS  AND  MISS  ZONA 
GALE,  COMMITTEE. 

MR.  JONES'  CLASS  IN  RELIGION  WILL  CONCERN 
ITSELF  WITH  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CHRISTIANITY, 
STUDYING  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  ITS  APPROXI- 
MATE CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER,  THE  MOST  IM- 
PORTANT AND  MOST  INTERESTING  YEAR  IN  THE 
SEVEN  YEARS'  COURSE. 

THE  LATER  POETICAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE 
LITERATURE  OF  PEACE  WILL  BE  SPECIALLY 
STUDIED. 

AUTOMOBILE  CONNECTION  WITH  TRAINS  TWICE 
A  DAY  AND  IMPROVED  ROADS  MAKE  THE  RIDE 
MORE  ENJOYABLE  THAN  EVER.  BOARD  AT  THE 
DINING  HALL  $5  AND  $6  A  WEEK  OR  $1.00  A  DAY. 
ROOMS  AND  COTTAGES  FROM  $3  TO  $12  PER  WEEK. 
SPECIAL  RATES  BY  THE  SEASON.  COTTAGES  FOR 
THE  SEASON  FROM  $50  UP.  SEVERAL  DESIRABLE 
COTTAGES  ARE  AVAILABLE. 

For  further  particulars  send  for  pamphlet  or  write 
to  Mrs.  Edith  Lackersteen,  Superintendent,  Abraham 
Lincoln  Centre,  700  Oakwood  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
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PARTNERS. 


Who  digs  a  well,  or  plants  a  seed, 

A  sacred  pact  he  keeps  with  sun  and  sod: 

With  these  he  helps  refresh  and  feed 

The  world,  and  enters  partnership  with  God. 

The  Xa-ittUits.  —Edivin  Markhaiii. 


An  English  exchange  calls  "little  Wales  still  one  of 
the  most  maliciously  bigoted  countries  in  the  world."' 
We  fear  this  is  true,  but  there  are  many  applicants 
for  second  position  in  the  line. 


Our  agricultural  exchanges  are  full  of  seed  ad- 
vertisements and  planting  advices.  But  this  is  "the 
time,  also,  to  remember  the  pests  and  prepare  for  the 
protection  of  the  tender  plants  when  they  appear. 
The  pests  are  getting  ready.  Let  them  be  anticipated. 
There  is  a  deal  more  good  planting  in  both  the  phys- 
ical and  spiritual  fields  than  there  is  good  nurture 
after  the  planting. 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  has  an  illustrated  article 
showing  a  new  use  for  an  old  car,  arguing  that  an 
ordinary  40  horse  power  auto,  when  properly  adjusted 
to  the  new  reducing  gear  system,  can  pull  four  four- 
teen-inch  plows  through  hard  ground,  can  run  a 
threshing  machine,  pump,  shell  corn,  or  drag  a  couple 
of  heavily  loaded  trailers  to  market.  Surely  this  is 
hitching  something  better  than  Pegasus  to  a  plow. 


An  English  exchange  hopes  that  England  will  take 
advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  Belgian  exiles,  who 
will  acquaint  them  with  the  skill  of  Belgian  women  in 
cooking,  particularly  in  making  palatable  vegetable 
soups.  Classes  for  the  teaching  of  this  method  by 
the  Belgian  refugees  are  being  organized  in  London. 
The  same  paper  tells  us  that  10,000  copies  of  a  little 
booklet,  issued  by  the  National  Food  Reform  Associa- 
tion on  "Economical  Dishes  for  Workers,"  have  been 
sold. 


Our  esteemed  exchange,  The  Inquirer,  published 
in  London,  thinks  that  the  "voluntary  abstinence"  of 
the  King  and  Lord  Kitchener  in  their  own  households 
"will  go  a  long  way  to  make  abstinence  fashionable," 
but  it  concludes  also  that  there  are  large  sections  of 
English  society  which  will  be  affected  very  little  by 
example  in  high  places.  Voluntaryism  alone  will  not 
solve  the  difficulty.  Drastic  legislation  in  the  interest 
of  sobriety  in  England,  as  in  America,  is  necessary 
when  there  is  public  sentiment  that  is  equal  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  same. 


The  Christian  Life  says  that  the  "chief  need  of  the 
various  religious  denominations  in  England  today  is 
the  need  of  more  teachers  for  their  Sunday  Schools. 
Even  the  established  Church  has  a  decline  of  twenty 
thousand  Sunday  scholars  as  compared  with  two  years 
ago.  This  deficiency  is  accounted  for  by  the  absence 
of  so  many  male  teachers  on  the  firing  line."  At  this 
distance  this  confession  suggests  the  more  profound 
need  that  lies  farther  back.  If  the  need  of  the  de- 
nominations is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  terms  of  re- 
ligion and  humanity,  the  need  is  to  keep  the  men  off 
the  firing  line.  Alas  for  the  Christianity  that  justifies 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  men  on  the  plea  of  patriot- 
ism or  justice,  freedoin  or  progress.  England,  like 
all  the  other  countries,  has  a  vast  population  of  half- 
made  Christians,  of  unfinished  saints,  of  impious  piety, 
those  who  have  not  yet  heard  the  Master's  command. 
"Peter,  put  up  thy  sword."  or  have  not  yet  taken  to 
heart  the  triumphs  on  Calvary. 


Nothing  is  more  significant  than  the  fact  that  the 
religious  papers,  and  the  religious  men  writing  for 
them,  in  the  countries  at  present  involved  in  war. 
give  much  more  attention  to  the  proposition  that  their 
country  is  right,  than  to  the  more  fundamental  propo- 
sition that  war  is  wrong.  True  neutrality  can  only 
be  maintained  by  him  who  regards  all  war  and  war- 
like methods  as  wrong.  Innocent  men  are  killing  and 
being  killed  and  no  righteous  cause  is  being  promoted 
thereby.  The  conqueror  will  suffer  more  than  the 
conquered  if  this  war  is  to  be  solved  by  conquest. 
The  beatitudes  of  peace  hold  in  the  face  of  all  the  one- 
sided and  blind-eyed  patriotism.    "It  is  better  to  go 

lan  to  a  house  of  feasting." 
"Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth."  "Blessed  are  the  peace  makers,  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God."  "Blessed  are  they 
who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness  sake,  for  they 
shall  be  filled."  The  differences  between  Germany  and 
England.  France  and  Russia  are  skin  deep.  They 
pertain  to  matters  of  trade,  methods  of  commerce  and 
variety  of  speech  and  difference  in  their  way  of  pro- 
nouncing great  names,  which  all  profess  to  revere. 
They  differ  in  phrasing  the  great  truths  which  all 
affect  to  love.  Oil,  how  unreligious  is  this  religious 
endorsement  of  the  unholy  strife,  the  preparation  for 
which  is  the  matter  of  half  a  century.  The  question 
as  to  who  dropped  the  match  into  the  powder  barrel 
may  be  a  difficult  one  to  decide.    It  will  never  be 
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answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned ; 
but  that  is  a  trifling  incident  in  the  wicked  drama. 
Everybody  knows  the  parties  that  for  the  last  forty 
years  diligently  devoted  themselves  to  the  filling  of 
the  powder  barrel  without  a  lid.  Without  this  open 
barrel  the  European  explosion  would  have  been  im- 
possible. 


Education  for  March  contains  the  last  of  a  series 
of  articles  from  the  pen  of  our  friend  and  whilom 
associate  editor  of  Unity,  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Sanders, 
now  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  on  "The  Organiza- 
tion of  Education."  The  title,  perhaps,  would  be 
more  suggestive  if  it  were  called  "The  Re-organiza- 
tion of  Education."  Doctor  Sanders  has  gone  deeply 
into  the  subject  and  has  developed  a  system  which 
permits  a  more  elastic  adaptation  to  the  individual 
needs  of  the  pupils,  taking  special  note  of  both  the 
child  of  slow  development  and  the  child  of  excep- 
tionally rapid  growth,  as  well  as  the  child  who  from 
illness  or  other  causes  has  been  kept  out  of  school 
and  consequently  becomes  unclassified.  Doctor  San- 
ders' scheme  cannot  be  explained  in  an  editorial  note, 
but  there  is  need  of  much  initiative  work  in  this  direc- 
tion. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  analytic  ten- 
dency in  our  American  schools,  the  grading  and  classi- 
fying, has  grown  to  be  a  tyranny  and  threatens  to 
defeat  the  ends  for  which  schools  are  established. 
Large  eliminations  of  unimportant  things  from  the 
schools  are  in  order.  The  eight  grades  in  grammar 
school,  each  demanding  a  year,  four  years  in  high 
school,  four  years  in  college,  and  three  years  in  pro- 
fessional schools  takes  nineteen  years  out  of  the  life 
of  the  individual.  Does  it  take  so  much  time  to  get 
the  mind  fairly  at  its  life-work,  or  does  it  so  "finish" 
many  thousands  of  minds  annually  that  the  real  oppor- 
tunities of  education,  the  joy  of  acquisition,  the  in- 
spiration of  research,  the  expansion  that  follows  a 
life-long  habit  of  study,  are  destroyed  forever?  We 
hope  that  Doctor  Sanders'  work  will  be  put  into  per- 
manent form,  that  the  would-be  educators  of  America 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  test  his  methods,  at  least 
to  face  the  perplexities.  It  would  be  an  uns])eakal)le 
reproach  to  the  schoolmasters  of  the  United  .'States, 
if,  before  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  the  clianges  in  the  public  school  methods 
do  not  amount  to  a  revolution.  Give  the  children  the 
benefit  of  the  inspirations  of  large  blocks  of  igno- 
rance ;  put  into  their  possession  a  hunger  for  informa- 
tion not  satisfied  ;  put  them  in  the  way  of  absorbing 
knowledge  and  acquiring  wisdom  by  the  way.  Much 
of  what  now  is  forced  into  the  minds  by  years  of  list- 
less drilling  should  be  grasped  by  months  of  enjoyable 
growth. 


A  Preacher  on  the  Farm 

No  matter  how  much  his  seven  years  may  have 
tanned  his  face  or  hardened  his  muscle,  no  matter 
how  he  may  parade  himself  in  overalls,  "Brother 
Judy"  is  still  the  preacher,  as  the  article  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  for  May  entitled  "From  the  Study  to  the 
Farm ;  a  personal  experience  by  Arthur  Markley 
Judy,"  fully  establishes.  It  is  the  same  analytic  mind, 
the  same  ethical  directness,  the  same  relentless  hew- 
ing to  the  lines  of  logic,  and  the  same  uncompromis- 
ing loyalty  to  an  argument  that  many  of  us  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  in  the  whilom  minister  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 

The  editor  of  Unity  has  served  a  longer  apprentice- 
ship on  the  farm  than  the  Essayist  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  he  is  prepared  to  endorse  everything 
therein  claimed  for  the  farm.  But  it  goes  without 
sayhig,  as  indeed  the  essayist  frankly  admits,  that  an 
Iowa  farm  will  respond  along  the  high  lines  indi- 
cated only  to  a  preacher  in  jeans ;  one  who  carries 
to  the  barnyard  the  trained  mind  of  the  study  and 
who  is  able  to  gather  more  ideas  than  pumpkins  be- 
tween his  corn  rows. 

But  on  this  very  account  the  study  of  Mr.  Judy 
is  worthy  of  close  reading.  It  is  fraught  with  a  wis- 
dom not  found  in  books  and  reveals  an  experience 
which  cannot  be  obtained  between  the  horns  of  a 
plow. 

He  has  stated  none  too  forcibly  the  grim  side  of 
the  farmer's  experience,  the  small  comparative  re- 
turns in  wages,  the  ever  impoverishing  of  the  soil, 
the  slow  but  sure  trend  of  even  the  rich  fields  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  into  barrenness,  spite  of  any- 
thing yet  realized  from  the  academic  warnings  and 
scientific  prescriptions.  But  it  is  still  true  that  the 
f;. ruling  class,  at  least  in  the  United  States,  is  farther 
removed  from  penury,  even  from  pinching  economy, 
than  any  other  working  class.  The  wages  of  even 
tlie  ])rosperous  farmer  are  ridiculously  low  compared 
with  that  of  a  skilled  laborer  in  the  city ;  but  it  is 
uninterrupted  by  strikes,  and  undisturbed  by  the  com- 
petitions, the  social  exactions,  the  fluctuating  values 
and  high  taxes  of  the  city.  So  tliere  still  remain 
great  compensations  in  the  farmer's  life. 

But  these  considerations  urged  in  Mr.  Judy's  essay 
are  common-places  in  economic  and  agricultural  liter- 
ature There  is  something  far  more  fundamental  in 
this  discussion  which  can  only  be  discovered  by  read- 
ing closely  between  the  lines.  Mr.  Judy  reaches  deep 
into  the  educational  problem.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
this  Atlantic  essayist  to  the  articles  on  education  by 
Dr.  Frederick  W.  Sanders,  alluded  to  in  another  edi- 
torial note,  but  they  are  both  staggering  under  the 
same  difficulties,  perhaps  floundering  in  the  same  twi- 
light, but  groping  toward  the  same  light.    Our  pres- 
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ent  system  of  schooling  is  breaking  down.  It  has 
been  so  perfected  as  to  develop  to  a  clearness  its  im- 
perfections. It  is  so  good  that  it  must  be  made  better 
in  order  to  be  endurable.  Mr.  Judy  strikes  deep  when 
he  says : 

Specialization  has  been  wotully  overdone.  That  is  one 
of  the  clearest  convictions  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  our 
farm  experience. 

And  again : 

My  intellectual  labors  have  been  both  curtailed  and 
warped  by  the  one-sided  life  which  society  has  forced  upon 
me. 

And  still  again : 

Much,  for  instance,  as  our  farming  class  needs  voca- 
tional training,  they  need  far  more  cultural  training. 

Mr.  Judy  has  looked  beyond  the  superficial  cry  of 

the  city  weary,  "Back  to  the  country!"  The  real  cry 

of  civilization  is : 

Back  to  your  share  of  the  tasks  you  are  learning  to  shun 
or  to  stigmatize;  back  to  the  toils  which  harden  the  muscles, 
quiet  the  nerves,  make  firm  the  will,  beget  courage  and  hardi- 
hood, and  develop  a  common  life  between  you  and  the  plain 
people. 

It  was  not  on  the  farm  the  essayist  found  those 
over-educated  in  books,  the  over-supplied  with  lux- 
uries, the  over-driven  with  society,  constituting  the 
nervous  wrecks.  The  perfect  life  of  man,  the  whole 
life  he  finds  to  consist  in  the  blending  of  thought 
and  labor,  "labor  trained  to  think,  and  thought  trained 
by  labor." 

Much  has  been  written  and  well  written  in  these 
days  about  agricultural  schools ;  those  sections  of  the 
State  universities,  in  the  \\'est  particularly,  have  been 
highly  developed.  They  are  the  just  pride  and  to  a 
degree  the  hope  of  America;  but  they  begin  their 
work  too  late.  The  intellectual  habits  and  the  scholas- 
tic ambitions  of  the  child  have  already  been  formed 
on  other  hnes.  The  agricultural  education  should  be 
begun,  not  in  the  University,  but  in  the  primary 
grades,  and  the  academic  side  of  it  might  well  be 
nearly  through  by  the  time  the  child  has  finished  the 
eighth  grade,  and  the  technical  side  of  it  could  largely 
be  acquired  during  the  high  school  age,  except  for 
the  small  proportion  of  those  who  win  the  university 
and  seek  higher  specialization.  There  have  been 
schools  on  the  farm,  girls'  and  boys'  schools  that  boast 
of  country  surroundings;  manual  training  has  been 
exploited  in  up-to-date  curricula  of  secondary  schools, 
but  nowhere  has  there  been  a  school  in  which  the 
soil,  the  garden,  the  farm,  the  barnyard,  the  pasture 
and  the  forest  have  had  fundamental  pedagogical 
values.  The  real  farm  school  is  yet  to  be  developed, 
where  farming  is  not  a  decorative  accessory,  but  where 
it  offers  essential  work,  real  work  such  as  brought  to 
the  essayist  what  he  calls  "hardness,  or  hardiness,  or 
hardihood."    Such  as  will  "make  golf,  tennis,  walk- 


ing, even  mountain  climbing  seem  laughable"  as  means 
of  physical  invigoration. 

In  conclusion  we  salute  our  brother  preacher,  made 
the  more  preacher,  made  the  better  preacher,  by  his 
seven  years'  experience  on  the  farm.  We  w-ish  that 
he  and  his  good  w-ife,  now  truly  educated,  would  con- 
vert that  Iowa  farm  into  a  working  farm  school  on 
lines  more  radical  than  have  ever  yet  been  under- 
taken. There  is  no  better  opening  for  the  heroic,  in- 
dependent and  progressive  pedagogue  than  along  the 
lines  of  establishing  the  true  education,  which  is 
scarcely  possible  without  more  or  less  of  a  farm  equip- 
ment. It  need  not  be  big  but  it  must  be  a  real  farm. 
There  must  be  work  that  brings  sweat,  that  hardens 
hands  that  whets  appetites,  and  the  Pauline  mandate 
must  be  a  fundamental  exaction  of  this  school:  "If 
any  will  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat." 


A  Case  in  Point 


"Four  months  ago,"  says  the  Chief,  "a  man  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  manager's  home.  'Are  you  with 
the  Ford  Motor  Company?'  he  asked,  "and  do  you  sup- 
pose I  could  get  a  job?' 

"  ■^^'ell,  I  don't  know  who  you  are,'  said  the  man- 
ager. 

"  'I  am  the  worst  man  in  Detroit,'  replied  his  strange 
^isitor.  'I  am  54  years  old,  and  32  years  of  those  54 
1  liave  spent  in  Jackson  prison.  Ever\-body  knows  I 
am  a  bad  actor  and  I  can't  get  a  job.  If  I  can't  get 
one  with  the  Ford  company,  I  am  going  back  to  Jack- 
son. There  is  a  man  I  want  to  'get'  and  I'll  get  him 
v,  ith  this.'  'This'  was  a  dangerous  looking  blackjack. 
'The  only  person  that  ever  played  me  true,'  went  on 
the  ex-convict,  "is  my  wife,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
have  her  doing  washing  to  take  care  of  me.' 

"He  was  put  in  the  shop  and  for  a  month  and  a 
half  his  work  was  of  a  mediocre  type.  Then  we  wrote 
him  a  letter,  telling  him  to  take  a  brace  and  that  we 
thought  he  had  good  stuff  in  him. 

"Xext  morning  he  came  in  with  his  wife,  and  he 
was  so  broken  up  he  could  hardly  spe:;k.  "That's  the 
first  decent  thing,  outside  of  what  my  v.ife  has  done, 
that  I've  ever  had  happen  to  me,'  he  said.  'And  I'll 
serve  you  and  stick  to  you  and  work  my  hands  ofi:'. 
Show  me  how  I  can  work  better.' 

"Two  months  ago  he  came  into  the  office  with  his 
pav  envelope  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  roll  of 
bills. 

"  "Say.  Pal,'  he  grinned,  "will  you  tell  me  how  I 
can  get  into  a  bank  and  leave  this?  I  am  perfectly 
wise  how  to  get  in,  after  they  are  closed  up,  and  take 
it  out." 

"That  man  has  made  his  first  payment  on  a  home, 
and  he  is  living  as  good  and  clean  a  life  as  any  man 
in  Detroit  today. 

"The  Ford  Motor  Company  has  68  men  in  its  em- 
ploy that  have  come  from  that  institution  after  serv- 
ing lesser  sentences." — Detroit  Employment  Nezi-s. 
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THE  PULPIT 


Men  of  the  New  Testament 


III. 

Paul  the  Planter 

A  Sermon  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Delivered  in 
Ali  Souls  Church,  Chicago 

Stenogkaphically  Reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson. 


Prayer. 

Into  the  solemnities  of  life  we  would  bring  ourselves 
this  morning  by  turning  our  eyes  inward,  discovering 
v^athin  our  own  souls  the  hunger  for  perfection,  the  thirst 
for  righteousness,  the  prayer  for  peace.  Father,  we  would 
come  into  the  sanctities  this  morning,  into  the  conscious 
presence  of  one  another.  May  the  contact  of  life  with 
life,  and  heart  with  heart  strengthen  our  higher  nature, 
quicken  our  finer  impulses,  deepen  our  faith  in  Thee. 

And  we  would  be  ushered  into  the  solemnities  this  morn- 
ing. Father,  by  thinking  of  the  brave  and  the  true  who 
in  times  past  have  triumphed  over  difficulties.  Help  us 
to  find  ourselves  in  communion  with  those  who  have 
believed  in  truth  as  the  supreme  quest,  in  Thee  as  the 
ultimate  love.  Make  us  better  citizens.  Father,  of  this 
city  and  this  land  by  making  us  better  citizens  of  the 
world.  Grant  that  we  may  climb  into  that  virtue  that 
knows  no  race,  or  clan,  or  creed.  Grant,  Father,  that 
our  worship  this  morning  may  lift  us  above  the  prejudices 
of  nations  and  the  unholy  strife  of  Kings.  Hasten  the 
day,  O  Father,  through  our  thought  and  our  words  when 
man  no  longer  will  prey  upon  the  hearthstone  sanctities, 
when  the  altar  of  mother  love  may  not  be  desecrated  by 
cannon  and  by  bayonet.  Hasten  the  day,  O  Father,  when 
the  brutal  in  man  will  be  retired  and  the  angel  of  peace 
and  love,  which  is  now,  even  now,  the  most  potent,  will 
triumph  throughout  the  world.  Amen. 


Sermon. 

[  have  come  to  the  study  of  Paul  this  morning. 
The  very  majesty  and  imnieasurableness  of  the  sub- 
ject humbles  the  speaker  and  prepares  the  listener 
with  modest  expectancy.  '  I'aul  was  a  foreign  born  and 
foreign  bred  Jew,  a  Roman  citizen  by  birthright,  a  man 
who  in  spite  of  his  scholastic  and  his  missionary  en- 
thusiasm never  severed  himself  from  the  working- 
world,  ever  working  at  his  trade  or  plying  the  traffic 
of  his  father,  that  of  a  tent  maker  or  a  cloth  mer- 
chant, as  befitted  a  man  of  Cilicia,  famous  for  its  long- 
wool  sheep.  He  was  raised  in  the  strictest  of  sects 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  the  great  teacher.  He  ar- 
rived at  manhood  firm  in  the  faith  and  zealous  for  it. 
Then  crossed  his  path  this  new  movement  which  dis- 
turbed his  strong-  soul  with  a])]:)rehension.  He  was 
stirred  with  resentment  at  the  audacity  of  a  movement 
that  seemed  to  belittle  the  sanctities  of  his  people,  to 
discount  the  power  of  his  inheritance.  In  my  last  ser- 
mon, we  found  this  young  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees 
holding  the  coat  of  those  who  threw  the  first  stone  at 
the  first  martyr  of  Christianity.  And  like  the  first  blood 
in  the  meadow  which  maddens  all  the  bullocks,  this 
first  martyrdom  aroused  the  fierce  opposition  of  what, 
heretofore,  was  latent  distrust,  and  this  man  Saul 
joined  the  persecuting  host.  He  penetrated  the  homes, 
he  haled  forth  the  victims  to  court  and,  his  zeal 
growing  strong  on  what  it  fed  upon,  asked  for  a 
special  commission  to  go  to  far  ofif  Damascus  to  fur- 
ther suppress  this  heresy.  On  that  long  road  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  across  deserts  and  through 
benignant  shades,  up  mountain  sides  and  down  mean- 
dering valleys,  something  happened.    Something  pro- 


foiuid,  as  often  happens  to  profound  souls.  Victor 
Hugo  has  well  said  that  Paul's  road  to  Damascus  is 
the  road  upon  which  all  great  souls  pass ;  not  only  all 
great  souls,  but  great  movements,  great  nations.  That 
radiant  face  of  the  young  martyr,  that  patient  endur- 
ance, that  triumphant  death  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  Hut  there  came  that  better  thought,  that  trans- 
forming experience,  be  what  it  may,  which  converted 
the  persecutor  into  an  apostle  to  the  persecuting  host. 

Again,  touched  with  the  greatness  that  belongs  to 
great  souls,  he  retires.  For  three  or  more  years  he 
is  in  communion  with  his  own  mind  and  heart  and 
nature.  He  is  reorganizing  his  life  on  new  lines,  and 
when  he  appears  for  a  few  days  in  the  already  ancient 
and  sacred  city,  he  is  furnished  with  his  life  program 
and  equipped  with  his  life  message.  He  calls  upon 
some  of  the  disciples,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  much 
interest  in  them  and  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
much  impression  upon  them.  He  disappears  again 
and  for  eleven  years  plies  his  trade  in  his  home  town 
of  Tarsus. 

Meanwhile  the  new  movement  is  growing,  is  strug- 
gling with  the  fetters  that  fain  would  bind  upon  the 
new  message  some  of  the  toils  of  the  old  inheritance. 
Those  ambitious  for  Jewish  glory  and  Jewish  power 
claim  this  new  movement,  and  say :  "Whatever  the 
n-iessage  may  be  it  is  our  message,  and  whoever  the 
apostles  may  be  they  are  our  apostles,  and  we  Jews 
must  not  be  robbed  of  our  heritage." 

rhe  struggle  waxed  hot  in  far  away  Antioch.  A 
\  ()ung  ( ireek,  who  feels  the  power  of  the  new  message 
])ut  does  not  confess  the  binding  power  of  the  old 
traditions,  goes  over  to  Tarsus  and  asks  this  tent- 
maker  to  come  over  and  help  them  settle  this  question, 
to  preach  to  the  new  church  in  Antioch,  to  help  it  to 
free  itself  from  Jewish  fetters;  and  he  goes.  In 
round  numbers,  twenty  years  or  n-iore  after  the  Naza- 
rene  gave  up  his  life  on  Calvary  this  missionary  be- 
gan his  prodigious  work,  the  unparalleled  campaign- 
ing that  ended  only  with  his  life.  Away  ofif  in  Rome 
he  disappears  with  no  account  of  his  death.  Indica- 
tions are  that  he  was  still  a  prisoner,  comforting  his 
jailors,  inspiring  his  guards,  perhaps  falling  into  the 
persecuting  hands  of  Nero. 

Three  journeys  are  tolerably  clearly  discovered  be- 
tween the  lines  of  his  own  letters  and  the  imperfect 
and  inade([uate  record  in  the  Book  of  Acts ;  three 
great  missionary  campaigns  with  the  final  long,  long 
voyage  which  landed  him  in  Rome,  on  his  way,  as 
he  hoped,  to  Spain,  for  his  spirit  already  thirsted  for 
new  conquests.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  accredited 
travels  of  Paul  would  mount  up  somewhere  near  ten 
thousand  miles ;  ten  thousand  miles  without  steam 
cars  or  steamships,  without  automobiles,  often  with- 
out roads.  Twice  at  least  he  traveled  the  whole 
length  of  that  formidable  Asia  Minor  which  is  still  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  route,  which  only  the  most 
heroic  iindertake. 

I  read  you  his  own  epitome  of  his  dangers  and  his 
trials,  his  floggings,  his  imprisonments,  his  stonings 
and  shipwrecks  :  and  still  all  the  way  through  was  the 
undaunted  spirit  that  placed  Christianity  in  history 
for  all  time.  He  has  preserved  to  this  day  the  names 
of  Perga,  Phrygia,  Thyatira  and  Pisidia,  Ephesus  and 
the  rest.  Most  of  them  would  otherwise  have 
passed  out  of  history.  Think  of  it!  A  thousand  vears 
after  Homer  sang  the  story  of  Troy  the  vision  of  the 
man  in  Macedonia  appeared  to  him,  saying,  "Come  over 
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and  nelp  us."  Four  liuiidred  and  eighty  or  five  hun- 
dred years  before  that  the  great  Xerxes  led  his  mighty 
army  of  Persians  to  the  same  spot  with  the  purpose 
of  carrying  Asiatic  culture  and  Asiatic  power  into 
barbaric  Europe.  Perhaps  eighty  or  ninety  years  after 
that  Xenophon  led  his  ten  thousand  men,  glowingly 
described  in  his  Anabasis,  trying  to  carry  Greek  cul- 
ture into  Asiatic  realms.  Three  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before  Paul,  the  great  Alexander  led  his  Mace- 
donian hosts  eastward,  hoping  to  conquer  the  world 
to  Greek  art  and  Greek  culture,  and  he  reached  well 
nigh  to  the  farthest  boundary  of  the  then  known 
world.  The  story  says  he  wept  for  other  realms  to 
conquer. 

In  55  or  56  A.  D.  appears  a  lone,  little  man,  as  he 
himself  estimated,  of  halting  speech,  more  gifted 
in  writing  than  in  speaking,  afflicted  with  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh,  which  has  been  variously  guessed  by  scholars 
as  anything  from  epilepsy  to  a  severe  case  of  sore 
eyes.  This  little,  insignificant,  crippled  hunchback,  bold 
hearted  little  Jew,  unarmed  and  unattended  by  but 
one  or  two  faithful  followers,  takes  ship,  crosses  the 
TEgean  and  lands  on  the  shores  of  Macedonia,  and 
as  a  result  the  map  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
world  was  re-formed.  He  changed  the  front  of  the 
civilized  world.  He  brought  the  message  of  life,  to 
Europe ;  he  conquered  where  Xerxes  failed ;  he 
brought  it  in  such  a  spirit  and  attitude  that  it  was 
able  to  appropriate  much  of  what  was  left  of  Greek 
citlture  and  Greek  art ;  he  accomplished  what  Alex- 
ander failed  to  accomplish  ;  he  triumphed  where  Xen- 
ophon's  ten  thousand  failed  ignominiously.  With  one 
idea  he  landed  at  the  Pira?us,  a  refugee  from  his 
friends  and  his  countrymen  :  he  climbed  the  Areopagus 
and  witnessed  there  the  evidence  of  past  religiousness 
and  fervor,  the  monuments  of  dead  or  dying  inspira- 
tions, for  Socrates  had  drunk  the  hemlock  four  and  a 
half  centuries  before  this ;  the  great  Greek  poets  and 
]-hilosophers  were  all  gone ;  there  were  abandoned 
shrines  all  about  him,  abandoned  of  the  spirit  however 
jjreserved  in  the  letter.  There,  his  heart  was  stirred 
within  him  by  the  evidence  of  the  workings  of  that 
power  which  he  came  to  witness.  He  said  to  those 
restless  Athenians,  who  were  clamoring  for  some- 
thing new  and  ready  to  pursue  any  fresh  agitation  ; 
"I  perceive  that  in  all  things  you  are  very  religious ; 
I  enter  into  the  devoutness  of  your  traditions.  He 
whom  you  ignorantly  worship  I  declare  unto  you  the 
Unknown  God.  So  far  as  outward  form  is  concerned 
that  altar,  which  you  have  erected  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nondescript  who  may  find  no  other  shrine  to  be- 
long to,  that  altar  to  the  Unknown  God,  is  the  altar 
for  our  worship." 

So  the  story  of  Paul  goes  on.  Take  the  persecutor 
on  his  way  to  Damascus  ;  follow  him  all  the  way  to 
Mars  Hill,  which  now  in  the  light  of  twenty  centu- 
ries we  see  was  a  focal  point  in  the  great  onward 
sweep  of  human  life  and  human  histor>^  That  day 
Moses  and  Socrates  met  on  Mars  Hill  and  each  found 
in  Paul  a  sympathetic  spokesman.  That  day  on  Mars 
Hill  Asia  bowed  to  Europe  as  Europe  saluted  Asia! 
I  cannot  follow  the  story:  it  is  not  necessary,  for 
it  is  our  hearthstone  inheritance ;  it  is  the  Christian's 
birthright  to  hear  much  about  Paul,  to  study  a  little 
about  him,  and  also  to  greatly  neglect  and  often  mis- 
understand him. 

What  do  we  see  in  the  life  of  Paul?    First,  of 


course,  the  story  of  a  tireless  toiler.  Such  diligence, 
such  travel,  such  independence,  crowded  into  thirty 
years!  A  missionary  career  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  At  every  step  of  the  way  he  was 
confronted  by  defeat;  at  every  turn  he  met  opposition. 
From  Damascus  to  Rome  he  was  under  suspicion,  dis- 
trusted by  his  friends,  opposed  by  his  kindred,  dis- 
puted by  his  fellow  Christians,  as  we  shall  see  when 
we  come  to  talk  about  "Peter,  the  Sectarian." 

Next,  we  find  in  Paul  a  man  with  marvelous  heart 
capacit}'.  Oh,  what  a  friend  Paul  was  and  how  just 
and  tender  and  loving  he  was  with  his  friends.  I 
love  to  dwell  on  this  side  of  his  character,  and  if  you 
read  no  other  chapter  in  the  life  of  Paul,  after  hear- 
ing this  sermon,  go  home  and  read  the  sixteenth  cha]j- 
ter  of  Romans,  which,  according  to  the  best  scholar- 
ship, seems  to  be  a  misplaced  fragment  of  a  lost  letter 
to  the  Ephesians,  for  the  letter  to  the  Romans  on  the 
face  of  it  is  a  tract,  largely  doctrinal,  sent  in  advance 
uf  the  missionary,  sent  to  a  people  he  had  never 
seen  and  to  a  city  six  hundred  miles  away.  But  here 
in  this  sixteenth  chapter  we  come  upon  a  group  of 
friends,  names  hard  to  pronounce,  many  of  them.  It 
is  not  reasonable  to  think  he  had  that  many  personal 
friends  in  or  of  a  city  where  he  had  never  been.  It 
is  very  probable  that  just  across  from  Corinth,  where 
he  had  spent  three  years  in  working  at  his  trade,  he 
should  have  these  many  friends  and  that  he  should 
open  his  heart  to  them  in  a  pastoral  letter.  He  writes : 
"I  commend  to  your  care  our  Sister,  Phoebe, 
who  helps  in  the  work  of  the  Church  at  Cenchreae," 
only  six  miles  away  from  Corinth,  "'and  I  ask  you 
to  give  her  a  Christian  welcome — one  worthy  of 
Christ's  people — and  to  aid  her  in  any  matter  in  which 
she  may  need  your  assistance.  She  has  proved  her- 
self a  staunch  friend  to  me  and  to  many  others." 
Sister  Phoebe  was  going  to  Corinth  to  do  a  little  shop- 
ping, to  attend  to  a  little  business,  perhaps,  maybe 
visit  an  aunt, — no  matter  what,  the  great  loving  heart 
of  Paul  went  with  her,  and  he  says,  "Give  my  greet- 
ing to  Prisca  and  Aquila,"  at  whose  home  he  had 
spent  the  first  eighteen  months  of  his  stay  at  Corinth. 
Prisca  and  Aquila  were  refugees  themselves  from 
the  persecuting  Romans  who  were  just  then  in  a  fever 
of  antagonism  toward  the  Jews.    He  says : 

"It  is  not  T  alone  who  thank  them,  but  all  the  Churches 
among  the  Gentiles  thank  them  also.  Give  my  greeting  also 
to  the  Church  that  meets  at  their  house,  as  "well  as  to  my 
dcar  friend  Eprenetus,  .one  of  the  first  in  Roman  Asia  to  be- 
lieve in  Christ:  to  Mary,  who  worked  hard  for  you:  to  An- 
dronicus  and  Junias,  my  countrymen,  and  once'  my  fellow- 
prisoners." 

He  goes  on  to  enumerate  those  friends: 
"To  that  proved  Christian  Apelles,  and  .\ristobulus  and  Hero- 
(liaii.  Tryphaena  and  Tryphosa,  my  dear  friend  Persis,  for  she 
has  done  much  hard  work  for  the  Master:  to  that  eminent 
Christian,  Rufus,  and  to  his  mother,  who  has  lieen  a  mother 
to  me  also:  to  Asyncritus,  Phlegon,  Hermes,  Patrobas,  Her- 
nias, and  the  brothers  with  them:  also  to  Philologus  and 
Julia,  Xereus  and  his  sister,  and  Olympas,  and  to  all  Christ's 
IVople  who  are  witli  them.  Greet  one  another  with  a  sacred 
kiss.    All  the  Churches  of  the  Christ  send  you  greetings." 

\\  hat  a  loving  pastoral  letter  is  that  from  the  man 
who  had  been  hunted  and  persecuted,  and  who  was 
wrestling  with  the  theolog  ical  difficulties  involved  in 
the  philosophies  of  his  day.  Here  is  a  man  who  hafl 
great  capacity  for  human  love,  an  aptitude  for  friend- 
ship. 

Then,  again,  we  see  in  his  letters  in  the  most  im- 
pressive way  that  Paul  was  supremely  a  man  in  earn- 
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est.  He  may  have  been  mistaken.  I  do  not  think 
1  understand  his  theology.  If  I  do  1  do  not  accejit  it. 
J)Ut  it  was  the  hit^h  zeal,  the  unquestionable  power 
of  a  man  in  earnest,  which  always  triumphs,  in  spite 
of  error  of  intellect  or  mistakes  of  judgment,  if  there 
is  back  of  these  the  sincerity  of  a  soul  aflame  with 
conviction.  The  world  responds  to  such  a  spirit  and 
has  a  welcome  for  the  heart  travail  of  the  earnest 
man.  So  it  was  in  that  fashionable  center  of  Corinth, 
a  city  as  full  of  st\  Ie  and  fashion  as  ours  at  this  very 
time ;  the  city  that  brought  the  Greek  column,  one  of 
the  most  permanent  features  in  architecture,  to  its 
highest  development.  The  "Corinthian"  column  took 
the  plain  column  of  the  simjile  (ireek,  tinted  it  and 
capped  it  with  a  foliated  capital,  developing  it  into  a 
thing  of  elaborate  beauty;  but  it  was  proverbially  a 
wicked  city.  Paul  in  his  simplicity  and  directness  ]iene- 
trated  through  the  dissipations  of  Corinth  and  com- 
pelled recognition. 

It  is  hard  not  to  make  a  local  application.  For  we 
today  are  aping  the  superficial  life  of  society  and  art 
— heaven  save  the  indignity  to  art  when  we  use  it  in 
that  connection — instead  of  dealing  with  the  profound 
problems  of  life  with  the  sincerity  that  was  Paul's. 

I  was  in  Wisconsin  some  days  ago  and  found  my- 
self on  the  crest  of  a  great  tide  pouring  from  all 
directions,  of  enthusiastic,  joyous  and  bright  youths, 
some  with  their  elders  bound  for  Aladison.  I  found 
myself  seated  with  an  enthusiastic  lad  from  one  of 
the  most  progressive  towns  of  Wisconsin,  full  of  pros- 
perity and  intelligence.  The  lad  filled  me  full  of  foot- 
ball lore.  But  as  it  was  on  the  eve  of  an  election 
I  thought  I  would  talk  to  the  boy  about  something  of 
which  I  knew  a  little.  And  I  said,  "Who  are  you 
hurrahing  for  for  Governor?"  The  boy,  with  a  smile 
that  was  pathetic  in  its  innocence,  .said.  "I  don't  know 
wdio  is  running."  And  when  I  labored  with  the  boy 
he  said,  "There  are  eight  other  fellows  in  my  crowd 
and  I  don't  believe  they  know."  He  went  and  asked 
them  and  came  back  with  a  smile  of  triumph.  Not 
one  of  those  boys  knew.  One  of  them  did  remember 
that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mull  wanted  the  nomina- 
tion, but  he  didn't  know  who  got  it.  There  were 
two  teachers  with  the  boys  on  the  train.  So  he  inter- 
viewed the  two  teachers  of  the  High  School  of  this 
town  in  Wisconsin  and  they  did  not  know  who  was 
running.  But  all  of  them  knew  much  about  football. 
H  we  are  to  judge  by  the  papers  as  to  what  are  the 
absorbing  questions  in  the  High  Schools  of  Chicago 
today,  two  are  at  the  forefront:  one,  the  question  of 
what  to  do  with  the  ( jreek  letter  secret  .societies,  and 
the  other  how  to  manage  the  latest  ste])s  in  dancing, 
whether  the  "modern  dance" — that  is  the  name  they 
give  it — is  proper  in  manner.  No  matter  what  the 
merits  of  these  questions  may  be,  I  submit  that  for 
these  young  boys,  radiant  with  power  and  strength, 
receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  State  the  means  of 
n;odern  culture,  it  is  a  distortion  of  life  to  init  the 
amusements  and  the  social  amenities  over  against  the 
great  issues  of  democracy,  the  great  problems  of  re- 
form, wdiich  are  always  ethical  and  alwavs  funda- 
mental. 

In  Paul  we  have  at  least  a  man  in  earnest.  Chris- 
tianity in  its  organized  form  is  a  tribute  to  Paul's 
earnestness.  But  there  is  more  than  that  in  Paul. 
When  Paul  met  those  Greek  friends  on  Mars  Hill  and 
they  questioned  him  concerning  the  Christ,  the  resur- 


rection and  other  problems,  he  may  have  held  the  first 
free  religious  association  conference  the  world  had 
ever  known.  He  stood  there  not  as  a  type  of  the  young 
jew,  but  as  a  citizen  of  the  world.  He  at  least  had 
broken  the  fetters  of  a  race.  1  le  at  least  had  found  a 
position  wherein  he  could  say,  of  Greek  and  of  Jew, 
"You  are  all  one  to  me.''  I  myself  am  proud  of  my 
descent.  On  occasions  I  conform  to  the  requirements' 
of  my  inheritance,  but  let  there  be  no  partitions  be- 
tween the  children  of  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  worlds 
in  this  gospel  of  brotherhood  and  love  wdiich  I  preach. 
Paul  was  perhaps  the  first  great  cosmopolitan.  Chris- 
tianity was  still  writhing  in  the  fetters  of  national 
prejudice.  Its  best  guardians  were  necessarily  of 
Jewish  households,  and  as  we  gather  from  his  itin- 
erary he  ever  first  sought  his  countrymen.  He  fain 
would  find  fellowship  among  those  of  his  country 
who  like  himself  had  felt  the  power  of  the  newer 
thought,  but  place  after  place  his  cosmopolitanism 
offended  his  Jewish-Christian  brethren.  In  Corinth 
he  had  to  shake  the  dust  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue 
from  his  feet,  and  tarried  thereaftervvard  "in  the 
house  of  Justin,  one  Greek." 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions  ])erhaps  the  world 
has  ever  received  in  an  organized  form  is  from  the 
Pauline  interpretation  of  Christianity,  which  is  non- 
creedal,  non-racial  and  non-sectarian.  To  this  day 
Christianity  is  fettered  by  the  limitations  which  the 
great  Jew,  Paul,  broke  and  strove  to  break  for  others. 

And  still  one  thing  more.  I  have  said  that  Paul 
was  a  tireless  toiler,  that  he  had  capacity  for  great 
friendship,  that  he  was  a  man  in  earnest,  coveting 
a  citizenship  of  the  world,  and  that  he  worked  with 
enthusiasm  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  world  as  he 
understood  its  needs.  Still  one  thing  more,  which 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  and  I  apologize  for  using 
a  word  that  is  capable  of  so  many  interpretations, 
Paul  was  a  mystic.  I  mean  by  that,  that  he  had  a 
sensitive  soul,  wdiich  is  the  unquestioned  mark  of  all 
the  great  seers  of  history.  He  believed  in  the  in- 
tangible, and  was  sensitive  to  things  unseen.  Words 
melted  into  symbols  upon  his  tongue ;  his  logic, 
like  a  basket,  leaked,  but  his  spirit  remained.  He 
interpreted  life  in  terms  of  the  spirit.  He  measured 
life  by  eternity  and  not  by  time;  and  so  we  find  in 
Paul  this  paradoxical  situation.  In  the  first  nine 
chapters  of  Romans  we  find  the  theology  of  Paul,  find 
at  least  the  theology  of  the  Pauline  movement.  It  is 
the  hai)i)y  hunting  ground  of  the  theologian.  It  is 
full  of  the  favorite  texts  of  the  dogmatic  Christian. 
Ilere  we  find  the  words  "justification,"  "regenera- 
tion," atonement,"  "depravity"  and  "salvation"  ren- 
dered into  terms  of  thought ;  and  I  frankly  say,  again, 
if  I  understand  him,  T  clo  not  follow  him. 

It  is  said  of  John  Calvin  that  out  of  twenty-five 
hundred  sermons  in  full  and  in  outline  in  the  files 
at  ( leneva.  all  of  them  are  on  texts  from  Paul,  most 
of  them  from  the  book  of  Romans.  All  those  who 
are  acquainted  at  all  with  the  theological  discussions 
of  the  world  know  that  all  creeds,  the  short  and 
longer  catechisms,  are  Pauline.  He  himself  was  so 
much  of  a  mystic  that  he  was  very  indifferent  to  the 
external  facts  concerning  the  life  of  the  Nazarene. 
He  boasted  that  he  had  never  seen  him — was  not 
sure  but  what  he  had  caught  a  vision  of  him  once. 
1  le  boasted  that  he  was  not  dependent  upon  the  dis- 
ciples at  Jerusalem.    His  words  hold  the  primal  con- 
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ceptioii  of  the  Jew.s,  who  for  centtiries  had  taught 
that  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews  would  in  due  time  send 
the  Messiah,  who  would  re-establish  his  kingdom  on 
the  earth.  Paul  believed,  as  the  orthodox  Jew  does 
today,  that  God  once  promised  to  send  a  Messiah 
into  the  world,  and  he  differed  only  from  the  present 
day  Jew  in  believing  that  the  Messiah  had  come  in- 
stead of  still  expecting  him  across  the  wearv  centu- 
ries. 

In  addition  to  this  necessarily  theological  situation 
he  believed  that  the  sure  promises  of  the  prophets  of 
eight  hundred  years  before  were  to  be  literally  real- 
ized ;  that  this  Messiah-God  was  to  establish  here  on 
the  earth  his  kingdom ;  and  that  he  who  vanished 
on  Calvary  leaving  his  work  unfinished,  according  to 
Paul's  hope  and  expectation,  was  to  return  and  finish 
liis  task.  He  Avas  to  reappear  presently  on  the  clouds 
to  re-establish  his  reign  of  righteousness  on  the  earth, 
shame  the  wicked  and  save  the  few  believing  souls, 
those  who  were  prepared  for  the  new  regime.  The 
faithful  ones  were  to  reconstruct  the  world  on  the 
lines  of  love,  duty  and  universal  brotherhood. 

This,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  unmistakable  teach- 
ing of  Paul,  and  those  who  still  rest  in  his  proof  texts 
and  accept  his  scheme  of  salvation  through  this  su- 
])ernatural  avenue,  consistency  requires  of  them  to  ac- 
ce],t  the  whole  scheme.  They  are  onlv  half  saved,  ac- 
cording to  Paul,  unless  they  believe  with  the  Millerites, 
the  Mormons  and  the  Zionites,  and  all  those  who  are 
waiting  for  the  return  of  the  Master,  in  that  Second 
Coming,  which  according  to  the  thought  of  the  im- 
])etuous  Paul  was  so  imminent  that  he  hoped  to  live 
to_  see  it  come.  His  first  consolation  to  the  dear 
friends  at  Corinth  was  :  "Don"t  be  discouraged  if  some 
of  the  faithful  die  before  the  Savior  comes;  he  will 
not  forget  them." 

Btit  in  and  through  this  theological  scheme  of  Paul's 
we  find  the  real  secret  of  his  power,  which,  in  spite 
of  its  millenial  disappointment  is  still  the  power  of 
Paul  :  and  that  is  his  forward  looking,  his  high  an- 
ticipation and  magnificent  hopes,  his  undving  confi- 
dence that  truth  and  love  are  to  triumph.  That  heart 
of  Paul  broke  through  the  mistaken  head  of  Paul. 
The  theology  in  the  first  nine  chapters  in  the  book 
of  Romans  gives  way  and  passes  into  a  secondary 
place  in  the  presence  of  the  concluding  three  chap- 
ters, which  again  is  a  return  to  the  fundamental  eth- 
ics and  appeal  to  brotherhood,  a  rebuke  to  narrow- 
ness, a  declaration  of  the  triumphant  quality  of  love. 

Kaiser,  King  and  Czar  who  are  lifting  up  their 
hands  to  the  one  Eternal,  begging  for  his  co-opera- 
tion and  invoking  his  benediction,  may  find  justifi- 
cation in  the  first  chapters  of  Romans  ;  'may  find  jus- 
tification in  the  theology  of  the  Christian  Church; 
but  they  are  rebuked  and  disarmed  bv  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  the  immortal  hymn  of 
love,  which,  alongside  of  the  Beatitudes,  represent 
the  high  water  mark  in  New  Testament  literature; 
conquering  and  immortal  as  gems  in  literature,  win- 
ning and  quickening  the  spirit  and  satisfving  the 
hunger  of  the  human  heart.  '  ' 

So  if  we  go  in  search  of  the  power  of  Paul  we  must 
climb  up  out  of  his  limited  intellectual  vision,  his 
conception  of  a  salvation  through  some  kind  of  mys- 
tic intervention  in  the  heavens,  located  somewh'-re 
and  somehow  in  time  and  on  the  earth.  The  spirit 
of  Paul,  the  heart  of  his  message,  the  inclusiveness 


of  it,  ihe  cosmopolitanism  of  it.  made  stepping-stones 
of  his  texts  into  the  land  where  texts  do  not  count, 
lie  climbed  out  of  fuclai  sni  b\'  the  power  of  his  love 
and  that  which  released  him  from  the  traditions  of 
the  temple,  that  which  enabled  him  to  make  secondary 
matters  of  the  rites  and  ceremonials  of  Israel,  have 
ciial)led  his  true  successors  to  rise  up  out  of  the 
shorter  catechism  and  the  longer  catechism,  to  rise 
above  the  five-pointed  star  of^john  Calvin,  to  deny 
the  favoritism  that  would  make  of  heaven  a  small 
l)lace  for  selfish  souls,  ami  hell  a  wide  place  for  the 
stumbling  children  of  men.  So  the  dogmatists,  how- 
ever sustained  by  the  pious  theological  texts  of  the 
Book  of  Romans,  have  been  consumed  by  Paul's  love 
for  man  ;  they  have  been  defeated  and  discounted  by 
his  magnificent  human  spirit,  that  while  careworn,  sick 
and  weary,  enabled  him  to  remember  tenderly  Phoebe, 
Persis  and  Prisca  and  the  other  sisters,  and  tho.se 
faithful  men  who  shared  his  prison  cell,  those  faith- 
ful men  who  traveled  the  weary  lengths  of  the  high- 
lands of  northern  Asia  Minor.  O,  the  story  of  Patd's 
humanity  is  the  conquering  thing  in  the  world ! 

What  is  parodoxical  in  Paul  has  been  paradoxical 
all  the  way  down  throtigh  the  centuries.  John  Calvin 
is  as  nnich  an  enigma  as  Paul.  He  shaped  his  'Tn- 
stitutes"  in  a  five-pointed  star  of  dogma;  but  he  was 
also  the  democratic  leader  in  Geneva ;  and  he  rein- 
forced that  city  and  lifted  it  into  a  modernity  that 
is  still  the  envy  of  city  builders. 

Luther  tried  hard  to  fit  himself  into  a  doctrinal 
scheme  after  he  hafl  escaped  the  trammels  of  the 
Roman  Church,  Init  his  human  heart,  as  we  find  it 
in  his  "Table  Talk,"  in  his  love  for  his  faithful  Ka- 
trina  and  in  his  splendid  humanity  and  genial  nature, 
is  immensely  bigger  than  the  Lutheran  Church  which 
IS  organized  in  his  name.  The  conquering  power  of 
love  makes  all  the  battleships  and  cannon",  the  bayo- 
neted millions,  as  imbecile  as  the  forces  of  Xerxes'  at 
Thermopylae,  and  one  little  bald-headed  Jew  is 
stronger  than  all  of  them.  The  day  is  coming  when 
the  marshals  of  the  battle-fields  will  shrink  into  dwarfs 
and  finally  fade  out  of  the  pages  of  history.  Nothing 
can  secure  immortality  to  the  representatives  of  brute 
force.  Nothing  is  shorter  lived  than  the  triumph  of 
kings.  Nothing  is  more  deceitful,  unreal  and  tran- 
sient than  armored  hosts  marching  to  battle  to  the 
music  of  fife  and  drum.  They  are  all  fighting  a  losing 
battle.  It  is  not  now  pro-German  or  pro-Britain,  it 
IS  anti-war  wherever  waged.  Two  wrongs  never 
make  a  right,  and  no  logic  of  violence  can  help  them 
in  the  future.  Battle-ships  of  however  heavy  con- 
struction are  reactionary  remnants  of  an  outgrown 
civilization,  of  an  outworn  philosophy.  The  United 
States  today  occupies  a  Pauline  opportunity  of  mas- 
tering the  armies  by  love.  It  represents  the  interests 
of  the  unborn.  \\'ith  the  fire  of  an  inward  faith  it 
can  burn  away  tlie  cruelties  that  lie  back  of  every 
battle-ship,  and  consume  the  faithlessness  that  would 
fain  hang  the  destinies  of  God's  people,  who  love  truth 
and  liberty,  upon  cannons  and  bayonets. 

Nations  must  needs  travel  the  Damascus  road  and 
111  the  solemn  hushes  of  the  star-lit  night,  under  the 
light  of  midnight  moon  and  desert  sands,  read  their 
true  mission  and  repent  of  their  wastefulness;  then, 
on  bended  knees  before  unborn  generations,  confess 
in  humility  their  mistakes,  and,  like  Paul,  dedicate 
themselves  as  nations  to  the  gospel  of  love.  This 
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pacific  campaign  will  alone  make  the  United  States 
a  lasting  power  in  the  world.  He  who  trusts  the  des- 
tiny of  nations  to  battleships  and  bayonets,  is  in 
league  with  Xerxes  and  Alexander  and  Csesar  and 
Napoleon,  and  they  are  all  relegated  to  the  junk  heap 
of  history.  Isaiah  and  Jesus,  Socrates  and  Buddha, 
Zoroaster  and  Confucius  and  their  spiritual  disciples 
who  in  all  times  and  ages  have  sung  of  love  and 
climbed  out  of  national  prejudice  into  world  sympath\ , 
they  are  the  beloved  of  man  and  blessed  of  God. 


In  the  power  of  a  conquering  love  may  we  go  forth 
to  so  live  that  we  may  hasten  the  coming  of  that  kingdom 
of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among  men.  Amen. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Something  About  Mr.  B.  B.  iNagarkar 
of  India 


To  the  Editor  of  Unity: 

I  am  sure  that  many  readers  of  Unity  will  remem- 
ber, and  remember  with  [pleasure.  Air.  15.  !*>.  Nagar- 
kar  of  Bombay,  wdio  gave  several  interesting  ad- 
dresses at  the  Parliament  of  Religions  in  Chicago  in 
1893,  as  a  representative  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  of 
India. 

After  the  Parliament  was  over  Mr.  Xagarkar  re- 
mained for  some  months  in  America,  delivering  re- 
markably illuminating  lectures  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  especially  in  the  W  est,  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  history,  literature,  religions  and  life 
of  his  native  land.  Several  years  later  he  came  again 
to  this  country  and  spent  some  further  months  in 
preaching  to  Unitarian  and  other  liberal  congregations 
and  in  lecturing  on  Indian  themes.  During  each  of 
these  visits  of  his  to  America  it  was  my  privilege  to 
have  him  with  me  for  some  days  in  Ann  Arbor,  where 
I  was  then  located,  and  where  I  arranged  for  an  ex- 
tended series  of  lectures  from  him,  which  drew  large 
audiences  both  from  the  University  and  from  the 
town,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  who  heard 
them.  During  these  visits  to  this  country  he  not  only 
did  much  to  disseminate  correct  information  about 
India,  and  to  help  the  general  cause  of  Liberal  Religion 
in  which  he  was  deeply  interested,  but  he  also  won  the 
])ersonal  esteem  and  friendship  of  many  liberal  minded 
men  and  women  in  the  various  ]:)laces  where  he  went. 

Since  Mr.  Nag"arkar  was  in  .\merica  the  last  time 
it  has  been  my  fortune  to  make  two  visits  to  India  in 
the  interest  of  Liberal  Religion, — the  first  time  in 
the  service  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  As- 
sociation, and  the  second  (last  winter)  as  Billings 
lecturer  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association.  On 
reaching  India  I  found  no  one  more  interested  in  the 
missions  upon  wdiich  I  had  come  than  Mr.  Nagarkar, 
or  more  eager  to  aid  in  carrying  them  out ;  as  also  I 
foimd  no  one  manifesting  a  deeper  interest  in  Amer- 
ica, and  especially  in  Liljeral  Religion  and  its  repre- 
sentatives in  America,  including  centrally  the  hon- 


ored editor  of  Unity,  and  all  others  wdio  had  been 
instrumental  in  creating  the  remarkable  Parliament 
of  Religions  in  Chicago. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  Unity  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose, namely,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  reach  the 
eyes  of  sonic  man  or  woman  who  would  like  to  be- 
friend Air.  Xagarkar  now  in  his  honored  old  ag'e,  l)y 
bringing  one  of  his  sons  to  America  and  educating 
him  in  one  of  our  universities. 

Mr.  Xagarkar  has  a  family  of  eight  children,  now 
most  of  them  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood. 
To  all  he  has  given  some  measure  of  education,  as 
much  as  he  possibly  coitld,  thus  doing  all  in  his  power 
to  fit  them  for  useful  and  honorable  Tives.  But  the 
calling  of  preacher  and  teacher  to  which  he  has  de- 
voted his  life  brings  very  scant  remuneration  in  India, 
especially  if  one's  religious  message  is  in  advance  of 
the  jxipular  thought  as  Mr.  Xagarkar's  is.  As  a  re- 
sult, in  the  work  of  supporting  and  trying  to  educate 
his  large  family  of  children,  he  has  been  obliged  to  bat- 
tle with  not  only  hardship  but  with  very  severe  priva- 
tion. One  of  his  sons,  a  bright  and  earnest  youth 
of  about  sixteen,  with  whose  coitversation  and  ap- 
pearance I  was  greatly  pleased,  is  very  desirous  of 
coming"  to  America  to  train  himself  to  become  an 
electrical  engineer,  for  which  calling  there  are  excel- 
lent openings  in  India.  The  father  is  still  teaching 
and  preaching  (  for  several  years  has  been  a  profes- 
sor on  a  small  salary  in  a  Christian  college  in  Nag- 
pur),  but  he  cannot  possibly  meet  the  expense  of  send- 
ing his  son  to  America. 

Cannot  help  be  found  for  him  in  this  rich  and  pros- 
perous country  of  ours?  If  the  boy,  so  soon  to  be- 
come a  young  man,  can  be  brought  over  here  for  five 
or  six  )'ears  of  study,  and  then  sent  back  as  a  thor- 
oughlv  trained  electrical  engineer,  the  good  accom- 
])lished  will  be  threefold:  India  will  be  benefited:  the 
father  will  be  gratified  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the 
young  man  will  have  a  profession  Avhich  will  insure 
him  a  good  support  for  life,  and  also  wdiich  will 
enable  him  to  keep  his  father  from  penury  and  suf- 
fering in  the  years,  not  very  far  ofT,  when  he  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  teach  or  preach. 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  an  ojjportunity  for  gen- 
erous service  that  should  appeal  strongly  to  many 
American  men  and  women, — first,  of  course,  to  those 
who  ren^ember  Air.  X^agarkar,  then  to  many  others 
who  have  some  means  and  would  like  to  use  a 
]jart  of  it  to  help  those  who  are  worthy  and  in  need. 
Is  there  not  some  man  or  woman,  or  some  family, 
that  would  like  in  a  sense  to  "adopt"  this  fine,  am- 
bitious, promising  youth  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
give  him  the  best  ])Ossible  training  for  a  life  of  use- 
fulness and  influence  in  India, — at  the  same  time 
gladdening  beyond  measure  the  heart  of  a  talented 
and  self-sacrificing  father  who  has  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  doing  good? 

Air.  .Xagarkar  is  not  aware  that  I  am  making  this 
appeal  in  his  behalf  and  that  of  his  son.  But  I  know 
that  if  it  meets  with  the  success  which  I  hope  for, 
a  very  heayy  load  will  be  lifted  from  his  heart.  Per- 
sons desiring  further  information  may  address  me 
at  423  West  120th  Street,  New  A^ork ;  or  they  may 
write  to  Professor  I'..  1'..  Xagarkar,  Hysloj)  College, 
Nagpur,  India. 

I.  T.  Sunderland. 

New  York.  April  16,  1915. 
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The  Flowering  of  the  Hebrew  ReHgion 
The  New  Testament 


Prepared  for  UNITY  by  Miss  May  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  William  Rothmann 


XIII. 
Mark 

For  ivhospever  shall  do  the  zvill  of  God,  the  same  is 
my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother.  iii  :35. 


We  hope  that  the  result  of  these  studies  will  become 
a  part  of  the  unconscious  furnishing  of  our  minds, 
even  though  we  deal  with  material  not  generally  con- 
sidered essential  for  laymen  and  women.  In  with- 
holding the  conclusions  of  modern  Biblical  research 
many  preachers  of  today  justify  themselves  in  the 
thought  that  they  are  afraid  such  knowledge  will 
affect  the  main  issue,  loose  the  mainstays  of  the  soul, 
jeopardize  religious  faith,  minimize  religious  enthu- 
siasm and  weaken  the  ethical  content  of  life.  Ex- 
perience shows  the  contrary  to  be  true. 

Let  us  remember  that  in  the  realm  of  historical  and 
literary  criticism  and  research  the  results  of  study  are 
always  presumptive  and  not  demonstrative.  Shake- 
speare cannot  be  "worked  out"  as  a  problem  in  chem- 
istry or  geometry.  We  will  consider  today  briefly 
the  consensus  of  opinion  among  scholars  on  a  matter 
consisting  so  largely  of  research  that  only  an  expert 
can  pursue  the  search  to  the  finish. 

We  are  now  to  ■  study  the  biography  of  the  New 
Testament.-  The  letters  we  have  been  considering, 
written  in  the  50's  and  60's  of  the  first  Christian  era, 
grew  out  of  the  exigencies  of  one  man's  missionary 
campaigning.  They  were  written  for.  the  time,  for 
local  uses  and  represented  the  beginning  of  what  we 
call  the  New  Testament  Church,  but  the  New  Testa- 
ment Church  without  a  New  Testament.  The  Church 
had  absolutely  no  literature  other  than  the  Tewish  lit- 
erature from  which  to  quote.  At  first  the  spirit  of 
the  new  movement  was  intensely  anticipatorv  of  the 
new  regime  to  come,  a  Second  Coming  that  was  immi- 
nent, which  resulted  in  an  indiflference  to  the  keeping 
of  any  records.  But  when  we  get  down  to  the  last 
half  of  the  first  century  after  the'crucifixion  and  noth- 
ing had  happened,  no  new  revelation  received  from  on 
high,  eye  witnesses  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  had 
died  or  were  dying,  when  the  movement  had  gotten 
away_  from  Jerusalem  and  was  finding  its  permanent 
constituency  out  in  Asia  Minor,  then  the  Church  be- 
gan to  feel  the  need  of  historic  literature,  began  to 
have  an  anxiety  about  its  records.  The  majority  of  its 
members  were  non-Jews  and  did  not  care  much  for 
Jewish  traditions  and  Jewish  scripture.  Out  of  this 
new  and  growing  need,  in  response  to  a  psychological 
demand  for  some  historical  record,  grew  the  group 
of  books,  now  ascribed  to  Mark,  Matthew,  Luke  and 
the  Book  of  Acts.  These  were  the  result  of  an  at- 
tempt to  put  on  record  that  which  in  previous  times 
had  been  assumed  to  be  in  the  minds  of  the  people,— 
the  story  of  Jesus  and  the  early  movement. 

The  result  of  the  first  attempt  to  write  the  life  of 
Jesus  now  left  us  is  in  the  book  of  Mark.    The  three 


(iospels,  ^lark,  Matthew  and  Luke,  try  to  tell  the  same 
story  and  work  the  same  material  with  interesting  vari- 
ations, and  are  grouped  together  under  the  word 
Synoptic— the  three  gospels  that  hang  together,  com- 
ing from  a  common  root,  holding  things  in  common. 
The  Fourth  Gospel  of  John  we  have  to  put  out  of 
mind,  for  another  fifty  years  or  more  elapsed  before 
it  was  written.  It  was  written  from  a  diflferent  stand- 
point and  deals  with  diflferent  material,  onlv  ten  per 
cent  of  which  is  found  in  the  three  books,  Mark, 
Matthew  and  Luke. 

None  of  the  four  biographers  of  Jesus  claim  the 
authorship  to  which  they  have  been" assigned.  The 
headlines  which  you  read  so  confidently  in  your  Bi- 
bles, "The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,"  etc.,  are 
not  found  in  the  earlier  copies,  but  were  added  for 
convenience  and  remain  now  after  centuries  of  dog- 
matic usage. 

How  did  these  gospels  get  into  shape  and  why? 
The  days  of  Jesus  ended  in  a  storm  of  interest,  ex- 
citement and  agitation.  The  very  man  the  people  had 
dreaded,  the  very  personality  that  had  been  so  ob- 
noxious became  the  subject  of  town  talk,  the  anxious 
inquiry  of  the  student  and  the  sincere  regret  of  the 
right  minded  everywhere.  The  manner  of  his  going 
as  well  as  the  attitude  of  the  Jewish  mind  at  the  time 
of  his  leaving,  clinched  the  thought  that  had  been 
growing  during  his  life,  that  here  at  last  was  the 
Messiah.  The  dream  of  Judaism  had  been  realized, 
the  promise  of  the  prophets  fulfilled.  So  the  believ- 
ers, _  the  Jews,  who  were  dispersed  throughout  the 
"civilized  world,"  then  around  and  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean, were  sustained  by  the  conviction  that  The 
Christ  had  made  a  preliminary  visit  and  that  he  was 
coming  again.  Paul  and  the  little  groups  he  had  es- 
tablished were  expectant  of  the  Second  Coming.  But 
time  passed,  thirty  years  and  no  Messiah  appeared. 
LTnder  such  conditions,  little  or  no  attention  was  paid 
to  records.  One  cannot  imagine  such  a  book-worm 
as  Josephus  being  caught  by  the  idea.  It  was  fully 
forty  years  after  the  execution  of  Jesus  before  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  records  that  we  now  have  were 
found  to  be  in  existence.  Then,  when  personal  recol- 
lections were  gone  or  fast  going,  there  came  an  anxietv 
among  the  wiser  to  preserve  the  records. 

There  is  evidence  that  there  was  once  afloat  what 
has  since  been  lost,  a  collection  of  "sayings,"  maxims, 
parables,  perhaps  little  sermons,  proverbs,  written  out 
in  Aramaic,  the  colloquial  language  of  the  time,  known 
to  scholars  as  the  "Logia."  the  "sayings"  or  "words" 
of  Jesus.  Possibly  they  were  compiled  by  Matthew, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  scholarly  one  of  the  little 
group  of  disciples.  Besides  this  there  were  the  oral 
traditions,  handed  down  by  those  who  had  known  Mary 
and  Joseph  and  Jesus.  These  formed  Paul's  stock  in 
trade.  ]\Iark  used  the  "Logia"  and  the  oral  traditions, 
thus  making  the  first  attempt  to  write  the  life  of  Jesus. 
This  was  not  our  present  gospel  of  Mark.  The"  com- 
pilations of  other  writers  make  it  clear  that  they  did 
not  have  this  narrative  in  its  present  form.  The  so- 
called  "gospel  of  Mark"  in  our  Bible  was  written  by 
some  one  who  used  the  traditions  and  all  first  hand 
documents  available. 

.The  so  called  "Gospel  of  Matthew."  written  in 
Greek,  but  evidently  based  on  a  Hebrew  background, 
contains  the  material  of  Mark  enriched  by  the  reports 
of  Matthew. 
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The  writer  of  Luke,  tlie  most  literary  and  schol- 
arly document  of  the  four,  had  before  him  the  "Logia," 
the  Mark  and  Matthew  versions  and  many  traditions 
which  the  scholars  would  gather  from  Paul  and  others. 
We  have  in  Luke  some  rich  and  rare  material  not 
found  in  the  others,  a  veritable  treasure-house  for  the 
parables. 

Mark,  the  earliest  of  the  four  Gospels,  is  the  most 
unsophisticated,  blunt,  direct,  abrupt  narrative,  ap- 
parently having  no  secondary  motive,  simply  anxious 
to  get  the  facts  in  shape,  which  give  it  an  epic  power. 
This  book  possibly  contains  more  of  the  recollections 
of  Peter  than  any  of  the  rest.  Mark  gives  us  no 
genealogy,  no  birth  stories,  no  parentage  of  Jesus, 
but  begins  with  John  the  Baptist,  who  is  interesting 
to  this  writer  simply  because  he  is  the  fore-runner 
of  the  Messiah.  He  begins  in  the  middle  of  what  we 
would  call  today  a  Revival.  Up  and  down  the  Lake 
of  Galilee  the  simple  people  were  all  excitement,  the 
community  was  torn  up  over  a  religious  revival  such 
as  Christianity  has  been  seeing  all  through  the  cen- 
turies. Perhaps  the  best  analogy  is  the  storm  that 
swept  over  England  in  the  Wesley  days,  and  if  John 
Wesley  could  arouse  such  enthusiasm  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  how  much  more  ripe  were  conditions  in 
Jerusalem  nineteen  centuries  previous. 

The  man  who  led  this  Revival,  as  seen  in  the  light 
of  forty  years,  seemed  more  remarkable  as  a  healer 
and  physician,  than  a  teacher  of  morals.  We  have 
eleven  specific  cures  and  one  general  clinic  in  which 
a  great  number  were  cured  at  one  time.  Back  of  this 
time  there  was  no  such  thing  as  scientific  medicine, 
and  the  priestly  office  was  always  combined  with  the 
physician's.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
wise  but  that  moral  earnestness  and  spiritual  virility 
do  ameliorate  the  ills  of  the  flesh,  the  sulTerings  of 
the  human.  The  world  is  full  of  miracles  in  the  sense 
of  marvel,  of  things  unprecedented.  Every  automobile 
and  aeroplane  would  have  been  a  miracle  fifty  years 
ago.  But  theology  assumes  the  significance  of  a 
miracle  to  be  an  interference  of  the  established  order 
of  things  by  the  power  that  established  it,  in  order 
to  prove  its  credentials.  It  is  all  right  to  suspend 
law,  if  necessary,  but  to  put  the  Almighty,  the  great 
master  of  the  universe,  in  such  a  petty  light  as  to  blight 
a  fig  tree,  or  to  send  a  lot  of  pigs  over  the  bank  with 
the  devils  that  had  maimed  a  man,  is  unworthy  our 
conception  of  God.  ( )ur  children  must  not  be  taught 
that  this  story  is  equal  to  that  of  the  good  Samaritan. 

There  seems  to  be  only  four  parables  given  in  the 
book  of  Mark,  and  but  one  peculiar  to  itself  and  not 
found  in  the  other  gospels  ;  that  is  the  beautiful  parable 
of  The  Sower,  which  has  a  decided  theological  in- 
tention. 

The  gospel  of  Mark  falls  into  three  parts.  The  first 
thirteen  chapters  give  an  account  of  the  Galilean 
career  of  the  Master ;  then  comes  his  visit  to  Jerusa- 
lem, his  reception  :  and,  lastly,  an  account  of  the  last 
week  in  the  city,  closing  with  the  story  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  the  Resurrection. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  Jesus  distrusted 
and  evaded  the  publicity  that  followed  the  campaign, 
knowing  how  one  must  needs  discount  revival  excite- 
ment and  popular  enthusiasm.  Several  times  did  he 
try  to  escape  the  crowds.  Once  he  went  as  far  away 
as  Cesarea,  Philippi ;  another  time  he  took  a  boat  and 
sailed  away ;  and,  again,  went  away  off  into  the  woods. 


In  the  eighth  chapter  we  come  upon  wliat  some 
people  think  was  the  crucial  point  in  the  career  of 
Jesus.  Dr.  Fenn  and  others  hold  that  up  to  this  time 
Jesus  was  simply  an  agitator,  a  reformer  after  the 
school  of  John  the  Baptist,  but  beset  with  the  clamor- 
ing expectation  of  the  Jews  it  began  to  dawn  on  him 
that  his  was  the  Messianic  mission.  Prof.  Schmidt 
believes  that  Jesus  died  conscious  only  of  his  sonship 
of  the  All  Father,  to  which  sonship  all  men  might 
come  through  the  spiritual  and  moral  reform  he  tried 
to  lead  ;  that  as  his  life  ripened  it  expanded  to  that 
plane  where  opposition  could  not  crush  nor  death  in- 
timidate. His  mission  grew,  just  as  the  grass  and 
flowers  grow,  from  seed  that  had  in  it  a  reality.  Jesus 
grew  in  the  struggle,  out  of  tribal,  racial,  local  patri- 
otism into  the  broader  cosmopolitanism  toward  which 
he  was  impelled. 


(1)  Whence  come  the  headlines  of  the  four  Gosiicls? 

(2)  Review  political  and  religious  conditions  in  Jerusa- 
lem at  time  of  Christ. 

(3)  What  was  the  Logia? 

(4)  What  were  the  sources  of  our  present  Gospel  of 
Mark? 

(5)  Contrast  briefly  the  form  of  Mark  and  Matthew. 

(6)  How  many  parables  are  found  in  Mark? 


Romola 

A  Study  By  DA  YTON  OGDEN 
Read  Before  the  Study  Section  of  the  Ann  Rutledge  Club 
OF  THE  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  CENTRE 


As  one  closes  this  book  and  sits  back  to  write  of 
"Romola"  it  seems  at  first  an  easy  task.  H^er  name 
gives  the  story  its  title.  Most  of  the  other  numerous 
characters  are  simply  a  part  of  the  background,  who 
do  not  grow  or  change,  at  least,  during  the  progress 
of  the  story.  In  only  three  of  them  do  we  find  any 
appreciable  development,  and  in  none  of  these  is 
the  change  complex,  but  may  be  accounted  for  in 
each  instance  in  a  single  word,  viz. :  Tito,  ambitious 
selfishness,  or  selfish  ambition  ;  Baldassare,  revenge ; 
Brigida,  a  curious  mixture  of  vanity  and  religious 
fear. 

It  ought,  then,  to  be  easy  to  study  the  central  figure 
of  the  story,  who  stands  out  so  clearly  against  this 
setting,  and,  with  reasonable  attention  to  the  text,  to 
trace  her  development  throughout  the  pages.  A.n  un- 
usual portion  of  the  book  is  given  to  the  description 
of  her  moods  and  actions,  and  one  naturally  expects 
to  be  able  to  follow  the  growth  of  the  author's  idea. 

But  to  find  a  central  idea  or  keynote  describing  the 
heroine  is  not  so  easy  as  it  first  appears  to  be,  and 
one  quickly  abandons  the  hope  of  doing  so  in  a  single 
word  or  a  single  sentence.  As  compared  with  the 
three  persons  above  named  we  cannot  say  that  any 
definite  change  in  Romola's  nature  is  shown.  The 
story  simply  unfolds  and  displays  her  qualities,  which 
we  feel  are  the  same  throughout,  hidden  and  unno- 
ticed at  first,  but  brought  to  view  l)y  the  narrated 
events. 

We  do  not  see  her  until  she  is  eighteen — the  age  of 
physical  and  mental  maturity  in  Italy.  .\s  compared 
with  the  very  few  other  women  in  the  book  her  early 
life  is  most  unusual,  being  completely  wrapped  up  in 
her  blind  father.  When  Tito  appears  she  is  a  beau- 
tiful, modest,  affectionate  girl,  but  rather  colorless. 
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Save  for  her  intense  devotion  to  her  father,  one  might 
■even  call  her  cold.  It  is  principally  the  interest  in 
the  others,  and  the  hope  of  an  entertaining  courtship 
that  keeps  one  from  yawning  at  these  pages.  Her 
love  for  Tito  is  not  romantic  or  passionate,  but  rather 
a  quiet,  intense  worship,  too  strong  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  delirious  warnings  of  Fra  Luca  on  his  death- 
bed, or  the  spectacle  of  the  funeral  on  the  betrothal 
day. 

Her  love  for  and  trust  in  Tito  continue  after  the 
marriage,  unshaken  by  his  growing  neglect  of  her, 
which  she  charges  to  his  necessary  attendance  upon 
public  matters  and  which  she  accordingly  excuses ;  nor 
by  her  unintended  sight  of  the  paintings  at  Biero's ; 
nor  even  by  the  discovery  of  the  mailed  shirt.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  tlie  changes  in  Tito  did  not 
come  abruptly,  but  by  degrees.  His  weaknesses  are 
constantly  growing  and  carrying  him  farther  away 
from  the  ideals  she  saw  in  her  brilliant  husband. 

The  sale  of  the  library  with  the  events  immediately 
following  in  its  consequence,  is  the  turning  point  of 
the  story.  The  shock  of  this  unfaithfulness  to  her 
father  quenches  her  love  for  Tito  instantly.  For  the 
first  and  last  time  she  loses  her  temper, — and  quickly 
recovers  it  to  plan  deliberately  upon  a  separate  ex- 
istence for  herself. 

The  incident  of  her  leaving  Florence,  followed  by 
her  meeting  with  Savanarola  is  the  most  dramatic 
in  the  book.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  a 
woman  who  has  turned  her  face  away  from  the  place 
where  she  has  experienced  such  sorrow  and  bitter- 
ness, with  such  determination,  could  be  swayed  by  the 
words  of  a  passing  friar,  and  even  after  acceding  to 
his  logic,  how  she  could  retrace  her  steps  and  return 
to  the  things  she  had  sought  to  escape.  While  not 
detracting  from  the  importance  or  efifect  of  Savana- 
rola's  words,  one  does  not  like  to  think  that  his  elo- 
quence on  the  simple  lessons  of  duty  and  self-sacrifice 
created  any  change  in  Romola's  nature.  Rather,  it 
seems  merely  to  have  restored  her  original  high  feel- 
ings of  duty  and  honor.  His  words  simply  inter- 
preted her  obligations,  and  helped  her  to  see  her  duty 
in  a  new  light,  and  to  such  degree  as  was  necessary 
inspired  her  with  the  courage  to  meet  them. 

The  remainder  of  the  story,  so  far  as  it  deals  with 
her,  shows  the  application  of  these  principles,  which  we 
feel  she  had  from  the  beginning,  but  which  were  re- 
awakened by  the  words  of  the  friar.  Her  impor- 
tance to  the  central  plot  lessens  here.  Through  the 
last  third  of  the  book  she  only  ranks  third  or  fourth 
m  importance  to  the  story,  graduallv  falling  back  into 
the  elaborate  and  peculiar  background. 

It  is  easy  to  picture  Romola  when  we  first  see  her. 
But  as  the  story  progresses  we  find  it  growing  con- 
stantly harder  to  understand  her  or  imagine  her  ap- 
pearance. Artists  seem  to  have  found  the  same  diffi- 
culty, for  while  the  dift'erent  editions  of  the  ])ook 
abound  with  pictures  of  her  as  she  is  seen  at  the 
begmning,  the  later  illustrations  of  her  are  few,  vague 
and  unsatisfactory. 

She  is  not  religious,  but  carries  a  high  sense  of 
honor  and  duty  and  an  active  conscience.  She  is 
intelligent,  but  not  intellectual ;  capable  of  deep  feel- 
mg  but  not  emotional.  This  last  characteristic  seems 
to  me  to  deserve  the  most  emphasis.  The  single 
occasion  of  her  anger  has  been  noted.  The  sweet- 
ness of  her  nature  is  not  turned  bv  the  trials  which 


beset  it,  but  seems  to  thrive  and  grow  stronger  under 
them. 

I  have  tried  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  outline  of 
her  characteristics,  tabulating  them,  and  di.scussing 
their  relation  and  importance,  but  without  success\ 
So  far  as  the  story  itself  is  concerned  her  part  is 
usually  a  passive  one,  and  despite  the  detailed  expo- 
sition of  her  thoughts  and  feelings  they  are  too  subtle 
for  me  to  analyze.  It  is  the  story  of  a  wonderful 
woman,  written  by  another  wonderful  woman,  and  a 
man  can  hardly  be  expected  to  do  justice  to  her  in 
such  a  paper  as  this. 

Even  trying  my  best,  I  cannot  quite  imagine  Ro- 
mola as  a  real  flesh  and  blood  woman.  The  fineness 
and  beauty  of  her  nature  are  so  ethereal  that  one  can 
only  half  picture  her,  as  if  the  light  of  her  own 
virtues  make  a  halo  which  surrounds  and  renders 
indistinct  her  features,  like  some  of  the  paintings  of 
saints  m  the  old  Florentine  churclies. 


THE  PROTEST  OF  THE  TOILERS. 


Our  clever  and  patient  hand,  my  lords,  our  cunning  and  our 
skill. 

In  the  old,  old  time— your  time,   my  lords— wrought  well 

your  wish  and  will ; 
And  marvels  in  pyramid,  sphinx,  and  fane,  triumphal  arch 

up-reared, 

Exploited  our  art,  our  labor,  our  lives,  for  the  power  on 

earth  we  feared. 
We  quarried  our  hearts  in  the  rough-faced  stone,  we  hewed 

from  the  mountain  side ; 
We  chiseled  our  souls  in  the  polished  shaft  that  rose  to 

exalt  your  pride. 

We  blazoned  on  your  marbled  walls 

The  deeds— our  deeds— that  gave  you  fame; 

With  battle  courage  slew  our  kind 

'Till  you  should  bear  a  conqueror's  name. 

We  laid  you  in  your  costly  tombs, 

We  wrapped  you  well  with  linen  bands; 

And  then  we  dragged  our  bones  to  lie 
And  whiten  on  the  desert  sands. 

.\nd  what  did  you  give  in  exchange,  niv  lords,  was  there  no 

recompense  due? 
The  gifts  that  the  gods  had  granted  to  us,  we  yielded  in 

turn  to  you ; 

To  our  leanness  of  life  what  boon,  what  return  did  you 

make  that  was  meet 
For  the  service  supreme  we  rendered,  the  sacrifice  full  and 

complete  ? 

"I'ou  wrecked  the  faith  by  which  we  lived. 

The  faith  content  in  which  we  died  ;  ' 
\  on  made  our  gods  a  mockery, 

The  truths  that  we  had  de-ified. 

Now.  in  un-peopled  solitudes 

They  dig  amidst  the  swirling  sands. 
And  trace  the  ruined  tasks  that  fell 

From  out  our  nerveless,  hopeless  hands. 

O  rulers  of  earth,  doth  the  story  repeat  in  these  days— vour 
days  as  then — 

To  make  ye  repute,  do  you  drive  upon  death  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  men? 

Have  you  throned  the  Christ— our  simple  Christ— on  high 

m  your  gilded  domes, 
"^'ea,  given  us  Mars  of  the  bloody  blade  for  the  gentle  Christ 

of  our  homes? 

Though  Civilization  s|:ould  lag  in  her  path,  with  the  work 

of  our  hands  despoiled, 
l!y  the  God  of  the  masses  who  toil,  'tis  writ  vour  selfish 

schemes  shall  be  foiled. 
SauL-  Center,  Mi,,,,.  Julian  A.  DuBois. 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  my  C»untry,  to  do  Good  is  my  Relifion." 


A  WOMAN'S  REASONS  AGAINST 
FURTHER  ARMAMENT. 


'l"he  American  Magazine  has  been  of- 
fering prizes  for  the  best  letters  on  the 
subject,  "Shall  We  Arm?"  The  publish- 
ers announce  that  the  vote  stands  at  the 
ratio  of  four  in  favor  of  increased  ar- 
mament to  five  against  it.  In  the  May 
number  the  prize-winning  letters  are 
published.  Following  is  an  e.xtract  from 
a  strong  letter  against  armament,  written 
by  Mary  S.  Markham  of  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota  ; 

"Shall  we  arm?  My  answer  is  in  the 
eternal  motherhood  of  all  nations  from 
an  economic  point  of  view. 

"For  every  man  that  lives  a  woman 
has  gone  through  eight  hours  (I  take 
an  average  rate)  of  the  most  intense 
and  agonizing  pain  to  bring  him  into 
the  world,  spent  sleepless  months  in 
care  and  nursing  thniugli  the  days  from 
babyhood  to  boyhoiid.  helped  and  stood 
by  him  past  the  measles,  mumps  and 
liroken  bone  age,  till  he  becomes  a  'Ijig 
man.  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  years,  when 
lie  usiia!l_\'  has  passed  the  need  ut 
mother's  care,  and  safely  reaches  ma- 
turity, twenty-one  years,  when  he  can 
\ote  and  fight  like  a  man. 

"For  e\er}-  one  hundred  men  shot 
dov/n  on  the  battlefield  it  means  that 
eight  hundred  hours  or  thirty-three 
days  of  the  ni<ist  severe  suffering  has 
Iicen  passed  through  by  women,  just  to 
bring  tiiem  into  the  world.  P'ifteen  cen- 
turies in  time  have  been  spent  in  con- 
stant care  and  devotion  to  bring  those 
one  hundred  men  to  the  fighting  age,  to 
be  shot  down.  This  is  only  one  hun- 
dred dead. 

"Shall  we  make  ready  to  kill?  Would 
the  econi.jnne  manufacturer  allow  that 
much  energy  to  be  thrown  away  if  he 
was  paying  two  dollars  an  eight-hour 
day  for  it?  But  that's  loss  of  mone\- I 
If  suffering  is  not  considered,  perhaps 
dollars  and  cents  may  talk.  Suppose 
for  every  man  that  is  killed  in  battle, 
women  were  to  demand  five  dollars  a 
twenty-four  hour  day  for  fifteen  years, 
or  $27,375  for  her  work  in  giving  them 
one'  man  to  kill:  $27„375.000  for  one 
thousand  men  killed  in  one  day.  Wnuld 


they  still  go  on  killing  if  it  was  paid 
in  dollars?  Would  they  still  arm  ready 
to  kill?  I  wonder!  Nearly  twenty- 
eight-niillion  dollars  per  thousand  to 
kill  them.  I  wonder!  Would  they? 
And  that  might  be  for  less  than  a  day. 
Two-hundred  million  dollars,  perhaijs, 
a  week.  Would  they  still  kill?  Would 
they  still  arm  ready  to  kill?  I  wonder! 
Would  thev?" 
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NUMBEK  10 


MYSTIC  HAMMERS 


The  frost  with  little  soundless  wedges 

Can  pry  the  cliff  apart; 
Yes,  it  can  heave  the  ancient  ledges 

And  make  the  mountain  start; 
So  Love  with  stroke  of  delicate  sledges 

Opens  the  flintiest  heart. 
The  Nautilus.  —Edwin  Markham. 


The  Homiletic  Rcvieiu  for  May  prints  as  a  frontis- 
piece Butensky's  Statue  of  Universal  Peace,  now  in 
the  Metropohtan  Museum  of  Art.  It  is  an  heroic 
figure,  literally  beating  swords  into  plowshares  with 
the  intensity  of  a  master  workman.  This  is  a  figure 
that  asks  the  many  buttoned  wearers  of  swords  in  the 
public  parks  of  America  to  move  up  and  give  room 
for  him,  a  preacher  of  a  better  gospel,  a  prophet  of 
a  wiser  age. 

Mr.  Stoughton  Cooley,  in  The  Public  for  April  30, 
speaking  of  the  principles  of  the  Oman's  Peace 
Party,  which  have  already  been  printed  in  Unity, 
says : 

It  IS  hard  for  the  average  man  to  realize  that  woman  is 
outgrowmg  the  role  of  man's  plaything.  He  is  dimly  con- 
scious that  she  is  not  just  what  he  has  been  thinking  she  was 
He  has  famt  ghmmerings  that  she  is  beginning  to  assume  the 
form  of  an  mdividual,  responsible  being,  capable  of  reason- 
mg  and  reflecting,  and  of  asserting  her  right  to  pass  judg- 
ment. But  of  all  those  who  have  difficulty  in  graspin<-  the 
new  idea^  the  slowest  are  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  policy 
of  the  Big  Stick.  But  grasp  it  they  must.  And  once  thev 
comprehend  the  moral  basis  of  the  woman's  cause,  they  will 
save  themselves  from  much  absurdity. 


Mr.  Theodore  H.  Price  in  The  Outlook  for  April 
28  considers  the  probability  of  Europe  repudiating  her 
war  debt,  an  event  not  so  drastic  or  so  improbable  as 
it  may  seem.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions, as  of  individuals,  rests  upon  the  integrity  of 
its  people,  the  clearness  of  brain  and  stalwartness  of 
muscle  of  its  citizens.  When  these  sureties  are  reck- 
lessly swept  away  through  the  joint  malignity  of  the 
nations  involved,  it  does  not  require  the  astuteness  of 
a  financier  to  discover  that  the  integrity  of  their  people 
is  jeopardized.  What  is  the  value  oi  the  bond  when 
the  bond  maker  is  dead,  debauched  or  hopelessly  in- 
valided? 

The  untimely  death  of  Carl  Bitter,  the  rising  sculp- 
tor, by  an  automobile  accident  in  New  York,  makes 
pathetic  the  recent  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Thomas 
JeflFerson  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  a  theme  worthy 
of  the  highest  art.  Thomas  Jefferson  is  still  an  un- 
appreciated figure  in  American  history.    His  message 


is  poorly  understood  and  too  much  neglected.  His 
credentials  for  immortality  are  adequately  written  in 
the  epitaph  which  he  himself  composed.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  University  of  X'irginia,  the  one  who 
caused  the  enactment  of  religious  liberty  in  the  con- 
stitution of  \'irginia  and  the  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  unborn  generations  will  more 
keenly  appreciate  this  record  than  that  which  is  now 
living". 


The  committee  on  the  awarding  of  prizes  for  peace 
essays  appointed  by  the  Church  Peace  Union,  reports 
that  in  the  pastors'  competition.  Dr.  Gains  Glenn  Atkins 
is  the  victor.  Subject,  "The  Causes  of  War."  In  the 
student  group  the  first  prize  was  won  by  an  Oklahoma 
student.  Subject,  "Victims  of  Victory."  The  best  ten 
essays  in  class  three  were  awarded  to  one  Idaho  stu- 
dent, two  Colorado,  two  Illinois,  two  California,  one 
Iowa,  one  Maryland  and  one  Texas  student.  The 
themes  of  these  students  are  suggestive.  Here  they 
are:- "Christmas,  1914,"  "Exploded  Theories,"  "Inter- 
national Justice,"  "The  Federation  of  Nations,"  "The 
Mission  of  the  Neutral  Nations,"  "The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  Peace,"  "The  Evolutionary  Aspects  of  In- 
ternational Arbitration,"  "Some  Criticisms  of  Peace 
Proposals,"  "Constructive  \\'arfare"  and  "\\'ar  and 
Peace." 


The  return  of  Bishop  J.  W.  Bashford  from  an 
eleven  years'  experience  in  directing  the  Methodist 
missionary  activities  in  the  mysterious  realm  of  China 
IS  an  event  that  will  interest  a  far  wider  constituency 
than  that  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Bishop  Bashford 
went  prepared  by  previous  training  and  mental  attitude 
to  minister  to  the  higher  needs  of  China,  to  fraternize 
with  the  nobler  elements,  to  appreciate  whatsoever 
was  excellent  in  the  religious  thought  and  morals  na- 
tive to  the  people.  He  reports,  according  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Christian  Advocate,  that  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment is  "absolutely  enforcing"  the  prohibition  of  the 
opium  traffic.  A  few  years  ago  one-third  of  the  land 
m  one  province  was  planted  to  poppies.  A  recent 
trip  through  that  province  revealed  that  poppies  were 
grown  nowhere.  He  also  reports  that  the  public  is 
"rapidly  reaching  stability,"  that  the  present  govern- 
ment is  paying  all  expenses  and  that  it  is  apparently 
able  to  govern  China  without  the  interference  or  super- 
vision of  any  foreign  power.  All  this  is  good  news 
from  a  source  which  Unity  is  inclined  to  accept  as 
credible. 
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The  Chicago  Examiner  for  last  Monday  has  an  ed- 
itorial setting  forth  the  collapse  of  Lloyd-George's 
attempt  to  lift  from  England  the  menace  that  conies 
from  its  third  and  most  formidahle  enemy,  the  drink 
habit.  The  editorial  is  forceful  because  sensible.  It 
calls  attention  to  the  weakness  of  the  Lloyd-George 
movement  because  it  was  essentially  aristocratic.  The 
lordly  ones  were  willing  to  forego  their  right  and  their 
pleasure  in  order  to  keep  the  "dock  workers  and  the 
mechanics"  sober  that  they  might  work  longer  hours. 
There  was  nothing  said  of  the  curse  of  drink  upon 
those  higher  up.  It  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  "dry"  movement  in  England  does  not  have  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  women  as  it  does  here  in 
America.  There  the  "publics"  are  open  to  women  as 
to  men  and  they  are  generously  patronized  by  women. 
The  editorial  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  sinc^ 
the  wives  and  widows  of  soldiers  are  receiving  regu- 
lar stipends,  the  drinking  of  women  has  greatly  in- 
creased. The  great  \\^elsh  commoner  must  begin 
lower  down  and  farther  back  if  he  is  to  save  England 
from  her  greatest  enemy. 

The  following  card,  neatly  printed  in  colors,  has 
been  received  at  the  peace  office  at  Chicago.  It  an- 
nounces the  fact  that  over  10,000  have  already  been 
distributed  in  England.  There  is  a  suppressed  con- 
stituency unrepresented  by  the  press,  the  platform  or 
the  pulpit,  the  silent,  patient  citizen,  the  praying  moth- 
ers and  the  aged  fathers  in  all  the  warring  countries, 
who  are  fundamentally  opposed  to  violence  and  have 
glimpses  of  the  truth  as  it  breaks  through  the  mist 
of  sophistry  and  artificially  colored  lights  of  patriot- 
ism.  Here  it  is : 


aHJantet) 

a  Comfortable  i^ome  m  a^mer^ 

(ca  for  all 
Curopean  Stingy  and  Cmper^ 

or0  a0  tl)eir  jaalaces  are 
laequmD  for  tl)e  aaiountieD. 


Readers  of  Unity  have  been  privileged  from  time 
to  time  to  profit  by  the  wisdom  of  Prof.  Frederick 
Starr  concerning  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  and  they 
will  not  wonder  at  the  following  testimonial  of  appre- 
ciation that  came  from  this  far  ofif  sister  republic: 
sister,  though  a  child  of  dusky  parents,  a  republic  that 


has  maintained  its  integrity  through  many  difficulties 
and  is  steadily  climbing  toward  the  light.  We  con- 
gratulate Professor  Starr  on  this  well  deserved  com- 
pliment. We  congratulate  still  more  the  Republic  of 
Liberia  for  having  so  intelligent  a  champion  in  this 
parent  republic,  where  confidence  in  and  support  of 
the  citizens  of  Liberia  is  all  too  meagre. 

Executive  Mansion, 
Monrovia,  Liberia, 
March  25,  1915. 

Prof.  Frederick  Starr, 

University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 

Sir: 

I  am  directed  by  His  Excellency,  the  President,  to  for- 
ward to  you  under  registered  cover  by  this  same  mail  a  copy 
of  a  Joint  Resolution  which  was  passed  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature, commendatory  of  the  good  work  you  have  done  in 
behalf  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia. 

His  Excellency  expresses  the  hope  that  you  may  long 
live  to  represent  impartially  and  justly  the  cause  of  not  only 
the  Republic  of  Liberia  but  of  the  weaker  peoples  of  other 
parts  of  the  world,  a  task  for  which  you  are  eminently  iitted 
1)oth  by  sympathy  and  largeness  of  heart  as  well  as  by  intel- 
lect and  keenness  of  insight. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Walter  F.  WALI^ER, 
Secretary  to  the  President. 

A  resolution  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  government 
and  people  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  to  Professor  Frederick 
Starr  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.,  for  his  interest 
manifested  in  behalf  of  the  republic: 

It  is  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  in  Legislature  assembled : 

Section  1.  That  the  National  Legislature,  through  this 
medium,  express  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  government  and 
people  of  Liberia  to  Professor  Frederick  Starr  of  Chicago 
University,  U.  S.  A.,  for  his  interest  and  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
Republic  of  Liberia  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Chicago  Histor- 
ical Society,  on  March  23,  1914,  illustrating  the  history  and 
condition  of  Liberia,  and  especially  for  his  efforts  in  endeav- 
oring to  give  Liberia's  true  position  in  the  "Dark  Continent" 
and  its  relation  to  the  foreign  powers ;  and  the  President  of 
the  Republic  is  hereby  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  Professor  Frederick  Starr  as  a  token  of  the 
appreciation  and  thanks  of  the  people  of  Liberia. 

iVpproved,  September  21,  1914. 


Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead,  Secretary  of  the  Women's 
Peace  Party,  is  doing  valiant  duty  in  fighting  the  bug- 
aboo of  "unpreparedness."  The  Baltvmore  Sun  in  a 
recent  issue  contains  a  column  article  in  answer  to  a 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Bonaparte,  of  honorable 
fame,  entitled  "Preparedness  for  War  a  National 
Duty."  In  answer  to  Mr.  Bonaparte's  appeal  to  his- 
tory, she  says : 

He  speaks  of  our  foreign  wars  as  if  implying  that  since 
wc  became  a  republic  we  had  lieen  attacked  and  were,  tliere- 
fore,  in  danger  of  future  attack.  We  ourselves  began  our 
war  of  1812,  which  left  us  where  it  found  us.  We  began  the 
Mexican  War,  which  General  Grant,  who  fought  in  it,  said 
was  one  of  the  most  unjust  wars  ever  fought  by  a  strong 
people  against  a  weak  one.  We  began  our  war  with  Spain, 
which  Minister  Woodford  said  we  need  not  have  done  if  we 
had  waited  forty-eight  hours.  It  was  the  result  of  the  blow- 
ing up  of  the  Maine  from  some  unknown  cause,  of  yellow 
journalism  and  of  political  pressure.  In  these  foreign  wars 
coinbined,  including  the  Philippine  war,  we  lost  less  than 
15,000  men  by  foreign  bullets. 

As  to  the  cause  of  our  Civil  War,  Mr.  Bonaparte 
has  most  of  the  "Army  and  Navy  League"  back  of 
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him  in  forcing  an  analogy  where  no  analogy  exists. 

The  question  of  police  regulation  and  enforcement  of 

law  inside  of  a  government  has  no  connection  with 

international  quarrels  and  strifes.    The  enforcement 

of  law  is  one  thing,  the  attempt  to  settle  disputes  by 

an  appeal  to  physical  force  is  quite  another  thing. 

Pacifists  are  quite  ready  to  organize  an  international 

police  force  whenever  the  nations  agree  to  submit  their 

quarrels  to  competent  courts  of  law  rather  than  to 

the  use  of  rusty  and  rusting  machines  of  destruction. 

Which  machines  are  a  composite  construction  of  steel 

and  human  nerve,  of  powder  and  brain.    Again  Mrs. 

Mead  has  the  argument : 

Mr.  Bonaparte  counts  in  our  Civil  War  with  our  foreign 
wars  as  if  it  were  in  the  same  category  when  armaments  are 
to  be  ordered  for  future  defense.  Civil  war  comes  under  an 
entirely  different  head,  l)ecause  before  civil  war  is  imminent 
no  one  can  say  whether  more  guns  may  not  help  the  wrong 
side.  Had  our  arsenals  possessed  twice  as  many  guns  as  they 
had  in  1861  the  southern  arsenals  would  have  been  fitted 
equally  with  northern  ones,  and  neither  would  have  had  any 
advantage  thereby. 

The  writer,  with  forty  or  fifty  thousand  others, 
toiled  in  the  rifle  pits  of  Vicksburg  for  forty-seven 
days  to  recover  some  United  States  cannon  that  had 
been  shooting  against  the  government  for  two  years. 
Mr.  Bonaparte  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  their  asso- 
ciates who  are  panicky  over  our  unpreparedness,  are 
charged  with  being 

afflicted  with  a  bad  case  of  mental  astigmatism  and  see  im- 
probable dangers  as  more  threatening  than  absolutely  certain 
ones.  Moreover,  they  ignore  the  power  of  a  defensive  force 
which  throws  all  short-lived,  costly  fleets  into  the  shade.  It 
is  the  great  new  power  of  non-intercourse,  which  is  a  million 
tunes  more  powerful  than  it  could  have  been  before  there 
came  about  the  economic  interdependence  of  nations  and  in- 
stant communication  with  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Though  an 
organized  world  A'ill  evolve  an  international  police  to  replace 
rival  armies  and  navies,  yet,  as  Justice  Brewer  declared,  "it 
will  never  require  an  army  to  enforce  a  Hague  court  decree.  ' 
Non-intercourse,  when  embodied  in  international  law,  will  be 
the  sanction  behind  arbitration  and  the  most  potent  force  to 
bring  a  faithless  nation  to  terms.  No  nation  can  long  endure 
bemg  cut  off  from  railroad,  shipping  and  telegraphic  connec- 
tion after  disarmament,  and  only  militia  is  left  for  internal 
protection;  it  could  not  be  aggressive  against  a  united  group 
of  nations. 

Why  not  spend  as  much  time  in  promoting  this  costless, 
effective  force  as  in  continuing  the  costly,  bloodv,  futile 
method  which  tries  to  settle  questions  of  honor  or  "whatnot 
by  explosives?  Armaments,  as  insurance  of  peace,  was  the 
dream  of  the  militarists  last  year.  Their  fatuous  dream,  which 
ignored  human  nature,  is  costing  the  warring  nations  as  much 
money  every  twenty  days  as  if  a  dollar  had  been  destroyed 
every  minute  for  nineteen  centuries;  and  this  makes  no 
account  of  loss  of  life.  Why  not  trv  now  some  other  advisers 
\l]u  '""""^  effective  statesmanship  and  less  battleships? 
Why  not  study  the  possibilities  of  federation,  the  creation 
of  more  international  law  and  the  gradual,  proportionate  re- 
duction of  the  armaments  which  are  wrecking  civilization, 
even  when  no  nation  wanted  to  fight? 


Some  Good  Books  to  Read 


The  readers'  of  Unity  need  not  to  be  assured  thai 
anything  from  the  pen  of  our  colleague,  Joseph  Fort 
Newton,  will  be  interesting.  Perhaps  no  man  in  the 
Unity  horizon  has  been  doing  more  publication  of  late 


than  this  persuasive  preacher  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
The  last  book  to  reach  us  is  a  dainty  little  volume  en- 
titled "Wesley  and  Woolman,  An  Appraisal  and  Com- 
parison."   It  would  seem  to  be  a  far  cry  from  John 
Wesley,  the  aggressive  founder  of  Methodism,  to  John 
Woolman,  the  non-aggressive  rustic  Quaker  leader 
of  Pennsylvania.    The  story  of  each  is  told  separately 
and  not  until  both  stories  are  •  completed  do  we  dis- 
cover the  material  for  the  third  chapter,  which  is 
entitled  "Wesley  and  Woolman."  Both  are  considered 
under  the  word  "Mystic,"  a  title  which  Mr.  Newton 
has  done  much  to  clarify  and  interpret.  .  Both  pitched 
their  lives  on  an  intensely  practical  plan  and  in  them 
were  these  two  words  which  are  so  often  cruelly  set 
over  against  one  another,  "mystic"  and  "practical," 
made  to  join  hands,  touch  elbows,  stand  together,  or, 
better  yet,  work  together  in  the  uplifting  of  the  world. 
A  dear  little  book  is  this  published  by  the  Abingdon 
Press  of  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  which  can  be 
obtained  for  twenty-five  cents. 

The  bare  life,  sifted  to  the  bone,  of  John  Chapman 
the  great  nurseryman  of  early  Ohio,  as  told  at  the  un- 
veiling of  his  monument  in  the  public  park  at  Mansfield, 
O.,  Novembers,  1900,  and  published  by  the  Historical 
Society  of  Richland  County.  Ohio,  is  perhaps  stranger 
and  stronger  and  more  interesting  than  any  work  of 
fiction  that  can  be  based  upon  these  facts.  It  is  a  case, 
indeed,  of  truth  being  stranger  than  fiction.  To  write 
a  romance  of  "Johnny  Appleseed"  is  an  attempt  to 
gild  gold  or  to  paint  the  rose.  But  after  having  said 
this,  we  are  glad  to  pay  our  tribute  of  gratitude  to 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Atkinson  for  her  story  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Harper  Brothers  and  illustrated  by 
Frank  T.  Merrill,  "Johnny  Appleseed,  The  Romance 
of  the  Sower."  It  is  a  story  for  the  spring  time,  a 
reinforcement  to  the  orchard  man,  an  encouragement 
to  the  good  intentions  which  haunt  the  plans  of  every 
good  farmer,  namely,  to  let  no  spring  pass  without 
the  planting  of  some  new  tree;  without  at  least  mak- 
ing good  the  place  in  the  orchard  made  vacant  by  the 
dead,  dying  or  unprofitable  trees  to  which  place  has 
been  assigned.  The  dairymen  have  m'ich  to  say  about 
"robber  cows,"  the  nurseryman  hav  •  not  yet  been 
able  to  make  efifective  their  argument  concerning  the 
"robber  tree."  The  tree  that  never  bears,  or,  bearing, 
yields  meager,  unpalatable  fruit,  should  be  cut  down 
and  replaced. 

But  there  is  more  than  orchard  inspiration  in  this 
story.  It  is  a  story  of  the  conquest  of  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  the  West  that  fifty  years  ago  laid  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  a  story  of  the  intangible  contribu- 
tions of  the  East  to  the  great  empire  represented  by 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  this  story  by  Mrs.  Atkin- 
son is  touched  with  dainty  blossoms,  brave  deeds,  all 
shot  through  and  through  with  a  mystic  longing  and 
a  dreamer's  remoteness  that  belongs  to  the  story  of 
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a  man  whose  Swedenborgian  faith  inspired  his  apple 
tree  planting  and  consoled  him  in  his  disappointments. 

Myrtle  Reed  is  remembered  as  a  writer  of  passion- 
ate stories,  of  vivid,  fervid  romance.  It  is  a  new 
glimpse  of  the  author  that  we  find  in  "Happy  Women," 
published  by  Putnam's  Sons,  with  a  foreword  by  her 
friend  and  our  friend,  Mary  B.  Powell.  Here  are  a 
dozen  women  all  too  briefly  sketched,  but  the  sketches 
are  etchings,  done  with  a  dainty  point.  The  list  is 
inclusive,  reaching  from  Dorothy  Madison  to  Queen 
Victoria,  Queen  Louise  of  Prussia  to  Jenny  Lind : 
Dorothy  Wordsworth,  Caroline  Herschel,  the  great 
sisters  of  great  men,  Elizetbeth  Barrett  Browning,  the 
great  poet  wife  of  a  great  poet,  Charlotte  Cush- 
man,  the  Puritan  actress,  Lucretia  Mott,  the  Quaker 
prophet,  Florence  Nightingale,  the  tender  nurse,  the 
founder  of  schools  for  training  nurses,  and  Sister 
Dora,  another  great  English  nurse,  are  included  here. 
This  is  a  good  book  with  which  to  rest  oneself  in  an 
idle  hour. 

"An  Ethical  Problem ;  or.  Sidelights  Upon  Scientific 
Experimentation  on  Man  and  Animals,"  by  Albert 
Leffingwell  (C.  P.  Farrell,  117  East  »Twenty-first 
Street,  New  York),  is  a  large  volume  of  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  pages  which  brings  together  the  final 
wisdom  of  an  American  physician,  who  has  given  his 
life  to  the  study  of  medical  science  along  lines  of  in- 
vestigation and  experimentation.  Perhaps  no  other 
man  in  America  has  so  good  a  right  to  speak  on  vivi- 
section from  the  standpoint  of  an  expert  as  Dr.  Lef- 
fingwell. To  our  mind  he  has  here  gathered  in  a  force- 
ful way  the  last  sane  word  to  be  said  on  this  sensitive 
question.  In  these  nineteen  chapters  he  has  discussed 
almost  every  phase  of  the  problem.  The  chapters 
evidently  were  born  out  of  differing  needs  and  written 
to  meet  the  want  of  different  occasions.  Dr.  Leffing- 
well has  occupied  a  difficult  position,  standing  as  he 
does  midway  between  the  contending  parties.  He 
condemns  vivisection  unguarded  by  strict  discipline 
and  inspired  by  mere  curiosity  or  desire  for  technical 
skill.  He  justifies  it  in  the  hands  of  the  competent 
investigator,  and  the  man  who  appreciates  the  sanc- 
tity of  life,  and  also  the  relative  values  in  life.  This 
author  discovers  the  law  of  cruelty  and  opposes  it 
mercilessly.  He  also  discovers  the  law  of  sacrifice 
and  would  apply  it  humanely.  In  short,  this  book, 
which  seems  to  be  a  final  summary  of  the  good  Doc- 
tor's life  on  the  subject,  may  be  well  taken  as  an 
encyclopedia  on  vivisection,  looked  at  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  moralist  and  the  physician.  There  are 
illuminating  appendixes  giving  technical  information 
and  the  chapters  are  characterized  by  vigorous  Eng- 
lish and  a  lively  sense  of  a  physician's  obligations. 


The  Cry  of  the  Children 


This  is  the  time  when  the  heart  of  the  city  born 
turns  longingly  to  the  country.  The  singing  birds  and 
blooming  orchards  liaunt  those  who  are  confined  by 
noisy  streets  and  the  murky  atmosphere  of  cities. 
This  is  the  time  when  the  benevolent  should  forget 
their  own  impatience  as  to  when  they  may  go  on  a 
vacation  and  plan  and  plot  for  the  escape  of  at  least 
some  of  the  children  who  live  in  tenements.  In  the 
midst  of  its  festival  week,  reported  in  another  col- 
umn, the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  is  planning  for 
the  development  of  the  Lincoln  Centre  Farm  on  Clear 
Lake,  near  Milton  Junction,  Wisconsin,  a  property 
which  cost  over  $11,000,  consisting  of  some  thirty 
acres  of  land,  a  barn,  caretaker's  house  and  a  dining 
hall,  kitchen  and  attendants'  quarters.  The  manage- 
ment is  now  planning  to  construct  at  least  two  wooden 
dormitories,  simple  and  sanitary,  accommodating 
twenty  cots  each  and  rooni  for  a  chaperon.  Then 
there  is  some  fencing  to  be  done  and  a  well  to  be  dug, 
for  which  a  donated  windmill  is  waiting.  All  of  this 
will  cost  fifteen  hundred  or  more  dollars,  of  which 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  have  already  been  re- 
ceived in  response  to  a  private  call.  One  prominent 
Inisiness  man,  whose  name  is  known  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  Chicag'o,  accompanied  his  check  of  $500  with 
the  words : 

I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  my  check  for  $500  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  the  20th.  The  work  you  are  doing  is  so 
good  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  helping  it  along,  and  I  know 
that  you  are  doing  much  good,  so  I  am  only  too  glad  to  be 
able  to  do  something  for  you  myself. 

The  management  is  making  this  appeal  not  for  cur- 
rent expenses,  which  are  being  provided  for  by  those 
in  closer  touch  with  the  Lincoln  Centre,  and  who  have 
in  one  way  or  another  an  annual  budget  of  about 
$30,000  to  meet.  But,  perhaps,  there  are  some  readers 
of  Unity  blessed  with  fresh  air,  warm  hearts  and  a 
margin  of  means  beyond  their  personal  wants  and  the 
legitimate  needs  of  their  own  dear  ones.  Should  any 
such  read  this  notice  and  have  their  hearts  stirred  with 
compassion  for  the  little  ones,  the  Editor  of  Unity 
will  be  glad  to  give  them  further  information  and  to 
reinforce  such  generous  impulses  with  hearty  co- 
operation. 


Send  us  forth  with  the  pathfinders  of  humanity  to  lead  Thy 
people  another  day's  march  toward  the  land  of  promise. 

— Walter  Ranschenbusch. 


Spend  as  much  time  as  you  can,  with  body  and  with  spirit 
in  God's  out-of-doors. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


The  grass  grows,  the  buds  burst,  tlie  meadow  is  spotted 
with  hre  and  gold  in  the  tint  of  flowers. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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In  Days  of  Suspense 


Who  can  tell  what  havoc  the  Great  War  has  made 
in  minds  and  hearts  over  all  the  earth !  What  sundered 
friendships,  what  divided  feelings  where  once  there 
was  unity,  wh,at  a  dull  ache  of  disillusionment,  what 
collapse  of  buoyant,  expectant,  inner  life!  Many  a 
man  is  remembering  old  scenes,  old  ties,  old  sympa- 
thies and  feels  that  the  continuity  of  these  dear  things 
has  been  rent  and  torn.  Never  again,  he  sadly  says. 
It  is  hard  for  him  to  tell  another  just  what  he  means 
by  this.  Young  people  do  not  understand  him,  when 
he  sighs  over  the  rupture  in  his  inner  life. 

We  are  not  the  same  people  that  we  were  a  year 
ago.  We  were  dreaming  and  the  dream  was  sweet. 
The  world — so  we  dreamed — was  aglow  with  a  pas- 
sionate, eager  expectancy  of  social  betterment.  The 
world  seemed  plastic  to  a  new  faith  and  hope.  We 
were  to  have  social  justice  sovereign  over  all  competi- 
tive and  ruthless  greed.  We  were  to  have  a  great  cru- 
sade of  organized  intelligence  and  organized  sympathy 
for  the  abolition  of  poverty.  A  programme  would  be 
found  for  concerted  action  that  should  gain  control 
over  the  economic  mechanism,  making  it  a  partnership 
of  capital  and  labor,  providing  systems  of  insurance 
that  would  dispel  the  haunting  terror  of  sickness  and 
old  age  and  possibly  remedying  the  curse  of  unemploy- 
ment due  to  the  alternate  chills  and  fever  of  trade: 
a  programme  of  housing  reform,  reform  of  municipal 
rules,  reform  of  popular  education,  new  provision  of 
communal  recreation,  the  inauguration  of  a  richer, 
freer,  more  wholesome,  more  joyous  human  life.  All 
this  would  come  because  society  seemed  moved  by  a 
new  passion  of  fraternity,  and  a  day  of  loyalty,  of 
peace  and  love  was  announcing  itself.  It  was  good 
to  be  alive  at  such  a  time  when  the  world  was  so 
freshened  with  hope :  a  blessed  thing  to  have  a  share  in 
the  enterprises  of  science  and  art  and  scholarship  and 
all  the  high  activities  that  were  contributing  to  this 
beautiful  expectation.  The  dream  was  sweet.  It  was 
not  a  private  or  local  fancy :  it  was  so  in  all  the  nations. 

Then  we  awakened  to  a  world  plunged  into  war  and 
destruction  and  filled  with  voices  of  anger  and  hate 
rising  loud  and  shrill.  We  have  heard  men  avow  that 
they  turned  now  from  the  gospels  to  the  imprecatory 
psalms  for  Bible  reading.  We  have  read  a  new  version 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  which  calls  for  the  annihilation 
of  a  hated  nation.  We  need  not  rehearse  all  the  evi- 
dences of  passion  sweeping  over  the  hearts  of  men 
like  a  desolating-  tidal  wave. 

And  in  these  months  who  can  think  of  other  things  ? 
The  scholar  finds  his  tasks  insipid  and  unreal,  the 
eager  curiosity  of  the  scientist  is  no  longer  absorbed 
by  the  problems  of  his  laboratory,  the  artist  finds  his 
imagination  deadened.  Even  in  nations  at  peace  at- 
tention turns  from  all  the  ideal  enterprises  of  social 
reform  to  look  with  lowering  suspicion  on  other  na- 
tions, and  men  hint  at  some  vague  future  menace  and 
the  need  of  battleships,  and  of  preparedness  for  an-  ' 
other  havoc  of  war. 

He  who  writes  these  words  is  by  profession  a  student 
and  a  teacher  who  has  become  sick  at  heart  at  the 
thought  of  science  prostituted  to  the  trade  of  slaughter 
and  of  systematized  culture  cherished  as  a  title  to  con- 
quest and  domination.  He  knows  by  the  indubitable 
certainties  of  his  own  soul  that  all  learning  and  culti- 
vation of  mental  faculty  and  esthetic  taste  are  but 


dross  when  they  are  not  the  means  and  instruments 
of  that  worth  that  lives  in  friendship  and  human  kind- 
ness and  the  quest  of  a  perfect  heart.  In  these  days 
of  a  world  grown  terrible  his  only  joy  has  been  in 
surrendering  to  the  dictates  of  the  spirit  that  clamors 
to  give  love  and  feed  on  love,  that  checks  anger  and 
censure  and  pursues  peace  and  concord.  That  is  the 
supernatural  in  man,  that  is  the  sovereign  authority, 
that  is  the  soul's  blessedness. 

If  this  is  so  for  one,  it  is  doubtless  the  case  with 
many.  Let  us  hope  that  it  is  the  world's  case.  The 
cannons  still  roar  and  the  earth  is  still  being  drenched 
with  the  lives  of  men,  but  even  the  combatants  seem 
to  shudder  at  the  folly  and  the  worthlessness  of  such 
misdirection  of  human  efficiency.  When  it  is  over,  will 
not  the  world  turn  by  irresistible  need  to  the  only 
source  of  joy,  to  the  spontaneous  impulses  that  make 
a  life  of  affection  and  kindness  and  peace?  And  then 
the  arts  and  sciences  will  have  a  new  birth  simply 
because  men  must  think  wisely  and  find  right  means 
for  the  execution  of  the  law  of  love.  The  great  pro- 
gramme of  social  good  will  begin  again  with  a  renewed 
fervor.    If  not,  woe  for  us! 

Then  we  in  our  land  will  feel  less  of  the  exhaustion 
of  energy,  the  depletion  of  wealth,  the  poison  of 
rancor.  Then  we  will  have  the  summons  to  exhibit  a 
systematized  national  effort  to  show  what  man  at  last 
can  do  for  the  creation  of  a  social  order,  nobler,  purer, 
sweeter,  happier  than  man  has  ever  known.  It  may  be 
the  one  good  that  the  war  can  do  for  us,  to  point  our 
duty  and  our  privilege.  *  *  *  * 


A  Big  New  Poet 

Some  time  ago  I  made  a  brief  study  of  Kipling 
which  was  printed  in  Unity.  In  this  study  I  main- 
tained that  Kipling  was  a  poet  of  originality,  sponta- 
neity and  sympathy  ;  that  he  had  discovered  a  new 
style  in  literature,  and  that  the  poets  of  vision  and 
courage,  coming  after,  would  find  in  him  a  teacher 
and  a  comrade. 

And  here  comes  a  young  man  with  a  big  brain  and 
a  melodious  ear,  a  real  poet,  who  says:  "I  acknowledge 
my  greatest  debt  to  Mr.  Kipling." 

He  would  be  a  brave  critic  who  would  name  with 
Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Swinburne,  Heine,  Whitman, 
Francis  Thompson  and  John  Masefield  this  young 
poet,  Alfred  Noyes  :  but  this  I  am  compelled. to  do  by 
the  versatility  and  strength  of  his  genius. 

I  have  been  reading  Mr.  Noyes'  i^oems  with  great 
delight.  They  make  their  appeal  to  me  by  their 
breadtli  of  view,  the  richness  and  exuberance  of  their 
imagery,  their  beauty,  melody  and  humor,  their  sim- 
plicity and  sympathy. 

Mr.  Noyes  finds  his  subjects  in  all  places  and  among 
all  persons.  No  life  is  common  to  him,  or  without  its 
essential  dignity;  and  though  so  young,  he  seems  to 
have  passed  through  the  whole  diapason  of  human 
emotions.  He  is  an  illustration  of  the  truth  for  which 
I  have  long  contended,  that  breadth  of  ideas  may  be 
associated  with  tenderness  and  depth  of  feeling.  With 
larger  philosophical  grasp  Mr.  Noyes  has  the  beauty 
of  Shelley  and  Francis  Thompson.  He  shows  us  how 
we  may  make  our  migration  from  the 

tyranny  of  fact 
To  hunt  the  fairy  gleam. 
Mr.  Noyes  also  shows  us,  as  has  been  my  conten- 
tion, that  great  ideas  may  be  expressed  in  simple  Ian- 
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guage,  and  that  metaphysical  mistiness,  invokition,  and 
obscurity  are  not  the  essential  constituents  of  poetical 
genius.  There  may  be  the  great  thought  and  the  child's 
heart  and  the  child's  speech. 

I  know  Mr.  Noyes  will  please  Dr.  Jones  because  of 
his  spiritual  message,  his  hope,  his  joyousness,  his 
courage,  and  his  humor.  Some  of  us  who  have  cut 
every  thread  which  fastens  us  to  the  superstitious  dog- 
mas of  the  past  wish  that  Mr.  Noyes  had  not  retained 
so  many  of  the  old  theologic  phrases,  but  we  recognize 
his  great  gifts  and  believe  the  deeper  melodies  of  life, 
those  of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  are  not 
inaudible  to  him. 

Mr.  Noyes  is  well  known  in  England  and  should  be 
equally  well  known  here.  Lack  of  space  will  permit 
the  following  eloquent  lines  only,  which  1  have  not  seen 
quoted  elsewhere.    Let  us  go,  he  says : 

To  that  ignorant  infinite  God  who  colors  the  meaningless 
flowers  : 

To  that  lawless  infinite  Poet  who  matches  the  law  with  the 
crime ; 

To  the  Weaver  who  covers  the  world  with  a  garment  of  won- 
derftil  hours, 

And  holds  in  His  hand  like  threads  the  tales  and  the  truths 
of  time. 

James  G.  Townsend. 
«   

A  CAROL  FF-JOM  FLANDERS. 


In  Flanders  on  the  Christmas  morn 

The  trenched  foemen  lay, 
The  German  and  the  Briton  born — 

And  it  was  Christmas  Day. 

The  red  sun  rose  on  fields  accurst, 

The  gray  fog  fled  away : 
But  neither  cared  to  fire  the  hrst, 

For  it  was  Christmas  Day. 

They  called  from  each  to  each  across 

The  hideous  disarray 
(For  terrible  had  been  their  loss)  : 

"O,  this  is  Christmas  Day!" 

Their  rifles  all  they  set  aside, 

One  impulse  to  obey; 
'Twas  just  the  men  on  either  side. 

Just  men — and  Christmas  Day. 

They  dug  the  graves  for  all  their  dead 

And  over  them  did  pray  : 
And  Englishman  and  German  said  : 

"How  strange  a  Christmas  Day !" 

Between  the  trenches  then  they  met, 
Shook  hands,  and  e'en  did  play 

At  games  on  which  their  hearts  are  Lct 
On  happy  Christmas  Dav. 

Not  all  the  Emperors  and  Kings, 

Financie'rs,  and  they 
'Who  rule  us  could  prevent  these  things — 
For  it  was  Christmas  Da\'. 

O  ye  who  read  this  truthful  rime 

From  Flanders,  kneel  and  say  : 
God  sfcccl  the  iiinc  "n'/icu  ei'ery  day 
Shall  he  as  Cliristiiias  Day. 
The  Atheiieiiiii.  — Frederick  Nh'cn. 
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The  Deeper  Rationalism 


A  Sermon  by 
REV.  PAUL  DANSINGBERG 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

l^ROV.  2:10.    When  reason  cnteretli  into  thy  heart,  un- 
derstanding shall  keep  thee. 

We  say  that  we  believe  in  a  rational  religion ;  we 
hold  dear  the  freedom  of  reason  to  prove  what  is  that 
good  and  acceptable  gift  of  the  Lord.  To  deny  free- 
dom to  reason  is  immoral.  Faith  to  be  firm  and  high, 
we  say,  must  be  based  upon  reason.  They  tell  us  that 
the  Bible  is  infallible  in  every  word  and  letter.  We 
go  through  its  various  books,  compare  them,  see  when 
they  were  written  and  by  whom.  After  this  process 
of  careful  study  and  analysis,  if  our  reason  tells  us 
that  the  Bible  is  infallible — well  and  good;  if  it  does 
not  tell  us  this  we  do  not  believe  it.  In  either  case, 
reasim  is  supreme  and  free. 

They  tell  us  that  Jesus  was  God  and  that  He  per- 
formed miracles.  We  then  proceed  to  examine  this 
statement  by  going  to  Jesus  as  we  would  to  Wash- 
ington or  Lincoln.  We  ask  what  material  we  have 
upon  Jesus — how  long  after  He  died  was  this  ma- 
terial written  down — what  preconception  did  the 
writer  have  who  tells  us  about  these  miracles.  After 
such  a  careful  examination  and  weighing  of  evidence, 
if  our  reason  tells  us  that  Jesus  was  God  and  that  He 
performed  miracles,  we  believe  it ;  if  it  does  not  tell 
us  so,  then  we  do  not.  In  either  case,  reason  is  our 
guide  and  light  and  rationalism  here  means  an  ex- 
plicit princi])le  of  judgment.  It  means  the  investiga- 
tion, analysis  and  compari.son  of  certain  statements 
and  a  given  data.  Here  we  mean  by  rationalism  an 
act  of  judgment.  But  this  is  an  early  and  simple  stage 
in  the  life  of  reason  and  if  it  is  all  that  rational- 
ism is,  we  soon  come  to  the  point  where  it  ceases  to 
work  and  breaks  down. 

Let  us  take  an  example  of  this,  by  considering  for 
a  moment  a  case  of  morality.  If  we  pick  out  two  me-,; 
of  ordinary  intelligence  whom  we  happen  to  meet  and 
ask  them  if  to  commit  murder  is  right  or  wrong,  they 
will  very  probably  agree  in  their  answers  to  us.  Their 
judgment  upon  this  point  will  be  uniform  and  through 
this  uniformity  of  judgment  society  is  maintained  and 
conserved.  All  agree  in  holding  that  it  is  wrong  to 
commit  murder.  But  if  we  press  the  question  and 
ask  why  it  is  wrong  to  commit  murder,  we  at  once 
get  great  differences  of  opinion.  The  philosopher  may 
tell  us  that  it  is  wrong  because  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  The  moralist  will  tell  us 
that  to  commit  murder  does  violence  to  conscience, 
and  conscience  is  a  sacred  arbiter.  The  statesman  will 
.'^ay  that  it  destroys  social  confidence  and  rends  the 
fabric  of  society,  while  the  religionist  would  say  that 
to  murder  is  contrary  to  the  commandment  of  God. 

Now  how  comes  it  that  there  is  such  a  strange 
variety  in  the  pathways  by  which  these  various  indi- 
viduals reach  the  same  conclusion.  The  goal  they 
reach  is  the  same — i.  e.,  it  is  wrong  to  commit  mur- 
der, but  the  pathways  are  widely  divergent.  Clearly, 
rationalism  as  a  sole  method  of  procedure  is  not  alto- 
gether final.  There  is  something  deeper  working  here 
than  reason.    It  is  education,  family  training,  preju- 
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dice,  public  opiuion  :  and  reason  comes  in  later  to  put 
its  sanction  and  stamp  upon  something  which  it  did 
not  itself  create. 

Now  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible 
to  reason  our  way  to  all  the  propositions  and  beliefs 
which  we  use  in  daily  life.  Before  such  a  vast  com- 
plexity of  movement  and  life,  before  so  many  possible 
lines  of  action,  reason,  like  a  good  judge,  simply  gets 
behind  its  docket.  If  all  credible  propositions,^ if  all 
intended  modes  of  action  had  to  wait  upon  reason  be- 
fore they  became  real  and  took  on  life  our  intellectual 
machine  would  break  down  under  the  very  e.xcess  of 
material. 

_  Action  is  imperative — numberless  circumstances  of 
time  and  place  crowd  upon  us — action  must  be  sure 
and  swift.  Reason  as  a  mere  process  of  judgment 
and  logic  cannot  keep  the  pace.  She  requires  time  to 
work.  She  must  pause  at  times  to  consider.  Re- 
flection is  the  very  secret  of  her  power.  What  then 
can  reason  do?  She  must  in  some  way  increase  her 
speed.  She  must  become  something  more  than  a  mere 
logical  proposition.  If  she  is  only  this,  she  will  be 
overwhelmed. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation  what  does  reason  actu- 
ally do  to  maintain  her  own  existence  and  to  do  her 
work  in  the  world?  She  becomes  something  more 
than  a  judgment  or  a  syllogism.  She  becomes  a  habit 
— a  temper.  Reason  builds  about  herself  a  climate — 
an  atmosphere  favorable  to  the  life  of  certain  beliefs ; 
and  unfavorable,  nay  even  fatal,  to  the  life  of  others. 
As  a  mere  judgment  reason  is  very  limited;  as  an  at- 
mosphere she  can  do  much  more  work  and  is  most 
effective.  As  a  climate  reason  may  cover  an  individual, 
an  epoch,  a  whole  civilization. 

We  have  the_  reasoning  habit  today ;  we  are  living 
in  a  rationalistic  climate  and  in  this  we  are  greatly 
favored.    We  do  not  need  to  prove  everything  or  to 
disprove  everything.    We  can  take  some  things  for 
granted.    Beliefs  which  once  flourished  exceedingly, 
now  linger  only  in  the  minds  of  the  simple.  Sonie 
time  ago  a  friend  told  me  it  was  to  be  a  very  severe 
winter;  he  knew  it  because  the  moon  this  fall  had 
worn  a  halo  of  clouds!    I  remonstrated  with  him  in 
a  quiet  way,  but  I  did  not  feel  under  the  necessity  of 
proving  to  him  his  error  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.    A  gentleman  in  one  of  our  papers  has  lately 
been  trying  to  prove  to  us  that  a  ground-hog  is  a 
more  dependable  weather  prophet  than  the  weather 
bureau,  but  there  has  followed  no  bitterness  upon  the 
subject  because  most  realize  that  this  belief  also  is  a 
relic  which  will  not  thrive  in  our  rationalistic  at- 
mosphere.   Reliance  on  miracles,  confidence  in  demons 
and  witches  flourished  at  a  time  when  men  were  in 
the  habit  of  credulity  because  they  were  so  ignorant 
of<the  world.    Were  we  to  aslv  some  one  today  whv 
he  no  longer  believed  in  miracles,  think  you  that  he 
would  point  us  to  the  discoveries  of  science,  or  would 
tell  us  the  latest  results  of  criticism  to  give  support  to 
his  disbelief?    If  the  one  whom  we  thus  approached 
were  thoroughly  human  he  would  do  no  such  thing. 
His  disbelief  in  miracles,  or  witch-craft  or  ground- 
hogs, would  not  express  itself  in  an  abundance  of 
facts;  hkely  enough  he  would  offer  verv  little  argu- 
ment or  citation  to  prove  that  the  earth  is  round  or 
that  disease  is  caused  by  germs.    He  would  simply 
say :    "Why  I  had  taken  this  for  granted :  I  had  sup- 
posed, of  course,  that  every  one  believed  in  law  and 


order  instead  of  caprice  and  chance.  Come  to  think 
of  it — I  find  it  impossible  to  believe  in  miracles." 

In  such  a  reply  our  friend  is  testifying  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  rationalistic  climate  which  surrounds  us 
today  as  the  air  surrounds  the  bird  and  the  water  the 
fish.  The  beliefs  in  witchcraft,  in  miracles,  in  demons 
have  passed  away.  We  cannot  tell  just  when  they 
died — we  perhaps  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a 
formal  obituary  notice  of  their  demise.  But  today 
it  is  not  worth  anybody's  while  to  argue  against  them. 
We  suspect  that  they  simply  found  that  a  rational- 
istic climate  was  not  good  for  their  health  and  de- 
termined to  migrate  to  places  of  greater  darkness. 

The  ])ractice  of  hypnotism  testifies  in  a  different 
\vay  to  what  a  rationalistic  atmosphere  will  do.  Hyp- 
notism was  indigenous  to  the  Orient :  in  the  dream- 
land of  the  East  was  her  cradle  and  her  natural  home. 
But  it  happened  that  several  years  ago  she  decided 
to  come  west  and  try  her  fortune  in  the  Occident. 
She  sought  admittance  to  our  land  but  was  at  first  re- 
fused. We  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  so  strange 
a  guest;  we  thought  she  would  hardly  fit  into  our 
life.  Two  generations  passed:  she  knocked  again  at 
our  gates.  Because  this  time  she  brought  good  cre- 
dentials and  because  we  had  been  studying  the  human 
mind  to  greater  profit  since  her  first  appearance,  she 
was  at  last  allowed  to  take  out  her  naturaliza- 
tion papers.  She  still  found  in  rationalism  a  hostile 
climate — the  atmosphere  was  chilly  for  her — but  she 
called  in  the  evidence  of  the  senses  and  expert  wit- 
nesses. These  helped  her  to  acclimate  herself  to  our 
rationalistic  atmosphere  and  we  have  found  her  a 
helpful  and  useful  companion. 

In  this  form  of  climate  reason  does  her  greatest 
work  and  does  it  speedily  and  automatically  too.  If 
a  belief  is  fit  to  live  it  will  acclimate  itself.  By  living 
in  an  atmosphere  of  reason  we  are  protected  against 
frauds  and  fallacies  which  have  had  their  day.  We 
are  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  much  painful  refuta- 
tion and  tedious  demonstration.  As  the  old  Proverb 
says,  "when  reason  enters  into  our  heart,  understand- 
ing shall  keep  us." 

We  see  then  that  reason  has  a  progressive  life. 
When  we  see  her  only  in  argument  and  syllogism 
we  know  but  a  part  of  her  story.  Here  she  is  but  a 
child.  Grown  older  she  becomes  a  climate:  in  this 
lorm  she  is  the  deeper  rationalism.  Reason  is  some- 
thing like  the  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages.  We 
are  told  that  these  architects  in  building  the  old  Cathe- 
drals first  thrust  their  buttresses  out  into  the  light 
and  then  built  along  the  lines  of  these  buttresses. 
Reason  does  the  same  thing.  She  thrusts  out  her 
buttresses  in  the  form  of  logic  and  judgment.  Later 
she  comes  back  over  these  to  shape  her  great  cathedral 
of  color  and  light.  Her  outposts  are  with  the  mind  : 
b.er  nmer  shrine  is  within  the  heart. 

Since  this  is  so,  reason  is  larger  and  more  inclusive 
than  logic.  History  is  not  logical  but  history  is  rea- 
sonable. Take  such  a  movement  as  Chivalry  with 
Its  high^  ideal  of  truth,  chastity  and  honor.  Logically 
It  is  difficult  to  explajn  chivalry,  issuing  as  it  did  from 
a  background  of  war  and  violence.  In  such  a  society 
chivalry  is  a  paradox — an  anomalv.  It  represents  a 
reaction  against  the  very  darkness  and  violence  of  the 
conditions  out  of  which  it  sprang.  But  logic  knows 
nothing  of  reaction :  given  certain  premises  it  moves 
m  a  straight  line  to  its  conclusion.    This  is  not  so  in 
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the  Hfe  of  reason ;  she  is  a  spirit  which  mantles  many 
conditions.  Cliivalry  was  reasonable  but  not  logical. 
As  a  reaction  we  can  understand  it — although  it  was 
not  logical. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  Christianity  itself.  When 
we  trace  its  humble  origins  and  its  gradual  extension 
in  society,  its  light  and  sweetness  against  a  world 
dark  in  corruption  and  selfishness,  Christianity  appears 
illogical  and  full  of  phases  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand. But  when  we  know  more  of  Christianity — its 
purity,  worth  and  beauty — when  we  realize  that  it 
called  men  from  lives  pampered  and  satiated,  Chris- 
tianity may  not  become  logical  to  us  but  it  becomes 
reasonable  and  vital. 

So  it  happens  that  the  earlier  stages  of  reason,  as  it 
manifests  itself  in  fixed  logic  and  formal  proposition, 
often  impede  its  more  mature  life  in  the  heart  and 
temper  of  men.  The  rage  for  strict  and  rigid  def- 
inition seized  a  large  part  of  Christendom,  Catholic 
and  non-Catholic,  during  the  Reformation  troubles. 
In  time  these  ver}'  definitions  became  impassable  bar- 
riers and  obstacles  to  the  open-mindedness  and  tolera- 
tion which  are  a  part  of  mature  rationalism. 

The  progress  of  reason  is  not  continually  in  a 
straight  line;  she  does  not  maintain  herself  by  the 
mere  accumulation  of  data.  Her  growth  does  not  re- 
semble that  of  the  plant,  straight  and  continuous.  It 
resembles  more  the  climatic  process  by  whicli  the  con- 
tinents are  built  up.  New  currents  constantly  come 
in  to  change  and  modify.  A  process  of  destruction 
accompanies  the  process  of  construction.  New  ma- 
terial is  deposited  at  one  point  while  old  material  is 
cut  away  at  another.  This  deeper  rationalism  has 
slowly  been  building  through  the  centuries  and  in  its 
life  we  shall  yet  be  the  children  of  peace — of  sweet- 
ness and  light. 

They  tell  us  that  the  physical  air  we  breathe  is  com- 
posed of  five  or  six  different  elements :  Oxygen,  ni- 
trogen, argon,  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia.  If  ra- 
tionalism is  an  atmosphere  it  likewise  must  be  made 
of  several  elements.  So  it  is  not  a  simple  thing  but  a 
vast  composite. 

The  first  great  element  in  rationalism,  I  take  to  be 
tlie  open  mind  which  goes  forth  without  prejudice  or 
preconception  in  quest  of  the  truth.  This  is  the  mind 
which  loves  truth  for  its  own  sake  and  not  merely 
for  its  utility  value.  This  idea  that  we  are  pilgrims 
and  must  go  forth  with  the  faith  of  pilgrims  is  one 
of  the  basic  qualities  in  the  rationalistic  temper.  The 
second  element  is  tolerance — tolerance  of  our  past  be- 
liefs— tolerance  of  other  people's  beliefs,  not  out  of 
sheer  indifference  but  because  we  seek  many  expres- 
sions of  thought  and  faith  so  long  as  these  are  sin- 
cere. We  believe  in  tolerance  as  the  necessary  prin- 
ciple of  statehood.  It  shall  be  the  high  program  of 
our  state,  of  our  schools,  of  our  intellectual  life  to 
cherish  tolerance ;  then  in  the  wake  <  jf  this  there  shall 
follow  freedom  of  discussion,  and  we  shall  be  really 
free  to  speak  as  we  think  and  go  unharmed  if  we  do 
so  speak.  There  will  not  be  a  great  price  attached  to 
free  speaking,  no  exile  or  ostracism  as  in  tlie  past. 

Upon  the  other  hand  there  is  no  indifference  in  ra- 
tionalism. We  shall  realize  the  profound  significance 
which  ideas  have  to  social  welfare.  There  is  going 
on  among  systems  of  thought  a  struggle  for  existence 
even  as  among  animals  and  plants,  and  freedom  or 
slavery  issue  to  us  from  the  struggle.    If  our  beliefs 


be  vital  they  will  take  firm  hold  of  us  and  bring  us 
into  the  field  of  service  and  interest.  We  shall  not 
hold  them  so  loosely  as  to  be  indift'erent  nor  so  tightly 
as  to  be  intolerant.  These  are  a  few  of  the  elements 
which  make  up  this  wonderful  composite — rationalism. 
Added  to  these  is  the  firm  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  flowing,  changing  world,  not  a  station- 
ary one.  It  is  a  dynamic  world  and  not  a  static  one. 
It  can  be  trusted  and  we  move  amid  the  eternal  ways. 
Since  we  live  in  this  dynamic  flowing  world  our  rea- 
son cannot  harden  into  moulds  or  become  fixed.  It 
must  flow  from  form  to  form  until  it  becomes  per- 
vasive, regulative,  purifying,  like  the  air  which,  we 
breathe. 

TITO 

A  Study— By  Louise  W.  Brady 

Read  Before  the  Study  Section  of  the  Ann  Rutledge  Club 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 

In  studying  the  charatcer  of  Tito,  I  have  come  to  ■ 
the  conclusion  that  the  source  of  all  his  misdoing 
came  from  his  utter  lack  of  any  sense  of  duty.  This 
was  the  single  root,  sin,  out  of  which  all  the  others 
grew.  The  great  problem  of  duty  was  completely 
overshadowed  by  the  problem  of  self-preservation 
and  self-interest.  Of  course  it  was  not  certain  that 
his  benefactor  and  foster  father  had  survived  the 
shipwreck,  but  Tito  desires  to  think  of  him  as  dead. 
Why  should  anything  shut  him  out  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  everything  he  desires  ?  He  saw  love  and 
prosperity  within  his  reach,  so  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  qualms  he  experienced  when  he  remembered  his 
father  should  be  ineffective. 

Fortune  seemed  to  favor  Tito.  His  marriage  with 
Romola  strengthened  his  social  position.  He  was  con- 
tent to  spend  some  weary  hours  with  the  blind  old 
Bardo,  but  only  to  win  favor  of  father  and  daughter. 
After  this,  ambitions  took  him  elsewhere.  The  noble 
wife  found  excuses  for  the  neglect  and  indifference 
of  her  husband.  Selfishness  became  such  a  distinct 
channel  in  Tito's  life  that  he  allowed  nothing  to  come 
between  him  and  his  pleasure. 

And  how  easy  it  was  for  him  to  excuse  and  justify 
Iiimself  in  regard  to  the  little  Tessa !  He  did  not 
wish  to  harm  her,  neither  did  he  wish  to  be  disloyal 
to  Romola,  but  he  could  not  resist  the  entertainment 
Tessa  gave  him,  and  concealment  of  this  affair  was 
so  easy.  Tessa  trusted  him  implicitly  and  to  disillu- 
sionize her  would  be  bringing  him  into  an  unpleasant 
situation,  and  from  anything  unpleasant  Tito  shrank. 

After  Fra  Luca's  death,  with  Romola's  trust  in 
him  still  secure,  he  had  ceased  to  trouble  himself 
about  thoughts  of  Baldassare.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  he,  for  a  moment  turned  pale  when  Baldassare 
arose  before  him  on  the  steps  of  the  Duomo.  '  But 
Tito  had  a  brain  which  worked  like  lightning  when 
confronted  by  emergency.  With  the  lie  "Some  mad- 
man surely,"  he  made  the  denial  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  war  between  two  men — hate  in  Bal- 
dassare— fear  in  Tito. 

Tliis  fear  led  him  to  purchase  the  chain  armor, 
which  implants  suspicion  in  Romola's  mind  and 
makes  more  lying  a  necessity  on  Tito's  part.  With 
the  removal  of  immediate  fear,  however,  he  began  to 
recover  confidence  and  hope.    With  no  guide  but  de- 
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sire  and  trusting  only  to  deceit  and  defensive  armor,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Tito  practiced  the  deeper  hypoc- 
risy to  become  rich  and  prosperous.  Keeping  up  a 
triple  game  with  the  political  parties,  he  made  himself 
sure  of  the  favor  and  money  of  whichever  party 
came  uppermost.  Yet  Tito's  thirst  for  power  was 
no  stronger  than  Baldassare's  thirst  for  revenge. 

At  the  supper  in  the  Rucelli  Gardens  Tito  was  again 
confronted  by  serious  emergency.  To  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  Baldassare  must  have  been  like  the  spec- 
ter Banquo  at  the  royal  feast;  but  he  met  this  des- 
perate crisis  with  characteristic  coolness  and  skill. 
He  soon  dispelled  the  disagreeable  impression  made 
by  the  interruption,  and  self-interest  again  triumphed. 

Tito  apparently  was  incapable  of  feeling  sorrow  of 
any  kind.  With  Romola's  grief  and  suffering  over 
the  sale  of  her  father's  library,  compare  Tito's  cold- 
ness and  cruelty  toward  her  when  he  foresaw  that 
his  plans  might  be  thwarted.  He  would  have  pre- 
ferred not  to  come  in  collision  with  Romola  because 
that  made  an  unpleasant  scene,  but  his  own  pleasure 
must  be  accomplished  at  any  cost. 

In  Tito's  life,  however,  the  time  was  coming  when 
all  that  had  been  slowly  evolving  from  his  deceit  and 
treachery  must  culminate.  Although  his  base  con- 
duct toward  his  father  had  been  concealed  by  suc- 
cessful lying,  total  concealment  in  politics  was  im- 
possible. Tito  knew  how  strained  conditions  in  Flor- 
ence had  become,  and  fearing  investigation  and  con- 
sequent dis-esteem,  he  made  plans  for  his  departure 
from  the  city.  But  here,  as  in  all  other  events  which 
had  followed  the  guilty  man,  circumstances  transpired 
to  thwart  him,  and  we  see  Tito  in  his  last  attempt 
to  escape  from  what  is  disagreeable.  He  had  betrayed 
every  trust  to  keep  himself  safe  and  seek  his  own 
pleasure.  _  Events  had  stood  for  a  time  between  him 
and  justice;  but  it  was  only  a  postponement  He 
must  pay  at  last  his  debt.  Providence  has  so  ordained 
that  those  who  break  any  great  law  do  not  succeed 
m  avoiding  punishment.  And  what  an  awful  death 
was  Tito's!  We  approve  of  punishment  for  such  a 
man  as  Tito.  We  say  no  suffering  is  too  poignant 
tor  him.  and  it  is  not!  But  we  cannot  withhold  our 
pity  from  a  man  caught  in  such  a  web  of  Destinv 


This  Is  an  Age  of  Faith 

There  is  no  nook  or  corner  of  the  universe  free 
from  the  prying  eye  of  the  scientific  investigator. 
Ihere  is  no  subject  so  vast  or  so  mysterious  that 
must  not  submit  to  his  tests.  History,  sacred  books 
creeds,  institutions,  laws— all  must  pass  under  his' 
eye.  What  appeared  well  established  is  dissolved  into 
thm  air  under  the  heat  of  his  reverent  iconoclasm 
Ihere  is  no  power  to  stay  his  mind  or  to  withstand 
his  questioning.  He  enters  the  most  sacred  precincts 
and  lays  bare  the  secrets  of  centuries.  Temple  and 
judgment  seat,  mart  and  altar  must  vield  to  the  per- 
sistent questioner.  ' 

Every  tradition  is  subject  to  examination.  All  his- 
tory, sacred  and  profane,  must  pass  under  his  mi- 
croscopic eye.  Nowhere  can  priest  arise  and  with 
assurance  of  obedience  cry,  "Halt!  Thus  far,  but  no 
tarther!  All  things  on  the  earth  and  beneath  the 
earth  and  above  earth  are  subject  to  the  compellincv 


power  of  the  soul  who  has  the  passion  for  knowledge. 

"It  has  been  said  of  old"  no  longer  has  compelling 
povyer.  We  sometimes  shudder  as  we  see  the  irre- 
sistible man  of  science  enter  the  holy  of  holies.  We 
urge  him  to  take  heed  and  to  beware.  But  he  fears 
neither  past  nor  future.  All  things  are  subject  to 
this  reverent  passion  for  Truth. 

There  is  no  mystery  too  sacred  or  cult  too  old  to 
cause  the  man  of  science  to  hesitate.  His  purpose  is 
inflexible.  This  is  the  glory  of  the  present  age.  It 
is  the  ap  of  science.  Men  are  satisfying  the  long 
pent-up  passion  for  knowledge.  Yesterday  the  few 
had  access  to  the  secrets  of  the  past.  Today  thou- 
sands crowd  the  doors  of  our  colleges,  universities 
and  libraries.  No  longer  do  these  take  the  word  of 
the  wise.    They  seek  for -knowledge  themselves. 

Without  fear  they  tear  down  ancient  bulwarks  of 
privilege.  They  unmask  the  pretentions  of  priests 
and  kings.  They  no  longer  are  humble  servitors  of 
tradition,  but,  rather,  enthusiastic  devotees  of  freedom 
and  truth. 

We  may  deplore,  at  times,  this  unruly  armv  of 
truth-seekers.  Their  hands  may  seem  to  be  ruthless 
and  their  hearts  somewhat  hard,  but  they  see  the 
beauty  of  truth  rather  than  the  ashes  of  error.  Theirs 
is  the  reverence  which  springs  from  reason  and  not 
that  which  thrives  on  superstition.  This  is  one  phase 
of  the  great  democratic  movement.  No  more  special 
privileges  can  exist  in  the  realm  of  knowledge.  Men 
are  asserting  the  capacity  of  all  men  to  think,  to  reason 
and  to  judge.  The  Bible  is  not  the  book  which  the' 
chosen  few  must  interpret.  It  is  a  book  which  all 
may  read.  That  marks  an  almost  immeasurable  ad- 
vance for  the  race.  We  live  in  a  world  where  truth, 
not  authority,  is  our  object  of  worship. 

This  means  that  in  all  the  phases  of  life  the  in- 
quiring mind  will  assert  itself,  and  that  the  interests 
and  judgments  of  men  are  bounded  by  no  authority 
imposed  from  without.  Each  man  is"  dignified  and 
glorified  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  truth  seeker.  His 
faith  IS  not  what  others  have  found,  but  in  what  he 
has  felt,  seen  and  known. 

This  is  the  democratic  principle  in  religion.  It  is 
the  right  of  individual  judgment,  exercised  and  recog- 
nized as  the  basic  factor  in  the  foundation  of  char- 
acter. The  spirit  of  the  age  affirms  that  each  man 
must  for  himself  discover  his  faith  and  create  his  own 
religion.  The  joy  of  discoverv  is  the  privilege  of 
every  free  soul.  The  Divine  Adventure  is  open  to 
all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men. 

The  ideals  which  stir  and  inspire  are  those  which 
we  discover  for  ourselves.  We  are  not  soldiers  whose 
duty  it  is  neither  to  question  nor  to  doubt,  but  free 
citizens  of  the  Universe. 

This  is  not  an  age  of  irreligion  but  rather  an  age 
of  faith.  It  is  a  time  pregnant  with  high  "ideals  and 
surging  with  great  passions.  Now  as  never  before 
are  men  set  free  to  find  for  themselves  the  grounds 
for  a  rational  religion  and  a  living  faith  that  shall 
reveal  to  future  generations  of  men  the  Wav  of  Life. 


Lincoln.  Neb. 


A.  L.  \\'EATIIERr.V. 


For  days  of  health;  for  nights  of  quiet  and  sleep;  for 
seasons  of  bounty  and  beauty;  for  the  glory  of  earth,  and  its 
ministry  to  our  need  and  delight— 

We  thank  thee,  our  Father. 

IV.  C.  Gannett. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Flowering  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 
The  New  Testament 

Prepared  for  UNITY  by  Miss  May  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  William  Rothmann 


XIV. 
Mark 

(Second  Lesson.) 
Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me;  forbid 
them  not;  for  to  such  belongeth  the  kingdom  of  God. 

x:14. 

This  book  is  a  good  one  to  begin  on  in  the  study 
of  the  life  and  message  of  Jesus,  not  simply  because 
it  is  the  earliest  record  but  because  it  is  the  earliest 
it  is  the  least  sophisticated,  the  least  elaborated,  the 
most  spontaneous.  It  has  the  characteristics  of  the  old 
chroniclers  of  English  history,  which  we  read  not  be- 
cause they  are  history  but  because  they  form  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  history  must  be  made.  This 
crude  biography  was  formed  out  of  the  oral  traditions 
which  grew,  as  traditions  have  always  grown,  even  as 
they  grow  in  the  present  printing  age  where  facts  are 
so  accessible,  like  the  snowball. 

If  we  could  trace  John  Muir  throvigh  the  mountains 
with  alert  ears,  mingling  among  the  old  hunters  and 
trappers,  we  would  get  a  rare  conception  of  his  per- 
sonality. The  exaggerations  would  testify  to  his  power. 
Reading  Mark  in  this  light,  remembering  that  we 
are  dealing  with  the  most  original  sources,  it  falls  into 
little  stories,  incidents  and  moralizings  which,  quite 
detached  the  one  from  the  other,  form  the  best  ma- 
terial for  us  to  come  to  a  certain  appreciative  sense 
of  the  power  and  an  adequate  estimation  of  what  fol- 
lowed. 

What  did  follow  ?  In  the  loving  traditions  that  finally 
made  for  us  a  New  Testament,  the  story  followed  the 
centers  of  the  then  commercial  world  around  the  Med- 
iterraean,  in  Syria  and  Rome  beyond,  where  were 
planted  those  fertile  garden  spots  that  sprang  up  into 
historical  Christianity  and  all  which  that  implies ;  it 
followed  this  simple  Nazarene,  the  son  of  a  car- 
penter, with  his  little  coterie  of  rustics,  most  of  them 
neighbors,  fishermen  and  countrymen,  all  but  one  of 
them  probably  Galileans  like  himself  ;  that  one,  Judas, 
came  from  the  south. 

In  the  last  lesson  we  found  that  the  books  of  Mark 
and  Matthew  and  Luke  carry  Jesus  through  the  re- 
vival period.  We  follow  Mark  in  an  outline  of  what 
happened  to  Jesus  on  his  missionary  career  which  led 
him  from  Cesarea-Philippi,  which  name  indicates  that 
he  was  beyond  Jewish  dominance  in  Roman  pre- 
cincts. Some  kind  of  a  crisis  came  and  he  turned 
back.  From  that  time  on  he  kept  telling  his  disciples 
the  doleful  story  of  opposition  and  death  that  he  real- 
ized was  inevitable.  He  invited  them  to  go  with  him 
to  the  annual  festival  at  Jerusalem,  the  ancestral,  sacred 
city.  Interesting  details  of  that  journey  from  Galilee 
to  Jerusalem  are  given,  beginning  witli  the  tenth  chap- 
ter and  running  through  the  thirteenth.  Note  the 
disjointed  character  of  the  narrative.  It  is  not  a  diary. 
But  as  we  turn  the  leaves  of  our  book  we  find  that  the 
incidents  are  characteristic.    On  this  journey  Jesus 


encounters  the  curious,  searching  questions  which  run 
all  through  these  gospel  stories,  some  of  them  evidently 
by  questioners  who  wanted  to  trap  him,  who  sought 
to  discover  the  weak  points  in  his  message,  but  others, 
and  as  often,  by  sincere  investigators.  He,  himself, 
was  disturbed  by  the  mental  uncertainty  all  about  him, 
in  this  transitional  period  when  the  prophets  of  the  old 
regime,  the  Torah,  were  being  challenged  on  every 
hand,  when  the  very  children  of  the  Temple  were  talk- 
ing Greek  rather  than  Hebrew,  afifecting  Greek  culture. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  one  was  disturbed  about  the 
divorce  problem.  The  answer  of  the  Master  was  very 
brief,  just  enough  to  show  that  he  went  beyond  the 
mere  letter  and  technicalities  of  divorcement  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter. 

Here  we  have  the  touching  story  of  how  mothers 
brought  their  little  ones  that  he  might  say  a  word  and 
put  his  hand  on  their  heads.  The  disciples,  perhaps 
jealous  or  stolid,  demurred  and  he  replied  in  the  tender 
words  of  our  text. 

Here  is  another  searching  problem.  Vou  remember 
Hoffman's  picture,  a  wonderful  interpretation  of  the 
story  of  the  elegant  young  man,  well  dressed,  with  a 
refined  face:  "Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eter- 
nal life?"  The  conservative  answer,  "What  does  the 
law  require  of  thee?"  But,  says  the  young  man,  I  have 
kept  those  requirements  from  my  youth  up.  Then 
says  the  Master,  "Go,  sell  what  thou  hast  and  give 
it  to  the  poor."  A  home  thrust  and  the  young  man 
"went  away  sorrowful  for  he  had  great  possessions." 
This  story  strikes  through  all  time  and  all  ages  to  the 
core  of  the  problem  of  wealth.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  your  wealth?  Is  your  consecration  com- 
mensurate with  your  riches?  As  I  ui^lerstand  it,  life's 
bounty  must  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  service.  These 
questions  show  what  was  in  the  air. 

On  the  way  Jesus  began  to  see  the  clouds  on  the 
horizon.  To  his  disciples  he  said :  "We  are  going  up 
to  Jerusalem ;  and  there  the  Son  of  Man  will  be  be- 
trayed to  the  Chief  Priests  and  the  Teachers  of  the 
Law,  and  they  will  condemn  him  to  death  and  they  will 
give  him  up  to  the  Gentiles."  In  the  last  analysis  it 
was  a  Gentile  execution  that  Jesus  suffered.  The  Cross 
is  of  Rome  and  not  of  Jerusalem.  Roman  soldiers 
arrested  him  and  divided  the  spoils.  Jesus  went  on 
to  say  that  after  three  days  he  would  rise  again,  which, 
if  actual,  contemporary  history  might  distress  some  of 
our  conclusions,  but  we  will  remember  that  it  was  the 
accumulated  tradition  of  forty  years.  This  sense  of 
inevitable  doom  on  the  part  of  Jesus  finds  many  par- 
allel illustrations  in  history.  He  who  is  burdened  with 
a  message  sees  not  only  the  cloud  but  something  be- 
yond, denoting  a  psychic  condition,  such  as  took  pos- 
session of  John  Brown,  who  courted  the  doom  that 
came.    Hamlet  says : 

The  time  is  out  of  joint:  O  cursed  spite 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right! 

Note  again  the  artless,  naive  hint  in  the  request 
of  the  two  disciples,  they  who  had  been  with  him  so 
long  but  who  did  not  understand  his  mission.  How  pa- 
thetic his  answer  to  their  request: 

You  do  not  know  what  you  are  asking!  ....  Whoever 
wants  to  become  great  among  you  must  be  your  servant,  and 
whoever  wants  to  take  the  first  place  among  you  must  be 
servant  of  all;  for  even  the  Son  of  Man  came,  not  to  be 
served  but  to  serve,  and  to  give  his  life  as  a  ransom  for 
many. 
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The  story  of  "Blind  Bartimaeus"  is  one  of  the  folk- 
lore tales  which  one  may  feel  free  to  distrust  if  the 
probabilities  account  for  it  in  other  ways.  The  break- 
ing down  of  the  miracle  does  not  in  any  way  dimin- 
ish the  spiritual  insight  and  leadership  involved  in 
previous  incidents. 

The  old  story  of  the  coming  of  the  "King,"  riding  on 
an  ass,  the  disciples  meeting  him  with  palm  branches, 
crying,  "Hosanna!"  is  psychologically  acceptable,  but 
historically  doubtful. 

The  story  of  the  "Fig  Tree"  is  incredible  on  the 
face  of  it,  unenlightening  on  its  spiritual  side,  but  so 
revealing  of  the  folk-lore  that  followed. 

There  is  good,  rich  spiritual  content  in  the  storv  of 
Jesus  entering  the  Temple  Courts,  when  he  was  so 
impressed  with  the  mercenary  character  of  the  deal- 
ers in  sacrificial  animals,  necessary  offerings  and  part 
of  the  Jewish  obligation  at  such  festivals.  The  words. 
My  house  has  been  called  a  house  of  praver  for  all  the 
nations,  but  you  have  made  it  a  den  of  robbers', 
are  pretty  drastic.  Such  commercial  tendencies  are 
not  confined  or  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  for  always  every- 
where religion  has  had  to  contend  with  the  commercial 
spirit. 

Many  of  these  stories  are  very  human,  very  ten- 
der, very  psychologically  credible,  and  vou  strangle 
them  if  by  compulsion  you  try  to  fit  theiii  into  bonds 
of  an  infallible  text. 

Jesus  finally  comes  in  conflict  with  the  chief  priests 
and  authorities  and  we  have  the  story  of  the  agitation, 
the  search,  the  final  arrest  and  verv  cruel  and  unjus- 
tifiable trial  and  death. 

We  will  have  a  lesson  by  itself  on  the  Resurrection, 
the'  New  Testament  story  of  it,  the  conception  of 
Jesus  and  the  relation  of  the  resurrection  to  our 
thought  of  immortality. 
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Some  Choice  Books 


TODAY. 


Sure,  this  world  is  full  of  trouble— 

I  ain't  said  it  ain't. 
Lord!  I've  had  enough  an'  double 

Reason  for  complaint. 
Rain  an'  storm  have  come  to  fret  me, 

Skies  were  often  gray ; 
Thorns  an'  brambles  have  beset  nic 

On  the  road — but,  say, 

Ain't  it  fine  today ! 

What's  the  use  of  always  weepin', 

Makin'  trouble  last? 
What's  the  use  of  always  keepin' 

Thinkin'  of  the  past? 
•  Each  must  have  his  tribulation, 

Water  with  his  wine, 
Life,  it  aint  no  celebration. 

Trouble?  I've  had  mine — 

But  today  is  fine. 

It's  today  that  I  am  liviiT, 

Not  a  month  ago, 
Havin',  losin',  takin',  givin', 

As  time  wills  it  so. 
Yesterday  a  cloud  of  sorrow 

Fell  across  the  way; 
It  may  rain  again  tomorrow, 

It  may  rain — but,  say. 

Ain't  it  fine  today ! 
The  American  Luiiibcniiaii .  -Douglas  Malloch. 


We  are  overrun  with  books  on  the  social  problem  ; 
but  there  is  one  from  Professor  Elwood  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  that  is  worth  the  while.  It  is 
dedicated  "to  the  far  thinking  men  and  women  of 
the  twentieth  century."  This  is  not  a  rambling  talk 
about  social  affairs,  but  a  brief  analysis  of  the  social 
problem  in  western  civilization,  and  aims  to  outline 
a  scientific  social  philosophy,  which  shall  serve  as  a 
basis  for  well-balanced  progress.  I  like  the  book 
thoroughly  from  end  to  end,  and  am  sure  it  will  do 
a  deal  of  positive  good.  It  is  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company. 


From  the  same  company  I  have  a  group  of  novels, 
"Getting  the  Wrong  Start,"  supposed  to  be  a  genu- 
ine autobiography— and  there  is  so  much  in  it  that 
belongs  to  an  author's  or  preacher's  life  that  it  is 
well  worth  reading.  I  like  these  rather  unpretentious 
books  that  nudge  you  in  the  ribs.  Another  in  this 
group  is  "Arrows  of  the  Almighty,"  bv  Owen  John- 
son. Johnson  is  author  of  "Stover  at  Yale,"  '"The 
Salamander"  and  "The  Varmint" — none  of  which  1 
liked.  It  is  a  new  style,  and  rather  taking  to  a  crowd 
of  readers.  I  shall  read  this  book  more  thoroughly, 
although  in  opening  I  find  samples  of  the  new  style 
of  eloquence,  which  consists  mainly  in  profanity.  A 
third  of  this  pile  is  "Brunei's  Tower,"  by  Eden  Phill- 
potts.  I  shall  read  this  novel  thoroughly  and  with 
a  resolution  to  like  Mr.  Phillpotts  if  I  can.  His  men 
and  women  belong  in  a  pottery  community,  and  the 
story  is  intensely  interesting  from  that  standpoint. 
H.  G.  Wells  appears  as  author  of  "Bealby,"  also  in 
this  list;  and  we  wonder  what  Wells  will  write  next. 
Is  he  always  joking,  or  is  he  always  terribly  in  ear- 
nest. England  always  has  a  prophet  on  board;  and 
for  several  years  H.  G.  Wells  has  been  a  seer  of  a 
wonderful  sort.  Whether  he  ought  to  be  stoned  as 
a  false  prophet  or  given  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  it  is 
hard  to  tell.  At  any  rate,  read  "Bealby,"  which  is  the 
first  one  in  this  pile  that  I  am  working  through. 
I  except  "The  Harbor,"  by  Earnest  Poole,  a  novel  of 
the  every-day  classes  around  New  York.  It  has  in  it 
a  lot  of  g-ood  stufif.  E.  P.  Powell. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


FESTIVAL  WEEK  AT  THE 
LINCOLN  CENTRE. 


Those  who  attended  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  Lincohi  Centre  and  All 
Souls  Church  Spring  Festival  last  week 
had  a  splendid  chance  to  see  in  practice 
the  principles  for  which  the  Church  and 
the  Centre  have  always  stood.  The  very 
keynote  of  the  whole  exhibit  was  co- 
operation ;  the  most  striking  feature, 
even  to  the  casual  observer,  was  the 
number  and  variety  of  ages  and  inter- 
ests gathered  together  in  one  common 
interest  and  one  common  purpose.  It 
seemed  very  fiting  that  this  festival 
should  take  place  in  a  building  which 
has  so  long  been  a  center  of  work 
toward  world-wide  peace  and  himian 
brotherhood,  that  those  who  have 
preached  and  labored  for  the  great 
scheme  should  have  worked  out  around 
them  one  little  corner  of  the  big  idea. 

During  the  festival  week  each  of  the 
departments  attempted  something  .'i 
little  more  ambitious  than  the  daily  worl-: 
and  yet  something  growing  out  of  and 
a  culmination  of  what  had  been  going 
on  all  winter — and  so  intermingled  and 
inter-related  are  the  activities  of  the 
Centre  that  many  participants  found 
themselves  representing  two,  three  or 
four  different  phases  of  the  work,  while 
mothers,  brothers  and  sisters  represented 
yet  others. 

The  regular  work  and  play  of  the 
Centre  went  on  as  usual,  Kindergarten, 
Mothers'  Club,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clulis, 
gymnasiiun,  singing  classes,  cooking 
classes,  craft  classes  and  all  the  others, 
each  in  open  session,  ready  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  friends  of  Lincoln 
Centre.  And  then  there  were  the  more 
special  programs  toward  which  had 
gone  much  work  and  much  thought  dur 
ing  several  busy  weeks. 

Monday  evening  was  a  particularly 
gala  occasion.  Little  tots  and  older 
boys  and  girls  joined  together  in  the 
dances  and  songs  of  many  nations,  end- 
ing with  a  fine  chorus  of  "The  White- 
Bordered  Banner."  On  Tuesday  there 
was  more  folk  dancing  at  the  open 
meeting  of  the  Mothers'  Club.  Wednes- 


day afternoon  the  piano  department 
helped  by  the  singing  classes  gave  a 
musicale  of  violin  miIos,  piano  solos  and 
songs;  and  on  Wednesday  evening  the 
Senior  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  combined 
in  a  charming  presentation  of  "Pride 
and  Prejudice."  Thursda_\'  afternoon 
the  Junior  Girls'  Club  gave  a  dramatiza- 
tion of  "Snowdrop  and  the  Seven 
Dwarfs"  to  the  great  entertainment  of 
an  audience  of  children  just  a  size 
smaller  than  the  actors. 

On  Friday  evening  there  occurred  an 
entirely  new  departure  in  ijie  history  of 
Lincoln    Centre,    a    debate    between  a 
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picked  team  of  the  older  boys,  banded 
together  as  the  Lincoln  Literary  Club, 
and  the  Demosthenes  Literary  Society 
of  the  Northwestern  University  Settle- 
ment. From  this  most  successful  initial 
trial  there  grew  and  was  formulated  by 
Mr.  Jones  the  idea  of  a  triangular  union, 
a  Rostrum  League,  to  keep  up  this  com- 
petitive intellectual  upreach  year  after 
year  and  train  more  and  more  boys  in 
clear  thinking,  forceful  expression,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  game. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  came  two  cun- 
ning plays,  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood" 
and  the  "Three  Bears,"  by  the  members 
of  the  Dolls'  Club.  Sunday  morning 
Mr.  Jones  preached  a  splendid  and  in- 
spiring sermon  to  the  members  of  the 
Conlirmation  Class  on  a  te.xt  of  their 
own  choosing : 

"They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak. 

*    *  * 

They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three." 

The  Festival  was  wound  up  on  Sun- 
day afternoon  and  evening  by  two  pres- 
entations of  a  moving  picture  exhibit  in 
the  interest  of  peace,  a  dramatization 
of  Baroness  von  Suttner's  "Lay  Down 
Vour  Arms." 

Those  who  followed  the  festival 
through  the  week  either  as  participants 
or  as  onlookers,  saw  its  end  with  re- 
gret, yet  with  an  added  realization  of 
the  po.ssihilities  of  service  to  the  com- 
numity  for  an  institution  which  believes 
that  "To  share  and  to  serve  is  the  glory 
of  life."  Jeannette  F.  Munroe. 
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Only  a  limited  number  of  places,  in 
the  Unitarian  Party  to  the  General  Con- 
ference in  San  Francisco,  are  now  left, 
and  those  wishing  to  be  sure  of  accom- 
modation should  make  immediate  ar- 
rangement for  reservation.  The  number 
of  applicants  has  exceeded  expectation, 
and  it  has  been  found  necessary,  for 
practical  reasons,  to  limit  the  size  of  tlu 
party.  Places  may  be  reserved  either 
directly  of  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  336  Wash- 
ington Street,  Boston,  Mass..  or  through 
the  Rev.  Sydney  B.  Snow,  Chairman  (.)f 
the  Committee  on  Transportation,  2 
Chestnut  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Father  of  Life,  I  thank  Thee,  too. 
For  old  acquaintance,  near  and  true. 
For  friends  who  came  into  my  day 
And  took  the  loneliness  away. 

— Adele  R.  Ingersoll. 


Just  a  word  of  kindness, 
Just  a  laugh  and  song. 

Makes  our  dear  earth  brighter 
As  we  march  along. 

— Edzviii  Markliain. 
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can  be  had  from  the  fol- 
lowing south  side  dealers: 

FRED  BALLARD, 
1516  East  53rd  St. 

BLACK  BROS., 
1541  East  53rd  St. 

WM.  BULOWA, 

1332  East  47th  St. 

CLARK  &  LYON, 

39th  St.  and  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 

H.  F.  EGGERS, 
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C.  H.  MORGAN  &  CO., 
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J.  W.  LEIGH, 
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A.  J.  SHAFER, 
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AS  the  whole  world  gone  stark  mad  over  a  very  foolish  and  trivial 
question.?     Are  swords  rattling,  cannon  rumbling,  mailed  armour 
istening  just  because  Russia  wanted  to  show  her  love  for  the  little 
brother — Servia  ? 

Tear  aside  the  curtain  of  Europe's  politics  and  see 
the  grim  and  sinister  game  of  chess  that  is  being  played. 
See  upon  what  a  slim,  yet  desperate,  excuse  the  sacred 
lives  of  millions  may  be  sacrificed.    Read  the  hiitory 
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of  tlie  past  one  hundred  years,  as  written  by  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  learn 
the  naked,  shameful  truth.    Just  to  get  you  started  as  a 
Review  of  Reviews  subscriber,  we  make  you  this  extra- 
ordinary offer.    We  will  give  to  you 


FREE! 


Duf  uy's  History  of  the  World 

Four  splendid  cloth  volumes,  full  of 
portraits,  sketches,  maps,  diagrams 

Today  is  the  climax  of  a  hundred  years  of  preparation. 
Read  in  this  timely,  authoritative,  complete,  AND  THE 
ONLY  CONDENSED  classic  world  history— of  which  ouer 
2,000,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  Frame  alone — just  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  inner  councils  of  Europe  during  the  past  one 
hundred  years.    Read  in  these  entrancing  pages  how  Russia 
has  for  years  craftily  been  trying  to  escape  from  her  darkness — 
to  get  a  year-round  open  port,  with  its  economic  freedom. 
,      Read  how  Germany  and  Austria,  fearful  of  the  monster's 
latent  strength,  have  been  trying  to  checkmate  her  and  how  / 
they  have  pinned  all  in  this  last,  supreme  stake.  f 

The  Lesson  of  the  Past  / 

'T^HIS   master   of  the  pen  sbowa  you 
and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome's. 


the  tlory  that  was  Greece's 

-    -     He  Euides  you  tbroueh  the 

Miildie  Aces,  the  picturesque  old  days  of  feudalism  and  the  crusades  ; 
throuch  the  Renaissance  up  to  contemporaneous  history,  which  Prof, 
f.rosvenor  completes  in  brilliant  manner.    In  the  story  of  the  past 
l  e  the  secrects  of  today.    And  you  will  understand  them  better  when 
you  eft  tlic  Review  of  Reviews  for  a  yeai — for  the  Review  of  Re- 
news will  Eivc  you  a  sane  interpretation  of  the  evcntsthat  are  takinj 
"hce  with  such  rapidity.    It  is  not  enoueh  to  read  the  daily 
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rationally  depends  on  a  true  interpretation  of  the  meanine  and  the    /  by  you,  Duruy's  His- 
reason  why"  of  events.    In  your  mind  you  must  brinj  order   /  tory  of  the  World  in  4 
out  of  chaos — and  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  do  it  for  you.       /   volumes  bound  in  cloth. 
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"T  confess  that  I  dream  of  the  day  when  an  En^- 
lish  statesman  shall  arise  with  a  heart  too 
lar^e  for  England,  having  courage  in  the  face 
of  his  countrymen  to  assert  of  some  su^^ested 
poHcy:  'This  is  good  for  your  trade;  this  is  neces- 
sary for  your  domination;  but  it  will  vex  a  people 
hard  by;  it  will  hurt  a  people  further  off;  it  will 
profit  nothing  to  the  general  humanity;  therefore, 
away  with  it!  It  is  not  for  you  or  for  me.'  When  a 
British  Minister  dares  speak  so,  and  when  a  British 
public  applauds  him  speaking,  then  shall  the  nation 
be  glorious,  and  her  praise,  instead  of  exploding 
from  within,  from  loud  civic  mouths,  come  to  her 
from  without,  as  all  worthy  praise  must—  from  the 
alliances  she  has  fostered,  and  the  peoples  she 
has  saved." 

—Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
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WHEN  DREAMS  DEPART. 


When  dreams  depart,  then  it  is  time  to  die. 

Nay,  thou  art  dead  when  thy  dear  dreams  depart, 
Even  though  thy  ghost  still  haunts  the  crowded  mart, 
Still  with  proud  grace  salutes  the  passer-by, 

Reaps  golden  grain  when  the  hot  sun  rides  high, 
Sails  the  far  seas  with  compass  and  with  chart. 
Of  the  world's  burdens  bears  its  wonted  part. 
Or  faces  doom  with  calm,  undaunted  eye. 

For  dreams— they  are  the  very  breath  of  hfe; 

The  "little  leaven"  that  informs  the  whole; 

Wine  of  the  gods,  poured  from  the  upper  skies; 
Manna  from  heaven,  to  nerve  thee  for  the  strife. 

Fetter  thy  dreams  and  hold  them  fast.  O  soul! 

iWhen  they  depart,  it  is  thyself  that  dies. 


Tlie  Century  Magazine 


-Julia  C.  R.  Dor 


That  was  quick  returns  to  our  note  in  last  week's 
Unity  concerning  the  Lincohi  Centre  Farm  in  Wis- 
consin that  by  return  mail  brought  a  check  witli  the 
following  kind  words : 

We  have  just  read  in  the  last  Uxitv  that  you  are  anxious 
to  raise  $1,500  for  the  improvement  of  the  "Children's  Sum- 
mer Camp."  It  is  a  very  worthy  object  and  we  sincerely  hope 
you  may  be  able  to  accomplish  your  desire.  We  are  sending 
a  check  for  $200  to  help  in  the  good  wo^k.  " 


The  American  League  to  Limit  Armaments,  of 
which  L.  Hollingsworth  ^^'ood,  43  Cedar  Street.  New 
York  City,  is  Secretary,  seeks  "to  combat  militarism 
and  the  spread  of  the  militaristic  spirit  in  the  United 
States,  to  promote  a  sane  national  policy  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  international  law  and  order  with  the  least 
rehance  upon  force  and  to  seek  the  efficient  use  of 
money  appropriated  for  the  purpose."  It  solicits  mem- 
berships with  the  annual  dues  of  one  dollar.  It  is  a 
most  worthy  cause  which  needs  befriending.  A\'e  hope 
many  Unity  readers  will  enroll  themselves. 


The  government  has  developed  a  new  insecticide, 
"non-inflammable,  harmless  to  human  beings  and  odor 
not  very  bad."  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  expose  it 
m  a  room  and  its  evaporation  will  kill  moths,  flies, 
roaches,  ants  and  similar  pests.  If  this  thing  works, 
what  a  boon !  If  it  could  only  reach  the  spiritual  pests 
that  distress  the  mind  and  heart  with  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy and  the  distressing  gad-flies  that  promote  gossip 
and  make  "tell-tales,"  how  much  greater  the  boon? 
This  useful  discovery  bears  the  formidable  name, 
Paradichlorobenzene,  which  is  conveniently  pro- 
nounced for  us :  Pear'-a-die-chlo'-ro-ben-zene. 


The  recent  survey  taken  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment in  Ohio  discovered  that  it  costs  on  an  average 


to  board  and  house  each  person  on  the  farm  $197  per 
annum.  At  that  rate  it  takes  forty  acres  to  pasture  a 
person.  Surely  intensive  farming  is  needed  in  the 
United  States.  But  the  American  Magazine  for  May 
figures  out  that  it  costs  the  average  golfer  in  the  aver- 
age town  $182.50  per  annum,  and  it  reasons  that  there 
will  be  thousands  who  will  spend  three  or  four  times 
this  amount.  Perhaps  there  is  no  connection  between 
the  farmers'  necessity  and  the  golfers'  luxurv ;  but, 
perhaps,  also,  there  is. 


A  correspondent,  reared  in  the  All  Souls  Sunday 
School  in  Chicago,  trained  to  its  activities  and  a  con- 
stant reader  of  Unity,  writes  from  a  western  state, 
accompanying  her  subscription,  "I  certainly  could  not 
do  without  Unity  in  my  home.  I  have  been  casting 
my  first  vote  this  morning  and  hope  the  best  people 
win.  We  had  a  splendid  Sunday  School  Conference 
here  last  week  and  we  were  fortunate  to  have  a  dear 
little  woman  delegate  as  our  guest,  who  has  lived 
twenty  years  in  Denver,  traveled  extensively  and  is 
Superintendent  of  Elementary  Sunday  School  Work 
in  Colorado.  We  had  a  splendid  Union  Meeting  at 
the  Methodist  Church  with  a  large  audience  of  Pres- 
byterians, Methodists,  Congregationalists  and  Bap- 
tists. I  miss  the  Unity  hymns  ever  so  much  in  the 
church  service  here.  They  are  sweeter  and  more 
beautiful  than  the  ones  we  have  to  sing.  I  have 
worked,  however,  as  faithfully  as  I  can  among  the 
women."  This  is  high  practice  of  the  faith  Unity 
professes,  to  receive  and  give  such  fellowship  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit. 


And  still  it  is  true  that  "it  is  better  to  go  to  a  house 
of  mourning  than  to  a  house  of  feasting."  The  dark- 
ness that  settles  upon  the  earth  reveals  the  stars ;  the 
calamities  of  time  forge  the  golden  links  in  the  end- 
less chain  that  binds  the  fateful  life  of  man  to  things 
eternal.  The  great  dailies  have  their  dark  pages  illu- 
minated in  these  days  with  the  stories  of  self-sacrifice, 
of  deliberate  action  in  the  wild  moments  of  the  Lusi- 
tania's  wrecking.  Last  Monday's  issue  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  contained  many  columns  of  interviews  com- 
mg  from  a  dozen  or  more  state  governors,  eminent 
men  in  the  professions,  bankers,  politicians  and  men 
of  afifairs — and  there  was  a  touching  and  wise  una- 
nimity in  their  confidence  in  President  Wilson's  policy 
of  deliberation  and  in  their  recognition  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  situation  and  there  was  almost  an  unani- 
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mous  desire  to  avoid  war  declarations  which  would 
be  only  a  preliminary  for  further  atrocities,  the  killing 
of  more  innocent  men  by  men  as  innocent.  In  the 
mad  determination  to  perfect  the  militant  power  of 
nations  there  has  been  sad  and  criminal  neglect  of  the 
study  and  practice  of  diplomacy.  Indeed,  this  highest 
exercise  of  the  social  functions  has  come  to  bear  a 
sinister  meaning  and  "diplomat"  and  "diplomacy"  are 
words  more  often  used  in  contempt  than  in  respect. 
Now  the  United  States  is  called  upon  to  display  the 
higher  statesmanship  and  the  profounder  wisdom. 


Programs  for  the  annual  May  meetings  in  Boston 
and  elsewhere  are  lying  thick  on  the  editorial  table, 
among  which  there  is  none  fresher  or  likely  to  arouse 
more  enthusiasm  and  consequently  lay  the  outlines 
for  future  work  and  growth  than  the  one  issued  by 
the  "Unitarian  Fellowship  for  Social  Justice."  the 
anniversary  meeting  of  which  will  be  held  at  the  Bul- 
finch  Place  Church,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  May  27. 
A  Sunday  evening  meeting  is  planned  at  which  the 
Rev.  Everett  D.  Martin  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  to 
speak  on  the  "Social  Factors  of  Pragmatism,"  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Padgham  on  the  "Economical  Value 
of  Woman  in  the  Hoine."  At  the  laymen's  meeting 
Charles  H.  Livermore  of  the  World's  Peace  Founda- 
tion and  W.  Harris  Crook,  representing  the  Woman's 
Peace  Society,  are  to  discuss  "International  Justice." 
The  Free  Religious  Association  has  come  to  its  forty- 
eighth  annual  program,  to  be  held  in  Boston,  May  27. 
These  meetings  have  always  been  glow  points  during 
the  anniversary  week  in  Boston  and  the  layout  for 
the  festival  program  promises  to  maintain  the  brilliant 
reputation  of  the  past.  "New  Wars  for  Old"  will  be 
discussed  with  Dr.  Charles  W.  Wendte  presiding  and 
with  Mr.  Charles  Beals ,  Mr.  Robert  Woods.  Mr. 
Edward  Cummings  and  Mr.  Charles  Fleisher  to  speak. 
Program  for  the  sixty-third  meeting  of  the  Western 
Unitarian  Conference  is  before  us.  This  year  the 
Unitarian  Church  of  Cincinnati  is  to  be  host.  "Our 
Missionary  Motive,"  "\\"hat  Men  Have  a  Right  to 
Demand  of  a  Free  Church,"  "The  Necessary  Synthe- 
sis of  Socialism  and  Mysticism,"  "The  Necessary 
Synthesis  of  Socialism  and  Individualism,"  "Religious 
Patriotism  and  Internationalism"  are  some  of  the  top- 
ics that  fill  up  a  rich  program  for  May  18-20,  the 
whole  to  close  with  a  banquet  with  the  Rev.  John  W. 
Day  of  St.  Louis  as  Toastmaster. 


It  was  a  happy  reunion  at  the  Lincoln  Centre  last 
Sunday  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kent  were  at 
their  old  places  in  Church  and  in  Sunday  School. 
Mrs.  Kent  spoke  interestingly  to  the  Sunday  School, 
over  which  she  once  presided  as  Superintendent,  and 
Mr.  Kent  shared  the  sermon  time  with  the  minister. 


I  lis  words  were  such  us  well  deserve  the  wider  hear- 
ing which  we  are  .ible  to  give  to  them  in  the  columns 
of  Unity  this  week. 


riic  Nation,  publisiied  in  London,  of  April  27  pub- 
lishes what  it  calls  tlie  "Scenario  of  a  play  that  might 
some  day  be  written"  entitled  "The  Great  Chance," 
with  Bertha  Krupp,  Gustave  von  Bohlan  (her  hus- 
band) and  Uncle  Nat  (an  American)  constituting  the 
chief  characters.  The  play  is  in  four  acts  in  which 
the  story  of  the  secret  of  crucible  steel  is  woven 
around  the  Krupp  family,  which,  finally,  installs  and 
crowns  this  lone  daughter  of  the  great  iron  master 
as  the  "Cannon  Queen  of  the  World,"  the  real  direc- 
tor and  dictator  of  wars.  Germany,  Austria,  Russia, 
Belgium,  France  and  England  each  bring  their  wreaths 
to  lay  at  her  feet  with  a  presentation  speech  burdened 
with  gruesome  eloquence.  The  refrain  to  each  address 
is  "Glory,  Glory,  Glory  to  the  Cannon  Queen."  The 
facts  of  the  business  sufificiently  substaniate  her  im- 
perial dignity.  Eighty  thousand  work  people  are  in 
her  shops  at  Essen,  three  thousand  miners  in  her  coal 
mines  in  Silesia,  five  thousand  in  the  copper  mines 
of  Spain,  six  thousand  building  battleships,  subma- 
rines and  torpedo  boats  at  Kiel.  Surely  is  not  the 
responsibility  settling  down  as  a  crown  of  thorns  upon 
the  brow  of  this  "Cannon  Queen,"  and  does  not  this 
responsibility  fall  onto  the  humbler  shops  in  America 
and  elsewhere  that  are  busy  night  and  day  in  forging 
cannon,  charging  shells  and  making  cartridges,  every 
one  of  which  is  designed  for  murder?  Whether  this 
work  be  carried  on  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere 
the  only  justification  ofifered  is  that  it  is  good  busi- 
ness, there  is  money  in  it.  The  United  States  has 
developed  here  and  there  a  business  man  who  carries 
his  Sunday  pretensions  into  the  shop  while  he  says, 
"T  will  not  stain  my  hands  with  blood  money.  I  will 
not  pervert  my  business  into  the  death  dealing  trade." 
Some  day  nations  cannot  preserve  the  confidence  of 
the  civilized  world  who  practice  neutrality  in  the  letter 
and  violate  it  in  the  spirit ;  and  some  day  not  far  dis- 
tant, nations  will,  at  least,  eliminate  the  thirst  for  gold 
and  the  sordid  fever  of  greed  from  this  hellish  busi- 
ness l)y  nationalizing  the  manufacture  of  all  munitions 
of  war  and  thus  retire  from  the  lobbies  of  parlia- 
ments and  congresses  the  vicious  influence  of  "Big 
Business"  interests  in  war. 


"All  tlie  others  can  sing,"  he  dolefully  said, 
"All  the  others  can  sing,"  said  he. 
So  he  sat  and  he  drooped.  But  as  far  and  wide 
The  music  was  borne  on  the  air's  warm  tide, 
A  sudden  thought  came  to  the  sad  little  bird, 
And  he  lifted  his  head  as  within  him  it  stirred; 
"If  I  cannot  sing,  I  can  listen!"  he  cried, 
"Ho,  ho !  I  can  listen !"  he  cried. 

— Julia  C.  R.  Dsrr. 


I Thursday,  May  13. 
Susan  Look  Avery 
We  have  been  so  preoccupied  with  things  near  and 
things  transient  that  we  have  been  scarcely  conscious 
of  a  translation  that  though  so  natural,  seems  to  human 
eyes  so  unnecessary.    The  name  printed  above  stands 
for  an  energy,  a  moving  spirit,  a  flowing  stream,  a 
life  ever  enlarging,  a  mind  that  defied  the  decre])itude 
of  the  body  and  the  limitations  of  the  flesh.   Well  up 
to  the  century  mark,  in  the  ninety-eighth  year,  Mrs. 
Avery,  the  tireless  champion  of  the  unfortunate,  the 
persistent  student  of  radical  movements,  the  aboli- 
tionist when  abolitionism  meant  heroism,  the  friend 
of  the  blackman  in  circles  where  such  loyalties  were 
unfashionable  and  scarcely  respectable,  the  interpre- 
ter and  supporter  of  Single-Tax,  the  sympathetic  stu- 
dent of  socialism,  the  woman  of  means  who  carried 
the  burdens  of  the  poor,  the  tireless  friend  of  Unity 
and  the  cause  it  represents  and  its  constant  supporter ; 
as  naturally  as  the  closing  of  the  eyelids  of  the 
weary  child,  as  beautiful  as  the  fading  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  Susan  Look  Avery  fell  asleep  on  the  first 
day  of  February,  1915,  in  the  home  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Lydia  Avery  Coonley  Ward,  at  Wyoming,  New 
York.    Her  friend,  Louis  F.  Post,  in  an  appreciative 
notice  in  the  PitbUc,  said,  "The  love  of  this  wonderful 
woman,  strong  in  its  personal  qualities  as  all  normal 
human  love  is,  overflowed  the  bounds  of  personality 
as  all  democratic  love  must.    Her  democracy  neither 
bent  nor  cringed;  it  was  upright  and  stalwart." 

On  the  very  last  days  of  her  life  she  was  defending 
President  Wilson  from  the  partisan  aspersions  that 
reached  her.  She  wanted  to  begin  again  her  study  of 
the  tariff  problem  that  she  might  expose  its  fallacies. 
She  wearied  her  trained  attendants  with  her  greed  for 
the  latest  news  from  the  highest  fields  of  thought, 
reform  and  progress. 

A  Memorial  Volume  with  a  sketch  of  this  remark- 
able life,  some  of  her  own  reminiscences  and  selec- 
tions from  her  tireless  pen  will  be  forthcoming,  and 
the  many  who  were  privileged  to  call  her  friend,  and 
found  her  a  support  in  life,  will  await  with  interest 
the  coming  volume.  It  will  be  a  welcome  reinforce- 
ment to  the  unceasing  work  of  the  deathless  worker, 
she  who  said,  "It  is  bad  for  the  ignorant  and  vicious 
to  do  ill,  but  it  is  worse  for  the  educated  and  the  hon- 
est to  do  nothing."  She  loved  to  quote  Voltaire,  who 
said:  "It  is  more  difficult  and  more  meritorious  to 
win  men  from  their  prejudices  than  to  civilize  bar- 
barians." 

Time  and  space  forbids  that  the  Editor  of  Unity 
should  seek  among  his  files  for  stimulating  letters,  the 
frank  approval  and  as  frank  disapproval  of  those 
things  that  came  under  her  vigilant  eye  in  the  columns 
of  Unity,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  testifying  that 
her  continuous  support  in  many  ways  and  on  many 
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lines  has  been  one  of  the  high  rewards,  the  adequate 
"pay"  for  keeping  Unity  alive  and  the  Editor  on  the 
high  job. 

The  well-worn  body  was  purified  by  fire  at  the 
crematory  at  Rochester.  The  ashes  will  rest  in  the 
beloved  Cave  Hill  Cemetery  at  Louisville,  where  it 
will  mingle  with  kindred  dust.  After  the  reading  of 
George  Eliot's  "Choir  Invisible"  the  following  lines 
by  Charles  Buxton  Going  were  a  fitting  benediction: 

.\T    THE    TOP    OF    THE  KOAD. 

■'But,  Lord,"  she  said,  "my  shoulders  still  are  strong— 
1  have  been  used  to  bear  the  load  so  long 
<'4"^..*^^'-        ^'^^       passed,  and  smooth  the  road.'  " 

Yet,"  said  the  stranger,  "yield  me  now  thy  load." 
Gently  he  took  it  from  her,  and  she  stood 
Straight-limbed  and  lithe,  in  new-found  maidenhood 
Amid  long,  sunlit  fields;  around  them  sprang 
A  tender  breeze,  and  birds  and  rivers  sang. 
"My  Lord,"  she  said,  "the  land  is  very  fair!" 
Smiling,^^he  answered:  "Was  it  not  so  there?" 
^,J}}^^^^"   ^"  ^^"^  \OKt  a  wondering  question  lay: 

Was  I  not  always  here  then,  as  today?" 
He  turned  to  her  with  strange,  deep  eyes  aflame  : 
"Knowest  thou  not  this  kingdom,  or  my  name?" 
"Nay,"  she  replied:  "but  this  I  understand 
That  thou  art  Lord  of  Life  in  this  dear  land!" 
||\ea,  child,"  he  murmured,  scarce  above  his  breath: 

Lord  of  tiie  Land  !  but  men  have  named  me  Death." 


THE  GREATER  VICTORY 


The  blood  of  men  is  flowing 
And  the  world  is  full  of  dead; 

The  soldiers  kill,  not  knowing 

Why  the  streams  are  running  red. 

The  kings  hurl  forth  defiance. 

And  defiance  is  flung  back; 
The  white  man  makes  alliance 

With  the  brown  man  and  the  black. 

The  wrecks  of  ships  are  strewing 

The  floors  of  all  the  seas; 
Mad  men  are  busy  hewing 

Their  way  to  victories.  , 

The  villages  are  burning 

And  starving  orphans  cry 
Where  poor  old  men,  returning. 

Have  no  wish  but  to  die. 

The  women  dread  tomorrow 
And  fear  what  it  may  bring; 

The  world  is  full  of  sorrow 
And  Hatred  is  its  king. 

But   though   the   lands   are  blighted 

And  peace  is  shunned  with  scorn, 
The  nations  ha\e  united 
To  whip  John  Barleycorn. 
Chicago  American.  — 5".  E.  Kiscr. 


For  days  of  health;  for  nights  of  quiet  sleep;  for  seasons 
of  bounty  and  beauty;  for  the  glory  of  earth,  and  its  ministry 
to  our  need  and  delight — 

We  thank  thee,  our  Father. 

—W.  C.  Gannett. 
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Address  by  ^ 
The  Hon.  William  Kent  of  California 


Delivered  at  the  Abraham  Linooln  Centre,  Sunday  Morning 
May  9,  1915 


I  am  glad  to  be  home  again  here  but  1  really  do  not 
know  exactly  what  to  say.  1  am  not  embarrassed — 
most  of  you  are  my  friends  here — but  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  know  just  what  Hne  to  speak  on.  Among  other 
things,  I  have  insisted  on  being  an  "Independent" 
whether  I  got  to  Congress  or  not.  and  I  have  found 
that  it  is  useful  and  worth  while  to  hang  on  to  a  flag 
of  one  who  proposes  to  be  free  from  partisan  bias. 
Every  one  is  entitled  to  home-made  opinions,  to  self 
instruction.  To  have  your  bias  made  by  somebody  else 
has  always  seemed  to  be  an  impertinence  on  the  part 
of  the  people  that  do  the  biasing,  and  a  weakness  on 
the  part  of  the  person  who  is  thus  biased.  I  have 
found  out  during  my  four  years'  service  in  Washing- 
ton that  a  man  may  be  "Independent"  down  there  and 
may  try  to  be  fair  to  all  parties  and  all  individuals 
without  losing  influence,  standing  or  personal  strength. 
This  is  one  thing  I  have  learned  since  I  left  Chicago 
that  is  worth  while, — that  there  is  an  efficiency  about 
being  Independent  even  in  Congress. 

This  church  has  been  an  inspiration  to  all  those 
who  have  had  a  desire  to  think  and  to  act  for  them- 
selves along  this  line  of  independence.  Without  this 
foundation  gained  right  here  I  am  quite  sure  that 
Mrs.  Kent  and  I  would  not  have  made  our  small  con- 
tribution to  the  world. 

As  I  come  back  to  Chicago  it  is  fine  to  realize  that 
you  still  have  a  Council  governed  city  and  the  right 
sort  of  Council  to  govern  it.  Things  seem  mighty 
good  to  me  in  Chicago,  politically.  I  don't  think  that 
the  man  elected  mayor  is  the  man  we  would  pick  out 
above  all  others  for  that  position,  but  at  any  rate 
there  is  nothing  sordid  or  mean  about  him,  ancl  I  be- 
lieve that  if  he  is  backed  up  by  those  who  have  long 
struggled  for  the  welfare  of  the  city,  and  the  Council 
is  remarkably  promising  for  such  a  mixed  com- 
munity as  Chicago,  you  will  have  a  pretty  good  city 
government  along  democratic  lines — and  that  is  worth 
while.  As  I  have  traveled  around  the  city  it  seems 
cleaner  than  it  used  to  be,  and  I  think  things  are  bet- 
ter than  when  we  left  you  some  eight  years  ago. 

In  the  welfare  of  the  nation  there  is  much  about 
which  to  be  hopeful.  My  work  in  Washington  has 
been  mostly  concerned  with  the  Public  Domain  as  a 
member  qf  the  Public  Land  Committee.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee  we  did  one  big  piece  of  work 
when  we  decided  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  that 
we, — all  the  people — should  build  a  railroad  in  Alaska, 
turning  the  building  over  to  those  who  would  not 
have  to  be  paid  in  terms  of  almost  limitless  conces- 
sion in  land  and  in  mineral  values. 

We  did  another  big  thing  when  we  passed  a  bill 
providing  for  the  leasing  of  coal  lands  in  Alaska  by 
a  system  of  leasing  which  we  were  bound  should  have 
such  conditions  of  ownership  whereby  men  must  so 
co-operate  with  one  another  in  the  utilizing  of  nat- 
ural advantages,  streams,  tunnels,  etc.,  that  the  mining 
can  be  more  efficiently  done.  The  whole  plan  recently 
adopted  has  been  so  worked  out,  or  will  be  by  the  time 
operations  begin,  that  the  coal  mining  in  Alaska  will 
be  done  for  the  general  benefit.    I  have  not  a  doubt 


that  the  terms  of  leasing  will  be  such  that  will  invite 
private  capital. 

We  had  another  measure  of  vital  importance  up  be- 
fore the  last  congress.  We  established  the  possession 
of,  and  Federal  control  of,  the  water  power  on  the 
great  navigable  rivers  of  our  country.  We  won  out 
against  the  reactionaries  of  both  parties  in  a  vote  of 
143  to  45,  showing  where  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives stood  on  these  important  matters  of  public  con- 
trol of  public  properties  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

At  the  close  of  this  last  Congress  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  talk  to  the  President  on  these  matters,  and 
with  others  in  the  lead  in  Washington,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  if  time  be  given  in  the  next  Congress,  with  no 
complications,  we  shall  carry  on  this  great  question 
of  conservation  which  so  vitally  affects  the  welfare 
of  all  of  us  and  our  children  forever.  These  things 
are  now  more  and  more  becoming  matters  of  public 
sentiment.  The  reactionaries  are  having  a  harder  and 
harder  time  stopping  their  enactment. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  the  President  and 
members  of  his  Cabinet.  For  many  of  them  I  have 
the  highest  possible  regard.  The  President,  to  my 
mind,  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  one  of  the 
most  impressive  men  I  have  ever  met.  He  entirely 
lacks  anything  that  approaches  that  plus  to  good  na- 
ture, political  "jollying."  At  the  same  time  when  you 
talk  to  the  President  on  matters  of  public  business 
you  find  him  delightfully  courteous  and  very  quick  of 
apprehension,  and  when  he  has  stated  his  position  you 
do  not  have  to  bother  about  watching  him  any  fur- 
ther—you know  where  he  is.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
merited  my  admiration  and  my  best  loyalty,  and  I  feel 
that  at  this  time  of  trouble  we  are  singularly  fortu- 
nate in  having  a  man  of  his  good  judgment,  his  ana- 
lytical ability  and  his  really  calm.  Christian  spirit  in 
that  position. 

We  cannot  talk  much  about  this  war  business.  I 
suppose  it  is  even  hard  to  think  out  loud,  it  is  all  so 
ghastly,  horrible  and  incredible.  Whoever  is  to  blame, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  determine  at  the  present  time,  but 
we  know  that  there  is  a  situation  in  existence  that  rep- 
resents absolute  crimes  and  follies.  These  nations  that 
are  struggling  for  what  they  call  their  "national  exist- 
ence," when  their  struggles  and  aspirations  are  added 
together,  mean  the  destruction  of  all  the  rest,  and 
we  from  our  vantage  ground  over  here  can  only 
hope  and  pray  that  we  do  not  become  inoculated  with 
this  hydrophobia,  do  not  become  a  part  of  this  awful 
crime  and  misery.  It  does  not  behoove  us  to  lay  to 
our  souls  any  unction  of  superior  virtue.  We  are  all 
of  the  same  blood  as  these  people.  We  have  their 
antecedents.  We  are  simply  more  fortunate  geograph- 
ically, more  fortunate  historically,  and  more  fortu- 
nate, perhaps,  in  our  form  of  government.  I  do  not 
have  any  plan  in  the  back  of  my  head  as  to  what  we 
ought  to  do  in  the  present  situation,  but  I  am  abso- 
lutely certain  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  when  we 
consider  a  choice  of  evils,  that  a  war  other  than  that 
of  defence  is  the  worst  of  all  evils.  Whether  we  shall 
be  called  upon  to  defend  ourselves  is  an  open  ques- 
tion upon  which  people  diflr'er.  For  my  part,  loathing 
as  I  do  the  economic  risk  and  folly,  I  am  not  certain 
that  this  great,  big  nation  can  afford  to  remain  de- 
fenceless. Contrary  to  my  wishes,  contrary  to  my  form 
of  belief,  I  voted  for  an  increase  of  armament.  But  as 
I  wrote  to  a  man  who  asked  me  to  join  the  American 
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Legion,  that  while  willing  to  serve  my  country,  I 
should  feel  that  I  was  out  of  place  in  an  organization 
that  talked  about  "world  power,"  or  "national  honor" 
when  that  might  involve  war ;  that  I  was  willing  to  be 
killed  in  defending  our  social  and  democratic  position 
for  which  so  much  blood  has  been  sacrificed,  but  that 
I,  myself,  ought  to  be  killed  if  I  tried  to  enforce  it 
on  other  people  in  their  country  with  a  gun. 

This  is  a  hard  time  of  the  world  to  live  in  and  it  is 
going  to  require  all  the  cool  judgment,  all  the  human 
charity,  that  we  can  possess,  to  exert  a  proper  influ- 
ence in  existing  affairs.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  shall 
be  utterly  miserable  if  we  do  not  under  such  strain 
and  stress  and  pressure  take  to  ourselves  the  study 
of  the  philosophers,  of  the  stoics  and  of  the  Master. 
We  need  to  live  fuller  lives  inside  of  ourselves  at  a 
time  when  the  external  life  of  the  world  is  so  horrible. 

In  closing,  I  am  glad  to  be  here  and  I  am  glad  to 
brmg  before  you  my  tribute  of  respect  to  the  sad, 
overburdened  man  in  Washington  who  needs  your 
help  and  who  I  am  sure  will  be  worthy  of  the  awful 

task  before  him.   . 

O  LOVE  DIVINE. 

O  Love  Divine!— He  came,  and  gently  singing 

At  earliest  dawn  in  secret  to  a  bird, 
Thrilled  it  with  joy  till  it  awoke,  and  winging 
^      Its  way  aloft,  proclaimed  Him  with  no  word, 
W  Yet  suerly,  sweetly,  by  the  holy  sign 

Of  his  own  melody.    O  Love  Divine! 

Then,  in  a  little  while,  bent  low  and  kneeling 

Deep  in  a  leafy  wood  with  dew  bedight. 
He  lured  a  wilding  flower  forth,  unsealing 

Its  tomb  with  living  touch,  and  toward  the  light 
Turning  its  face,  that  these  dull  eyes  of  mine 
Might  trace  His  presence  too.  O  Love  Divine! 

Nor  this  alone :  but,  where  angelic  fingers 

Wove  pearl  and  rose  amidst  the  orchard  trees 
He  came  again— to  breathe  the  breath  that  lingers' 
When  Spring  is  at  the  flood,  on  every  breeze;' 
That,  deaf  and  sightless,  I  might  not  repine. 
But  still  discover  Him.  O  Love  Divine ! 

And  then— e'en  at  my  hearth— when  day  was  ended. 

And  m  the  dusk  I  soothed  my  suffering  child 
He,  crownmg  all  His  tenderness,  descended 

Once  more,  unseen,  and  where  I  sat  beguiled 

The  little  one  to  sleep.  "Ah— else  than  Thine— 
There  is  no  heaven!'  I  cried:  Thou  Love  Divine! 

— Augustus  Wright  Boiiibergcr. 


THE  PULPIT 


A  BYWAY. 

The  highway  marches  sturdily  to  market-town  and  mill 
mn  1  would  find  a  little  road  that  loiters  up  a  hill  — 
A  little  vagrant,  woodland  road,  gray-ribboned  through  the 
green. 

Where  berry  brambles  bar  the  way  and  orchard  elders  lean. 

The  ^highway  is  the  World's  way.  but  I  would  drop  behind 
Lo  lollow  little  luring  paths  that  onlv  laggards  find; 
Ihe  challenge  of  the  bandit  weeds,  the  tilt  with  startled 
bees, — 

What  can  the  dusty  highway  give  for  tourneyings  like  these? 

The  highway  is  the  sun's  way,  and  follow  east  to  west 
But  there  are  yellow,  vagrant  beams  that  love  my  road  the 
best, — 

That  linger  down  the  weedy  ways  where  lady's-lace  is  spread 
Ur  slant  through  shady  orchard  paths   and  tint  the  tree 
trunks  red. 

The  highway,  the  highway !— you  follow  where  it  calls- 
i  watch  you  through  a  leafy  screen  from  crumbling  orchard 
walls ; — 

""''^  ^'^^^"S  the  green  and  know  that  by  and  by 
Well  lure  you  back  through  dust  and  dew— my  little  road 
and  I ! 

Hart>er's  Magazine.  -Margaret  Lcc  Ashlcx. 
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Stenographically  Reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson. 


We  thank  Thee,  Father,  for  this  place  of  worship,  for 
these  hours  of  communion  with  one  another  and  with  the 
great  souls  of  history.  Turn  our  hearts  and  the  hearts  of 
those  we  love  toward  things  enduring.  Make  us  better 
children  of  thine  for  our  having  been  h'ere.  Amen. 

Sermon. 

It  is  my  pleasant  task  once  a  year  to  try  to  interpret 
to  my  Confirmation  Class  a  text  of  their  own  choosing. 
This  custom  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  years  to 
be  an  event  in  my  year's  work.  For  the  thirtieth  time 
I  face  this  inspiring  task.  The  text  you  have  handed 
me  is  this  : 

They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak; 

They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three. 
All  preachers  like  to  begin  with  a  text  and  the  first 
consideration  is  the  context,  for  no  text  can  be  rightly 
understood  until  you  understand  the  connection  in 
which  it  was  uttered.  These  golden  lines  are  taken 
from  a  poem  written  by  a  young  man  in  strenuous 
days,  for  an  anti-slavery  picnic  held  at  Dedham, 
Mass.,  in  1843,  seventy-two  years  ago  come  next  Au- 
gust. The  whole  consists  of  four  stanzas,  entitled, 
"Stanzas  on  Freedom."  I  could  do  you  service  by 
reading  to  you  the  entire  context  of  your  text,  but  I 
take  it  that  you  all  have  access  to  the  writings  of 
James  Russell  Lowell,  and  I  commend  to  you  the 
committing  of  this  poem  to  memorv  while  your  minds 
are  still  receptive. 

Men  !  Whose  boast  it  is  that  ye 
Come  of  fathers  brave  and  free. 
If  there  breathe  on  earth  a  slave. 
Are  ye  truly  free  and  brave? 
If  ye  do  not  feel  the  chain. 
When  it  works  a  brother's  pain. 
Are  ye  not  base  slaves  indeed, 
Slaves  unworthy  to  be  freed? 
I  will  omit  two  stanzas  and  read  again  the  whole 
stanza  which  you  cut  in  two  in  order  to  make  your 
text.    The  entire  stanza  reads: 

They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak; 
They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 
Hatred,  scoffing  and  abuse. 
Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 
From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think; 
They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three. 
Next  to  the  context  let  us  turn  to  the  author.  James 
Russell  Lowell  a  year  later  wrote  his  "Present  Crisis," 
which  some  of  his  nearest  college  friends  said  ruined 
his  prospects  as  an  author.    It  caused  the  elect  of 
Harvard  College  to  lament  that  this  bright  voung  man 
had  so  given  himself  to  a  freak  reform.    James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  in  whose  veins  coursed  the  bluest  blood 
of  Boston,  the  pet  of  the  Campus,  the  poet  of  his 
class,  who  had  the  position  of  a  teacher  oflFered  him 
by  his  Alma  Mater  before  he  had  graduated— accord- 
mg  to  the  estimation  of  his  colleagues  had  ruined  his 
prospects  by  writing  such  a  poem. 
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So  back  of  your  text  lies  the  splendid  poem,  back 
of  the  poem  Hes  the  splendid  man.  I  am  glad  you 
selected  a  text  from  this  author.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience and  out  of  over  forty  years'  experience  as  a 
minister,  I  want  to  say  to  you  my  children,  that  of  all 
the  poets  I  know,  James  Russell  Lowell  is  the  youths' 
poet  par  cxccllancc,  for  he  sings  the  song  of  life  in 
such  a  way  that  boys  and  girls  of  your  age  can  catch 
its  rhythm.  He,  more  than  any  other  man  that  I  know 
of,  has  written  poems  that  ought  to  find  easy  lodg- 
ment in  your  minds.  And  if  it  were  to  my  purpose 
this  morning  I  would  be  glad  to  help  you  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  James  Russell  Lowell,  the  poet.  I  would 
be  glad  to  tell  you  how  wise  and  noble  he  was  ;  how 
early  he  gave  his  life  to  reform.  He  was  a  man 
who  loved  books  and  worked  among  tliem  perhaps 
more  persistently  and  incessantly  than  any  other  man 
born  in  America,  Emerson  always  excepted.  Still  he 
never  took  his  life  out  of  the  fight  and  was  ever  on 
the  firing  line  of  every  reform.  In  his  day  he  was 
the  pen  if  not  the  prophet  of  the  slaves,  when  the  term 
"nigger"  was  a  term  of  reproach,  even  on  the  lips  of 
the  wise.  Now  you  will  see  as  you  read  the  history 
of  the  United  States  that  the  cause  of  the  Negro  rep- 
resented the  best  thinking  and  the  bravest  voting  in 
the  United  States  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  war. 

Such  was  James  Russell  Lowell,  author  of  so  many 
poems  you  already  love  and  more  of  them  you  will 
acquire  as  vou  go  through  high  school  and  college. 
Turn  vourself  loose  in  the  Lowell  orchard  and  gather 
the  golden  apples  to  be  found  there,  (lo  find  your 
'■favorite  poem."  Do  not  ask  your  teachers.  Low- 
ell's books  are  rich,  particularly  in  the  literature  of 
reform  and  progress. 

I  read  this  morning  a  confidential  letter  written  to 
his  pastor,  the  venerable  Dr.  Briggs,  at  the  time  when 
he  was  beginning  to  feel  that  poetry  was  his  vocation. 
He  said:  "My  earlier  ventures  have  been  mostly  on 
themes  of  love.  I  felt  the  charm  of  beauty.  Now  I 
feel  as  though  I  must  serve  an  apprenticeship  as  a 
poet  of  freedom.  I  cannot  keep  out  of  the  fight.  I 
mu.st  enlist  in  the  war  for  liberty.  Then  perhaps  in 
riper  years,  when  my  hair  grows  gray,  I  may  give 
myself  without  reservation  to  the  Muse  and  write  of 
the  universal  themes."  A  great  program  largely  lived 
out  by  one  of  the  dearest  and  sweetest  of  American 
citizens  as  well  as  American  poets. 

In  saying  this  I  am  confessing  my  own  debt  of 
gratitude.  I  find  when  I  look  back  that  my  earlier 
sermons  ring  with  the  words  of  James  Russell  Lowell, 
and  however  poor  the  rest  of  the  sermons  may  have 
been,  there  was  always  something  good  for  my  people 
when  I  quoted  from  Lowell. 

After  the  text  the  context  and  the  author,  then 
comes  the  lesson  of  the  text.  You  have  already  an- 
ticipated it.  You  know  that  truth  is  never  told  by 
numbers.  You  know  that  a  majority  is  never  to  be 
trusted  as  a  leader.  We  are  fresh  from  our  Sunday 
School  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  you  know  that 
it  was  not  the  palms  that  were  waved  on  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Jerusalem  that  have  passed  his 
name  down  in  history,  but  rather  it  was  the  cross 
which  he  bore  up  Calvary,  and  on  which  he  was 
nailed  It  is  the  story  of  the  cross  which  has  come 
down  through  the  centuries.  You  know,  too,  that  it 
was  not  the  popular  Sokrates  whom  people  rushed  to 


hear;  but  it  was  the  unpopular  truths  that  he  spoke, 
it  was  the  plain  talk  that  offended  the  politicians,  that 
confused  the  students,  that  perplexed  the  judges.  It 
was  his  serene  indifference  to  a  crowd  and  its  clamor 
that  enabled  him  to  drink  peacefully,  heroically,  the 
deadly  hemlock.  His  unpopularity  has  put  the  name 
of  Sokrates  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  young  of 
the  long  centuries  up  there  next  to  the  name  of  the 
Nazarene.  You  know  it  was  not  the  Prince  Siddartha, 
the  favored  scion  of  royalty,  who  might  have  ruled  a 
kingdom,  but  it  was  the  mendicant,  Buddha,  that 
made  Asia  mild.  And  you  know  all  the  way  down 
through  the  ages  that  it  is  the  man  who  has  dared  to 
"stand  with  the  two  or  three"  as  your  text  has  it,  he 
who  has  dared  to  withstand  the  majority,  to  side  with 
the  unpopular,  that  has  swayed  the  generations. 

^'our  text  finds  interpretation  in  any  chapter  of 
history,  whether  it  be  the  story  of  science,  invention, 
of  political  progress  or  of  literary  fame.  Honor  and 
power  finally  goes  to  the  man  who  stands  by  the  truth 
that  is  refused  by  the  crowd. 

In  1872  Julia  Ward  Howe,  impressed  with  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  went  to  Europe  on 
a  peace  campaign.  She  said,  "I  will  appeal  to  the 
mothers  of  Europe,  I  will  find  open  ears  among  the 
women  who  are  close  to  royalty."  She  was  gone  two 
years  and  came  back  disappointed,  though  not  dis- 
couraged. She  found  not  only  coldness  but  something 
more  hopeless.  She  lost  the  position  that  as  one  of 
the  first  ladies  of  America  she  could  have  occupied 
had  she  gone  without  a  message.  In  these  days  the 
hearts  of  the  women  of  Europe  and  America  go  with 
the  pilgrims  who  are  at  The  Hague,  filling  the  largest 
hall,  pleading  for  the  cause  which  Julia  Ward  Howe 
stated  with  absolute  clearness  in  1872,  over  forty 
years  ago. 

New  England  has  another  beloved  daughter,  Lydia 
Maria  Child.  She  had  the  gift  of  making  friends. 
She  had  the  genius  for  writing  bright  things.  She 
had  written  a  book  on  domestic  matters  that  had 
already  passed  through  thirty-three  editions.  She  was 
crowned  with  success  and  was  passing  out  of  the 
hard  life  of  poverty  into  a  life  of  glad  prosperity 
when  in  1833,  twenty  years  before  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  wrote  her  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  she  wrote 
"An  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  the  Class  of  Americans 
Called  Africans."  Instantly  her  popularity  deserted 
her.  She  was  publishing  the  first  youths'  paper  ever 
jjublished  in  America,  but  the  subscriptions  dropped 
off  and  it  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  District  Attor- 
ney of  Boston  took  his  tongs,  carried  the  book  to  the 
window  and  threw  it  out.  Her  literary  fame  had 
l)rought  to  her  a  free  ticket  to  the  Athenaeum,  the  cul- 
ture library  of  Boston,  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
learned,  but  the  authorities  of  the  Athenaeum  Library 
withdrew  the  privileges  of  the  library  to  the  author 
of  so  contemptible  a  book,  a  book  that  plead  the  cause 
of  "Certain  American  born  citizens,  called  Africans." 

But  I  cannot  tell  in  detail  the  stories  of  even  a 
few  who  dared  to  be  "in  the  right  with  two  or  three." 

If  I  turn  from  history  to  the  pages  of  literature 
we  can  illumine  your  text  as  vividly  and  as  forcefully. 

Browning  tells  the  story  of  the  "Patriot"  who  one 
year  came  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd,  the 
next  year  went  on  bis  way  to  the  scaffold.  "The 
Patriot"  is  "An  Old  Story,"  as  Browning  called  it. 
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It  will  fit  into  the  lives  of  innumerable  lands  and  in 
all  ages. 

It  was  roses,  roses,  all  the  way. 

With  myrtle  mixed  in  my  path  like  mad  : 

The  house-roofs  seemed  to  heave  and  sway. 

The  church-spires  flamed,  such  flags  they  had, 

A  year  ago  on  this  very  day. 

There's  nobody  on  the  house-tops  now — 

Just  a  palsied  few  at  the  windows  set; 
For  the  best  of  the  sight  is.  all  allow. 

At  the  Shambles'  Gate — or,  better  yet. 
By  the  very  scaffold's  foot,  I  trow. 

I  go  in  the  rain,  and,  more  than  needs, 

A  rope  cuts  both  my  wrists  behind  : 
And  I  think,  by  the  feel,  my  forehead  bleeds, 

For  they  fling,  whoever  has  a  mind, 
Stones  at  me  for  my  year's  misdeeds. 

Thus  I  entered,  and  thus'  I  go  ! 

In  triumphs,  people  have  dropped  down  dead. 
"Paid  by  the  world,  what  dost  thou  owe 

Me? — God  might  question;  now  instead, 
'Tis  God  shall  repay :  I  am  safer  so." 

Sometime  you  will  study  the  lines  in  wliiclT  Brown- 
ing tells  of  his  great  disappointment  of  "The  Lost 
Leader,"  he  who 

Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us. 

Just  for  a  ribbon  to  stick  in  his  coat — 
Found  the  one  gift  of  which  fortune  bereft  us. 

Lost  all  the  others,  she  lets  us  devote  ; 
They,  with  the  gold  to  give,  doled  him  out  silver. 

So  much  was  theirs  who  so  little  allowed  : 
How  all  our  copper  had  gone  for  his  service  ! 

Rags — were  they  purple,  his  heart  had  been  proud  ! 
We  that  had  loved  him  so,  followed  him,  honored  him. 

Lived  in  his  mild  and  magnificent  eye. 
Learned  his  great  language,  caught  his  clear  accents. 

Made  him  our  pattern  to  live  and  to  die ! 
Shaespeare  was  of  us,  Milton  was  for  us. 

Burns,   Shelley  were  with  us — they  watch   from  their 
graves  ! 

He  alone  breaks  from  the  van  and  the  freemen. 
He  alone  sinks  to  the  rear  and  the  slaves ! 

We  shall  march  prospering,— not  through  his  presence; 

Songs  may  inspirit  us, — not  from  his  lyre; 
Deeds  will  be  done, — while  he  boasts  his  quiescence, 

Still  bidding  crouch  whom  the  rest  bade  aspire; 
Blot  out  his  name,  then,  record  one  lost  soul  more. 

One  task  more  declined,  one  more  footpath  untrod. 
One  more  devil's  triumph  and  sorrow  for  angels. 

One  wrong  more  to  man,  one  more  insult  to  God ! 

But  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  general  princij^le. 
If  in  our  studies  I  have  given  you  anything,  my  chil- 
dren, it  is  the  conviction  that  truth  is  never  to  be  told 
by  numbers,  that  popularity  never  indicates  the  wav 
of  the  iioble,  that  a  sympathy  with  the  wronged  and 
a  devotion  to  the  ideal  ofifer  the  only  rounds  in  the 
ladder  upon  which  you  can  rise  to  the  only  success 
that  is  worth  seeking. 

So  for  the  rest  of  my  time  let  me  dwell  upon  the 
application  of  this  principle. 

Here  is  a  little  book  from  the  press  of  the  McClurg 
house,  Chicago,  compiled  by  the  principal  of  a  bovs' 
academy  in  Indiana,  entitled,  "Right  Living;  Mes- 
sages  to  Youth  from  Men  Who  Have  Achieved."  It 
contains  eighty-seven  messages  from  such  men.  I 
know  of  no  other  recent  book  so  packed  with  good 
advice  to  young  people.  One  of  these  messengers  is 
Hamilton  Holt,  editor  of  the  Independent.  Let  me 
read  to  you  his  list  of  the  great  problems  which  are 
left  at  your  door: 

In  reply  to  your  very  kind  invitation  I  take  pleasure  in 
suggestmg  that  there  are  four  great  problems  that  will  con- 


front the  .American  people  during  the  active  life  of  academy 
pupils  today. 

I  do  not  know  the  order  of  their  importance,  InU  thev 

are : 

]~irst.  The  economic  problem,  wliich  is  largely  the  prol)- 
lem  of  the  just  distribution  of  wealth. 

Second.  The  race  prolilem,  or  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  helpfulness  and  hopefulness  may  be  substituted  for 
hatefulncss  in  those  sections  of  the  country  where  two  or 
more  races  abide. 

Third.  The  se.x  problem— largely  the  adjustment  of 
woman  to  new  conditions  in  state  and  hom.e. 

Fourth.  The  peace  problem,  which  is  nothing  but  the 
substitution  of  law  for  war. 

Any  boy  or  girl  who  can  do  anything  in  a  constructive 
way  to  help  solve  any  of  these  great  problems  during  his  life 
will  not  have  lived  in  vain. 

These  four  great  problems,  my  children,  are  right 
at  your  door  now.  You  already  feel  them.  Just  a 
niinute  to  each  of  these  and  my  little  sermon  on  your 
big  text  will  be  preached. 

The  first  mentioned  is  the  economic  problem.  Never 
mind  whether  it  is  of  the  first  importance.  Neither 
he  nor  I  will  stop  to  arrange  them.  Millionaires, 
multi-millionaires  on  the  one  hand,  starving  babies 
and  over-worked  women  on  the  other;  palatial  resi- 
dences on  the  Lake  Front,  slums  "beyond  the  tracks." 
I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  say  who  is  to  blame.  I  am 
disposed  to  feel  that  nobody  is  to  blame;  that  is,  no 
one  body  or  one  class.  But  things  are  not  as  they 
ought  to  be.  Things  must  be  changed  before  "right 
is  done  and  freedom  is  won."    It  is  your  problem. 

The  second  is  race  ])rejudice.    How  to  substitute 
"helpfulness  for  hatefulness."    This  was  the  great 
cause  that  ins])ired  your  great  poet  to  write  you  your 
great  text.    This  is  yet  the  unsolved  problem, — the 
hatred  of  your  brother  man  because  of  the  texture 
of  his  hair,  or  the  color  of  his  skin,  the  bounding  of 
your  sympathies  by  race  or  national  lines.    All  my 
lessons  fail  if  Japanese  and  Chinese,  Hindu  and  Afri- 
can have  not  a  standing  in  the  House  of  the  Lord 
and  a  place  on  his  footstool.    I  would  not,  if  I  could, 
hold  this  problem  at  arm's  length.  The  morning  paper 
is  stained  and  soiled  to  me,  and  I  hope  to  all  the  rest 
of  you,  when  you  read  of  the  compact  of  neighbors 
here  on  a  near  street  that  must  remain  naineless  be- 
cause it  is  in  disgrace.     Elegant  men  and  women, 
prosperous  men  and  women  have  combined  to  keep 
a  man  out  of  his  own  property  by  violent  means,  a 
man  who  with  his  wife  is  in  the'  honorable  service 
of  the  nation,  rendering  a  quid  pro  quo  for  fair  wages, 
simply  because  there  is  a  tint  of  color  in  their  skin. 
These  free  citizens  of  America,  by  unfair  and  illegal 
means,    have   declared   almost   within    the  hearing 
of  my  voice,  "No  color  admitted  on  our  street!"  If 
pushed  for  a  reason  they  will  simply  declare  that  such 
invasion  will  endanger  the  commercial  value  of  their 
property.    They  will  confess  that  it  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  real  estate.    In  this  affirmation  they  are  doubt- 
less right;  but  what  if  it  should?  Will  you  boys  and 
girls  in  this  presence  justify  an  indignity  to  brother- 
hood and  the  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  higher  laws  of  justice,  for  financial 
reasons?    Particularly  at  this  time  when  millions  of 
men  and  women  are  sacrificing  their  homes  and  laying 
down  their  lives  for  what  they  deem  the  cause  of 
righteousness,  the  claim  of  the  whole.    If  Chicago 
cannot  afiford  to  give  elbow  room  to  these  dainty 
ladies  and  members  of  ari.stocratic  clubs  without  of- 
fering indignities  to  the  law  of  the  land,  let  them 
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seek  the  wider  ranges  of  the  more  open  country.  But 
there  should  he  no  home  in  Chicago  where  its  citizens 
can  sleep  well  o'nights,  where  the  principles  of  fra- 
ternity and  the  rights  of  property  are  violated  in  the 
interest  of  real  estate.  This  may  not  sound  much 
like  a  Confirmation  Class  Sermon  to  a  group  of  little 
girls  and  boys,  but  I  leave  the  problem  with  you, 
pledged  to  stand  by  you  as  long  as  life  lasts. 

Next  comes  the  third  problem.  Mr.  Molt  calls  it 
the  "Sex  Problem."  Two  things,  my  friends,  two 
words  stand  for  it.  One  is  justice  and  the  other  is 
purity.  Woman's  rightful  place  in  the  state,  woman's 
sanctity  in  the  home.  You  have  not  come  to  it.  I 
would  not  hasten  it,  but  along  side  of  this  great  word 
justice  must  always  be  written  the  word  purity.  Love, 
the  word  that  is  the  best  name  for  God,  is  the  high 
privilege  of  men  and  women,  but  lust  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  men  and  women.  Keep  not  only  your  bodies 
clean  but  your  minds  pure.  Let  no  lustful  pictures 
be  painted  on  the  walls  of  your  imagination.  Dare 
stand  for  things  pure  and  then  justice  will  come. 

Lastly  in  Mr.  Holt's  list  comes  the  question  that 
])resses  home  on  all  of  us  in  these  days, — the  substi- 
tution of  law  for  war.  i  low  to  lessen  the  brutality 
that  belongs  to  those  "lower  animals"  we  talk  about, 
the  domination  of  force  which  ought  to  have  been  left 
behind,  when  fangs  and  claws  and  horns  were  out- 
grown ? 

My  dear  children,  you  mu^  dare  stand  with  the 
unpopular  if  you  are  to  help  disarm  the  nations.  You 
must  say  to  the  nations  as  you  now  say  to  individuals, 
better  glorified  death  than  ignominious  life.  If  He  of 
Nazareth  won  His  translation  on  Calvary,  it  may  be 
that  some  nation  or  nations  will  yet  have  to  climb 
that  mount. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  for  you  to  stand  with  cause 
unpopular.  Stand  rightly  on  these  four  great  issues. 
I  have  given  them  in  Hamilton  Holt's  name  to  you 
because  I  wanted  to  reinforce  my  own  word.  I  have 
been  saying  these  things  in  one  way  or  another  in  this 
pulpit  for  years. 

These  then  are  four  great  prol)lems  liefore  the 
young  men  and  women  of  today.  One  is  the  proper 
distribution  of  wealth,  the  adjustment  of  capital  and 
labor;  another  is  racial  justice  and  the  elimination  of 
the  cowardly  wrongs  that  come  to  those  who  assume 
superiority  and  in  the  assuming  prove  themselves  the 
inferior  oftentimes.  Then  come  the  questions  of  sex 
and  of  peace.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  putting  a  fifth  in 
the  list.  Perhaps  it  is  imijlied  already,  in  what  I  said 
of  purity,  if  you  will  stretch  the  word  to  cover  sobriety. 
The  great  question  of  dissipation,  intoxication,  is  a 
great,  live  question  of  our  day  that  rolls  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  under  the  popular  words  of 
the  "Drys"  and  the  "Wets."  It  is  your  question. 
You  will  have  to  take  your  stand  on  it,  boys  and  girls. 
The  "Dry"  and  "Wet"  battle  is  on  and  it  will  not 
end  until  sobriety  reigns  su]jreme  and  the  dissipations 
of  life  are  curbed  at  least  by  law,  and  eventually  by 
individual  practice. 

All  this  is  my  Confirmation  Class  Sermon  on  the 
text  of  your  own  choosing,  which  is  made  still  more 
noble  when  illuminated  by  the  context  and  enforced 
by  the  life  of  the  author.  To  put  it  in  a  nutshell: 
You  do  not  have  to  be  successful  but  you  must  be 
true.  You  may  not  be  popular  but  you  must  be  hon- 
est. You  may  not  reach  the  truth  but  you  must  for- 
ever be  free  to  seek  it.    Never  mind  the  crowd,  it  is 
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always  a  lonely  place  for  the  thinker.  Remember 
rather  with  that  heroic  black  man  whom  you  may 
well  emulate  in  many  ways,  Frederick  Douglass,  that 
"one  with  God  is  a  majority." 

For  the  joys  of  service,  for  the  triumphs  of  the  past, 
the  generosities  that  have  moved  us  forward  and  the 
greater  opportunities  that  await  us,  we  thank  Thee, 
Father.  We  give  thanks  for  the  holy  past,  thanks  for  the 
rich  present,  thanks  for  the  beckoning  future.  Amen. 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Flowering  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 
The  New  Testament 

Prepared  for  UNITY  by  Miss  May  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  William  Rothmann 

XV. 
Matthew 

The  harvest  indeed  is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers 
arc  few.  ix  :37. 

Tliis  free-handed  and  apparently  reckless  handling 
of  the  record,  that  has  gathered  al)ont  it  the  rever- 
ences of  the  centuries,  may  seem  painfully  iconoclastic 
to  the  uninitiated  ;  but  we  must  not  form  conclusions 
too  quickly.  That  literary  imagination  which  is  indis- 
jjensable  to  all  culture  must  be  exercised. 

We  shall  need  our  imagination  in  accounting  for 
these  four  biographies  of  Jesus.  That  they  are  incon- 
sistent the  one  with  the  other,  that  they  do  not  tell 
the  same  story,  that  they  are  fragmentary,  that  one 
to  a  degree  is  dependent  on  the  other,  and  that  each 
one  has  some  element  peculiar  to  itself  that  the  other 
biographers  did  not  know,  or,  if  knowing,  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  record,  is  all  accoimted  for 
in  an  intensely  interesting  way. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  the  conditions  of  culture 
two  thousand  years  ago  in  what  was  then  the  battle- 
field of  civilization.  The  movement  was  born  out  of 
unsophisticated,  non-literary  minds.  Whatever  this 
movement  was  in  the  mind  of  its  leader,  it  suddenly 
flashed  out,  even  in  his  own  time  and  immediately 
after  his  death,  into  a  great  intoxicating  Messianic 
dream  of  a  world  revolution  that  would  realize  the 
promise  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  prophets.  The  hope 
of  the  Messiah,  the  Second  Coming,  was  amply  guar- 
anteed in  the  literature  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
Jews  at  that  time,  not  simply  by  what  is  found  in 
the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the 
revealing  wealth  of  the  literature  we  call  the  Apocry- 
pha. The  result  was  a  criminal  neglect  of  records 
and  an  indifi^erence  to  writing.  One  other  thing  more 
difficult  to  realize  is  that  during  the  dark  decades 
that  followed  the  death  of  Jesus,  Palestine  was  in 
the  dying  throes  of  an  invaded  nation.  Suppose  that 
at  this  very  time  Maeterlinck  should  put  forth  a  mas- 
ter])iece,  a  great  contribution  to  literature.  Would 
the  historian  of  fifty  years  hence  be  able  to  reproduce 
authentically  with  details  this  masterpiece  ])ro(luced  in 
the  year  1914?  Who  is  going  to  make  a  record  of 
literary  contributions  in  Belgium  this  year?  Just  such 
conditions  existed  in  Palestine.  In  70  A.  D.,  about 
the  time  Matthew  was  written,  the  Jewish  nation  so 
far  as  possessing  political  autonomy  ceased  to  exist. 

Biographical  material  at  that  time  was  not  so 
meager  as  now.    Luke  wrote  that  he  supposed  libra- 
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ries  could  not  contain  all  which  was  written  about  the 
movement,  but  that  he  would  make  one  more  con- 
tribution. Harnack,  one  of  the  great  authorities,  has 
compiled  a  list  of  twenty  different  gospels,  once  cur- 
rent, which  the  early  fathers  quoted  from. 
1-4.    The  canonical  gospels. 

5.  The  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

6.  The  gospel  of  the  Twelve  .-\postles. 

7.  The  Peter  gospel.  • 

8.  The  Egyptian  gospel. 

9.  The  Matthias  gospel. 

10.  The  Philip  gospel. 

11.  The  Thomas  gospel. 

12.  The  Protevangelium  of  James. 

13.  The  Acts  of  Pilate  (gospel  of  Micodemiis). 

14.  Basilides'  gospel. 

15.  Valentinus'  gospel. 
1'6.    Marcion's  gospel. 

17.  The  gospel  of  Eve. 

18.  The  gospel  of  Judas. 

19.  The  gospel  of  Mother  Mary,  and  the  "Great  and  little 

questions  of  Mary"  (probably  a  little  mother  cate- 
chism prepared  for  kindergarten  purposes  awav  off 
there). 

20.  The  gospel  of  T. 

All  but  four  of  these  are  lost.  Instead  of  losing 
faith  in  the  virility  and  vitality  of  these  gospels  saved 
to  us  we  may  be  reassured  by  the  fact  that  these  four 
have  survived  the  wreckage  of  time,  the  vicissitudes 
to  which  a  document  of  that  time  was  subjected. 
There  were  no  printing  presses,  no  libraries,  no  city 
authorities  to  guard  literary  treasures.  These  gospels 
were  perpetuated  only  by  being  copied  by  hand,  which 
gave  many  opportunities  for  mistakes.'  They  must 
have  had  inherent  vitality  or  thev  would  have  gone 
with  the  rest.  '  '"^ 

Matthew  is  the  second  biography  in  the  point  of 
time,  proved  to  be  later  than  Mark,  because  not  quoted 
from  by  him._  The  ascribed  authorship  to  Matthew 
is  not  found  in  the  earlier  manuscripts  and  we  have 
undoubtedly  one  more  anonymous  document.  In  325 
A.  D.  the  first  Council  of  Bishops  and  Cardinals  was 
held  at  Nicsea,  previous  to  which  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  discriminate  between  the  twenty  or  more 
documents.  There  the  first  vote  was  taken  as  to 
what  was  worth  saving  and  the  four  Gospels  took 
their  place  under  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
The_  earliest  collection  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  the 
"logia,"  was  written  on  parchment,  in  Aramaic!  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Hebrews,  probably  by  Matthew, 
who  w^as  the  one  educated  man  on  the  staff  of  the 
Nazarene,  possibly  the  only  one  who  could  write. 
Matthew,  a  banker  of  Capernaum,  very  probably  was 
a  man  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  culture,  foresight 
and  ability  to  catch  those  rare  sayings  and  transcribe 
them. 

The  book  of  Matthew  is  much  richer  than  Mark 
but  less  graphic.  The  author  of  Matthew  gathered 
together  the  great  and  imperishable  things  he  could 
find  anywhere,  in  the  logia,  in  Mark  and  in  the  un- 
written traditions  of  his  time.  Jesus  filtered  through 
the  mind  of  this  man  who  had  fixed  ideas  of  a 
certain  kind,  among  which  was  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  so  his  narrative  became  an  unconscious  ar- 
gument in  that  direction.  He  was  growing  bitter 
against  the  conservatism  of  the  Tews  and  much  dis- 
tressed over  their  defection.  Whatever  the  mind  of 
the  Master  was  toward  the  artificial  qualitv  of  con- 
ventional religion,  it  was  intensified  and  focalized  bv 
this  man.  And  as  Mark  was  written  for  the  Gen- 
tiles, so  Matthew  was  conceived  bv  a  mind  which 


Ihought  in  the  Jewish  attitude,  one  familiar  with  the 
Jewish  traditions  but  who  wrote  in  Greek.  It  was 
written  possibly  in  Rome  or  Alexandria,  hardly  in 
Jerusalem.  Matthew,  unlike  Mark,  apparently  subor- 
dinates the  chronological  to  the  logical  sequence. 

The  great  and  imperishable  wealth  of  Matthew  is, 
of  course,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  is  found 
incomplete  in  Luke  and  scarcely  suggested  in  Mark. 
It  is  not  a  sermon  but  a  collection  of  sermons,  a  col- 
lection of  great  sayings,  found  in  the  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  chapters.  In  the  eighth  chapter  the  author 
has  grouped  a  number  of  miracles  probably  not  per- 
formed at  one  time. 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter  we  find  groui^ed  the  par- 
ables, all  of  them  highly  polished  literary  gems,  con- 
densed, graphic.  This  chapter  alone  would  make  the 
reputation  of  Jesus  as  a  parable  maker.  Looked  at 
from  a  literary  standpoint,  no  one  comes  within  hail- 
ing distance  except  perhaps  Tolstoy,  who  was  a  great 
modern  preacher  by  parables.  Lincoln  also  was  a 
parable  maker. 

The  Encyclopedia  Biblica  gives  an  interesting  elab- 
oration of  the  mental  attitude  of  Matthew: 

Matthew's  parables  point  less  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
Gentiles  than  to  the  exclusion  of  the  unworthy  Jews.  He 
alone  has  the  saying:  "Many  are  called  but  few  chosen." 
He  seems  to  move  amid  a  race  of  backsliders,  among  dogs 
and  swine  unworthy  of  the  pearls  of  truth,  among  the  tares 
sown  by  the  enemy,  among  fishermen  who  must  cast  back 
again  many  of  the  fish  caught  in  the  net  of  the  Gospel.  "The 
broad  way"  is  mentioned  by  liim  alone,  and  the  multitude  of 
those  that  go  thereby,  and  the  guest  without  the  wedding 
garment,  and  the  foolish  virgins,  and  the  goats,  and  those 
who  even  "cast  out  devils"  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  and 
yet  are  rejected  by  him  beca  use  they  *Svork  lawlessness." 
He  alone  introduces  into  the  Lord's  Prayer  the  words  "De- 
liver us  from  the  evil  (one)."  Elsewhere  he  alone  gives 
us  a  reason  for  not  being  distracted,  "sufficient  for  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof." 

Matthew  gives  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  from  .Abra- 
ham, of  the  House  of  David.  Luke  carries  it  clear 
back  to  Adam.  In  the  journey  from  the  north  down  to 
Jerusalem,  Matthew  and  Mark  take  us  round  east 
of  the  Jordan,  John  through  Samaria.  One  account 
of  the  death  of  Judas  makes  him  hang  himself,  the 
other,  giving  more  detail,  says  he  "burst  asunder." 
But  these  minor  differences  only  re-establish  our  inter- 
est and  confirm  our  faith  in  the  underlying  reality. 


(1)  What  were  the  conditions  at  the  time  of  their 
writing  which  account  for  the  differences  in  the  four  gospels? 

(2)  How  many  gospels  have  we  record  of  which  were 
once  current? 

(3)  What  is  the  great  and  imperishable  treasure  con- 
tained in  ATatthew? 


HER  LIFE. 


She  lived  and  labored  midst  the  lowliest  things. 

Walked  at  my  side,  and  talked,  and  oft  did  fill 
The  gracious  hours  that  friendly  twilight  brings, 

With  toil,  naught  questioning  if  good  or  ill' 
AVcre  hers;  soft  lullabies  she  crooned  at  eve. 

Like  poppies'  lireath,  falling  down  tenderly 
On  infant  eyelids  that  gay  sports  would  leave. 

To  nestle  close  and  sleep  upon  her  knee. 
Her  life  was  colorless  and  commonplace. 

Devoid  of  poetry,  I  thought  it  so. 
Tor  I  was  blind,  and  could  not  see  the  grace 

That  grew  through  common  duties;  now  I  know. 
Since  she  has  gone  from  me  and  all  her  cares, 

I  entertained  an  angel  unawares. 

—Zitclla  Cocke. 
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"Their  national  industry  was  untiring,"  says  John 
Lathrop  Motley,  of  the  EHitch ;  "their  prosperity  un- 
exampled ;  their  love  of  liberty  indomitable ;  their  pug- 
nacity proverbial,"  he  continues.  And  this  was  the 
people  who  were  to  find  their  most  accomplished  and 
eloquent  historian  in  his  person.  It  is  now  more  than 
half  a  century  since  "The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic" 
captured  the  reading  public,  and  the  author's  succeed- 
ing volumes  have  also  held  their  own  with  almost  equal 
pertinacity.  As  "source-books"  of  the  spirit  of  na- 
tional liberty,  Motley's  volumes  are  of  quite  unequalled 
worth  to  the  student  of  American  history.  As  he  him- 
self says,  "The  splendid  empire  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
was  erected  upon  the  grave  of  liberty."  Hence  to  all 
who  speak  the  English,  language,  the  history  of  the 
great  agony  through  wliich  the  Republic  of  Holland 
was  ushered  into  life  must  have  a  peculiar  interest, 
for  it  is  a  portion  of  the  records  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race — essentially  the  same,  whether  in  Friesland,  Eng- 
land or  Alassachusetts."  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
our  own  early  political  fortunes  would  have  been  of 
such  a  prosperous  order,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ex- 
ample and  the  insi)iration  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 
]\Iotley's  volumes  help  greatly  to  keep  the  Republican 
spirit  up  to  a  high  standard,  both  in  kind  and  devo- 
tion. No  young  voter  can  very  well  afford  to  neg- 
lect the  reading  of  such  basic  works  as  these,  that  is. 
if  he  wishes  to  understand  the  genius,  the  scope  and 
the  mission  of  liis  own  republic.  Something  of  this 
sort  is  universally  needed,  especially  now,  to  offset  the 
influence  of  the  more  superficial,  shorter  sighted  state- 
ments and  persuasions  of  much  of  the  "current  litera- 
ture." These  latter  speak  mostly  for  the  day ;  solid 
histories  speak  for  all  time. 

P>orn  and  brought  up  within  a  dozen  miles  of  Old 
Fort  Stanwix,  in  Central  New  York,  and  almost 
within  sight  of  the  monument  that  marks  the  s])ot 
where  General  Herkimer's  forces,  while  going  to  its 
relief,  were  ambushed  by  IncHans  of  the  Iroquois  Con- 
federacy ;  and  always  now  and  then  going  to  the  city 
where  Fort  Schuyler  formerly  stood,  it  was  natural 
enough  that  when  but  a  child  I  should  have  become 
interested  in  the  Red  Man  and  his  doings,  and  should 
have  read  more  or  less  that  would  satisfy  curiosity,  at 
least.  But,  unfortunately,  what  I  had  already  heard  of 
him  was  chiefly  of  the  negative  and  forbidding  order. 
To  the  people  I  best  knew,  the  Indian  was  a  cruel, 
dangerous,  disi'eputable  savage  only,  and  the  specimens 
that  I  occasionally  saw  said  or  did  little  or  nothing  to 
remove  this  impression.  Nor  did  I  get  rid  of  it  when  I 
read  about  him  in  the  "Life"  of  one,  Joseph  Brant,  that 
clianced  to  come  my  way ;  while  reports  from  the  great 
West  that  confirmed  every  prejudice  and  every  mis- 
representation came  frequently  enough  to  keep-  me 
as  ignorant  and  antagonistic  as  my  childish  scorn  and 
clenched  fists  could  express. 

But  how  different  was  it,  when  in  after  life  I  came 
through  the  pages  of  Francis  Parkman  to  learn  some- 
thing like  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Here  the  accounts 
of  the  Indian's  nature,  his  difficulties,  his  doings  vol- 
untary or  constrained,  his  treatment  by  his  white 
"Fathers,"  his  disillusionments  concerning  the  "Chris- 
tianity" that  was  forced  upon  him,  as  well  as  the 
veracity  and  reliability  of  many  of  its  conspicuous 
and  powerful  representatives,  and  especially  his  final 


conflicts  and  struggles  for  his  very  existence,  and  not 
successfully, — when  I  came  to  read  all  this  in  Park- 
man's  illuminating  volumes,  I  confess  to  a  change  of 
feeling  and  opinion  that  was  radical.  "A  Century  of 
Dishonor"  is  the  way  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  character- 
ized our  treatment  of  the  Indian,  and  one  has  but  to 
read  Bishop  Whipple's  "Lights  and  Shadows"  to  see 
how  precisely  true  her  designation  was.  Of  course 
the  Indian  was  in  the  white  man's  way ;  of  course  he 
tried  to  keep  his  own,  and  resented  intrusion  and  theft 
and  cheating;  of  course  he  had  little  or  no  law  to  sus- 
tain and  protect  him ;  of  course  his  native  instincts 
were  the  only  defense  he  could  marshal ;  of  course  he 
proved  defiant,  self-sufficing,  and  energetic  and  re- 
vengeful. But  \\'illiam  Penn  showed  that  it  were  bet- 
ter by  far  to  understand  him  and  treat  him  justly  than 
to  do  as  either  the  English  or  French  had  done  as  a 
rule,  and  proved,  too,  that  the  American  Indian  in 
all  his  primeval  ruggedness  was  often  more  of  a  man 
at  heart  than  the  civilized  white  man  that  out-tricked 
and  overpowered  him.  Parkman's  pages  from  first  to 
last  suggest,  reveal  and  confirm  this,  if  they  be  read 
without  prejudice  or  partisanship.  Besides,  how  clear 
and  well-ordered  and  altogether  interesting  they  are. 
Working  as  the  author  did  under  the  terrible  disad- 
\antage  of  wretched  heahh  and  professional  atten- 
tions that  were  absolutely  wide  of  the  mark — a  pair 
of  properly  fitted  spectacles  and  a  slaying  of  the  de- 
mon "Exercise"  would  have  saved  him  years  of  suf- 
fering— it  is  a  wonder  indeed  that  Parkman  succeeded 
in  giving  the  world  such  full,  enduring,  reliable  and 
withal  such  readable  volumes,  as  he  did. 

Then  there  is  that  other  heroic  historian,  with  his 
loss  of  one  eye,  and  his  "study  darkened  by  green 
screens  and  curtains  of  blue  muslin  which  required 
adjustment  with  almost  every  cloud  that  passed  across 
the  sky,"  in  order  to  save  the  use  of  the  other,  to 
increase  his  difficulties  beyond  calculation,  namely, 
William  H.  Prescott.  When  I  first  read  his  "Con- 
quest of  Mexico"  and  his  "Conquest  of  Peru"  I  was 
simply  stunned  by  surprise  at  the  revelations  that 
any  people  on  the  American  continent  could  have 
attained  to  such  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  culture  as 
were  there  described.  Save  certain  superstitions  and 
practices,  which,  however  cruel  they  seem  to  us, 
served  not  altogether  useless  purposes  for  the  people 
themselves,  those  were  nations  that  in  some  respects 
compared  favorably  with  their  conquerors,  to  say  the 
least.  It  was  like  reading  the  pages  of  a  romance, 
or  like  seeing  some  of  one's  own  dreams  in  a  printed 
book,  to  come  across  Prescott  and  literally  swallow 
him  at  will.  Of  course  more  recent  accounts  of 
what  is  there  to  be  found,  while  confirming  the  main 
features  of  my  first  impressions,  have  modified  them 
somewhat  healthily,  although  I  like  still  to  imagine 
these  pre-Columbian  democracies,  including  the  Cen- 
tral Americans,  the  Mound  Builders,  and  all  the  rest, 
as  being  not  entirely  unworthy  the  high  respect  of 
more  modern,  and,  let  us  hope,  more  advanced  ones. 
Certainly  some  of  their  features  of  government  as 
long  ago  as  the  eleventh  century  (A.  F.  Bandelier) 
were  respectable.  Even  when  the  Inca  conquered 
other  tribes,  they  were  left  to  their  own  devices — "The 
vanquished  remained  autonomous,  unless  so  refractory 
or  so  reduced  in  numbers  that  extermination  or  re- 
moval became  advisable."  Here  was  a  "policy"  that 
we  seem  to  have  hard  work  to  adopt,  even  after  eight 
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hundred  years  of  advancement !  Prescott's  books  are 
yet  readable — are  a  sort  of  food  for  one's  imagina- 
tion that  is  wholesome  and  of  long  savor. 

But  of  all  the  American  historians  that  I  have  read, 
I  must  express  my  preference  for  John  Fiske.  No 
one  has  been  able  to  present  the  case  more  clearly  than 
he,  or  better  to  give  due  proportion  to  detail,  or  to 
build   up   a   more   satisfactory   perspective.  Were 
I  to  characterize  him  it  would  be.  History  with- 
out rubbish !   Nor  does  he  present  bare  bones  only, 
in  any  connection.    His  accounts  of  men  and  events 
are  full-fleshed,  alive,  vivid  and  convincing.  They 
remind  me  of  the  Greek  finality — Nothing  too  much. 
By  way  of  illustration,  take  his  boiling  down  of 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  the  last  Royal  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  so- 
called  Whately  "Letters."     If  here  is  not  literary 
focusing  that  justifies  itself  absolutely,  then,  where 
is  it?  "It  was  Hutchinson's  misfortune,"  says  Fiske, 
"that  with  such  a  rigidly  legal  temperament,  he  should 
have  been  called  to  fill  a  supreme  executive  ofiice  at 
the  moment  of  a  great  revolutionary  crisis."    So  we 
see  how  naturally  it  followed  that  "this  old  Tory 
Governor,  maligned,  misunderstood  and  exiled,  but 
never  once  robbed  of  self-respect,"  never  did  "flinch 
a  hair's  breadth  for  the  sake  of  personal  achievement." 
Or,  look  into  Fiske's  more  extended  histories  any- 
where.   Columbus  sails,  and  you  feel  his  trials,  hopes, 
struggles  and  joys  as  though  they  were  your  own. 
The  Puritan  lands  at  Plymouth,  and  all  that  is  within 
you  sets  foot  on  that  hallowed  rock  by  his  side.  As 
you  ride  past  the  old  ruins  at  Jamestown,  you  remem- 
ber how  Fiske  lovingly  describes  Virginia  and  her 
neighbors,  and  to  your  liking,  as  well.    The  Dutch 
in  New  York  and  the  Quaker  in  Pennsylvania  and 
all  the  things  that  led  up  to  their  ever  being  there, 
stand  out  from  his  pages  as  if  they  were  all  of  today 
and  just  before  you.    It  is  evident  that  John  Fiske 
loved  his  work  as  his  friends  and  the  truth  alone 
that  belonged  to  either.    An  old  friend  of  mine  that 
was  his  classmate  at  Middlebury  College,  went,  forty 
years  after,  to  hear  him  lecture.    At  its  conclusion 
he  went  upon  the  platform  to  greet  him.  The  audi- 
ence were  soon  amazed,  undoubtedly,  when  they  saw 
the  two  over-joyed  chums  with  arms  about  each  other 
actually  waltzing  about  to  express  more  fully  than 
they  otherwise  could  the  on-rushing  memories  of  the 
dear  old  times.    I  can  imagine  John  Fiske  putting 
some  such  ebullience  into  some  of  his  work,  if  not  all. 
And  it  is  this,  I  suppose,  that  makes  his  books  all  so 
elucidative,  convincing  and  entirelv  satisfying. 

Not  in  the  style  of  the  older  historical  standbys  was 
the  coming  of  the  volumes  of  Jolin  Bach  McMaster, 
by  any  means.  Some  i)eople  said,  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  volume  of  his  "History  of  the  People 
of  the  United  States."  that  no  one  could  write  real 
history  from  newspaper  reports  of  events,  and  that 
McMaster's  attempt  to  do  so  was  only  interesting, 
at  best.  But  "only  interesting"  served  its  day,  never- 
theless, and  in  my  case  served  it  well.  The  doings  of 
the  "People"  of  our  whole  country  proved  to  be  worth 
noting  and  putting  into  permanent  shape.  Even  their 
hatreds  and  local  quarrels  and  stupid  blunderings  and 
all  the  rest  that  seems  so  unphilosophical  and  futile, 
constitute,  after  all,  quite  the  basis  upon  which  the 
more  seemly  structure  of  society  rests.  Out  of  the 
account  of  the  rearing  of  a  governmental  structure. 


it  will  not  do  to  leave  the  everyday  speculating  and 
experimenting  of  the  people  altogether.  As  one  reads 
McMaster's  breezy  pages,  one  often  feels  that  what 
Robespierre  said,  was  right:  -The  people  only  de- 
mand," said  he,  "that  which  is  necessary ;  they  only 
wish  for  justice  and  tranquility."  And  again:  "The 
interest  of  the  people  is  the  general  interest," — words 
that  may  well  and  always  be  kept  in  mind  by  both 
maker  of  history  and  its  ultimate  recorder.  To  one 
interested  in  the  better  sort  of  "news,"  whether  of 
past  or  present  times,  McMaster  is  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment for  many  an  hour  of  urgent  need  of  distraction. 
He  may  not  rank  with  Thucydides  or  Gibbon;  he 
entertains,  nevertheless,  and,  what  is  of  more  conse- 
quence, makes  one  feel  more  surely  that  he  is  a  gen- 
uine part  of  these  great  United  States. 

Utica,  N.  Y.  Smith  Baker. 
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This  is  only  the  first  of  May,  and  the  war  is  still 
raging;  and  T  am  told  that  the  book  trade  has  been 
terribly  hurt,  because  the  crowd  of  readers  have  been 
busy  reading  up  about  the  European  struggle.  Yet 
on  my  table  the  pile  is  about  as  usual.  I  referred  re- 
cently to  The  Rocky  Mountain  Wonderland,  one  of 
Enos  A.  Mills'  books,  published  by  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.  Si'nce  then  I  have  read  it  carefully  through, 
and  it  lies  with  John  Muir's  books,  where  I  can  reach 
it  for  refreshment.  It  is  one  of  the  really  good  things, 
full  of  juice,  and  fresh  air  through  the  branches — that 
is  chapters.  It  recalls  to  me  bur  National  Parks, 
which  I  took  down  from  the  shelves,  and  shall  keep 
for  an  afternoon  delight  till  it  is  used  up.  Wonderful 
John  Muir  !  Dear  and  noble  friend  !  I  never  saw  you, 
although  I  heard  from  you  personally  a  few  times.' 
This  book  alone  is  a  gift  to  the  worid.  Reading  it 
lengthens  life,  and  makes  one  so  familiar  with  the 
world  in  its  best  phases  that  one  can  afiford  to  live  a 
long  while.  He  was  a  genuine  man,  not  a  trifler.  He 
loved  Nature,  and  every  bit  of  Nature  loved  him. 
These  pages  are  to  me  richer  than  those  of  even 
Thoreau  ;  and  as  for  Burroughs,  why  there  is  too  much 
of  Burroughs  in  his  books.  John  Muir  is  the  most 
unselfish  and  least  conceited  of  all  writers.  I  advise 
you  to  get  his  National  Parks  (of  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co. )  and  get  a  habit  of  reading  a  few  pages  before 
you  go  to  bed  at  night — something  to  take  you  out  of 
the  sordid,  and  even  the  common  weariness  of  the 
day. 

I  have  a  few  more  books  here,  but  they  must  lie 
over.  They  tell  me  that  the  war  rage  in  literature  is 
wearing  out,  and  we  shall  begin  to  get  royalties  once 
more  on  our  books  that  are  pacific  in  topic  and  treat- 
ment. Ah  well !  we  are  glad  to  hear  it.  It  will  restore 
us  to  our  natural  methods  of  thinking  and  working; 
and  as  for  Europe,  it  has  got  to  readjust  itself  to  jus- 
tice and  good  fellowship.  The  Slavs  can  no  long;r 
be  banked  in,  but  must  be  let  loose  to  do  their  level 
best  to  help  us  all  onward  to  higher  political  and  so- 
cial life.    The  great  day  is  ahead  and  not  behind. 

E.  P.  Powell. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  Ctuntry,  t»  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


MEADVILLE  THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL  CONVOCATION 
WEEK 


June  5th  to  11th  Inclusive 

Friends  of  the  School,  and  all  inter- 
ested in  the  great  problem  of  immigra- 
tion and  the  adjustment  of  race  differ- 
ences, are  reminded  that  Convocation 
week'at  Meadville,  which  was  postponed 
on  account  of  local  conditions,  will  oc- 
cur early  in  June.  Announcement  of 
the  program,  which  is  substantially  that 
before  offered  to  the  readers  of  this 
paper  appear  in  the  latest  Bulletin  of 
the  School,  and  are  being  sent  to  the 
ministers  and  churches  of  the  Unitarian 
body  and  those  of  other  friendly  groups. 
.\11  the  speakers  previously  promised  are 
to  be  at  Meadville;  and  the  change  of 
date  has  allowed  the  addition  of  the 
name  of  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  who  can 
come  now,  but  at  the  earlier  date  was 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion except  the  War  that  is  more  press- 
ing for  consideration  than  that  which 
has  to  do  with  the  problem  of  race 
adjustment  in  the  United  States;  and 
since  race  friction  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  war,  any  wise  and  broad  discussion 
of  this  question  is  one  contribution  to 
the  lessening  of  those  elements  of  evil 
feeling  in  society  which  lead  toward 
brutal  struggles. 

To  have  from  the  Unitarian  fold  such 
leaders  of  thought  and  action  as  Celia 
Parker  Woolley,  Abraham  M.  Rihbany, 
Mr.  Jones  and  others,  and  from  the 
public  service  and  academic  groups  such 
experts  as  Booker  T.  Washington.  Gra- 
ham Taylor,  Rev.  Dr.  Grififis,  Professor 
Ross,  Frederick  C.  Howe  and  others,  is 
to  be  privileged  to  offer  to  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  Unitarian  communion 
and  to  all  who  desire  to  come  a  feast 
of  good  things  rarely  compresed  into 
one  week.  All  desiring  information  are 
cordially  invited  to  write  to  Meadville 
Theological  School  for  all  particulars. 


A  SELF-MADE  PATRIOT. 


Those  of  us  who  are  American-born 
may  occasionally  betray  a  lack  of  sym- 


pathy with  our  less  fortunate  fellow 
citizens  who  have  had  to  do  more  than 
emerge  into  the  world  and  manifest  a 
disposition  to  exist  in  order  to  qualify 
as  Americans.  Some  of  us  do  not  quite 
grasp  what  it  means  to  leave  our  coun- 
try, settle  in  another,  and  change  our 
allegiance.  If  you  have  not  thought  of 
the  blessing  of  citizenship  from  this 
angle,  consider  the  story  of  Mane 
'i'ravica,  a  Croatian  who,  the  Columl)us 
Dis/yatiii  explains,  really  wanted  to  be 
an  American.    In  brief  : 

"Me  drnpt  off  the  train  several  years 

Schumann 
&  Company 
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ago  as  it  was  passing  through  Milwau- 
kee, and  became  a  'citizen'  of  that  thriv- 
ing community.  He  made  application  to 
become  a  citizen — took  out  his  'first  pa- 
pers,' as  it  is  called — and  settled  down 
to  the  business  of  driving  a  team  for  a 
brewery. 

"When  he  underwent  the  examination 
now  required  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment before  granting  citizenship  pa- 
pers to  an  alien,  Mane  failed  to  answer 
the  questions  satisfactorily.  Later  he 
again  failed  to  convince  the  court. 

"The  other  day  Mane  showed  up  in 
court.  Every  conceivable  question  was 
asked  him.  He  answered  all  of  them. 
He  knew  more  about  this  country  and 
its  institutions  than  anybody  in  court — ■ 
or  just  as  much.  He  could  read  and 
write  our  language,  and  he  talked 
learnedly  about  our  traditions,  and  ex- 
plained the  spirit  of  our  Constitution. 
The  Court  allowed  him  to  become  nat- 
uralized, and  then  asked  him  how  he 
had  managed  to  acquire  so  much  knowl- 
edge about  our  affairs. 

"Mane  told  him.  He  said  that  as  a 
teamster  he  had  to  get  up  at  4  o'clock 
ill  the  morning  to  begin  his  work,  and 
that  it  was  after  9  o'clock  when  he  got 
home.  He  could  not,  therefore,  study. 
That  was  why  he  knew  so  little  upon 
the  first  two  examinations.  But  he  was 
so  anxious  to  become  an  American  citi- 
zen that  he  had  given  up  his  occupa- 
tion for  the  time  being  and  had  lived 
on  one  meal  a  day  while  devoting  all 
of  his  time  to  study.    Then  it  was  easy. 

"Does  any  one  doubt  that  Mane 
Travica,  once  a  Croatian,  is  now  an 
.-imcrican?" — The  Literary  Digest. 
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Only  a  limited  number  of  places,  in 
the  Unitarian  Party-  to  the  General  Con- 
ference in  San  Francisco,  are  now  left, 
and  those  wishing  to  be  sure  of  accom- 
modation should  make  immediate  ar- 
rangement for  reservation.  The  number 
of  applicants  has  exceeded  expectation, 
and  it  has  been  found  necessary,  for 
practical  reasons,  to  limit  the  size  of  tho 
party.  Places  may  be  reserved  either 
directly  of  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  336  Wash- 
ington Street.  Boston.  Mass.,  or  through 
the  Rev.  Sydney  B.  Snow,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Transportation,  2 
Chestnut  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


COMPARATIVE  DIET. 


If  Robin  Redbreast  knows  such  bliss 

On  such  a  diet  as  is  his, 

How  much  more  blissful  is  our  lot 

Upon  the  bill-of-fare  we've  got! 

If  he  can  sing  his  tooral-ay 

Upon  the  worms  that  come  his  wa_v, 

I  sort  of  think  one  strawberr\- 

Should  get  an  anthem  out  of  me. 

— John  Koidrick  Bangs. 
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can  be  had  from  the  fol- 
lowing south  side  dealers: 

FRED  BALLARD, 
1516  East  53rd  St. 

BLACK  BROS., 

1541  East  53rd  St. 
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All  About? 


J.JAS  the  whole  world  gone  stark  mad  over  a  very  foolish  and  trivial 
question?    Are  swords  rattling,  cannon  rumbling,  mailed  armour 
glistening  just  because  Russia  wanted  to  show  her  love  for  the  little 
brother — Servia  i" 

Tear  aside  the  curtain  of  Europe's  politics  and  see 
the  grim  and  sinister  game  of  chess  that  is  being  played. 
See  upon  what  a  slim,  yet  desperate,  excuse  the  sacred 
lives  of  millions  may  be  sacrificed.    Read  the  hiitory 
of  the  past  one  hundred  years,  as  written  by  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  learn 
the  naked,  shameful  trutli.    Just  to  get  you  started  as  a 
Review  of  Reviews  subscriber,  we  make  you  this  extra- 
ordinary offer.    We  will  give  to  you 

FREE! 

Duruy's  History  of  the  World 

Four  splendid  cloth  volumes,  full  of 
portraits,  sketches,  maps,  diagrams 

Today  is  the  climax  of  a  hundred  years  of  preparation. 
Read  in  this  timely,  authoritative,  complete,  AND  THE 
ONLY  CONDENSED  classic  worid  hiitory— of  which  o'vgr 
2,000,000  copies  hanje  been  sold  in  France  alone — just  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  inner  councils  of  Europe  during  the  past  one 
hundred  years.    Read  in  these  entrancing  pages  how  Russia 
has  for  years  craftily  been  trying  to  escape  from  her  darkness — 
to  get  a  year-round  open  port,  with  its  economic  freedom. 

Read  how  Germany  and  Austria,  fearful  of  the  monster's 
latent  strength,  have  been  trying  to  checkmate  her  and  how  / 
they  have  pinned  all  in  this  last,  supreme  stake. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Past 

'    'T'HIS  master  of  the  pen  shows  you  the  eloiy  that  was  Greece's 
and  the  i:randeur  that  was  Rome's.     He  c^uides  you  throuch  the 
Middle  Aces,  the  picturesque  old  days  of  feudalism  and  the  crusades  ;  £ 
throuch  the  Renaissance  up  to  contemporaneous  history,  which  Prof.    /  Reriew 
Grosvenor  completes  in  brilliant  manner.    In  the  story  of  the  past   £  of 
lie  the  secrects  of  today.    And  you  will  understand  them  better  when    M  R«Tio%r«, 
you  tet  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  a  year — for  the  Review  of  Re-  f      J^lrriat  PL, 
views  will  eive  ytHi  a  sane  iiiierpretation  of  the  events  that  are  taking    M  Hew  T«rk: 

place  with  such  rapidity.  It  is  not  enousb  to  read  the  daily  news  f  Send  me.  on  ap- 
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rationally  depends  on  a  true  interpretation  of  the  meaning  and  the 
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Where  Are  You  Going  This  Summer? 

You  May  Not  Want  to  Go  to  Europe  This  Year 

DUT  THE  TWENTY-FOURTH  SEASON  OF  TOWER 
HILL  WILL  OPEN  FOR  LOVERS  OF  QUIET  FROM 
JULY  FIRST  TO  SEPTEMBER  TWENTIETH.  THE 
TWENTY-SIXTH  SESSION  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
WILL  BEGIN  JULY  18,  AND  CLOSE  AUGUST  15  WITH 
THE  MEETING  OF  THE  NINTH  TOWER  HILL  CON- 
GRESS, MISS  LUTIE  E.  STEARNS  AND  MISS  ZONA 
GALE,  COMMITTEE. 

MR.  JONES'  CLASS  IN  RELIGION  WILL  CONCERN 
ITSELF  WITH  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CHRISTIANITY, 
STUDYING  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  ITS  APPROXI- 
MATE CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER,  THE  MOST  IM- 
PORTANT AND  MOST  INTERESTING  YEAR  IN  THE 
SEVEN  YEARS'  COURSE. 

THE  LATER  POETICAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE 
LITERATURE  OF  PEACE  WILL  BE  SPECIALLY 
STUDIED. 

AUTOMOBILE  CONNECTION  VVITH  TRAINS  TWICE 
A  DAY  AND  IMPROVED  ROADS  MAKE  THE  RIDE 
MORE  ENJOYABLE  THAN  EVER.  BOARD  AT  THE 
DINING  HALL  $5  AND  $6  A  WEEK  OR  $1.00  A  DAY. 
ROOMS  AND  COTTAGES  FROM  $3  TO  $12  PER  WEEK. 
SPECIAL  RATES  BY  THE  SEASON.  COTTAGES  FOR 
THE  SEASON  FROM  $50  UP.  SEVERAL  DESIRABLE 
COTTAGES  ARE  AVAILABLE. 

For  further  particulars  send  for  pamphlet  or  write 
to  Mrs.  Edith  Lackersteen,  Superintendent,  Abraham 
Lmcoln  Centre,  700  Oakwood  Blvd.,  Chicago 
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Ws  speed  them  over  the  land, 

inimitably  along. 
We  breathe  them  under  the  sea, 

By  our  cables  dark  and  strong. 
We  hurl  them  into  the  air, 

From  shore  unto  farthest  shore, 
And  soon  from  mind  to  quivering  mind, 

We  yet  shall  wring  them  o'er! 

And  then  shall  a  thousand  miles 

Indeed  be  shorn  of  its  strength. 
And  God  not  seem  denied 

By  the  breadth  of  space  and  the  length. 
For  if  our  spirits  may  fling 

Their  power  and  thought  afar. 
His  soul,  it  may  be,  to  infinity 

May  spring,  from  star  to  star. 

— Cale  Young  Rice. 


A  sympathetic  reader  of  Unity  "struck  a  little  inci- 
dent" recently  which  she  has  sent  in  as  a  possible  "key- 
note for  a  'Note'  for  Unity."  It  needs  no  editing  to 
fit  it  for  the  editorial  columns  of  Unity:  "In  the  rest 
room  of  our  big  office  building  I  found  a  bunch  of 
typewriters  and  stenographers  discussing  the  topic  of 
the  day,  the  President's  demand  on  Germany,  and  one 
little  girl  was  just  saying,  almost  under  her  breath, 
'And  the  paper  says  the  President  wrote  it  all  with 
his  own  hands  on  his  own  typewriter.'  I  couldn't  but 
realize  that  to  more  than  that  one  little  girl  her  daily 
occupation  had  been  touched  with  a  new  dignity,  and 
I  was  not  conscious  of  irreverence  when  my  thoughts 
sprang  back  to  the  poem  you  read  last  Sunday : 
"  'He  was  a  carpenter  just  like  me.' " 


The  Sunday  School  children  of  All  Souls  Church, 
Chicago,  are  to  have  charge  of  the  introductory  serv- 
ices at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  on  Sunday,  May 
30,  which  is  also  Memorial  Day  and  which  will  be 
''Peace  Day"  in  this  church.  A  special  program  is  be- 
ing prepared  and  the  minister's  sermon  will  be  an 
introduction  to  a  rendition  of  Aristophanes'  "Peace," 
which  will  be  rendered  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  fol- 
lowing, June  6,  by  the  Sunday  School  children  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Maurice  S.  Kuhns.  For  many 
years  under  Mr.  Kuhns'  skilful  direction  the  Sunday 
School  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  has  closed  its 
year's  work  with  a  dramatic  performance  intended  to 
intensify  and  enforce  the  year's  work.  In  this  direc- 
tion there  have  been  rendered  in  the  years  past  Long- 
fellows'  "Pandora"  and  his  "Judas  Maccabteus,"  \ 
dramatic  interpretation  of  Buddha  and  his  work  and 
"Job,"  a  notable  interpretation,  which  was  repeated  in 
Mandel  Hall  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  a  great 


audience  which  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the  ren- 
dition of  the  children.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  rendition  of  this  great  peace  argument  written  in 
421  B.  C,  and  which  is  strangely  modern  in  its  exposi- 
tion and  arguments,  will  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
above  list. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Progressive  Friends  at 
Longwood,  near  Philadelphia,  is  an  institution  of  long 
standing  and  of  interesting  history.    In  the  old,  heroic 
days  before  the  war  Theodore  Parker,  Lucretia  Mott, 
Wendell  Phillips,  Frederick  Douglass  and  their  fel- 
lows were  wont  to  declare  the  full  counsels  of  the 
Lord  as  they  understood  them.  The  call  for  this  year's 
meeting  on  June  4-6  is  out,  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Hinckley, 
Presiding  Clerk.    The  call  says,  "Let  us  gather  with 
the  old  enthusiasm  for  humanity  that  we  may  help 
the  world  toward  justice,  equity  and  peace."    On  Fri- 
day, the  4th,  the  opening  meeting  will  be  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.    At.  11:00  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  of  Chicago  will 
speak  on  "Peace— Above  All  Nations  Is  Humanity." 
In  the  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  John  Haynes  Holmes 
will  speak  on  "From  Absolute  Monarchy  to  Pure  De- 
mocracy in  Industry."    At  3  o'clock  Frederic  Hinck- 
ley will  speak  on  "Old  and  New  Reasons  for  Tem- 
perance."   At  10  o'clock  Saturday  morning  Professor 
Scott  Nearing  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
will  speak  on  "Work  versus  Ownership."    At  11 
a.  m.  Miss  Maud  Gorham  of  Swathmore  College  will 
speak  on  "Woman  Sufifrage."    At  2  p.  m.  Frank  P. 
Chisholm,  a  graduate  of  Tuskegee,  will  speak  on  "The 
Negro:  His  Fifty  Years  of  Progress."    At  3  p.  m. 
Prof.  John  P.  Lichtenberger  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  will  speak  on  "Eugenics,  or  The  Science 
of  Race  Improvement."  The  Sunday  morning  meeting 
will  be  taken  up  by  Frederic  A.  Hinckley  on  "Amer- 
ica's Mission  to  the  World."   Surely  the  program  indi- 
cates that  the  Progressive  Friends  of  Longwood  are 
still  progressing,  that  they  are  still  out  on  the  picket 
line  of  reform. 


The  following  greeting  comes  from  far  ofif  Veste- 
ros,  Sweden :  "Love  and  Peace  on  Earth !  Greetings 
from  this  Peace  Congress.  The  First  International 
Peace  Congress  of  Women  has  been  a  great  success." 
(Signed)  Ruth  Randall  Edstrom,  Florence  Holbrook, 
Jane  Addams,  Rosika  Schwimmer,  under  date  of  May 
1,  1915.    We  are  glad  to  pass  it  along  to  the  readers 
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of  Unity,  who  will  rejoice  with  us  in  the  triumphs 
of  the  Women's  Congress.  Perhaps  no  direct  result 
will  be  traceable.  Little  in  this  direction  was  to  be 
expected  and,  perhaps,  the  prime  movers  were  the 
most  modest  in  their  expectations,  but  indirectly  the 
influence  will  be  far  reaching.  The  words  spoken  at 
The  Hague  and.  still  more,  the  personalities  there  as- 
sembled will  undoubtedly  go  far,  reaching  from  royal 
mansion  to  peasant's  cot.  These  delegates  have  left  a 
trail  of  benignity  behind  them,  like  Christ's  visit  to 
Hades  as  described  by  Stephen  Phillips.  They  have 
modified  the  climate,  lightened  up  the  gloom  and  shed 
the  fragrance  of  spring  wherever  they  have  gone. 


"The  Collegiate  Anti-Militarism  League."  the  Presi- 
dent of  which  is  a  Columbia  man,  the  Vice-President 
a  Harvard,  the  Secretary  a  Princeton  and  the  Treas- 
urer a  Yale  man,  while  the  University  of  New  York, 
Barnard  College  and  Cornell  are  each  represented  on 
the  executive  committee,  carries  a  clumsy  name,  but  it 
represents  a  live  body  of  earnest  seekers.  Upon  in- 
vestigation they  find  that  in  thirty-seven  colleges  63,000 
students  are  opposed  to  the  practice  of  military  drill 
and  summer  military  encampments,  while  only  about 
17,000  are  in  favor  of  the  same.  Twenty-two  colleges 
are  opposed  to  military  drill  while  only  fourteen  favor 
it.  Investigation  also  shows  that  military  drill  does 
increase  the  military  spirit,  thus  refuting  the  argument 
that  "preparedness  for  war  makes  for  peace."  The 
President,  Prof.  Carl  G.  Karston  of  Columbia,  re- 
ports that  "one  of  the  most  significant  facts  revealed 
by  the  letters  sent  out  is  that  no  jingoistic  sentiment 
exists  among  the  students.  There  is  nothing  of  a 
desire  to  build  up  an  army  to  conquer  foreign  terri- 
tory. The  possible  fate  of  the  Philippines  arouses  no 
particular  anxiety.  The  demand  for  a  greater  Amer- 
ica is  barely  present.  One  must  rather  look  for  these 
in  the  secret  chambers  of  "dollar  diplomacy,"  in  the 
executive  offices  of  the  manufacturers  of  shrapnel  and 
14-inch  guns." 

These  are  the  times  when  would-be  teachers  of 
moral  and  religious  theory  and  practice  are  summoned 
to  the  front.  Are  our  rationalists  badly  confused  by 
war  manipulators?  Are  the  judgments  of  courts  and 
the  administrators  of  justice  in  danger  of  missing  their 
mark  and  perpetrating  injustice?  With  the  President 
much  besieged  by  the  clamorous  militants  who  display 
impassioned  and  impetuous  rancor  when  a  deliber- 
ative body  of  philosophers  is  needed,  then  is  the  time 
when  the  churches  should  exert  their  influence,  if 
they  have  any.  Then  should  preachers  declare  their 
visions,  if  any  be  vouchsafed  them.  Among  com- 
mendable activities  in  this  direction  may  be  mentioned 
the  vigilance  on  the  part  of  some  preachers  and  some 
churches  in  Chicago  concerning  the  action,  or  rather 


non-action,  of  the  Illinois  State  Legislature  on  temper- 
ance lines.  Last  Sunday,  Powers'  Theatre  was  well 
filled  by  a  representative  audience  largely  of  men  to 
listen  to  a  protest  against  the  hanging  of  Leo  Frank, 
wdiich  culminated  in  a  respectful  appeal  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia.  This  meeting  was  addressed  by 
many  speakers,  among  whom  were  Father  O'Cal- 
laghan  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Rev.  R.  A 
White  of  the  People's  Liberal  Church  and  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre.  Recently 
the  following  dispatch  was  sent  to  President  Wilson: 
"All  Souls  Church  and  its  minister  send  profound 
thanks  for  the  wise  forbearance  exercised  by  you  in 
these  trying  days.  We  pray  that  you  may  continue 
to  show  that  diplomacy  is  higher  than  war.  No  indig- 
nity can  be  atoned  for  by  the  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
cents. Keep  the  gun  unloaded.  Kent  of  California 
paid  you  high  tribute  to  my  congregation  last  Sun- 
day."   This  dispatch  brought  the  following  reply: 

M\'  Dear  Dr.  Jones : 

The  President  directs  me  to  thank  you  for  your  kind 
message,  and  to  assure  you  and  the  members  of  All  Souls 
Church  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  of  his  deep  appreciation  of  your 
generous  expressions  of  confidence.  He  bids  me  to  thank 
you  also  for  your  thoughtful  kindness  in  sending  him  the 
enclosure,  which  he  noted  with  appreciative  interest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  J.  P.  Tumulty, 

Secretary  to  the  President. 

Let  the  forces  of  righteousness  be  mobilized.  Let 
the  preachers  marshal  their  pacific  brigades.  Let  the 
students,  colleges,  public  schools  and  Sunday  Schools 
be  aroused  by  the  fluttering  of  the  white  bordered 
banners,  be  stirred  by  the  logic  of  peace  and  be  en- 
listed in  the  army  of  love.  There  is  need  to  enlist 
the  higher  courage  in  this  war  against  war. 

Miss  Scripps,  who  bears  a  noted  name  in  the  jour- 
nalistic world,  from  which  she  has  received  great 
wealth  acquired  largely  in  the  newspaper  business,  and 
who  recently  has  been  spending  $175,000  in  making 
an  amusement  center  for  her  town  of  San  Diego,  Cal., 
has  given  $100,000  to  Knox  College,  $100,000  for  the 
biological  work  in  California  and  $50,000  to  increase 
the  facilities  of  a  girls'  school  in  San  Diego.  Slowly 
but  surely  the  holders  of  riches  are  learning  that  they 
are  the  trustees  of  a  bounty  in  the  interest  of  hu- 
manity. At  best  their  right  of  possession  is  a  passing 
one  and  the  more  honorable  the  accumulation  the  more 
profoundly  will  the  obligation  be  felt.  Let  the  ex- 
ample of  Miss  Scripps  be  laid  to  heart  by  other  "trus- 
tees" of  the  world's  bounty.  Immense  fortunes  are 
constantly  passing  into  the  hands  of  women  and  with 
them  a  larger  life  is  opening  up  before  these  women. 
Let  these  favored  trustees  of  destiny  learn  to  think 
large  of  their  opportunities  and  study  well  the  pros- 
pective of  the  world's  needs.  Let  them  not  fritter 
away  a  fortune  on  the  small  and  i^assing  repair-shop 
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work  of  the  world,  but  let  them  turn  to  the  great  crea- 
tive agencies  that  are  bearing  humanity  forward. 

Mr.  Norman  Angell,  who  has  already  conducted  two 
summer  schools  in  the  interest  of  peace,  one  in  Le 
Toquet,  France,  in  1913,  and  one  near  Bickensfield, 
England,  in  1914,  is  expected  to  arrive  from  London 
on  May  16  to  conduct  a  similar  "School  of  Interna- 
tional Relations"  at  the  Cornell  University  from  June 
15  to  June  30.    Two  representatives  from  each  of 
thirty  universities  and  colleges  are  to  have  their  ex- 
penses paid  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation.    The  Church 
Peace  Union  is  to  similarly  send  twenty  students  from 
the  theological  seminaries  of  the  United  States.  A 
few  others  are  to  be  admitted  for  a  small  charge.  Dr. 
George  W.  Nasmyth,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
World's  Peace  Foundation  of  Boston,  is  to  have 
charge  of  the  work,  and  the  students  are  to  be  chosen 
with  special  reference  to  their  qualities  as  to  leader- 
ship.   The  aim  is  to  make  every  one  a  center  of  fer- 
mentation for  rational  ideas.    It  is  expected  that  some 
of  them  will  go  into  the  work  as  a  profession.  Ten 
students  already  selected  are  to  be  sent  out  on  lecture 
tours  immediately  after  the  school  closes.    This  is  a 
wise  movement.    There  is  still  need  of  much  educa- 
tion on  this  subject.    Even  educated  men  and  right- 
hearted  women  who  hate  war  flounder  in  patriotic 
blindness  when  it  comes  to  questions  of  "international 
honor"  and  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  nations. 
The  old  question  of  "The  Flag"  and  "My  Country"  and 
the  providential  function  of  "My  Nation"  is  involved 
m  a  sentimental  ignorance  of  the  simplest  principles 
developed  by  international  science  and  the  study  of 
universal  interests.    College  professors,  presidents  and 
students  are  sadly  in  need  of  education  along  these 
lines.    Churches  are  apathetic,  preachers  give  forth 
uncertain  notes  for  want  of  more  intelligence  on  these 
subjects.    Oh,  they  all  "want  peace!"    They  are  all 
ready  to  sing  the  angel  song  at  Christmas  time,  but  they 
are  not  persuaded  that  war  is  first,  last  and  all  the  time 
a  survival  of  brute  biology  and  that  organized  society 
has  outgrown  war  and  its  accursed  methods.    Let  the 
scholars  be  turned  loose  that  they  may  work  upon 
preachers,  governors,  senators  and  college  presidents. 
The  time  has  come  when  international  warfare  is  first, 
last  and  all  the  time  accursed.    It  settles  no  questions 
except  as  to  which  power  can  be  the  most  successful 
murderer;  which  country  has  displayed  the  most  skill 
in  raising  the  horn,  the  fang,  the  crocodile's  armor,  the 
shark's  disemboweling  instrument,  the  skunk's  stink- 
pot to  their  highest  human  efificiency. 

How  to  Wage  a  Peaceful  War 

The  possibility  of  diplomacy  has  never  yet  been 
tried.    It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  our  statesman- 


sliip  that  the  words  "diplomat"  and  "diplomacy"  have 
come  to  be  used  almost  exclusively  as  terms  of  re- 
proach, as  if  they  carried  an  element  of  "crookedness," 
subtle  deceit  or  hypocrisy.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
diplomacy  is  the  main  antidote  to  militancy.  The  ap- 
peal to  arms  is  destined  to  give  way  to  the  appeal  to 
reason.  When  that  time  comes  the  diplomat  will  come 
into  his  full  power. 

The  segregation  of  the  guilty  parties,  the  withdraw- 
ing of  all  public  confidence,  the  forbidding  of  commer- 
cial intercourse,  are  all  possible  ways  of  dealing  with 
lawless  members  in  the  family  of  nations.  Among  the 
higher  developed  animals  the  troublesome  are  dis- 
carded. The  beaver  world  has  its  "bachelor"  beavers, 
those  who  are  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  community, 
and  they  are  sentenced  to  live  apart.  There  are 
"rogue  elephants,"  those  who  will  not  play  the  game  of 
life  fair,  they  are  dismissed  and  are  compelled  to  wan- 
der apart  in  single  wretchedness.  May  not  the  time 
come  when  there  will  be  "bachelor  nations"  and  "rogue 
powers  ?" 

Apropos  to  the  President's  sane  letter  to  the  German 
Powers,  J.  H.  Whigmore,  the  eminent  Dean  of  the 
Law  School  of  Northwestern  University,  has  submit- 
ted a  memorandum  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  suggesting  the  possibility  of  a  "Peaceful  War," 
either  carried  on  by  the  United  States  alone  or  by  a 
union  of  neutral  nations.  His  suggestion  as  to  how 
the  United  States  could  carry  on  a  "peaceful  war"  is 
full  of  original  and  creative  suggestions.  Such  a 
peaceful  war  could  be  based  on  the  principle : 

(a)  That  war  by  human  slaughter  is  wasteful  and  need- 
lessly cruel,  and  (b)  that  a  political  and  commercial  boycott 
is  equally  effective,  and  is  more  civilized,  because  it  does  not 
take  away  human  life  forever,  but  merely  restrains  liberty 
temporarily.  It  would  be  the  civilized  successor  of  war,  just 
as  prison  and  fines  are  the  civilized  successors,  in  criminal 
law,  to  the  death  penalty  invariably  imposed  for  all  crimes  in 
the  crude  Middle  Ages. 

The  specific  measures  that  would  afifect  a  political 
and  commercial  boycott  are  enumerated  as  follows : 

1.  All  bank  credits  and  other  accounts  payable  to  the 
offendmg  nation,  or  to  its  citizens  domiciled  abroad,  would  be 
indefinitely  suspended;  their  payment  in  any  form  being 
neither  obligatory  nor  lawful;  and  no  new  ones  should  be 
lawfully  incurred. 

2.  All  shipments  of  merchandise  to  that  country  would 
be  embargoed. 

3.  All  ships  belonging  to  that  nation  and  found  in  Ameri- 
can harbors  would  be  impounded  by  the  government ;  their 
use  to  be  leased  at  public  auction  to  our  citizens;  subject  to 
the  service  required  in  paragraph  1  below. 

Among  the  "personal  measures"  suggested : 

1.  All  citiccjis  of  that  country,  now  being  within  this 
country,  would  be  given  thirty  days  to  abjure  allegiance  to 
the  offending  country  and  to  take  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  (thus  placing  them  under  the  criminal  law  of 
treason).  At  the  end  of  thirty  days,  those  failing  to  abjure 
would  be  given  another  thirty  days  to  leave  this  country  (the 
impounded  ships  being  used  for  the  purpose).  Judicial  receiv- 
ers would  be  appointed  to  care  for  their  estates  until,  after 
submission  of  the  offending  nation,  terms  were  imposed  by 
treaty  permitting  their  return. 

2.  All  immigrant  citizens  of  the  offending  countrv,  arriv- 
ing here  after  the  beginning  of  the  boycott,  would  be'allowed 
to  land  only  after  abjuring  allegiance  as  above. 
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This  bloodless  war  could  be  carried  into  the  printing 

world  as  follows : 

All  printed  matter  in  the  language  of  the  offending  coun- 
try would  be  treated  as  follows:  (1)  The  importation  of  any 
such  printed  matter  would  be  forbidden.  (2)  The  publication 
in  this  country  of  periodicals  in  that  language  would  he  sus- 
pended. 

Other  suggestions  are  made,  ^^'e  have  printed 
enough  of  them  to  show  how  far-reaching  and  how 
practical  are  the  enlightened  substitutes  for  war — 
brutal,  physical,  inefficient,  and  so  awful  in  its  waste- 
fulness. 

Students  of  American  history  need  to  re-read  the 
life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  to  re-examine  his  argument 
and  his  official  act  concerning  the  "embargo."  He  was 
simply  ahead  of  his  time  by  two  hundred  years,  in  this 
as  in  so  many  other  respects.  What  if  such  a  warfare 
should  bring  some  loss  of  trade  or  a  disturbance  of 
business?  What  is  such  a  calculable  loss  compared 
with  the  incalculable  waste  of  even  one  day  of  such 
wicked  wastefulness  as  is  involved  in  the  present  war 
devastation  of  the  world? 


Some  More  Editorial  Wanderings 

Again  the  Editor  has  been  on  wheels.  Two  visits 
were  recently  made  to  the  Champaign-Urbana  Uni- 
versity community,  the  first  time  to  take  part  in  a 
unique  School  of  Religion,  a  six  weeks  course  under 
the  joint  management  of  the  pastors  of  this  hyphenated 
town  and  certain  professors  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. The  attendance  was  voluntary,  btit  credit  was 
given  for  work  done  under  prescribed  conditions.  The 
course  of  study  was  arranged  with  a  view,  primarily, 
of  enlightening  and  quickening  Sunday  School  work- 
ers, present  and  prospective.  All  the  churches  of  the 
community  heartily  joined.  The  enrollment  was  large. 
The  meetings  were  held  in  the  evening,  each  session 
lasting  from  7:30  to  10  o'clock.  The  first  period  was 
given  to  more  or  less  technical  class  work,  the  last  to 
a  lecture  of  a  more  inspirational  character,  designed 
to  awaken  the  right  emotions  and  to  strengthen  right 
purposes.  The  Editor  spoke  on  "The  Common  Ele- 
ments in  All  Religions  or  the  Overlapping  Territory 
of  the  Denominations."  It  was  after  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening  when  his  number  was  called.  But  the 
large  audience  seemed  not  weary  and  their  interest 
did  not  flag.  We  are  promised  a  full  account  of  these 
meetings  and  when  it  arrives  we  will  be  glad  to  add 
further  editorial  comment  upon  this  altogether  inter- 
esting, suggestive  and  prophetic  gathering. 

The  last  visit  was  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Educational  Department  of  the  Carnegie  Peace  Foun- 
dation, of  which  Henry  S.  Haskell,  407  West  117th 
Street,  New  York  City,  is  the  Director,  and  the  Uni- 
versity Committee,  of  which  Professor  John  D.  Fitz- 


Gerald  is  Chairman.  The  lecture  was  given  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  imiversity  and  the  audience  of  stu- 
dents was  large  and  their  interest  was  manifest. 

On  this  occasion  the  lecturer  dined  with  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Club,  where  thirteen  nationalities,  including 
meiubers  from  India,  China,  Japan,  Russia  and  all  the 
belligerent  nations,  were  represented.  It  was  a  con- 
crete demonstration  that  the  hard  lines  of  nations,  the 
assumed  antagonisms  of  principalities  and  the  funda- 
mental dift'erences  of  races  exist  only  to  the  militant 
and  to  the  dogmatic. 

Last  week  the  Editor  attended  the  "World  Court 
Congress"  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  These  meetings,  of 
which  John  Hayes  Hammond  and  John  Wesley  Plill 
were  the  prime  movers,  developed  unexpected  interest 
and  increasing  enthusiasm.  The  program  was  a  no- 
table one,  the  speakers  were  eminent,  including  ex- 
President  Taft,  both  the  United  States  senators  from 
Ohio  and  noted  jurists  and  men  of  business  from 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  meeting  was  most 
fittingly  held  in  the  "Armory,"  a  prophetic  suggestion 
of  the  high  uses  to  which  these  embodiments  of  public 
money  and  public  interest  are  eventually  to  be  dedi- 
cated. Ex-President  Taft's  opening  address  drew  to- 
gether an  immense  audience  and  made  a  profound  im- 
pression. Mr.  Taft  has  always  been  consistently 
sound  on  Peace  questions. 

All  the  speakers  were  unanimous  in  their  demand 
that  the  disputes  of  nations  should  be  settled  by  fitting 
courts  of  law  rather  than  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  al- 
though there  were  some  baitings  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  speakers  as  to  applying  this  principle  at  once, 
and  living  up  to  the  logic  of  the  situation.  Perhaps 
there  was  too  much  rhetorical  confidence  in  the  "Flag" 
in  some  quarters  and  a  disposition  to  discount  the 
hyphen. 

Why  are  we  so  prone  to  disclaim  our  love  for  our 
parents,  or  at  least  our  grand-parents  and  great-grand- 
parents ?  Are  not  all  American  citizens  very  directly 
"hyphenated  Americans?"  Is  it  a  crime  to  love  one's 
grandfather-land  as  well  as  fatherland?  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible to  love  the  "Stars  and  Stripes"  all  the  more  be- 
cause its  protecting  folds  were  sought  by  those  who 
still  love  the  land  of  their  birth  and  are  still  proud  of 
the  "pit  out  of  which  they  were  dug  and  the  rock 
out  of  which  they  were  hewn?" 

The  Congress  made  a  dent  on  Cleveland,  as  the  col- 
ors everywhere  displayed,  the  large  space  given  to  the 
meetings  in  the  daily  papers  and  the  great  audiences 
which  crowded  the  sessions  testified.  Steps  were  taken 
to  give  permanence  to  the  organization,  and  if  there 
is  room  for  one  more  society  in  the  field  already  bur- 
dened with  presidents,  secretaries  and  "boards,"  surely 
this  latest  child  of  a  high  movement  has  its  claim  for 
a  place  and  for  the  respect  of  the  public. 
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Gerrit  Smith 


Interesting  Incidents  and  Testimonies  Brought  out 
by  the  Publication  of  his  Biography  in 
the  Pages  of  Unity 

BY  CHARLES  E.  PERKINS. 

The  publication  of  my  Life  of  Gerrit  Smith  in 
Unity  has  brought  to  me  many  letters  of  uncommon 
interest,  having  reference  to  the  period  of  our  coun- 
try's history  in  which  he  was  so  active,  and  to  his  own 
part  in  vastly  important  affairs.  Some  of  these  letters 
are  reminiscent,  written  by  persons  yet  living,  who 
kne\y  Mr.  Smith  or  members  of  his  family.  Think- 
ing it  likely  that  readers  of  Unity  might  be  glad  to 
share  the  gratification  I  have  experienced  in  receiving 
such  letters,  I  have  decided  to  give  extracts  from  a 
few  of  them :  and  herewith  do  so. 

Rev.  Dr.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell,  the  first  of 
her  sex  to  be  regularly  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel,  and  who  still  lives,  and  has  signalized  her 
intellectual  and  physical  activity,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
ninety  years,  by  the  bringing  out  of  a  book  on  the 
philosophical  bases  of  religion  within  a  few  months, 
knew  Gerrit  Smith  intimately,  and  was  often  a  guest 
at  Peterboro.  Mr.  Smith  took  part  in  her  ordination 
m  September.  1853.  A\'riting  to  me  last  summer.  Dr. 
Blackwell  says : 

At  my  ordination  Gerrit  Smith's  part  was  the  address  to 
the  pastor.  He  gave  us  sensible,  acceptable  words,  also  to 
the  congregation.  Xot  very  long  after  the  ordination  an 
anonymous  $100  came  to  me  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
my  work.  It  is  probable  that  Gerrit  Smith  was  the  donor. 

Referring  to  the  esteem  in  which  the  great  citizen 
was  held.  Dr.  Blackwell  writes,  in  this  same  letter: 

He  (Gerrit  Smith)  was  admired,  beloved  and  believed  in 
in  the  whole  region  where  he  lived,  and  widely  elsewhere. 
Then  folows  this  curious  anecdote : 

I  had  a  conversation  once  with  a  man  who  lived  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  Peterboro,  but  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  He  told  me  he  had  heard  Mr.  Smith's  addresses 
and  hked  what  he  said  so  well  that  he  decided  to  see  his 
personal  surroundings,  so  as  better  to  realize  the  character 
of  his  hero.  He  happened  to  arrive  at  Peterboro  at  a  ri^^ht 
time  to  see  Gerrit  Smith  and  me  walking  and  talkin<T  to- 
gether m  the  garden.  It  reminded  him.  he  said,  of  "\dam 
and  Eve  walking  in  the  Garden  of  Eden."  He  did  not  enter 
but  walked  to  and  fro  for  a  time,  and  then  departed,  "amplv 
rewarded  for  his  trip." 

Dr  Blackwell  continues  : 
I  cannot  recall  the  man's  name,  if  I  ever  knew  it,  and 
do  not  think  I  met  hiin  except  on  that  occasion;  but  your 
letter  recalls  those  past  days  so  vividly  that  the  long-for- 
gotten incident  comes  as  freshly  to  my  mind  as  thouoh  it 
occurred  yesterday. 


Dr.  Lyman  Ward,  founder  and  principal  of  the 
Southern  Industrial  Institute  at  Camp  Hill,  Ala., 
writes  to  me  of  his  delight  in  the  story  of  Gerrit 
Smith'-s  life,  saving: 

His  (Gerrit  Smith's)  name  has  been  a  household  word 
in  my  family  for  years.  My  grandparents  were  Oneida  and 
Madison  County  people  and  always  believed  in  Gerrit  Smith 
bome  years  ago,  at  the  home  of  my  cousin  in  Bridgewater 
I  saw  a  bill  of  sale  executed  between  Peter  Smith,  Gerrit 
i^miths  father,  and  my  great-uncle,  Joel  Ives,  conveving  a 
slave  woman  and  her  children  from  Mr.  Smith  to  Mr  Ives 

It  was  my  good  fortune  in  the  last  years  of  her  life  to 
have  known  Mrs.  Miller  and  her  daughter  Anne  I  was  a 
guest  at  Lochland  once,  and  this  visit  is  among  my  most 
cherished  memories.  .  .  .  Gerrit  Smith  was  an  institution  in 
himself. 


Judge  Peter  Smith,  the  father  of  Gerrit,  was  not  a 
large  slaveholder — there  were  no  large  slaveholders  in 
New  York — but  he  owned  a  few  blacks,  some  of 
whom  he  sold  and  others  of  whom  he  freed.  In  the 
back  of  the  ancient  family  Bible,  now  in  possession 
of  Gerrit  Smith  Miller,  at  Peterboro.  on  a  flyleaf,  is 
a  record  of  the  birth  of  several  slaves.  After  the 
name  of  a  slave  named  Pomp  the  word  "Sold"  is  writ- 
ten :  and  after  the  name  of  a  slave  woman,  Jenny,  the 
following  record  of  manumission,  in  Judge  Smith's 
handwriting : 

-A.fter  the  death  of  my  beloved  wife,  Saturday  evening, 
August  28,  1818,  I  told  Jenny  in  the  presence  of' Rev.  Mr. 
Kitchell  and  my  son  Gerrit  that  she  might  have  her  freedom 
whenever  she  desired.  So  would  her  mistress  have  done  if 
she  had  lived.  P.Smith. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
should  be  satisfied  that  Jenny  would  not  become  a 
public  charge  upon  being  freed.  Accordingly  the  case 
was  investigated  by  those  officials,  who  gave  their 
verdict  in  the  following  document,  which  I  found 
among  Judge  Smith's  papers,  which  he  had  written 
out  for  them,  and  they  had  filed  with  him  as  countv 
judge : 

State  of  New  York,  \ 
Madison  County.  / 

We.  the  undersigned.  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the 
Town  of  Smithfield,  in  said  county,  do  certify  that  the  col- 
ored woman  named  Jenny,  now  or  lately  owned  by  Peter 
Smith,  appears  to  be  under  the  age  of  forty-five  years  and 
of  sufficient  ability  to  provide  for  herself.  And  likewise  that 
the  female  child  named  Florence,  of  which  the  said  Jenny  is 
the  parent,  is  about  two  years  of  age,  and  that  the  said  parent 
is  willing  and  able  to  maintain  and  provide  therefor. 

Samuel  Xichols, 
Wright  Brigh.\m, 
^      ,  ^  ,    ^  Overseers  of  Poor. 

Dated  July  29,  1819. 

Gradual  emancipation  had  been  provided  for  in 
1799,  and  slavery  came  to  an  end  in  New  York  in 
accordance  with  its  wise  terms,  in  1828.  At  the  date 
of  the  freeing  by  Judge  Smith  of  the  bond-woman 
Jenny,  there  were  only  about  ten  thousand  slaves  held 
in  the  state. 


Miss  Ellen  S.  Barnett  of  \\'ashington,  D.  C.,  lived 
in  Peterboro  when  a  child,  and  has  a  whole  volume 
of  memories  of  Gerrit  Smith  and  all  the  members  of 
the  Peteboro  household.  She  is  a  niece  of  Caroline 
Freedom  King,  governess  in  the  Smith  home,  1832-35, 
citations  from  whose  diary  kept  during  the  time  of 
her  residence,  form,  according  to  mv  notion,  such  an 
attractive  feature  of  the  early  chapters  of  the  Life 
of  Gerrit  Smith.  Miss  Barnett  has  written  me  at 
length  of  her  recollections  of  the  idyllic  Peterboro 
circle,  and  several  years  ago  she  wrote  for  publica- 
tion an  entertaining  article  on  "Plow  Gerrit  Smith 
Appeared  to  a  Child."  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
her  letters  but  should  not  know  where  or  when  to 
stop. 


The  descendants  of  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  the  dis- 
tinguished abolitionist  member  of  Congress  from 
northern  Ohio,  cherish,  among  the  voluminous  let- 
ters and  papers  preserved  in  the  family  home  at  Jef- 
ferson, Ohio,  many  letters  of  Gerrit 'Smith  to  Mr. 
Giddings,  and  recall  the  intimate  friendship  that  ex- 
isted between  the  two  men.  In  the  Giddings'  home, 
they  have  informed  me,  Mr.  Smith  among  all  the 
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great  leaders  in  the  reform  era  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, was  held  in  peculiar  veneration  and  honor. 


A  particularly  interesting  letter  came  to  me  some 
two  months  ago  from  D.  Hoard,  of  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man. Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  from  which  I  extract  a  few 
paragraphs.    Mr.  Hoard  writes: 

I  knew  Mr.  Smith  very  well,  living  in  the  adjoining  town 
of  Stockbridge  till  my  majority  in  1857.  My  father  was  a 
strong  abolitionist  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Smith.  He  lived  on 
a  small  farm  in  a  very  intense  Democratic  neighborhood.  My 
father,  who  was  the  school  district  clerk,  allowed  an  escaped 
slave  to.  hold  a  meeting  in  the  district  school  house.  The 
result  was  the  raising  of  a  mob  among  the  young  Democrats 
in  which  my  father  and  the  negro  were  very  roughly  used. 

This  incident,  I  remember,  brought  a  letter  of  sympathy 
from  Mr.  Smith  to  my  father.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
my  father  could  decipher  the  meaning  of  what  Mr.  Smith 
wrote,  owing  to  his  very  peculiar  chirography.  That  letter 
I  have  never  been  able  to  find. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  matchless  orator.  Xo  man  I  ever  heard, 
not  even  excepting  William  Jennings  Bryan,  could  equal  him 
in  the  wonderful  sonority  of  his  voice,  its  penetrating  quality 
and  his  command  of  English.  I  remember  very  well  when  a 
youth  about  si.xteen.  I  think,  of  hearing  him  defend  a  Ger- 
man farm  hand  by  the  name  of  Zecker  for  the  alleged  crime 
of  killing  an  old  farmer  by  the  name  of  Buck,  in  the  town 
of  Nelson.  The  county  seat,  Morrisville,  was  crowded  with 
people  from  all  over  the  county.  .  .  .  Mr.  Smith's  plea  was 
one  of  the  most  impassioned  utterances  I  have  ever  heard. 
I  remember  well  what  a  shudder  went  over  the  audience  as 
he  uttered  these  words :  "Blood  !  Blood  !  Blood  !  The  people 
have  grown  bloodthirsty."  The  culminating  power  of  the 
three  first  words,  each  one  exceeding  the  other  in  thrilling 
effect,  was,  as  I  recollect  it,  a  marvelous  e.xhibition  of  the 
power  of  eloquent  speech  to  mo\e  the  hearts  of  men.  Zecker 
was  acquitted,  although  in  the  sober  judgment  of  those  who 
heard  the  evidence  he  was  believed  guilty. 

In  the  final  chapter  of  the  Biography,  I  have  re- 
ferred to  the  Zecker  murder  trial,  and  given  the  testi- 
mony of  the  prosecuting  attorney,  Mr.  Kennedy,  to 
Gerrit  Smith's  wonderful  plea  to  the  jury,  a  testimony 
which  agrees  in  all  respects  with  the  impression  made 
upon  Mr.  Hoard's  mind.  That  Mr.  Hoard  should 
retain  this  impression  in  all  its  vividness  after  nine 
and  fifty  years,  having  heard,  in  the  meantime  the 
greatest  orators  who  have  addressed  the  American 
public,  constitutes  a  tribute  to  the  great  citizen's 
earnest  eloquence  of  the  most  convincing  character. 

Mr.  Hoard's  reference  to  the  difficulty  of  decipher- 
ing Gerrit  Smith's  hand-writing  recalls  mv  own  early 
struggles  with  his  letters  and  journals.  But  I  became 
expert  in  reading  his  writing  before  I  finished  my 
task  He  was  not  nearly  as  blind  a  writer  as  Horace 
Greeley,  one  of  whose  letters  to  Mr.  Smith  I  was 
more  than  a  year  in  completing  the  deciphering  of.  I 
mean  to  say  that  I  took  it  up  at  intervals  for  renewed 
study  through  as  long  a  period.  When  the  last  puz- 
zling word  cleared  up  under  my  repeated  efi^orts,  I 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  There  was  no  form  or 
method  in  Greeley's  writing.  Gerrit  Smith's  had  its 
characteristics  which,  when  one  had  mastered,  the 
reading  was  not  so  very  difficult. 

In  bringing  his  letter  to  me  to  a  close,  Mr.  Hoard 
writes : 

Those  old  days  of  anti-slavery  agitation  were,  in  my 
estimation,  without  a  peer  in  the  annals  of  political  agitation 
in  this  country.  Madison  County  was  a  storm  center,  being 
the  home  of  Gerrit  Smith.  His  great  fortune  and  wonderful 
talent  were  thrown  into  the  balance  in  support  of  the  cause. 
.  .  .  I  heard  Mr.  Smith  when  and  wherever  I  could  get  a 
chance  before  the  year  1857,  when  I  removed  to  Wisconsin. 
.  .  .  .  I  sliall  always  retain,  as  long  as  I  live,  a  deep  affection 
for  Gerrit  Smith.    It  was  a  blessed  thing  for  this  country 


to  produce  such  a  man.  For  this  reason  I  beg  to  thank  you 
for  what  you  have  written  concerning  him. 


It  was  with  feelings  of  profound  regret  that  I  wrote 
the  words  "The  End"  at  the  close  of  my  Biography. 
But,  may  I  confess  it  ?  the  long  and  close  relations 
into  which  my  labors  brought  me  with  Gerrit  Smith, 
his  family  and  the  noble  company  of  his  friends, 
make  the  country  where  all  are  living  now  more  at- 
tractive to  my  thoughts.  One  day  I  confidently  hope 
to  see  them,  one  and  all.  in  that  world  in  which  love 
and  justice  reign,  and  joy  is  duty  and  duty  is  joy. 

Kcosaiiqua,  lozva,  April  20,  1915. 


My  Library-No.  XXVI. 


In  one  of  the  so-called  "Upanishads"  there  may  be 
read  this  most  vital  prayer : 

Out  of  the  unreal  lead  me  to  the  real; 
Out  of  darkness  lead  me  to  light; 
Out  of  death  lead  me  to  deathlessness. 

Perhaps  no  one  has  traced  the  history  of  mankind's 
efforts  to  find  the  way  out  from  the  evident  dualism 
presented  in  this  prayer,  which  in  many  senses  may 
be  called  the  most  universal  prayer  of  all,  than  Paul 
Eliner  More,  in  the  sixth  series  of  his  "Shelburne 
Essays,"  now  numbering  altogether  some  ninety  or 
more,  and  gathered  into  eight  permanent  volumes.  It 
certainly  was  a  happy  day  when  their  author  set  out 
to  write  them ;  may  he  live  long  to  continue  them  in 
ever-diversifying  scope  and  manner. 

In  these  essays  one  finds  just  the  extra  light  and 
suggesting  and  prodding  that  one  so  often  actually 
needs,  even  after  having  read  very  much  of  what  has 
been  said  respecting  the  most  ordinary  of  their  themes ; 
while,  when  one  comes  to  his  treatment  of  matters 
that  are  by  no  means  so  ordinary,  one  is  almost  flooded 
with  elucidation  that  is  final  and  judgment  that  con- 
vinces. In  this,  what  a  difference  from  what  one 
derives  from  the  commonplaces  of  even  the  "critical" 
reviewer,  as  he  usually  presents  his  subject.  In  Mr. 
More's  distinctive  phrases,  people  live  over  again,  or 
rather  have  never  died,  and  give  out  new  aspects  of 
themselves  and  the  things  they  were  most  interested 
in  By  comparison,  reading  More  is  like  passing  from 
a  field  of  stubble  and  weather-spoiled  grain  to  one  that 
is  resplendent  and  redolent  with  leaf  and  blossom  and 
fruit  that  have  caught  every  simbeam  of  the  entire 
summer. 

Especially  have  I  been  struck  by  the  truth-provoking 
insight  which  Mr.  More  has  exhibited  respecting  the 
obscurities  and  intricacies  of  the  things  that  have  most 
interested  esoterics  everywhere.  For  instance,  his 
"Drift  of  Romanticism"'  is  a  volume  replete  with 
flashes  of  helpfulness  respecting  the  nature  of  this 
particular  "drift,"  one  that  has  more  often  perplexed 
if  not  disgusted  those  who  have  tried  to  under- 
stand it,  than  otherwise.  Even  after  reading  George 
Brandes'  six  big  volumes  on  the  literary  aspects  of 
Romanticism,  to  say  nothing  of  what  Heine  and 
DeQuincey  and  Royce  and  others  have  said,  one  has 
need  nevertheless  to  con  as  carefully  as  possible  what 
More  has  to  sa}'  before  thinking  himself  fully  pre- 
pared for  anything  like  a  fair  conclusion.  Upon 
every  revelation  of  theirs.  More  has  reflected  a  light 
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that  brings  into  sharp  ditferentiation  that  which  be- 
fore was  too  vague  to  be  satisfactory. 

And  so  it  is  with  respect  to  his  studies  and  writings 
upon  the  sources  and  history  and  promise  of  man's 
rehgious  and  philosophic  yearnings  and  experiences. 
Here,  too,  there  is  so  much  that  is  helpful,  that  one 
must  look  far  for  anything  that  is  quite  their  equal. 
Passing  from  what  was  current  in  "The  Forest  Philos- 
ophy of  India,"  through  discussions  of  such  varied 
students  and  experimenters  as  St.  Augustine,  Blaise 
Pascal,  Bunyan  and  Rousseau,  even  unto  what  modern 
scientists  have  made  current  today,  this  volume  is  at 
once  a  guide  and  instructor  and  convincer  that  one 
has  seriously  to  reckon  with  at  almost  every  step  of 
the  way,  and  again  most  certainly  at  the  end  also. 
Then  add  to  this  his  sun-clear  account  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Socrates  and  its  significance  for  our  present 
times,  and  one  finds  oneself  quite  capable  of  subscrib- 
ing to  More's  final  summary,  as  after  all  the  one  thing 
most  needed  at  the  present  time  for  an  as  yet  super- 
stition beridden  world,  namely:    "By  his  life  and 
death,  he  gave  to  doubting  men  renewed  assurance 
that  virtue  is  the  only  real  happiness,  more  to  be 
desired  than  riches  or  honor  or  favor  of  life  itself, 
and  that  there  is  a  lamp  of  truth  to  guide  us  in  virtue's 
path."    Certainly,  as  compared  with  the  Nitschean 
"Will  to  Power,"  Socrates  may  be  wisely  considered 
the  better  inspiration  and  guide.    How  clear,  too,  does 
More  make  the  meaning  of  the  old  and  ever  new  con- 
flict between  Infinite  and  finite.  Eternal  and  temporal, 
mind  and  matter,  soul  and  body,  mortal  and  immortal,' 
and  all  the  rest,  stand  out ;  and  how  none  the  less  clear 
also  does  he  make  the  many  speculative  attempts  to 
bring  these  contending  or  diverse  notions  into  one 
philosophic  or  religious  concept  and  then  to  deify  this 
with  all  the  energy  and  persistence  of  agonized  souls— 
a  success  by  no  means  as  yet  evident  and  probably 
never  to  be  evident,  so  long  as  facts  are  as  they  are 
and  not  as  someone  may  imagine  them  to  be.  In 
fact,  the  All-abiding  and  the  All-transitory  are  to  re- 
main as  they  ever  have  been  in  unresolvable  diversity ; 
and  More  shows  us  how  every  attempt  to  marry 
them  into  some  mystic  or  rational  unity,  while  un- 
doubtedly afifording  comfort  meanwhile  to   few  or 
many,  in  no  wise  assures  the  world  that  such  a  union 
has  ever  been  or  ever  will  be  a  permanent  one.  At 
least,  the  longing  and  speculating  and  imagining  world, 
with  all  its  claims  otherwise,  has  not  yet  found  out 
the  bridge  imaginary  or  rational  that  the  soul  can 
cross  from  diversity  to  unity  with  anvthing  like  satis- 
fying certainty.    Nor  has  the  Creating  and  Revealing 
Spirit  yet  said  how  this  is  ever  to  be  done,  or  whei^ 
In  the  rneantime.  In  luce  Veritas  must  be  the  only  com- 
prehensive watchword.    "I  will  lead  vou"  must  also 
be  read,  "I  will  be  led." 

So  again  it  is  when  More  comes  to  discuss  such  a 
book  as^G.  Lowes  Dickenson's  "Justice  and  Liberty." 
or  his  "Greek  View  of  Life."  Here  again  in  either 
case  he  is  so  masterful  of  the  subject  that  he  takes 
you  along  to  his  conclusion  without  noticeable  resist- 
ance from  either  your  prepossessions  or  your  distinct 
knowledge.  Let  him  likewise  of¥er  his  thoughts  about, 
say,  "The  Pragmatism  of  \^^illiam  Limes,''  or  about 
Matthew  Arnold  or  Walter  Pater,  or  about  any  other 
one  of  his  numerous  topics,  and  one  feels  the  contact 
of  a  knowing,  truthful,  skilful  man  and  writer,  one. 


too,  who  has  learned  the  happy  art  of  condensing  his 
matter,  saying  what  he  means,  and — stopping ! 

I  have  asked  myself  many  times.  What  it  is  in 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  "Essays"  that  keeps  me 
from  quite  unreservedly  yielding  to  their  distinctive 
spell,  even  while  granting  all  the  desirable  qualities 
that  have  been  so  universally  accorded  them?  Nor 
am  I  able  satisfactorily  to  answer  it  now.    One  thing 
comes  to  mind,  however,  that  may  serve  until  some- 
thing more  exact  is  discovered.    Those  who  have  read 
his  Life  and  especially  his  Letters  will  remember  that 
he  served  an  apprenticeship  that  was  unique  so  far 
as  imitation  of  various  favorites  could  go,  and  so 
far  as  rigid  construction  and  criticism  of  his  own 
work  could  discipline  him  for  ultimate  determination 
as  to  what  the  standard  for  his  own  matter  and  style 
was  to  be.    Quite  probably  all  his  later  writings  show 
the  eflFects  of  this  to  an  extent  that  more  or  less  veils 
the  actual  Stevenson  who  did  the  writing.    There  is 
such  a  thing  as  too  finished  a  style,  too  abstract  a  con- 
ception and  treatment,  too  exalted  a  standard,  to  be 
exactly  applicable  to  the  given  author.    In  either  of 
these  cases,  the  writer  is  apt  to  be  elusive  and  un- 
companionable.   I  sometimes  think,  or  rather  feel, 
that  Stevenson,  with  all  his  apparent  frankness  and 
afifability,  was  yet  something  more  than  his  deep  or 
canny  Scotch  nature  would  let  him  fully  reveal. 

However  this  may  be,  and  I  suppose  to  most  readers 
it  appears  as  simple  nonsense,  Stevenson's  volumes 
are  so  worth  owning  and  reading  that  My  Library 
would  be  "queer"  were  they  not  con.spicuously  on  its 
shelves.    "Familiar  Studies"  especially  do  I  like,  and 
no  one  can  read  "Virginibus"  or  "Memoirs  and  Por- 
traits" without  developing  a  liking,  as  well.  Then 
there  is  "Across  the  Plains."  with  its  chapter.  "The 
Lantern  Bearers,"  from  which  Professor  James  quoted 
to  me  so  felicitously,  once  upon  a  time,  and  with 
such  a  glow  of  praise  for  the  Stevenson  he  had  known 
and  loved!    On  the  whole,  however,  were  I  to  select 
my  choice  of  Stevenson  for  a  castaway  hour,  it  would 
be  none  other  than  the  indescribable,  unsurpassed 
"Travels  with  a  Donkey"!    How  my  heart  does  throb 
with  undisguised  companionableness,  when  I  read,  "A 
little  out  of  the  village.  Modestine  (was  ever  a  beast 
so  gently  cognomened  j ,  filled  with  the  demon,  set  her 
heart  upon  a  byroad,  and  positively  refused  to  leave 
it."    Ah,  "filled  with  the  demon!"    Why  not?  For- 
sooth was  not  ancient  Socrates  likewise  filled  with  the 
demon,  and  would  not  budge  an  inch,  in  consequence? 
Tis  ever  thus,  the  Old  can  become  married  to  the 
New,  and  the  world  be  allowed  the  ever  and  ever 
blessed  privilege  of  learning  that  philosophers  and 
donkeys  are  a  caste  just  by  themselves,  not  to  be  neg- 
lected by  anyone  who  can  kill  or  even  "chastise,"  so 
be  it  ostensibly  for  the  unalloyed  satisfaction  of  his 
own  differing  notions ! 

Nor  would  I  forget  Stevenson's  unique  volume  of 
"Prayers,"  with  all  their  cheery,  sweet  notes,  almost 
from  the  Just  Beyond!  I  happen  to  know  of  one 
pain-crushed  body  and  spirit  who  was  lifted  and  com- 
forted by  these,  as  by  none  others.  I  would  that 
millions  more  might  have  their  similar  benefaction. 
Perhaps  after  all  I  would  better  take  back  what  I 
said  about  the  veiling  of  Stevenson's  selfhood,  and  see 

if  the  veiling  does  not  more  appropriately  belong  

perhaps  to  my  own  unseeing  self,   instead.  Such 
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things  have  happened  in  the  writing-reading  world  not 
infrequently.  1  trust  it  is  no  unforgivable  sin  if  once 
again  a  similar  mistake  has  been  made. 

Speaking  of  Stevenson  and  More  very  naturally 
leads  one  to  remember  the  earlier  French  Essayist. 
Sainte-Beuve,  who  in  his  celebrated  "Monday  Chats" 
{Cciitscrics  du  Lundi)  and  "Portraits,"  gave  the  read- 
ing world  pictures  of  the  celebrities  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  that  are  as  interesting  as 
romances  and  as  instructive  as  set  biographies.  Of 
course  the  subjects  are  very  largely  French ;  but  as 
our  own  Franklin  as  well  as  several  Englishmen  are 
included,  one  does  not  feel  entirely  in  a  foreign  land, 
on  account  of  this.  Although  Sainte-Beuve  has  been 
more  or  less  disparaged  as  a  critic,  it  is  very  certain 
that  his  insight  and  skill  and  prodigious  industry  and 
withal  his  independent  spirit,  has  made  the  day  when 
he  turned  from  the  pursuit  of  medicine  to  the  voca- 
tion of  authorship  a  happy  one  to  multitudes  of 
readers,  who,  without  his  help,  would  have  mostly 
remained  in  ignorance  of  the  subjects  he  so  lucidly 
portrayed.  Undoubtedly  his  inner  change  of  senti- 
ment from  provincialism  to  a  truer  catholicity,  his 
friendship  for  Louis  Napoleon,  his  delving  on  manv 
years  as  "a  workman  by  the  piece  and  bv  the  hour," 
as  he  says,  until  in  fact  he  came  to  look  upon  himself 
"as  a  player  forced  to  go  on  acting  at  an  age  when 
he  ought  to  retire,  and  who  can  see  no  term  to  his 
engagement,"  even  his  unswerving  truthfulness,  all 
made  it  hard  for  him  to  do  his  best  at  times ;  but  his 
industry,  coupled  with  a  temper  that  was  unremittingly 
happy,  made  it  possible  for  him  to  write  as  one  wishes 
many  another  might  write  upon  the  lives,  the  politics, 
the  religion,  the  philosophy,  of  his  own  land. 

Such  a  shelf  of  volumes  as  those  comprising  "The 
English  Men  of  Letters"  series,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
the  right  word  for.  First,  they  were  edited  by  John 
Morley,  a  man  in  whom  it  is  natural  to  place  literary 
confidence,  and  who  never  makes  you  feel  a  mistake 
has  been  made.  Then  they  were  written  by  authors 
who  knew  not  only  their  subjects  proper,  but  the  set- 
ting in  which  they  were  to  be  found,  as  well.  Hence 
as  one  reads,  one  after  the  other,  "Chaucer"  and 
"Milton"  and  "Fielding"  and  "Spenser"  and  "De  Foe" 
and  "Johnson"  and  all  the  rest,  one  not  only  gets  an 
accurate  and  vivid  portrayal  of  the  many  described, 
but  an  equally  interesting  account  of  his  milieu,  as 
well,  and  so  is  most  delightfully  made  master  of  the 
whole  of  English  history  that  is  best  worth  knowing. 

And  quite  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  sister  series, 
"The  American  Men  of  Letters."  Here  "Poe"  and 
"Hawthorne"  and  "Ripley"  and  "Margaret  Fuller" 
and  "Emerson"  and  the  others  are  seen  as  they  ap- 
peared to  their  contemporaries,  such  as  Higginson  and 
Sanborn  and  Holmes,  and  so  on.  Through  the  clear 
eyes  of  these  able  delineators,  we,  too,  can  see,  and 
the  goodly  vision  never  palls  or  blinds. 

Speaking  of  "Series,"  reminds  one  of  the  contem- 
poraneous list  of  "American  Statesmen,"  after  much 
the  same  style.  To  one  who  has  need  to  get  a  vital 
sense  of  what  certain  exceptional  individuals  have  had 
to  do  in  building  and  preserving  our  United  States, 
here  is  a  help  that  almost  exceeds  every  other  that  I 
know  of.  As  "Footnotes  to  History"  they  should  not 
be  neglected.  Indeed,  owning  them  might  be  some- 
thing for  most  households  to  be  exceptionally  proud  of. 

Utica,  N .  Y.  Smith  Baker. 
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XVI. 
Luke 

And  as  yc  zvould  tliat  men  should  do  to  you,,  do  ye 
also  to  them  likewise.  vi:31 

The  great  radical  critic,  Ernest  Renan,  called  the 
book  of  Matthew  "the  greatest  book  ever  written." 
Canon  Farrar  has  told  us  that  the  book  of  Luke  has 
earned  the  praise  of  being  "the  most  beautiful  book 
that  has  ever  been  written."  Perhaps  this  morning 
we  may  be  able  to  see  how  on  the  severest  rationalistic 
ground,  judged  by  the  standards  of  literary  excellence 
and  spiritual  influence,  both  these  men  were  right. 
Matthew  still  looms  up  as  the  greatest  book  ever  writ- 
ten because  it  alone  gives  us  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  it  alone  gives  us  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
perishable parables.  There  we  reach  the  highlands  of 
literature,  the  tablelands  of  the  spirit.  The  Book  of 
Luke  is  from  a  literary  standpoint  almost  self-inter- 
preting. There  is  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  crit- 
ics that  whoever  wrote  them,  the  books  of  Luke  and 
the  Acts  are  the  work  of  one  hand.  These  books,  al- 
most after  the  fashion  of  modern  authors,  each  have 
a  preface,  an  introductory  word.  It  is  literal  vivisec- 
tion to  tear  apart  the  two  books  which  should  be 
printed  one  following  the  other. 

The  name  Theophilus,  to  whom  the  introductory 
words  are  addressed,  indicates  that  he  was  a  Greek 
and  a  nobleman.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  literary 
companion  of  Luke,  interested  in  the  movement,  a 
lover  of  books,  perhaps,  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
except  as  he  is  addressed  by  this  unknown  writer.  By 
inference  the  name  of  Luke  has  been  attached  to  this 
book,  as  Matthew  was  attached  to  the  Gospel  bearing 
his  name. 

There  are  some  very  interesting  passages  in  the  book 
of  Acts  which  suddenly  drop  from  the  third  person 
singular  into  the  first  person  plural,  known  by  the  crit- 
ics as  the  "we"  passages.  They  have  the  earmarks  of 
being  a  diary  of  someone  who  accompanied  Paul  on 
his  journeys.  Only  three  times  does  the  name  of 
Luke  appear  in  the  New  Testament,  each  time  in  the 
letters  of  Paul.  Writing  to  the  Colossians  incidentally 
and  afifectionately  he  speaks  of  him  as  "the  beloved 
physician,"  to  Philemon  he  mentions  "Luke  my  fel- 
low-worker" as  being  with  him  in  Rome,  and  to  his 
dear  young  colleague  Timothy,  speaking  of  his  disap- 
pointment over  the  men  who  have  left  him,  says, 
"Only  Luke  is  with  me." 

So  by  constructive  study,  scholars  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  "we"  passages  were  written  by 
Luke,  and  by  the  same  sort  of  a  process  they  infer 
that  the  man  who  wrote  these  two  books  was  someone 
who  had  access  to  this  diary  and  quoted  from  it.  He 
must  have  been  a  Hebrew  scholar,  knowing  the  He- 
brew scripture  as  one  from  the  inside.  He  also  wrote 
in  the  best  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  Paul 
not  excepted,  unless  it  be  the  author  of  the  little  book 
of  James.    While  a  Greek  scholar,  authorities  think 
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he  must  have  had  a  Jewish  background  to  his  mind 
and  culture,  and  they  form  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
an  Hellenistic  Jew,  one  of  the  many  Jews  who  had 
been  scattered  abroad  at  that  period,  which  represents 
the  Jew  at  his  best  in  point  of  scholarship,  freedom 
and  culture.  As  a  Hellenistic  Jew.  living  somewhere  in 
one  of  the  thought  centers  of  Asia  Minor,  where  there 
Avere  many  rallying  points  of  the  new  movement,  Luke 
came  into  the  zone  of  Paul's  influence.  This  unknown 
author  picked  up  the  material  at  hand  and  wrote  the 
connected  story. 

In  the  intensive  study  of  this  book,  differentiating 
it  from  the  companion  biographies  of  Matthew  and 
Mark,  you  realize  that  you  are  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
Universalist,  not  in  the  denominational  or  sectarian 
sense,  but  in  the  atmosphere  of  one  who  believes  that 
sect  and  race  lines  fade  in  the  faith  of  the  new  move- 
ment. He  resents  the  narrowness  of  certain  Jews 
who  wish  to  fence  in  the  message  of  the  Nazarene. 

This  author  frankly  and.  oftentimes,  quite  literally, 
uses  material  from  Mark,  indicating  that  he  had  that 
book  before  him  ;  so  when  the  three,  Matthew,  Mark 
and  Luke,  have  the  same  material,  it  is  clear  that 
Matthew  and  Luke  borrowed  from  Mark.  But  there 
is  an  interesting  line  of  argument  showing  that  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  author  of  Luke  knew 
Matthew,  else  he  would  surely  have  quoted  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  as  a  whole  and  not  have  broken 
it  into  three  pieces.  How^ever.  this  is  to  be  expected 
because  they  were  not  contemporary.  Professor 
Christie  puts  Luke  quite  at  the  end  of  the  century. 
Mark  was  in  the  stream  of  Petrine  traditions  and  had 
spent  his  earlier  years  in  Jerusalem  when  Peter  was 
building  up  the  new  movement.  Luke  came  into  the 
stream  of  tradition  that  caught  Paul,  and  he  picked 
up  some  things  of  surpassing  value  that  Matthew  and 
Mark  did  not  have. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  critic  more  satisfying 
from  an  appreciative  standpoint  of  literary  criticism 
than  Canon  Farrar.  although  for  better  technical 
and  analytical  criticism  there  are  higher  authorities. 
Farrar  was  a  preacher  more  than  a  critical  student. 
He  has  summed  up  the  characteristics  of  the  four 
biographies  in  this  way: 

St.  M'atthew's  is  the  Gospel  for  the  Jews:  the  Gospel  of 
the  Past;  the  Gospel  which  sees  in  Christianity  a  fulfilment 
ot  Judaisrn;.the  Gospel  of  Discourses;  the  Didactic  Gospel- 
the  Gospel  which  represents  Christ  as  the  Messiah  of  the 
Jew. 

St.  Mark's  is  the  Gospel  of  the  Romans;  the  Gospel  of 
the  Present;  the  Gospel  of  incident;  the  anecdotal  Gospel- 
the  Gospel  which  represents  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and 
Lord  of  the  world. 

St.  ^-ukc's  is  the  Gospel  for  the  Greeks :  the  Gospel  of  the 
tuture;  the  Gospel  of  progressive  Christianity  of  the  univer- 
sality and  gratuitousness  of  the  Gospel;  the  Historic  Gospel  ; 
ManWnd  '""^  ^'""^  '^""'^  Physician  and  the  Savior  of 

S^t.  John's  \s  pre-eminently  the  Gospel  for  the  Church: 
tlie  Gospel  of  Eternity;  the  Spiritual  Gospel;  the  Gospel  of 
etirist  as  the  Eternal  Son,  and  the  Incarnate  Word. 

He  says  further:  "St.  Luke  wrote  in  Greece  for  the 
Hellenic  world."  In  this  he  is  hardlv  justified,  but  he 
did  write  for  the  Greeks. 

In  style  this  Gospel  is  the  purest;  in  order  the  most  artis- 
ic  and  historical.  It  forms  the  first  half  of  a  great  narra- 
ive  which  traced  the  advance  of  Christianity  from  Terusa- 

to  Antioch,  to  Macedonia,  to  Achia.  to  Ephesus,  to  Rome 
Hence  it  neither  leans  to  the  yearnings  of  the  past  nor  is 
absorbed  m  the  glories  of  the  present,  but  is  written  with 
=pecial  reference  to  the  aspirations  of  the  future.  It  sets  forth 


Jesus  to  us  neither  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews  only,  nor  as 
tlie  Universal  Ruler,  but  as  the  Savior  of  sinners.  It  is  a 
Gospel  not  national,  but  cosmopolitan ;  not  regal,  but  human. 
It  IS  the  Gospel  for  the  world ;  it  connects  Christianity  with 
man.  Hence  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  is  traced  not  only  to 
David  and  to  Abraham,  but  to  Adam  and  to  God. 

There  are  six  miracles  and  five  parables  peculiar  to 
Luke.  The  parables  are  those  of  the  two  debtors,  the 
good  Samaritan,  the  importunate  friend,  the  rich  fool 
and  the  barren  fig-tree.  There  are  four  parables  which 
I  have  called  the  four-square  of  the  Gospel,  viz. :  The 
stories  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  the  Prodigal  Son,  the 
Sower,  and  Dives  and  Lazarus.  These  enclose'  the 
essentials  of  the  message  which  Christianity  has  tried 
to  give  to  the  world.  Worked  out.  thought  out,  loved 
out  and  lived  out,  they  would  make  a  life  of  beauty. 
We  would  not  have  had  the  story  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan had  it  not  been  caught  by  this  Hellenistic  Tew  who 
wrote  about  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

There  is  a  clear  line  of  reasoning  which  is  most  in- 
teresting and  which  leads  the  critics  to  feel  quite  sure 
that  this  book  was  written  after  Jerusalem  capitulated 
to  Titus  70  A.  D.  Luke  writes  in  the  guise  of  prophecy 
that  which  was  history,— the  thing  had  happened,  the 
Temple  had  been  destroyed  stone  by  stone. 

There  is  much  in  this  Gospel  that^shows  that  Luke's 
sympathies  were  with  the  poor,  with  the  Ebionites,  a 
sort  of  communistic  band  who  espoused  the  cause  of 
poverty.  In  his  version  of  the  Beatitudes  Matthew 
says,  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit ;  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  Luke  has  it.  "Blessed  are  ye 
poor:  for  yours  is  the  kingdom  of  God." 

If  the  contents  of  these  three  biographies  which  we 
call  the  "Synoptics"  should  be  represented  by  100,  the 
original  material  out  of  that  100  used  by  Matthew  is 
about  34  per  cent.  Mark's  original  is  only  7  or  8  per 
cent  and  Luke  has  the  balance,  which  is  perhaps  56 
or  58  per  cent. 

Let  us  not  be  satisfied  to  gain  a  dead  level  respect 
for  the  New  Testament,  to  like  it  because  it  contains 
many  good  things  and  is  the  handbook  of  Christianity 
We  want  Matthew.  Mark.  Luke  and  John  to  stand 
before  us  with  as  distinct  features  as  would  four 
friends.  Let  us  have  more  than  a  mere  composite 
photograph  of  Jesus. 


(1)  Give  some  of  the  reasons  for  attributing  Luke  and 
Acts  to  the  same  author. 

(2)  Where  does  the  name  of  Luke  appear  in  the  New 
1  estament  ? 

(•3)    What  were  Luke's  "sources"  ? 

(4)  What  are  the  points  in  Canon  Farrar's  appreciation 
of  Luke? 

(5)  Give  parables  only  found  in  Luke? 


THE  JOURXEY. 


We  were  so  young,  so  glad,— is  it  not  so? 

And  joining  hands  we  frolicked  in  the  sun 
Glad  with  the  ilowers  and  birds, — is  it  not  so? 

And  no  one  said  us  nay. — not  one. 

Today  we  are  surprised, — is  it  not  so? 

That  all  the  lovely  morning  hours  are  gone,  ■ 

Surprised  at  our  own  faces,  that  they  show 

Us  different  than  we  were  at  dawn. 

We  are  surprised,— a  little.  Even  so 

T'lie  summit  has  perspectives  to  the  sun 

Glad  with  the  flowers  and  birds,  come,  let  us  go 
No  one  shall  say  us  nay, — not  one. 

H.\RRiET  Lake-Bukch. 
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A  New  Book  by  Alexander  Webster 


In  the  last  ten  years  I  have  heartily  commended 
to  the  readers  of  Unity  two  books  by  Alexander 
Webster,  for  many  years  the  eloquent  leader  of  the 
Unitarians  in  Aberdeen.  Scotland,  a  man  of  unusual 
ability  as  preacher  and  writer,  who,  by  force  of  char- 
acter and  grace  of  personality,  made  himself  for  a  long 
period  a  power  for  good  in  the  educational  and  philan- 
thropic activities  of  that  city.  One  of  these  books  was 
a  novel  of  real  merit,  the  other  his  own  life-story.  I 
wish  now  to  call  attention  to  another  little  book  which 
he  sent  out  on  his  recent  seventy-fifth  birthday,  from 
his  bed  where  he  lies  as  an  invalid,  able  only  to  write 
and  make  card  games  for  the  Belgian  relief  fund! 

This  last  book  of  150  pages  (price.  50c)  is  entitled, 
"Theology  in  Scotland,"  which  the  reader  will  at 
once  decide  is  a  dry,  uninviting  theme.  All  "theology" 
is,  in  these  days,  viewed  with  disgust  or  indifiference 
by  most  people,  and  surely  Scotch  theology  must  be 
exceedingly  uninteresting  or  repellant.  However,  Mr. 
Webster  has  made  the  pages  of  this  little  book  glow 
with  intense  human  interest.  This  is  no  chip-basket 
of  scripture  texts ;  no  dull  web  of  mystical  specula- 
tions remote  from  practical  tasks ;  no  arid  exposition 
of  dogmas  which  merely  hang  in  the  air ;  no  tangled 
mass  of  theological  controversies,  which  shine  with 
the  wrath  of  God  or  the  anger  of  the  writer  against 
his  opponents,  ^^'e  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
a  modern  man,  to  whom  "theology"  is  the  science  of 
life ;  whose  religious  horizon  is  as  wide  as  history ; 
whose  religious  life  feeds  on  literature  rather  than 
rite  and  dogma  ;  whose  religious  faith  is  as  modern 
as  the  sun.  incorporating  the  scientific  discoveries  and 
social  yearnings  of  the  present ;  and  whose  religious 
hope  is  throbbing  with  the  heart-beat  of  universal 
Humanity,  alive  with  love  for  grace  and  truth  wher- 
ever found. 

This  little  book  has  six  chapters ;  the  themes  pre- 
sent a  wide  range  of  interest,  while  the  discussion 
of  each  is  vital  and  vitalizing.  The  first.  "Develop- 
ment of  Theology  in  Scotland."  made  a  marked  im- 
pression when  given  at  the  International  Unitarian 
Congress  in  Boston  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  second, 
"Revolt  Against  Calvinism  in  Scottish  Literature," 
it  is  shown  how  Scotch  writers  have  run  to  natural- 
ism and  humanism  rather  than  in  the  ways  of  dogma. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  deal  in  a  most  inter- 
esting way  with  Macdonald,  Stevenson  and  Drum- 
mond.  The  whole  book  deals  largely  with  personal 
and  literary  elements.  The  last  chapter  discusses  sug- 
gestively and  helpfully  "A  Vital  Religion  for  the 
Scots  People." 

The  most  original  chapter  in  the  book  is  the  third, 
entitled:  "The  Religious  Message  of  Robert  Burns." 
Mr.  Webster  has  made  himself  a  master  of  the  sub- 
ject, upon  which  he  throws  much  light.  He  shows 
how  the  poet's  mind  was  liberated  and  ennobled  by 
certain  Unitarian  books  which  came  into  his  hands  as 
a  boy.  This  chapter  alone  gives  the  volume  worth 
and  distinction.  It  presents  a  valuable  contribution, 
which  helps  to  explain  this  remarkable  poet;  a  most 
admirable  piece  of  work. 

Boston.  Mass.  Joseph  H.  Crocker. 


New  Books 


I  have  waited  cheerfully  while  the  life  of  Gerrit 
Smith  has  been  in  the  process  of  being  written  and 
published  in  Unity.  It  seems  only  yesterday  when 
Mr.  Smith  was  a  power  in  the  social  formation  of 
America.  I  remember  well  when  for  the  first  time 
I  came  across  his  Ethical  Grading — when  in  a  superb 
oration  he  told  the  people  that  the  true  aim  of  the 
country  was  not  patriotism  but  philanthropy.  His 
Grading  ran  after  this  manner:  first,  manly  selfhood; 
second,  family  dignity  and  purity  ;  third,  national  hon- 
or ;  fourth,  internationalism  with  justice  as  the  basis; 
followed  by  human  fellowship  and  finally  sonship  with 
God.  The  only  religion  that  he  recognized  was  that 
love  of  human  kind,  that  universal  justice  that  culmi- 
nates in  the  religion  of  Jesus.  He  was  a  Christian  in 
that  sense  and  that  only.  This  instruction,  coming  to 
me  in  my  boyhood,  was  of  vast  value. 

When  I  was  in  Hamilton  College,  in  1850,  no  name 
was  more  commonly  used  in  association  with  independ- 
ence and  fun,  alike,  than  that  of  Gerrit  Smith.  He 
was  nothing  of  a  Puritan  during  the  Puritanic  era  of 
his  college  life.  He  liked  to  play  cards,  and  he  did  it 
in  spite  of  President  Backus  and  College  Laws.  They 
used  to  tell  that  he  went  to  the  janitor's  room,  with  half 
a  dozen  boon  fellows — which  the  President  suspected. 
Backus  was  of  enormous  build,  and  wore  boots  of 
bulk  and  weight.  Taking  a  pair  in  his  hand  he  went 
into  the  janitor's  room,  asking  him  to  take  them  to  the 
village  to  be  mended.  "Very  well,"  said  the  janitor, 
"lay  them  down  doctor,  and  I  will  see  to  them."  The 
doctor  strided  up  in  front  of  the  bed,  and  flung  them 
under  with  energy.  This  was  followed  by  an  emphatic 
groan.  Lifting  the  valance,  the  President  discovered 
Smith,  and  asked  with  pretended  astonishment  why  he 
was  there.  Gerrit  rolled  over  pathetically  toward  the 
doctor,  and  replied:  "President  Backus!  I  am  just 
now  meditating  on  the  mutability  of  empires."  This 
was  the  President's  topic  in  class  room. 

At  about  eleven  years  of  age,  while  my  father  was 
milking  his  cows  in  the  street,  not  far  east  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  I  was  playing  at  this  and  at  that,  a  man  drove 
down  the  hill  in  an  uncovered  plain  buggy :  and  when 
he  came  to  my  father  he  stopped  and  the  milking 
stopped.  The  conversation  that  followed  Avas  full  of 
friendly  good  cheer  and  not  a  little  laughter.  When  he 
drove  on  my  father  said  to  me:  "Remember  that  you 
have  seen  Gerrit  Smith — a  man  of  almost  unequalled 
value."  Not  long  before  that  he  was  Trustee  of  the 
College,  or  recently  had  been ;  but  he  had  become  very 
broad  in  his  religious  views,  and  had  lost  popularity 
with  the  hierarchy.  Hamilton  College,  like  other  col- 
leges, had  its  financial  difficulties,  and  during  Smith's 
official  term  these  difficulties  became  very  troublesome. 
He  proposed  to  pay  all  the  debts  and  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  college,  if  they  wonld  turn  over  to  him 
its  general  management,  and  to  some  extent  the  cur- 
riculum. This  oflfer  was  refused,  and  the  end  was  en- 
tire separation  from  his  Alma  Mater.  I  am  very  glad 
that  the  book  will  soon  be  within  reach  of  us,  and  while 
I  do  not  expect  to  see  old  times  return,  I  feel  that  much 
of  the  best  of  the  twentieth  century  was  due  to  Ger- 
rit Smith  and  a  few  other  men  like  him. 

E.  P.  Powell. 
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Helps  to  High  Living 


SUN. — Every  man  or  woman  is  one  of  mankind's  dear 
possessions;  to  his  or  her  just  brains,  and  kind 
heart,  and  active  hands,  mankind  entrusts  some  of 
its  hopes  for  the  future;  he  or  she  is  a  possible 
well-spring  of  good  acts  and  source  of  blessings  to 
the  race. 

MON. — What  Christ  taught  was  not  a  code  of  rules,  but 
a  ruling  spirit;  not  truths,  but  a  spirit  of  truth;  not 
views,  but  a  view. 

TUES. — The  soul  asks  honor  and  not  fame;  to  be  up- 
right, not  to  be  successful;  to  be  good,  not  pros- 
perous; to  be  essentially,  not  outwardly,  respectable. 

WED.— I  can  think  of  no  more  melancholy  disgrace  for 
a  creature  who  professes  either  reason  or  pleasure 
for  his  guide  than  to  spend  the  smallest  fraction 
of  his  income  upon  that  which  he  does  not  desire. 
.  .  .  Benjamin  Franklin  went  through  life  an  al- 
tered man  because  he  once  paid  too  dearly  for  a 
penny  whistle. 

THtrSS. — To  go  on  forever  and  fail  and  go  on  again 

*  *  S:  * 

With  the  half  of  a  broken  hope  for  a  pillow  at  night 
That  somehow  the  right  is  the  right. 

FRI. — For  it  is  only  by  trying  to  understand  others  that 
we  can  get  our  own  hearts  understood;  and  in 
matters  of  human  feeling  the  clement  judge  is  the  * 
most  successful  pleader. 

SAT. — If  I  have  faltered  more  or  less 
In  my  great  tasks  of  happiness; 
If  I  have  moved  among  my  race 
And  shown  no  glorious  morning  face; 
If  beams  from  happy  human  eyes 
Have  moved  me  not;  if  morning  skies. 
Books,  and  my  food,  and  summer  rain 
Knocked  on  my  sullen  heart  in  vain: — 
Lord,  thy  most  pointed  pleasure  take 
And  stab  my  spirit  broad  awake. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


THE  NEW  HOUSE. 


My  little  house  is  very  young; 

No  shadow  makes  its  grave. 
With  bluebird  chintz  and  roses  hung 

Its  chamber  windows  wave. 

Here  never  blind-eyed  grief  has  knocked 

Arid  entered  groping  in. 
The  doors  that  seem  so  free,  are  locked 

As  yet  to  Death  and  Sin. 

Here  only  happy  wondering  dreams 

Walk  nightly  to  and  fro. 
They  are  the  friends  of  white  moonbeams. 

And  simple  as  the  snow. 

My  little  house  is  very  young. 

And  very  unaware 
That  dreams  are  wrought  and  songs  are  sung 

In  any  subtler  air. 

Oh,  might  I  keep  its  bluebirds  bright, 

Its  hearth  still  warm  and  gay ! 
Oh,  might  my  House  but  know  delight, 

And  not  be  dark  some  day ! 

— Fannie  Stearns  Gifford. 


The  Real  Discoverers 


Qncle  Robert  had  been  e.xplaiiiing-  how  messages 
could  be  sent  back  and  forth  between  two  far-apart 
places  without  any  wires  at  all— just  telegraphed  right 
through  plain  air!  It  was  certainly  very  surprising! 
Morry  and  Paine  went  out  on  the  doorsteps  to  talk 
it  over. 

"No,  nothing  but  great  tall  poles  at  the  places  where 
you  send  them  and  get  them— the  messages,  I  mean. 
Vou  send  them  straight  through  nothing !" 

"He  said  you  set  little  waves  moving  in  the  air  and 
they  go  all  the  way  across  to  the  other  place." 

"Yes,"  Uncle  Robert's  voice  said.  "And  I  really 
think  the  bunnies  discovered  it." 

"Our  bunnies?" 

"No,  not  ours,  but  their  great-great-great-grand- 
fathers—oh,  a  great  many  greats !— way  back  to  the 
first  bunny  family  that  ever  was.  They  were  the  ones 
that  discovered  wireless  telegraphy.  I  think  they 
ought  to  have  the  honor.  If  there's  a  splendid  statue 
ever  made,  I  think  it  ought  to  have  a  big  cottontail 
bunny  on  top  of  it!" 

"Oh,"  laughed  both  small  boys  at  once,  "tell  us  why. 
Uncle  Robert !    My,  a  statue  to  bunnies  !" 

"Well,  in  the  bunny  family,  when  there  is  any  dan- 
ger from  an  enemy,— and  the  poor  little  wild  bunnies 
are  surrounded  by  enemies  on  every  side, — the  differ- 
ent members  of  the  family  telegraph  a  warning  to  each 
other. 

"  'Run!  There's  an  enemy  coming!'  they  telegraph, 
and  all  the  bunny  boys  and  bunny  girls  and  the  grown- 
up bunnies  that  get  the  message  go  scurrying,  hurry- 
ing into  their  holes.  I  tell  you,  they  don't  wait  a  min- 
ute. The  messages  go  a  good  many  hundred  feet 
sometimes." 

"Through  nothing,  Uncle  Robert— I  mean  air?  Do 
they  send  them  through  the  air?" 

"No,  through  the  ground.  They  stamp  on  the 
ground  very  hard  with  their  strong  little  hind  legs 
w  hen  they  are  alarmed.  And  they  do  it  on  purpose  to 
warn  the  rest  of  the  family  at  a  distance. 

"  'Run  !  Run  !  Run  for  your  lives  !'  The  little 
message  is  carried  through  the  ground  much  as  our 
wireless  messages  are  through  the  air.  Little  sound- 
waves are  set  in  motion,  one  after  another." 

"Well,"  breathed  Morry,  "come  on,  Paine;  let's  go 
out  and  honor  the  discoverers'  great-great-grandbun- 
nies  in  our  backyard!" 

Youths'  Companion.  — A.  H.  Donnell. 

MY  GIFT. 

What  the  gift  that  I  may  bring 
For  the  Prince's  cradle  meet? 

'Tis  no  costly  offering 

I  may  lay  beside  his  feet. 

Not  of  gold,  as  wise  men  brought, 

For  my  store  is  very  small, 
But  the  gift  of  reverent  thought, 

Quick  to  list  when  He  doth  call. 

Not  the  frankincense  of  old, 

But  some  fragrance,  if  I  may. 

Of  good  deeds  which,  we  are  told, 
Rise  to  God  and  seem  to  pray. 

Nor  the  myrrh,  though  costly  too.  . 

But  the  love  that  serves  instead, 
Helping  spread  the  Kingdom  true, 

Promised  in  that  lowly  bed. 
From  the  Christian  Record.         —Benjamin  R.  Bnlkeley. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  fVorld  is  my  Country,  te  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


GENERAL  CONFERENCE  PRO- 
GRAM 


The  program  of  the  hiennial  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Unitarian  and  other  Christian  churches, 
to  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  fol- 
lows : 

Tuesday 

4  :00  p.  m.  Meeting  of  the  Council  at 
Hotel  Normandie. 

8:15  p.  ni.  Opening  Service.  First 
Unitarian  Church.  Conference  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  D.  D.,  Presi- 
dent American  Unitarian  Association, 
Boston.  Mass. 

Wednesday  Morning 

9  .30  a.  m.  Morning  Prayers  at  First 
Unitarian  Church. 

10:00  a.  m.  Address  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  General  Conference,  William 
Howard  Taft,  LL.D..  New  Haven,  Conn. 

10:25  a.  m.  Election  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries and  appointment  of  Committees. 

10:35  a.  m.  Report  of  the  Council  by 
the  Chairman,  Rev.  Minot  Simons, 
Cleveland,  O. 

11  :00  a.  m.  Address  by  Rev.  George 
R.  Dodson,  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  "The 
Service  of  Theological  Thought  to  the 
Religious  Life." 

11  :45  a.  m.  Discussion. 

12:30  p.  m.  Address,  Henry  M.  Wil- 
liams, Esq.,  Treasurer,  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  Boston,  Mass. 

12:50  p.  m.    New  Business. 

Adjournment. 

Wednesday  Afternoon 

1 :30  p.  m.    Laymen's  Luncheon. 

Luncheon  of  the  National  Alliance  of 
Unitarian  Women. 

Minister's  Luncheon. 

4 :30  p.  m.  Reception  to  the  General 
Conference  in  charge  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women. 

Wednesday  Evening 

8:15  p.  m.  The  Everlasting  Necessity 
of  Religion. 

1.  In  Personal  Experience. 

2.  Organized,  Rev.  Albert  R.  Vail, 
Urbana,  111. 

3.  Rev.  "Merle  St.  Croix  Wright, 
D.D.,  New  York. 

Thursday  Morning 

9:30  a.  in.  Morning  Prayers  at  First 
Unitarian  Church. 

Latent  World  Peace  Forces  in  the 
Churches. 


10  :00  a.  m.  Rev.  Charles  W.  Wendte, 
D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  Boston,  Mass. 

10  :30  a.  m.  Rev.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter, 
D.D.,  Manchester  College,  Oxford,  Eng- 
land. 

11:00  a.  m.  David  Starr  Jordan, 
LL.D.,  Chancellor,  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

11  :30  a.  m.  Discussion. 

12 :00  m.  Report  of  Committee  on 
Ministers'  Salaries,  Prof.  Henry  W. 
Foote,  Harvard  Divinity  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Discussion. 

1  :00  p.  m.  Adjournment. 

Thursday  Afternoon 

2  :30  p.  m.  Meeting  under  the  auspices 
of  the  LInitarian  Sunday  School  Society, 
William  Howard  Taft,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  General  Conference,  presid- 
ing. 

ADDRESS 

David  Starr  Jordan,  LL.D.,  Chancel- 
lor, Leland  Stanford  University,  Palo 
Alto,  Cal. 

ADDRESS 

Rev.  William  I.  Lawrance,  Secretary, 
Department  of  Religious  Education  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
Boston,  Mass. 

4 :00  p.  m.  Meeting  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Young  People's  Religious 
Union. 

Thursday  Evening 

8:15  p.  m.    General  Topic: 
"Democracy  the  Goal  of  Social  Prog- 
ress." 

1.  *Hon.  William  Kent,  Kentfield, 
Cal. 

2.  Prof.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  Mead- 
ville  Theological  Seminary,  Meadville, 
Pa. 

3.  Rev.  Richard  W.  Boynton,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

*Uncertain. 

Friday  Morning 

9  :30  a.  m.  Morning  Prayers  at  First 
Unitarian  Church. 

10 :00  a.  m.  Address,  "Intellectual 
Enthusiasm  and  the  American  College," 
President  William  T.  Foster,  Reed  Col- 
lege, Portland,  Ore. 

Discussion. 

10:45  a.  m.  Recommendations  of 
Commission  of  1913  on  Ordination  of 
Alinisters. 


Discussion. 

11  :15  a.  ni.  Report  of  Committee  to 
consider  receiving  ministers  from  other 
Communions.  Henry  W.  Sprague,  Esq., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Discussion. 

12  :00  m.    Business  session. 
1 :00  p.  m.  Adjournment. 

Friday  Afternoon 
2:30  p.  m.    Meeting  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Unitarian  Fellowship  for 
Social  Justice. 

Friday  Evening 
8:15  p.  m.    The  Unitarian  Proclama- 
tion. 

Rev.  Samuel  R.  Maxwell,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Horace  Davis,  LL.D.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Rev.  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  D.D.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Armouncements 

Headquarters  will  be  at  First  Uni- 
tarian Church,  San  Francisco. 

On  Thursday  evening,  August  26th, 
an  overflow  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  of  Oakland,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  General  Con- 
ference for  the  benefit  of  the  large  Uni- 
tarian population  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Bay.  The  speakers  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Saturday,  Aug.,  29  1915 

First  Unitarian  Church.  Oakland,  Cal., 
National  Federation  of  Religious  Lib- 
erals.   Morning,  afternoon,  evening. 

TOPICS 

"Interdenominational  Fellowship  and 
Co-operation,"  "Sympathy  of  Religions," 
"Inter-racial  Justice  and  Good  Will." 

Prof.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  Rabbi 
Meyer,  Dr.  G.  R.  Dodson,  Dr.  D.  I. 
Jordan  and  others  will  speak. 


Telephones 
Doutilas  6404.640S-6406-6407 

Clark -Lyon 
Go. 

f=B=i 

FINE  GROCERIES 
AND  MEATS 

t=J3=\ 

FRUITS 
and 

VEGETABLES 


3917-19  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 
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The  James  Way  is 
the  Safe  Way  to 
Plan  and  Build  or 
Remodel  the 
Dairy  Barn 


IT'S  the  safe  way  because  the  JAMES 
organization  is  made  up  of  men  who  have 
made  a  specialty  of  barns — men  who  have 
worked  out  barn  plans,  barn  lighting,  ventila- 
tion and  equipment  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  requirements  of  the  herd. 

That's  what  makes  a  barn  profitable  — 
having  it  designed  by  experts  who  know  just 
exactly  what  is  needed  to  insure  the  least 
labor,  the  smallest  operating  expense,  the 
greatest  efficiency  and  the  largest  milk  pro- 
duction. 


is  free  to  every  dairy  farmer  who  expects  to  build  a  new  barn  or 
remodel  the  old  one— provided  a  few  questions  shown  in  the  coupon 
at  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  this  advertisement  are  answered. 
This  service  will  help  you  to  select  the  right  location  for  a  new 
barn  so  that  drainage,  light,  ventilation  and  distance  from  other 
buildings  will  be  right. 

It  will  show  how  to  build  for  a  small  herd  today  so  that  at  smallest 
possible  expense  you  can  enlarge  the  barn  later  on.  It  will  tell  you  all 


James  Barn  Plan  Service 


about  interior  arrangement-location  of  doors,  windows  and  pcsts- 
laying  of  floors-construction  of  frame-height-placing  of  silo.  etc. 

This  service  is  backed  by  our  own  Agricultural  Department,  which' 
we  maintain  for  our  customers  and  others  interested  in  belter  barns. 

You  will  have  the  advice  and  counsel  of  Mr.  James,  who  is  a 
practical  dairyman,  and  of  the  many  skilled  men  around  him. 

Gel  ,n  .ouch  with  us  al  once-no  mailer  whether  you  are  ready  to  build  or 
not.     t-lan  the  barn  now.     Be  prepared  lo  build  right  when  you  do  go  at  it. 


IS  made  by  the  men  who  have  been  so  successful  in  designing  good 
dairy  barns.  It  includes  Stanchions  with  celebrated  Alignment 
Device  and  Double  Chain  Hanger ;  Stalls  with  Sure-Stop  Swing- 
ing Post  ;  Self-Cleaning  Mangers   with    manger-lifting   springs ; 


James  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment 


Triple-Curve  Stall  Partition  ;  Anchors  for  the  floor,  so  that  you 
Dusr  S?n  ,'  "^"^i  '^"^  "i'^'""'  "ailing  for  the  equipment  :  "No- 

JmL  Fe  d  R  ^"'Tl'^^""  Slanchions,  Mangers  and  Pens;  Cow  Pens  with 
w'rrin'g^Buct'',',  etc.  '^'"^  ^  """""^  ■  V^^'— 


free  service  include 


Barn  Book  Free 

No  mailer  whether  you  are  thm.ng  ^^l—^^^^J,^:^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^tZr^HJ^  ^  ^ 

James  Manufacturing  Company,  D.  D.  108  Cane  Street,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

"Originators  of  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment  Ideas" 


vs-<^"  N>^\ 


I 
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FONGER'S 
Sanitary  Bakery 

Special  Orders 
Cakes  and  Pies  of  All  Kinds 


Thursday,  May  20. 


3852  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 


Phone,  Douglas  5962 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk  ::  Cream  ::  Butter  ::  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY   NOT   HAVE  THE  BEST? 
4221-4229  State  Street 


EVANSTON 


Telephone*  at  all  Division  Offices 
CHICAGO 


OAK  PARK 


A  New  Customer 

FOR 

Ira  J.  Mix  Dairy  Company 

361  East  30th  Street 

Phone,  Douglas  515-516 

MEANS 

You  receive  $1.00  provided 
customer  deals  with  us  60  days; 
if  goods  and  service  are  satisfac- 
tory, we  shall  expect  the  customer 
to  continue  longer. 

Customer's  Name  


Address 

Sender's  Name  

Address  


Schumann 
&  Company 

CLEANERS  OF 

Fancy  Gowns 
^Kid  Gloves 


PHONE  DREXEL  231 
All  Departments 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

3934  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 


KENWOOD  FLORAL  CO. 

HENRY  WLMERS,  Prop. 
Choice  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers 

Phone  Oakland  78.  1117  East  47th  Street 


TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR  THE 

LIBERAL   M  I  NISTRY 

Including  special  courses  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  Parish  Assistants, 
Sunday  School  Directors,  Headworkers  of 
Churcli  Settlements  and  Club  Leaders. 
Open  to  men  and  women.  Modern,  un- 
dogmatic,  scholarly,  practical.  LUieral 
scholarship  provisions,  including  two  sum- 
mer sessions  at  The  University  of  Chicago. 
■J'raveling  fellowship  yielding  .$810.  Reli- 
gious education  and  social  service  insti- 
tutes during  the  summer  quarter  open  to 
special    students    with    scholarship  aid. 

Apply  to  F.  C.  Soiitliworth,  President 
MEADVILLE    THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 
Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 


OVE:r  65  YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


TRAOe  MARKS 

Designs 
....  Copyrights  Ac. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  niid  description  mny 
qutclily  ascertain  our  oiiiiiion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  p;itenrable.  Communirri- 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  acenry  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  talien  throuch  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  Jliticricaii. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Lareest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  Journal.  Terms,  |3  a 
year :  four  months,  tL  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  XCo-^e^^-^"-*  New  York 

Branch  Office.  C2o  F  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 


EDITORIAL- 
Notes   


Edward  Payson  Powell  .198 

THE  PULPIT— 

The  Men  of  the  Xew  Testament.    IV.    Peter  the 
Sectarian. — Jexkix  Llovd  Joxe>   201 

COXTRIBUTED— 


In   Memoriam— Edward   Pavson   Powell— Smith 

B.\KER   


199 


195 
199 


POETRY— 

What  Was  His  Creed?— £.  P.  Pourll  

The  Blending  of  Colors.— £.rf/ki;;(/r  

THE  FIELD— 

-\  Correction    2O6 

.Annual  Confirmation  Class  .\lumni  Banquet  206 

Property  Loss  in  the  War  2O6 

The   War's   Cost   as   Revealed    bv  Government 

 200 


Loans  and  Estimates. 


•Unity  Publishing  Company.  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago 
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* 

i 


PRINTING-^ 

Attractive  Printing  for  the  Office,  the 
Church,  the  Club.    Moderate  prices. 

Oakland :  Printing :  Shop 

743  E.  39th  Street 
Douglas  4305— PHONES— Auto.  71-671  ( 


1902— One  Wagon 

1911—10  Wagons 

and 

Four  Automobiles 


We  are  patronized  by 
these  who  desire  and 
appreciate  an  excellent 
quality  of  laundry  work. 

BissELL  Laundry  Co. 

Phone  Douglas  1003 

653-59  39th  Street 


KENWOOD  FLORAL  CO. 

HENRY  HILMERS.  Prop. 
Choice  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers 

Phone  Oakland  78.  1117  East  47th  Street 


The  Boulevard  Florist 

Telephone,  Douglas  6461 

405  East  39th  Street 

Near  Grand  Boulevard 


Chicago 


2  Big  Stores 


Our  Specially 


American  Beauties,  European  and 
Domestic  Plants,  Freshly  Cut  Flow- 
ers for  All  Occasions,  Swinging 
Baskets,  Ferns,  etc.    :-:    .'.  :-: 

FREE  help  make  Chicago  beautiful  FREE 
Large  sample  lots  of  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds  given  away  to  our  customers  daily 


Telephone.  Douglas  665 


John  G.  Hope 

PAINTING  AND 
DECORATING 


PAINTERS'  SUPPLIES 
WALL  PAPER 
GLASS 


3811  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 
Chicago 


Keeley 
*Ireatment 


For  Liquor,  Opium,  Morphine 
and  Other  Dru^  Usint{. 
SUCCESSFUL  FOR  33  YEARS 

and  still  the  best  because 
we  keep  up  to  date  always 

We  have  remedies  which  cure  the 
Tobacco  Habit  and  Nervousness  at  home 
without  interfering  with  business. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Free  Booklet. 
All  Correspondence  Confidential 
in  plain  envelope. 

The  Keeley  Institute 

DWIGHT.  ILL. 

CBICAGO  OFFICE: 

SUITE  906  RECTOR  BLDG. 

79  W.  Monroe  Street 


John  I.  Oswald,  Pres.  and  Treas.  Chas.  F.  Blakely,  Vice-Pres. 

James  P.  Kugler,  Secretary 

THE  BLAKELY-OSWALD  PRINTING  CO. 

Printers  and  Binders 

Telephone  Wabash  3854  120-124  W.  Polk  Street,  CHICAGO 


Advance  Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Works 


INCORPORATED 


FRANK  R.  PRIEVE,  President 
4830-32  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 
Pbooe  Osklaod  3776 


Sky-Light>  and  Sheet  Metal 
Works.    Gravel,  Slate 
and  Metal  Roofing 


Private  Limousine  Cars 

AT  REASONABLE  RATES 

For  All  Purposes  

HAV  AND  NIGHT  SERVICE— 


Phones 
Douglas  3268 
•Douglas  3269 
Automatic  79-806 


OAKLAND  AUTO  LIVERY 

821  E.  39  th  STREET 


Garage* 

716  E.  39th  ST. 
1034  E.  43rd  ST. 


m  Ice  Cream 

Unexcelled  in  Flavor,  Richness  and  Purity, 
telephone  Oakland  290 

FROZEN  ARTS 

743  East  43rd  St. 


WRIGHT  &  COMPANY 
STEAM  COAL  POMESnC 

Telephone  Yards  5166 
Main  Office  and  Storage  Yards: 

3400  South  Racine  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


U  N ITY 

"HE  HATH  MADE  OF  ONE  ALL  NATIONS  OF  MEN" 


Vol.  LXXV 


THURSDAY,  MAY  27,  1915. 


Number  13 


WHAT  WAS  HIS  CREED.? 


"He  left  a  load  of  anthracite 

In  front  of  a  poor  widow's  door, 
Where  the  deep  snow,  frozen  and  white. 

Wrapped  street  and  square,  mountain  and  moor. 
That  was  his  deed, 
He  did  it  well. 
What  was   his  creed? 
I  cannot  tell. 

He  had  great  faith  in  loaves  of  bread 

For  hungry  peoole,  young  and  old 
And  hope-inspiring  words  he  said 

To  those  he  sheltered  from  the  cold. 
For  man  must  feed 
As  well  as  pray. 
What  was  his  creed? 
I  cannot  say. 

In  words  he  did  not  put  his  trust, 

In  faith  his  words  were  never  writ, 
He  loved  to  share  his  cup  and  criilst 
With  any  one  who  needed  it. 

He  took  the  lead 

In  each  good  task. 
What  was  his  creed? 
I  did  not  ask. 

He  put  his  trust  in  God,  and  worked 

Ever  along  with  hand  and  head, 
And  what  he  gave  in  charity 

Sweetened  his  sleep  and  daily  bread. 
Let  us  take  heed, 

Our  lives  amend. 
Adopt  his  creed, 

Nor  fear  the  end." 

—E.  P.  Powell. 


The  latest  thing  in  "Leagues"  is  the  proposed  "Boy- 
cott the  Fly  League,"  which  is  to  be  organized  in 
Chicago,  and  which  is  to  seek  the  support  of  the 
City  Council  and  the  State  Legislature  with  a  view  of 
compelling  all  dealers  in  food  products,  drugs,  etc., 
to  join  in  the  war.  Committed  as  we  are  to  peace, 
we  commend  this  warlike  movement. 


The  Knights  of  Pythias  of  the  city  of  Chicago  have 
taken  active  measures  to  "separate  their  lodge  halls 
from  the  buildings  in  which  saloons  and  other  sources 
of  lawlessness  are  found."  They  also  have  taken 
steps  to  photograph  all  undesirable  lodge-hall  build- 
ings in  the  city  and  have  sent  pictures  of  the  same  to 
the  Mayor  of  Chicago,  and  have  urged  similar  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  other  fraternal  so- 
cieties. Thus,  slowly  but  surely,  the  lines  are  closing 
in  around  General  John  Barleycorn  and  his  motley 
army.  They  are  facing  death  from  thirst,  if  they 
don't  capitulate  in  time  to  save  their  lives ;  for  the 
country  is  "drying  up,"  the  drought  is  spreading  and 
is  felt  in  all  sections  of  the  world. 


Last  Sunday  the  Blackstone  Hotel,  the  latest,  best 
and  most  fashionable  thing  in  the  way  of  a  hotel  in 
Chicago,  closed  its  bar,  indicating  its  readiness  to  re- 
spect the  Sunday  law,  a  law  which  has  always  been 
openly  defied  in  Chicago.  The  other  hotels  have  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  staying  in  the  ranks  of  the 
law  breakers  until  they  are  all  ready  to  quit  together. 
Why  not?  That  is  the  next  step  to  take.  The  builders 
of  the  Blackstone  have  announced  in  connection  with 
this  step  that  they  foresaw  the  coming  of  prohibition 
and  their  bar  room  was  so  planned  that  it  could  be  dis- 
pensed with  without  disturbing  the  utilities  and  the 
beauty  of  the  building.  Let  others  go  and  do  like- 
wise. It  is  coming  sure,  and  it  behooves  landlords  to 
get  ready  for  it. 


The  American  Prison  Association  announces  that 
its  Congress  for  1915  is  to  be  held  in  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, October  2-7.  A  special  train  tour  will  be 
made  from  Chicago  to  Oakland  under  the  personal 
direction  of  the  President  and  Secretary.  This  will 
give  those  interested  in  this  work  at  least  six  days 
of  delightful  communion  in  an  informal  way  where 
the  mountains  will  mingle  with  the  hopes  for  all  men 
and  the  scenery  will  inspire  them  to  plot  and  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  justice  and  the  installation  of 
wiser  methods  in  the  handling  of  those  maimed  in 
spirit  and  crippled  in  will.  Joseph  Byers  of  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  is  the  President  of  the  organization  and 
George  L.  Schon,  1086  Baxter  Avenue,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  is  Secretary. 


Erving  Winslow,  a  Boston  man,  whose  interesting 
insight  into  national  and  international  afifairs  would 
place  him  in  Congress  if  Boston  only  knew  its  oppor- 
tunities and  its  duty,  has  a  wise  word  in  the  Boston 
Adc'crtiser  of  May  15  on  international  action.  He 
thinks  that  representatives  of  the  South  American 
nations,  along  with  those  from  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Portugal  and  Spain,  might  assemble  for  a 
short  time  in  Washington,  where  they  would  under- 
take to  "rebuild  the  shattered  fragment  of  interna- 
tional law."  He  says  international  law  will  become 
a  real  entity  when  supported  by  world  opinion,  that 
that  opinion,  acting  through  such  a  league  of  the 
great  nations,  as  is  advocated  by  ex-President  Taft, 
would  oftentimes  render  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  ar- 
bitration unnecessary. 
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We  are  not  able  to  tell  what  sins,  theological  or 
otherwise,  were  attributed  to  the  Rev.  Joseph.  E.  JNlc- 
Afee,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  but  we  know  that  his  dismissal 
was  promptly  resented  by  the  progressive  men  in 
pulpit  and  press ;  that  he  has  been  reinstated  to  the 
manifest  gratification  of  the  majority  of  those  in 
leadership,  as  reflected  in  The  Continent;  and  that 
Unity  zvoiild  be  disloyal  to  its  mission  if  it  did  not 
record  its  congratulations,  not  simply  to  the  Presby- 
terians, but  to  all  those  who  are  trying  to  advance 
the  cause  of  the  forward  lookers,  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  interpret  Christianity  in  twentieth  century 
terms.  The  Continent,  speaking  editorially,  says: 
"Like  every  other  live  American  institution  in  this 
epoch,  Presbyterianism  is  progressive  and  wants  lead- 
ership only  from  forward  looking  men,  as  President 
\\'ilson  w'ould  say." 


An  indignant  correspondent  writes  explosively  pro- 
testing against  the  ministers  who  indulge  in  the  "vile 
and  sinful  habit  of  smoking."  He  foresees  a  ten- 
dency in  this  alarming  increase  of  smoking  on  the 
part  of  the  would-be  best  citizens  and  our  moral  and 
spiritual  leaders,  a  tendency  toward  Turks  and  Span- 
iards. He  urges  that  it  is  the  duty  of  God-loving 
preachers,  representatives  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
to  call  a  meeting  at  an  early  date  to  "devise  united 
action  to  clean  our  nation  of  this  wicked  and  degen- 
erating habit  of  a  large  portion  of  our  men."  When 
tjie  Editor  of  Unity  recently  remarked  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  Doc- 
tor Jordan,  "As  soon  as  we  get  this  war  business 
settled  and  the  saloons  out  of  commission,  I  am  going 
to  enlist  in  a  crusade  against  tobacco  and  smoking," 
"Better  not  wait.  Begin  right  now.  It  is  needed," 
was  the  advice  of  the  great  educator. 


The  Dean  of  the  Canterbury  Cathedral  has  given 
notice  that  he  will  fight  the  idea  of  prohibition  in  the 
Kingdom  because  he  does  not  propose  to  abstain 
from  licjuor.  He  says  he  has  tried  it  and  it  has  proved 
not  good  for  his  health.  This  drinking  parson 
scarcely  represents  the  England  to  which  Helen 
Gray  Cone  has  sung  her  splendid  "Chant  of  Love," 
first  published  in  the  February  Atlantic,  the  England 
that  is  to  light 

The  lives  that  are  yet  unborn. 


The  express  companies  are  again  patriotically 
moved  to  oppose  the  suggestions  of  the  Postmaster 
General  that  fourth  class  matter  be  accepted  for  de- 
livery without  prepayment  of  postage.  This,  we  take 
it,  would  greatly  facilitate  parcel  post  activities  in 
the  handling  of  the  edible  commodities  which  the 


country  has  to  offer  the  city  and,  also,  the  merchan- 
dise which  the  city  has  to  give  in  exchange. 

Uncle  Sam  is  making  a  great  success  of  it  as  a 
banker.  The  present  Postmaster  General  is  perfect- 
ing a  system  by  which  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  may  become  a  depositor  in  his  bank  by  mail, 
sending  his  deposits  and  drawing  upon  the  same 
th  rough  his  local  postmaster.  The  new  leaflet  giv- 
ing the  details  of  this  arrangement  is  being  printed 
in  twenty-two  foreign  languages,  to  be  used  in  the 
local  postoffice  of  Chicago.  The  need  of  this  be- 
comes apparent  when  we  learn  through  the  report 
that  out  of  500,000  and  upward  of  depositors  now  in 
the  postal  savings  banks,  40  per  cent,  or  200,000,  arc 
foreign  born,  and  these  represent  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  deposits.  The  foreigner,  alas,  has  learned 
through  sad  and  humiliating  experience  the  dastardly 
wickedness  of  "bogus  private  banks  officered  by  swin- 
dlers of  their  own  tongue,  who  have  preyed  merci- 
lessly upon  their  loneliness  and  credulity."  It  is  en- 
couraging to  note  from  the  Government  document 
that  notwithstanding  the  hard  times,  perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  the  hard  times,  there  was  a  net  gain  of  $8,- 
000,000  in  the  deposits  of  the  eight  months  prior  to 
April  first  over  the  same  months  of  the  year  previ- 
ous, the  aggregate  being  $19,000,000.  Surely  Uncle 
Sam  is  a  success  as  a  banker. 


And  now  it  is  John  Dill  Robertson,  M.  D.,  that  is 
Commissioner  of  Health  for  the  city  of  Chicago. 
His  initial  Bulletin,  which  is  issued  weekly,  starts 
out  saying,  "The  city  of  Chicago  is -to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  spirit  of  cleanliness  which  is  spreading 
so  rapidly  throughout  the  city."  This  "spirit  of 
cleanliness"  must  have  been  born  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Doctor  Young  and  his  predecessor.  It 
did  seem  that  he  was  a  good  officer  and  his  depart- 
ment was  efficiently  administered  by  the  admission 
of  all  concerned.  Why  did  he  go  ?  Did  he  have  toi 
go  and  a  new  man  have  to  be  installed,  who  must| 
spend  a  lot  of  his  time  and  the  public  money  in  sim-l 
ply  getting  acquainted  with  the  situation,  just  be- 
cause the  new  Mayor  was  a  Republican,  and  all  Dem- 
ocrats, however  efficient,  must  be  supplanted?  Doc- 
tor Young  was  only  one  of  the  many  expert  depart- 
mental heads  who  had  to  be  beheaded  by  a  new  Mayor 
in  order  that  he  might  pay  his  political  debts  and 
organize  his  partisan  staff.  Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to 
expect  that  a  partisan  Mayor  could  do  otherwise  than 
to  ruthlessly  tear  the  municipal  fabric.  He  and  his 
friends  may  well  retort,  "They  all  do  it!"  But  the 
poor,  bleeding,  politically  ridden  city  ventures  to 
pray,  "God  grant  that  it  may  not  -always  be  so." 
When,  oh,  when,  will  the  Mayor  arrive  whose  whole 
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duty  will  be  to  the  city  and  when  all  acts  that  sacri- 
fice the  well  being  of  the  city  to  the  promotion  of 
parties  will  be  considered  acts  of  treason? 


It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  come  to  what  is 
probably  the  end  of  Dr.  Smith  Baker's  articles  on 
"My  Library."   We  hope  our  readers  discovered  their 
value  early  enough  to  profit  by  the  series  as  they 
came.   The  intellectually  thrifty  ones  have  undoubtedly 
tried  to  preserve  the  series.    Each  article  testified  to 
the  wide  reading,  the  judicious  poise,  the  ethical  in- 
sight and  spiritual  loftiness  of  a  cultivated  mind. 
The  present  writer,  whose  book  life  has  run  strangely 
parallel  with  that  of  the  good  physician  of  Utica, 
would  rejoice  to  know  that  this  series  of  articles  has 
found  more  worthy  embodiment  in  a  fitting  volume. 
It  would  be  a  valuable  guide  book  to  the  young  men 
and  women  of  high  school  and  college  ages  who  are 
lured  into  the  higher  realms  of  study  before  it  is  too 
late,  and  such  a  book  would  prove  an  antidote  to 
the  academic  dangers  of  our  day  which  threaten  to 
fill  our  country  with  graduates  who  are  ignorant  of 
Dooks — young  men  and  women  who  are  proud  of 
:heir  degrees,  but  who  do  not  know  how  to  spell  and 
ivho  are  rather  proud  of  their  ignorance  of  the  im- 
Derishable  treasures  of  literature.    The  technical  sci- 
ences, the  many  handed  and  much  colleged  special- 
:ies  that  foster  the  engineering  arts  all  the  way  from 
I  loaf  of  bread  to  a  bridge,  and  from  a  bridge  to  a 
;urveying  of  the  community's  needs  are  not  to  be 
lespised,  neither  are  they  to  be  taken  as  a  substitute 
or  the  poets,  philosophers  and  the  prophetic  oracles 
)f  the  ages.    Many  a  college  graduate,  in  his  spiritual 
:maciation  and  intellectual  hunger,  may  well  cry  with 
he  dying  Herder,  "Give  me  a  great  thought  that  I 
nay  refresh  myself  with  it."    On  behalf  of  many 
eaders  we  thank  Doctor  Baker  for  the  richness  from 
lis  "Library." 


The  preliminary  program  of  the  International 
Vomen's  Peace  Congress,  recently  so  successfully 
leld  in  Holland,  April  28-30,  which  was  beaten  out 
y  the  American  delegates  on  board  the  S.  S.  Noor- 
am  is  before  us.  The  definition  of  the  terms  of 
eace  is  worthy  of  wide  circulation.  It  is  significant 
bat  slowly  there  is  growing  a  consensus  of  methods 
3  pursue  as  well  as  of  principles  involved  among 
lie  peace  men  and  only  the  superficial  skeptic  can 
ispose  of  the  demand  of  the  pacifists  with  a  "Why 
on't  you  tell  us  what  to  do?"  or  "Until  you  agree 
n  some  plan  among  yourselves  there  is  not  much 
lat  can  be  done."  Here  is  both  principle  and  plan 
ihkh  practically  agrees  with  the  demands  of  peace 
Dcieties  and  pacific  statesmanship  everywhere. 


1.    Plea  for  Definition  of  Terms  of  Peace — 

A.  Considering  that  the  people  of  each  of  the  countries 
now  at  war  believe  themselves  to  be  fighting  not  as  aggres- 
sors, but  in  self-defence  and  for  their  national  existence,  this 
International  Congress  of  Women  urges  the  governments  of 
the  belligerent  countries:  (1)  First  and  foremost,  out  of 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind,  to  define  the  terms  on 
which  they  are  willing  to  make  peace;  (2)  In  order  that 
these  terms  may  be  considered,  immediately  to  call  a  truce; 
(3)  In  case  they  do  not  call  a  truce,  to  avail  themselves  of 
continuous  mediation  without  armistice. 

B.  This  Congress  further  urges  that  the  neutral  countries 
shall  immediately  be  asked  to  take  steps  to  create  a  Con- 
ference of  Neutral  Nations,  and  to  send  delegates  to  such  a 
Conference,  which  shall  offer  continuous  mediation  without 
waiting  for  armistice  or  for  the  specific  permission  of  the 
warring  Powers,  by  inviting  suggestions  for  settlement  from 
each  of  the  belligerent  nations,  and  in  any  case  submitting  to 
all  of  them  simultaneously  reasonable  proposals  as  a  basis  for 
peace. 

2.    International  Organization. 

A.  This  International  Congress  of  Women,  believing  that 
war  is  the  negation  of  all  progress  and  civilization,  declares 
Its  conviction  that  future  international  disputes  should  be 
referred  to  arbitration  or  conciliation,  and  urges  that  in 
future  these  methods  shall  be  adopted  by  the  governments  of 
all  nations. 

B.  In  addition  to  disputes  of  a  juridical  character,  how- 
ever, we  recognize  that  there  arise  complications  growing  not 
out  of  the  violation  of  treaty  rights  nor  the  failure  to  perform 
duties  imposed  by  the  law  of  nations,  but  out  of  conflicting 
interests  or  ideals  of  an  economic,  commercial,  industrial, 
social  or  political  character. 

For  the  adjustment  of  these  issues  there  exists  at  present 
no  adequate  international  agency.  Such  an  agency  would 
have  to  be  so  constituted  that  it  could  formulate  and  enforce 
those  principles  of  justice,  equity  and  goodwill  in  accordance 
with  which  the  interests  of  the  great  Powers,  the  rights  of 
weaker  and  backward  peoples,  and  the  struggles  of  subject 
communities  for  fuller  recognition,  could  be  gradually  ad- 
justed under  an  international  public  intelligence. 

We  therefore  declare  our  conviction  that  future  inter- 
national comolications  resulting  from  economic  competition, 
expanding  commerce,  increasing  population,  and  changes  in 
social  and  political  demands  should  be  dealt  with  by  an 
international  congress  to  be  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment 
appropriately  organized  and  adequately  equipped.  We  take 
notice  of  the  fact  that  under  certain  conditions  of  reoganiza- 
tion  the  Third  Hague  Conference  could  perform  the  services 
herein  described. 

3.  Political  and  Economic  Readjustment. 

A.  This  International  Congress  of  Women  recommends 
that  there  should  be  no  disposition  of  territory  without  the 
consent  of  the  men  and  women  in  it. 

B.  Inasmuch  as  the  investment  by  capitalists  of  one 
country  in  the  resources  of  another  country  and  the  claims 
arising  in  connection  with  such  investments  are  a  fertile  source 
of  uiternational  complications,  this  Congress  urges  the  widest 
possible  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  such  investments 
shall  be  made  at  the  risk  of  the  investor,  without  claim  to 
the  official  protection  of  his- government. 

C.  This  Congress  further  r.;commends  the  abolition  of 
all  preferential  tariffs,  and  the  neutralization  of  the  Seas 
and  of  such  maritime  trade  routes  as  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  British  Channel,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Suez  and  the  Kiel 
Canals,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  etc. 

4.  Protest. 

War,  the  ultima  ratio  of  diplomacy,  we  women  declare 
to  be  a  madness,  possible  only  to  a  people  intoxicated  with 
a  false  idea;  for  it  destroys  everything  the  constructive 
powers  of  humanity  have  taken  centuries  to  build  up. 

5.  Women's  Responsibility. 

This  International  Congress  of  Women  is  convinced  that 
one  of  the  strongest  forces  for  the  prevention  of  war  will 
be  the  combmed  influence  of  the  women  of  all  countries, 
and  that  therefore  upon  women  as  well  as  men  rests  the 
responsibility  for  the  outbreak  of  future  wars.  But  as 
women  can  only  make  their  influence  effective  if  they  have 
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equal  political  rights  with  men,  this  Congress  declares  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  women  of  all  countries  to  work  with  all 
their  force  for  their  political  enfranchisement. 

6.  IVouicn's  Sufferings  in  War. 

This  International  Congress  of  Women  protests  against 
the  assertion  that  war  means  the  protection  of  women.  Not 
forgetting  their  sufferings  as  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters,  it 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  moral  and  physical  sufferings 
of  many  women  are  beyond  description,  and  are  often  of 
such  a  nature  that  by  the  tacit  consent  of  men  the  least 
possible  is  reported.  Women  raise  their  voices  in  com- 
miseration with  those  women  wounded  in  their  deepest  sense 
of  womanhood  and  powerless  to  defend  themselves. 

GENERAL. 

7.  Promotion  of  International  Good  Feeling. 

This  International  Womens  Congress,  which  is  in  itself 
an  evidence  of  the  serious  desire  of  women  to  bring  to- 
gether mankind  in  the  work  of  building  up  our  common 
civilization,  considers  that  every  means  should  be  used  for 
promoting  mutual  understanding  and  goodwill  between  the 
nations. 

It  therefore  condemns  the  denial  by  a  nation  of  the 
equal  protection  of  its  laws  to  the  citizens  of  any  nation 
within  its  borders,  and  it  recommends  international  co-opera- 
tion in  order  that  all  nations  may  discharge  together  their 
common  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  health,  morals, 
and  other  international  interests. 

8.  Education  for  the  Promotion  of  Peace. 

Realizing  that  the  outbreak  of  wars  is  greatly  favored 
by  the  idealization  of  the  military  and  the  undervaluation  of 
the  civil  aspects  of  life,  and  by  the  system  of  ideas  which 
finds  in  brute  force  an  honorable  method  of  deciding  dis- 
putes, this  International  Congress  of  Women  urges  the 
necessity  of  clarifying  and  moralizing  conceptions  of  patriot- 
ism, heroism  ai  d  honor. 

To  this  eiid  this  International  Congress  of  Women  solicits 
the  co-operation  of  the  pulpit,  the  preos,  and  of  all  patriotic, 
fraternal  and  educational  organizations.  It  also  urges  that 
all  believers  in  peace  use  their  influence  against  the  abuse  of 
the  militarj'  appeal  in  literature,  the  drama,  music  and  the 
plastic  arts. 


Edward  Payson  Powell 


The  arrival  of  the  "appreciation"  by  our  esteemed 
contributor,  Dr.  Smith  Baker  of  Utica,  which  ap- 
pears in  another  column,  was  our  first  news  of  the 
going  hence  of  the  virile,  fertile,  frank,  many- 
handed,  always  earnest  and  enthusiastic  contributor 
and  friend,  whose  name  appears  above.  It  is  hard 
to  realize  that  the  familiar  initials,  "E.  P.  P.,"  are  to 
^  appear  no  longer  in  our  Study  Table  Department. 
Mr.  Powell's  connection  with  Unity  parallels  the 
life  of  Unity.  He  was  with  it  at  the  beginning  and 
stayed  by  it  to  the  end  of  his  life.  So  far  as  his 
fellowship  with  Unity  and  his  continued  support  is 
concerned  he  grew  not  old.  He  wearied  not.  His 
contributions  in  these  latter  years  were  largely  in 
the  way  of  book  reviews  and  literary  comment.  His 
judgments  were  always  frank  and  fearless.  He  was 
as  ready  to  commend  as  he  was  to  blame,  and  his 
"blame"  was  such  as  to  command  the  respect  of  the 
author.  No  better  witness  to  the  same  can  be  offered 
than  the  fact  that  many  of  the  standard  publishers 
in  America,  knowing  that  he  was  on  the  literary  staff 
of  Unity,  preferred  to  send  their  books  direct  to 


him  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  their  being  passed 
to  less  competent  hands  from  the  central  office. 

But  book  reviewing  and  book  writing  were  but 
incidents  in  the  life  of  this  busy  man.  Sixty  years 
or  more  ago  he  was  ordained  .to  the  ministry  and 
he  was  never  disloyal  to  the  high  vocation.  Before 
that  he  was  born  to  the  farm.  His  mother  was  the 
famous  "Berry  Woman"  of  her  part  of  New  York 
State  and  he  was  true  to  the  land  to  the  end. 

The  mere  cataloging  of  the  main  facts  of  his  life 
is  stimulating  and  revealing.  Born  of  vigorous,  hard- 
working, farmer  parents  at  Clinton,  New  York,  on 
the  9th  of  May,  1833,  he  was  a  graduate  of  Hamil- 
ton College  at  twenty,  of  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  twenty-three ;  was  ordained  to  the  Congre- 
gational ministry  in  1861.  He  served  for  two  years 
a  parish  at  Deansville,  New  York,  after  which  he 
became  pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church  at  Adrian, 
Michigan,  for  ten  years.  He  was  widely  known 
through  the  state  as  the  "friend  of  boys"  and  their 
spiritual  guide  on  many  lines.  From  1871-73  he  was 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church  in  St.  Louis. 
Then,  his  active  mind  yielding  to  the  forces  that 
were  revolutionizing  the  religious  thought  of  the 
world,  he  left  his  orthodox  surroundings  and  became 
pastor  of  the  Third  Unitarian  Church  in  Chicago, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years.  But  his  intense 
nervous  energy  caused  the  "sword  of  the  spirit"  to 
fret  its  scabbard,  and  for  health  reasons  he  retired 
to  the  old  homestead,  the  little  ten-acre  farm  near 
Clinton,  to  begin  that  marvelously  fertile  life  with  pen 
and  hand.  He  became  the  tireless  editorial  writer  on 
the  stafT  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  the  Inde- 
pendent, the  Christian  Register,  New  York,  the 
Arena  and  various  other  papers.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Arbitration  Congress  which  convened  in 
Washington  in  1896,  member  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  Vice-President  of  the  Congress 
of  Religion.  "Our  Heredity  from  God,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1886,  served  as  an  epoch  making  book  in 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  people  who  were  trying  to 
readjust  their  faith  in  God  and  man  on  the  basis  of 
evolution.  It  served  as  a  text-book  for  countless  study 
classes  fostered  by  and  through  Unity,  and  the 
nearly  three  decades  that  have  passed  since  its  writ- 
ing has  not  rendered  it  obsolete.  It  has  continued 
to  be  a  selling  book  through  all  these  years.  Four 
years  later  his  "Liberty  and  Life"  appeared,  being 
seventeen  sermon  studies  along  the  same  line,  a  book 
that  would  have  had  a  more  significant  recognition 
were  it  not  over-shadowed  by  its  greater  predeces- 
sor. In  1896  his  historical  studies  brought  out  "Nul- 
lification and  Secession  in  the  United  States."  Then 
followed  those  charming  books  that  are  as  delightful 
to  the  eye,  hand  and  mind  of  the  city  bred  as  they' 
are  to  country  folk,  his  "Country  Home,"  "In  the 
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Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden,"  "How  to  Live  in  the 
Country,"  "Windbreaks,"  etc.  Mr.  Powell  loved  his 
rugged  New  York.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  cham- 
pion of  its  winters  as  well  as  its  summers,  but  his 
irrepressible  spirit  and  keen  judgment  some  years 
ago  carried  him  into  the  summer  land  of  Florida. 
Here  he  could  be  no  winter  boarder.  No  sooner  was 
he  there  than  he  began  to  plant  and  prune  and  build, 
and  the  new  home  at  Sorrento.  Florida,  came  into 
being.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  discover  that  his 
Florida  was  a  good  place  to  live  in  all  the  year  round, 
and  he  became  a  garden  missionary  for  the  summer 
land.  Truck  and  fruit  engaged  his  enthusiastic  study 
as  they  had  done  while  on  his  New  York  farm.  All 
the  while  his  pen  was  busy,  as  the  readers  of  Unity 
know. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  and  touching  fact  that 
his  last  book,  which  bears  the  date  of  1914,  was 
a  metrical  interpretation  of  the  story  of  the  New 
Testament  and  its  spiritual  hero.  He  entitled  his 
book  "He  Who  Won  the  World,  a  Poem  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Christ."  The  book  was  lovingly 
dedicated  to  "Jesus,  whose  message  was  peace,  whose 
gospel  was  love."  It  was  not  a  case  of  a  man  in  his 
old  age  returning  to  his  early  love,  but  it  was  the 
beautiful  consummation  of  a  life-long  study,  a  tire- 
less search  for  things  eternal.  The  finale  of  the 
book  may  well  be  taken  as  his  final  message. 

For  the  Golden  Rule  is  the  rule  that  wins, 
And  the  nations  shall  heed  its  will; 

And  the  days  dawn  close  that  will  melt  the  sword 
And  the  might  of  right  fulfill. 

Straight  down  through  the  ages  ever  has  run 

One  line  of  prophecy  true, 
That  whatever  of  wrong  might  triumph  today 

Tomorrow  shows  champions  few. 

But  rightness  rises  from  every  defeat ; 

The  Christs  come  down  from  the  cross  ; 
The  truth  that  dies  is  a  buried  seed, 

And  its  harvest  makes  good  the  loss. 
We  are  not  informed  at  what  time  or  how  the  good 
angel  visited  him.  We  trust  that  the  flutter  of  its 
wings  fanned  him  to  sleep.  We  rejoice  in  his  faith 
that  he  rests  in  the  arms  of  the  All  Father,  who  to 
him  was  easily  interpreted  in  terms  of  law  and  order, 
of  science  and  progress. 

THE  BLENDING  OF  COLORS. 

(an  old  confed.  watches  the  parade.) 
When  we  had  played  the  game,  had  laid 

Our  last  lone  stake,  and  all  was  through ; 
When  those  four  years  of  blood  and  tears 

Were  done,  we  boys  in  gray  were  blue. 

The  years  have  passed,  and  now,  at  last 

I  stand  and  watch  the  lines  today. 
And  think  how  strange  to  see  the  change, 

For  all  the  boys  in  blue  are  gray. 

Ah  !  blue  relents  and  gray  repents. 

And  fiercest  passions  seem  but  mean. 

When  blue  and  gray  both  pass  away 

And  God  blends  over  both  his  green. 

— Exchange. 


In  Q^emotfam 

Edward  Payson  Powell 


My  consciousness  of  personal  loss  in  the  recent 
death  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Payson  Powell  reminds  me 
of  the  somewhat  mitigating  fact  that  it  was  he  who 
introduced  me  to  the  Editor  of  Unity,  "a  great,  good 
man,"  as  he  then  and  always  said,  and  in  the  fullest 
confidence  that  we  "would  like  each  other."  What  has 
since  followed  in  the  columns  of  Unity  would  seem 
to  confirm  Mr.  Powell's  prophetic  vison  and  hope.  But 
this  was  only  one  of  many  instances  where  he  proved 
a  friend  worth  having;  and  as  I  think  of  it  and  feel 
it  so  gratefully  now,  I  cannot  but  try  to  add  one  more 
star  to  the  crown  of  his  everlasting  rejoicing,  and  thus 
seek  to  repay,  somewhat  at  least,  by  this  more  vivid 
evidence  of  what  is  and  always  will  be  in  my  heart,  as 
I  remember  him. 

My  introduction  to  Mr.  Powell  himself  was  as  un- 
usual as  has  been  so  much  of  our  association  since.  He 
was  to  speak  before  our  local  "New  Century 
(Woman's)  Club,"  and  I  had  been  "smuggled"  in  by 
its  friendly  president  to  hear  him  and  then  to  meet 
him.  Imagine  all  our  alertness  and  stir  at  his  very 
first  words,  which  were  in  efifect,  "I  have  addressed 
many  audiences,  but  seldom  if  ever  one  composed 
entirely  of  women!"  Smiles  all  about  and  something 
like  blushes  from  within  produced  a  most  vivid  im- 
pression on  my  mind,  one,  however,  that  served  to 
spice  the  after  meeting  most  acceptably. 

Visiting  Mr.  Powell  in  his  own  home  soon  after,  and 
somewhat  frequently  as  the  years  went  along,  I  duly 
found  him  to  be  what  everyone  else  had  said  of  him ; — 
individualistic  almost  to  eccentricity,  forceful,  intelli- 
gent, high-minded,  original,  and  industrious  to  an  ex- 
ceptional degree.  Whether  it  were  recounting  his  ex- 
periences in  the  West,  or  with  the  neighboring  Hamil- 
ton College,  his  Alma  Mater,  for  which  he  held  a  most 
noble  affection  and  a  most  conservative  yet  construct- 
ive interest,  or  whether  it  were  explaining  the  various 
steps  by  which  he  had  succeeded  in  producing  some 
new  "seedling"  in  his  beloved  garden,  or  whether  it 
were  up  under  the  roof  in  the  midst  of  his  well-used 
books  and  original  manuscripts  scattered  here  and 
there, — wherever  I  found  him,  it  was  always  an  occa- 
sion for  learning  something  good  and  for  being  in- 
spired to  something  better.  Strenuous  he  certainly 
was;  independent  to  the  backbone,  too;  critical,  re- 
forming, hoping;  doing  all  he  could  from  being  so  full 
of  an  '^explosive  sort  of  goodness,"  which,  among  other 
things,  kept  him  from  never  ceasing  and  never  de- 
spairing, so  far  as  I  ever  saw. 

I  knew  him  perhaps  most  intimately  in  connection 
with  the  so-called  "Greenacre  on  the  P'iscataqua,"  con- 
ducted then  by  Miss  Sara  J.  Farmer,  for  whom  Mr. 
Powell  had  the  deepest  admiration,  and  to  whom  he 
most  heartily  introduced  me,  that  I  might  share  in 
her  beneficent  enterprise.  So  long  as  he  could,  he 
loyally  supported  Greenacre,  and  often  expressed 
regret  that  he  could  not  continue  to  do  so.  and  more 
influentially.  Our  conversations  about  all  this  were 
among  the  best  and  most  fruitful  of  those  that  I  was 
privileged  to  have  with  him. 

Another  source  of  friendly  and  cheerful  fellowship 
with  Mr.  Powell  was  in  the  "Rural  Art  Association" 
of  his  native  town,  Clinton,  N.  Y.    Here  he  was  en- 
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tirely  at  home  himself,  and  enthusiasticahy  made  every- 
body else  feel  so,  too,  especially  when  the  meetings 
were  held  at  his  own  home,  as  they  sometimes  were. 
It  was  a  high  order  of  entertainment  just  to  listen  to 
his  advocacy  of  fruit  for  food,  flowers  for  joy,  and 
trees  for  seclusion  and  protection.  One  could  well 
believe  that  his  very  own  soul  had  sometime  been 
even  more  closely  akin  to  the  objects  that  he  so  lov- 
ingly and  so  wisely  dwelt  upon. 

And  then  there  came  erratically  to  be  a  little  "club" 
of  congenial  spirits  that  held  together  at  least  long 
enough  to  find  each  other  out  somewhat,  and  to  get  the 
sweetness  as  well  as  the  strength  that  naturally  came 
from  this.  In  this,  Mr.  Powell  was  again  radical  and 
energetic  in  thought,  if  no'  always  systematic  and  con- 
vincing in  discussion.  Speaking  of  system,  brings  to 
mind  his  tenacious  efYort  to  establish  a  somewhat  more 
extensive  club  or  "school"  or  "Chatauqua,"  which  he 
planned  to  be  held  at  his  home,  but  which  must  be 
universally  subservient  to  by-laws  so  numerous  and 
unusual,  to  say  the  least,  that  system  itself  would  have 
been  quite  out-systematized,  beyond  a  doubt.  One  of 
them  I  well  remember.  "Everyone  was  to  be  in  bed 
by  eight  o'clock," — and  this  in  June!  Of  course,  one 
meeting  proved  enough  :  but  the  idea  lingered  in  the 
projector's  mind  for  many  months,  and  I  doubt  if  he 
ever  entirely  forgave  the  rest  of  us  for  not  taking  to 
the  devious  enterprise  more  enthusiastically. 

But  through  everything,  as  well  as  through  every 
kind  of  report  about  everything,  about  his  abolitionism, 
about  his  educational  notions,  about  his  theology  and 
philosophy  of  life  and  neighborliness  and  authorship 
and  every  detail  of  daily  life  as  well, — about  and 
through  everything  so  far  as  I  ever  saw,  Mr.  Powell 
was  absolutely  true  to  his  convictions,  decisive  in  every 
action,  and  successful  in  all  goodly  achievement.  He 
believed  in  things,  he  believed  in  himself,  he  believed 
in  God,  as  he  conceived  him  really  to  be,  and  in  per- 
sistently trying  to  do  all  the  good  possible  to  his 
purpose  and  strength.  He  was  very  glad  that  his 
book,  "Our  Heredity  P>om  God,"  was  called  for  so 
persistently,  for  as  he  would  say,  "The  world  needs  it, 
I  think."  When  most  critical,  he  was  yet  most  kind ; 
when  most  misunderstood,  he  was  ever  most  patient 
in  the  end;  when  most  praised,  he  was  seldom  if  ever 
over  self-estimable. 

It  has  been  much  to  have  known  Mr.  Powell.  Often 
he  was  most  instructive  and  stimulative  of  all  that  is 
best.  Always  he  was  friendly  and  careful  and  optimis- 
tic. The  last  time  I  saw  him  his  eyes  shone  signifi- 
cantly with  the  gladness  of  meeting,  even  when  he 
could  not  keep  them  from  being  dimmed  with  the 
pain  of  parting.  And  so,  upon  his  Southern  grave  I 
would  place  a  wreath  of  choicest  Forget-me-nots ;  and 
to  his  memory  would  raise  a  shaft  of  bright  and  ever- 
lasting luster  and  on  it  would  write,  as  most  befitting 
his  real  self,  he  flinched  not. 

Utica,  N.  Y.  Smith  Baker. 


A  small  boy  was  gazing  at  the  picture  of  a  lion. 
"Don't  be  afraid,  little  chap,"  said  the  artist,  genially, 
patting  his  small  guest  on  the  head.  "He  won't  hurt 
you."  "Oh,  I'm  not  afraid  at  all,"  came  the  response 
in  a  clear  treble  that  caused  every  one  to  listen.  "He 
doesn't  look  a  bit  as  if  he  were  alive,  you  know." 
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Men  of  the  New  Testament 
IV. 

Peter  the  Sectarian 

A  Sermon  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  delivered  at  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago,  December  6,  1914 
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Prayer. 

Teach  us  this  morning,  Father,  one  more  lesson  in  the 
gospel  of  kindness.  Lead  us  a  little  farther  into  the  way 
of  brotherliness.  Reveal  to  us.  Father,  through  our  minds 
and  hearts  the  quickening  power  of  love  for  all  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  for  all  thy  created  children.  Amen. 


The  old  Masters  loved  to  paint  Peter  with  red 
hair.  As  he  appears  in  the  first  three  Gospels  the 
fancy  of  the  artists  is  justified.  He  is  the  impulsive, 
rash,  explosive,  changeable  Peter.  When  we  come 
to  the  miracles  of  Peter  we  see  him  rushing  into  the 
water,  hoping  to  be  able  to  imitate  the  Master  and 
walk  on  the  waves,  but  he  sinks.  It  was  Peter  who 
in  the  hour  of  arrest  carried  a  sword  and  drew  it  and 
cut  off  Malchus'  ear.  He  received  the  prompt  rebuke, 
"Peter,  put  up  thy  sword  !"  The  exciting  week  was 
not  over  before  this  same  valiant  Peter,  in  the  weary, 
small  hours  of  the  night,  watching  by  the  fire  that 
burned  low  in  the  back  yard,  denied  his  Master  with 
an  oath,  saying,  "I  know  nothing  of  him."  Once, 
twice,  thrice.  Then  the  cock  crew  and  he  came  to 
himself.  According  to  the  story  Peter  was  the  first 
to  recognize  the  returned  Christ  after  the  crucifixion. 
In  the  traditions  of  the  Church  Peter's  name  appears 
first  in  most  of  the  lists. 

In  the  Book  of  Acts  Peter  appears  in  a  different 
role.  This  Book  of  Acts  which  was  written  forty  years 
or  more  after  the  crucifixion,  falls  into  two  parts, 
roughly  speeaking ;  the  first  part  glorifies  Peter,  gives 
the  details  of  the  movement  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  Chris- 
tianity finding  itself  in  its  home  town.  The  second 
part  of  the  book  is  given  to  the  adventures  of  the 
tireless  missionary  to  the  Gentiles  ;  Christianity  being 
cast  out  from  the  house  of  its  friends,  finds  lodgment 
in  the  hearts  of  aliens.  Gentiles,  Greeks,  Romans, 
barbarians,  Scythians,  who  were  caught  by  the  mes- 
sage and  touched  by  its  power. 

But  the  earliest  glimpses  of  Peter  are  found  neither 
in  the  first  three  Gospels,  nor  yet  in  the  Book  of  Acts, 
but  between  the  lines  of  Paul's  nervous  letters.  Here 
he  appears  in  a  role  very  clear,  very  emphatic,  but 
very  unattractive.  When  Paul,  some  fourteen  years 
after  he  saw  "the  great  light,"  returned  to  Antioch, 
Peter  came  up  from  the  capital  city,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  away.  He  seemed  to  be  content  to  eat  and 
mingle  with  this  missionary  to  the  Gentiles  and  with 
his  converts  until  James,  the  dogmatic  brother  of 
the  Master,  arrived.  Then  Peter  withdrew  his  fellow- 
ship from  the  Gentile  world.  He  seemed  to  be  afraid 
that  he  would  lose  caste  among  his  Jewish  converts, 
and  we  have  Paul's  word  that  Peter  accused  him  to 
his  face,  charging  him  with  inconsistency  and  hypoc- 
risy. Long  after  Peter  disappears  from  the  records 
of  the  New  Testament  there  follows  a  malign  in- 
fluence on  the  trail  of  the  heroic  missionary  to  the 
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Gentiles.  We  come  upon  it  in  perhaps  the  earliest 
of  Paul's  letters,  that  to  the  Galatians.  During  a  three 
,  years'  absence  somebody  has  been  there,  sowing  the 
seeds  of  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews.  There 
grew  an  anxiety  lest  somehow  this  new  movement 
might  escape  the  more  fundamental  boundaries  of 
Judaism. 

Whether   he   went   to   Thessalonica,   to  Corinth, 
Philippi,  or  anticipated  his  visit  to  Rome  in  his  letter 
to  the  Romans,  Paul  faced  this  fundamental  issue  of 
the  early  Church.    Was  this  new  movement  to  be 
bound  by  Jewish  rites  and  Jewish  tradition,  or  was  it 
to  be  thrown  open  to  the  waiting  world?    To  put 
it  more  concretely,  is  there  a  way  into  the  Christian 
fellowship  other  than  through  the  Jewish  door?  The 
message  of  the  Nazarene,  "Yes."    But  the  rites  of 
Abraham,  the  ceremonies  of  the  Temple,  the  funda- 
mental requisite  of  Levitical  law,  says  Peter  and  his 
followers,  "No."    "The  old  order  gives  way  to  the 
new,"  says  Paul.    Thus,  Peter  appears  clearly  as  the 
leader  of  that  Judaic-Christianity  which  was  the  mar- 
plot to  Paul's  open  door  Christianity. 
^  So  the  irony  of  history !    Organized  Christian  eccle- 
siasticism  builded  on  Peter  and  not  on  Paul !   Peter  is 
the  boasted  cornerstone  of  a  great  historic  section  of 
Christendom.    Peter  has  been  glorified  with  the  great- 
est of  church  buildings  and  the  imposing  line  of  Popes, 
reaching  down  through  nineteen  hundred  years,  date 
their  credentials  back  to  him,  who,  in  the  chilly  dawn, 
thrice  denied  the  Master,  and  who,  through  the  superb 
heroic  years  of  Paul's  campaign,  sought  to  undo  the 
work  he  did  because  it  was  too  broad,  because  it 
menaced  the  boundaries  which  made  organization  safe 
and  effective.    In  the  silence  of  history  let  me  not 
lay  any  false  charge  at  Peter's  door.    It  is  scarcely 
probable  that  he  himself  stayed  the  heroic  work  of 
Paul  but  if  it  was  not  Peter  it  was  an  influence  that 
was  Petrine  that  helped  lay  the  foundations  of  sec- 
tarian Christianity. 

So  I  take  him  this  morning  as  a  type  of  the  sec- 
tarian. In  this  course  we  come  first  upon  the  valiant, 
crude,  heroic  reformer,  John.  Then  the  radiant, 
scholastic  student  Stephen,  who  died  for  the  cause. 
Next,  that  little  Jew,  the  marvel  of  history,  the  motive 
power  of  Chritsianity  in  the  first  century,  the  great 
"Planter"  of  the  world  in  the  field  of  the  spirit. 
And  fourthly,  we  come  upon  this  impetuous,  impulsive, 
ardent,  repentent,  irrepressible  Peter,  whom  the  art- 
ists interpret  as  red-headed.  We  will  forgive  him 
his  denials,  we  rejoice  in  the  impulses  so  genuine  and 
so  heroic,  but  history  must  reckon  with  the  sectarian. 

Wherein  lies  the  inspiration  of  the  sect,  which  comes 
from  the  Greek  word  meaning  "to  cut,"  that  which 
cuts  you  out,  and  cuts  one  off,  and  the  Sectarians  to 
separate  the  true  from  the  false,  the  good  from  the 
bad,  the  saved  from  the  damned  in  religion? 

Let  us  be  fair  with  Peter.  First,  in  the  sectarian 
there  is  the  pride  of  descent.  He  takes  shelter  in  the 
past,  he  glories  in  ancestry  and  he  rests  in  antiquities. 
It  was  not  the  Jew  of  Jerusalem,  nor  yet  the  Jew  of 
the  dispersion  scattered  throughout  Asia  Minor,  a 
mighty  power  of  thought  before  the  word  of  the 
Nfazarene  was  heard  of,  that  Peter  was  valiant  for. 
But  it  was  the  Jew  that  died  twelve  hundred  years 
before.  It  was  Moses,  it  was  that  career  of  the  Jew 
that  faced  the  polytheistic  invasions  from  the  East  or 
from  the  West.    It  was  not  the  Jew  that  confronted 


Alexander  and  captured  his  respect;  it  was  not  the 
Jew  that  held  true  to  his  convictions  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  and  returned  after  fifty  years  of  exile 
to  reconstruct  and  rebuild,  in  those  heroic  centuries 
immediately  preceding  the  appearance  of  Jesus;  but 
it  was  the  ceremonial  Jew,  it  was  the  Jew  of  the 
ritual,  the  Jew  of  that  favored  first  Temple,  which 
was  never  realized  except  in  some  poor,  halting,  im- 
perfect fashion. 

In  all  Christiandom  there  is  a  Petrine  appeal  to 
tradition,  a  pride  of  descent,  a  boast  of  ancestry. 

If  it  is  not  saying  the  same  thing,  in  the  Sectarian 
there  is  a  conceit  of  artistocracy.  A  dread  of  losing 
something  in  the  way  of  dignity,  a  fear  of  the  con- 
tamination of  the  crowd,  dread  of  cheapening  the 
message,  of  consorting  with  the  vulgar.  How  we 
have  corrupted  that  word  of  good  Latin  origin.  \'ul- 
gar  comes  from  a  word  that  means  the  common,  the 
popular.  We,  Democrats  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
fessors of  popular  government,  have  helped  de- 
grade the  word  "vulgar."  We  use  it  only  in  a  humil- 
iating and  reflecting  sense.  The  Sectarian,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  affects  a  superiority  from  those  on 
the  outside. 

But  I  suspect  the  narrowing  movement  in  Jerusalem 
was  chiefly  justified  on  the  score  of  efficiency,  in  order 
to  make  the  movement  practical.  In  these  days,  to  use 
the  figure  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder,  we  are  told 
that  steam  must  be  confined  within  definite  limits  if 
you  are  going  to  move  the  piston  and  set  the  ma- 
chinery going.  So  the  ecclesiastic  wall  is  put  up 
in  order  to  generate  power  and  momentum.  Now  if 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  material  like  steam  and  is  subject 
to  the  laws  of  physics  and  not  of  psychics  there  may 
be  some  force  in  the  figure,  but,  inasmuch  as  I  do 
not  grant  the  premises,  I  am  not  going  to  waste  time 
in  meeting  such  an  argimient.    I  am  simply  stating  it. 

Analyze  sectarianism  everywhere  and  always  and 
you  will  find  these  elements.  Sectarianism  rests  in 
the  past;  it  assumes  the  superiority  of  those  on  the 
inside;  and  it  justifies  itself  by  the  argument,  that 
if  you  are  going  to  do  something,  you  have  to  put 
a  fence  around  your  force. 

I  remember  that,  in  the  early  days,  the  Committee 
on  the  Parliament  of  Religions  met  week  after  week 
and  got  nowhere,  until  one  day  one  of  our  number 
said:  "You  know  what  is  the  matter?  We  have  not 
faced  the  main  issue.  We  must  fix  a  boundary  some- 
where, before  we  can  go  to  work."  And  the  Com- 
mittee seemed  impressed  by  the  brave  statement  of 
the  brother.  Then  it  was  that  young  Frank  Bristol, 
pastor  of  a  Methodist  Church  in  Evanston,  subse- 
quently pastor  of  the  McKinley  Church  in  Washing- 
ton and  now  a  Bishop  in  the  Methodist  Church,  rose 
and  said;  "If  I  understand  it,  this  is  to  be  a  world's 
parliament  of  religion.  If  so,  let  it  be  understood 
that  if  we  can  catch  a  naked  Patagonian  priest,  we 
are  going  to  do  so,  and  bring  him  here."  This  led  the 
way  to  the  bigger  truth,  and  triumph  which  finally  was 
reached.  At  last,  nineteen  hundred  years  after  Peter 
was  in  the  grave  there  was  a  band  of  many  thousand 
men  and  women  who  dared  measure  the  power  of 
religion  without  a  fence  around  it. 

Following  this  much  of  an  analysis  of  the  nature 
of  the  sectarian,  let  us  ask  what' are  the  remedies 
for  the  sect?  How  are  we  to  escape  from  this  awful 
wastage  that  comes  from  the  over-lapping,  not  only 
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of  religious  money,  but  religious  energies,  and,  what 
"is  still  worse,  religious  sympathies? 

More  study !  More  study  on  three  reforming  lines, 
first  along  the  line  of  science,  the  science  of  life  every- 
where. The  processes  of  nature,  when  understood, 
eliminate  the  pride  of  race  and  destroy  the  distinc- 
tion of  sect.  Evolution  has  no  room  for  stationary 
lines.  Evolution  ever  beckons  away  from  sectarian- 
ism. 

Second,  more  study  is  needed  along  the  line  of 
history.  How  the  pride  of  birth,  the  assumption  of 
the  superiority  of  class  and  caste  fades  in  the  light 
of  the  centuries  and  how  they  are  lost  under  the  sands 
that  bury  them  in  the  flight  of  the  millenniums.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  most  stupendous  achieve- 
ment in  the  way  of  religious  org'anization  the  world 
has  ever  known,  maintained  its  essential  integrity  and 
domination  for  a  thousand  years  or  more,  then  Luther 
came  and  it  began  to  disintegrate.  It  is  a  power  yet 
statistically,  but  its  potency  is  going,  not  so  much  from 
any  assault  from  the  outside,  but  from  being  disinte- 
grated by  the  power  of  thought  on  the  inside.  All 
aristocracies,  whether  of  creed  or  of  political  assump- 
tion, in  the  long  run,  grow  stupid,  intolerable,  ineffi- 
cient and  eventually  die. 

Third,  the  study  of  prophecy  destroys  the  sectarian 
inspiration.  Judaism  as  a  principle  has  survived 
to  this  day  by  the  power  of  the  Decalogue,  by  the 
high  demands  illuminating  the  pages  of  its  history. 
Judaism  survives  as  a  principle  today,  as  a  sect,  from 
the  inspiring  message  of  her  prophets  and  the  glories 
of  the  Psalms.  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  great  radical 
of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  glorified 
the  Hebrew  prophets  and  placed  them  at  the  base  of 
what  he  called  the  rise  of  representative  government. 
The  prophets  salute  one  another  across  the  distances. 
Isaiah  beckons  to  Plato,  Jeremiah  to  Confucius,  Sok- 
rates  modestly  subscribes  to  the  ethics  of  Moses.  But 
Judaism  as  a  sect,  a  people  apart,  survives  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  Abrahamic  rites,  by  the  inclusion  of 
its  ceremonies,  by  the  insistence  on  the  secondary  con- 
ditions of  the  spiritual  life,  represented  by  the  Kosher, 
and  the  formalities  of  the  Synagogue.  The  poets  of 
Israel  will  not  stay  hemmed  in.  Its  prophets  over- 
flow all  limitations.  They  will  not  be  hemmed  in  by 
these  formalities. 

The  story  of  Keshub  Chunda  Sen,  the  Brahmin 
who  sixty  years  ago,  with  great  insight  and  power 
escaped  from  the  fetters  of  conservative  Brahminism, 
felt  the  inspirations  of  the  ancient  Vedas,  knew  the 
dreams  of  the  Hindu  poets.  He  translated  the  story 
of  the  New  Testament  into  Sanskrit — the  ethical  part 
of  it — he  said  it  was  no  use  translating  the  miracles, 
"for  we  can  beat  your  miracles  and  ours  are  more 
imposing  ones."  But  even  the  sainted  Keshub  Chunda 
Sen,  dying  in  a  foreign  land,  was  found  to  have  the 
sacred  cord  still  around  his  body.  This  was  the  last 
tie  that  bound  him  to  the  past ;  this  one  symbol  of  a 
gracious  ancestry  of  inspiring  descent,  even  he  had 
not  been  able  to  break. 

Now  let  us  consider,  for  a  few  minutes,  the  econ- 
omy of  sectarianism,  the  oft-repeated  claim  that  if 
we  are  "going  to  do  anything  we  must  set  up  our 
barriers."  It  is  a  wicked  waste  of  human  resources, 
born  out  of  the  attempt  to  confine  the  spirit  within 
boundaries,  to  reduce  the  Holy  Ghost  into  a  steam 
engine.    The  Holy  Ghost  doesn't  work  that  way.  At 


most  it  never  has  worked  with  any  great  efficiency. 
You  no  sooner  have  your  machinery  started,  the 
wheels  flying,  the  cogs  and  belt  fixed,  than  the  fire 
goes  out  below.  Then  what  is  an  engine  without  fire? 
What  is  a  cylinder  without  steam? 

The  sociological  student  today  looks  forth  upon  a 
vast  array  of  religious  enginery,  specially  constructed 
and  erected  at  great  cost,  of  which  the  output  scarce- 
ly justifies  the  expenditure.  The  best  the  sectarians 
achieve  is  to  be  able  to  furnish  steam  enough  to 
keep  the  thing  going.  Nothing  must  be  hitched  to 
it  lest  it  will  stop  the  machinery.  It  has  not  steam 
enough  for  work,  it  merely  goes. 

The  old  quest  for  perpetual  motion  has  fallen  into 
disrepute,  for  what  would  it  be  going  for?  The  wild- 
est dream  of  the  intelligent  was  to  discover  a  machine 
that  would  run  itself,  but  never  anything  else.  So 
the  mighty  engines  of  religious  sects  and  the  still  more 
mighty  engines  of  the  political  sects  of  the  world  are 
exhausting  themselves  in  trying  to  generate  steam 
enough  simply  to  keep  alive,  to  keep  going,  to  justify 
the  sect  and  to  maintain  the  party. 

The  other  day  I  met  a  group  of  people  in  Chicago 
representing  five  different  humanitarian  activities  in 
the  city,  each  of  them  over-lapping  the  other,  so  that 
it  became  a  scandal  to  the  committee  as  to  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  investigate  the  charitable  activities  of 
the  city.  They  summoned  the  representatives  of  these 
five  different  associations  in  Chicago  and  said :  "In 
Heaven's  name,  get  together,  so  people  may  know 
where  to  put  their  money,"  "The  Law  and  Order 
League,"  "The  Committee  of  Fifteen,"  "The  Illinois 
Vigilance  Association,"  "The  Anti-Saloon  League," 
"The  Midnight  Mission"  or  where?  After  this  scan- 
dalous situation  was  exposed  by  a  few  on  the  outside, 
then,  promptly  came  the  various  representatives  of 
these  societies  out  of  the  fervor  of  their  experiences 
and  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts  to  plead  for  their 
lives.  Of  course,  one  said:  "If  you  kill  'The  Law 
and  Order  League,'  who  will  there  be  left  to  enforce 
law  and  order?"  "The  Committee  of  Fifteen"  said, 
"Keep  hands  off,  for  we  are  doing  something.  Don't 
touch  us  just  yet."  "The  Illinois  Vigilance  Associa- 
tion" said,  "We  are  quite  willing  to  go  out  of  existence 
but  we  must  be  assured  that  our  work  will  be  taken 
care  of."  So  now  when  a  poor  girl  is  picked  up  on 
the  streets,  debauched  and  deserted,  it  takes  a  more 
analytic  mind  than  mine  to  know  just  where  to  turn 
to  get  her  help  or  comfort.  But  why  are  these  five 
societies  needed  anyhow  ?  Where  are  the  fifteeen  hun- 
dred churches  of  one  kind  or  another?  What  are  they 
doing  about  this  girl?  What  are  they  doing  about 
violated  ordinances,  about  abandoned  wives  and  beaten 
children  ?  Where  are  the  churches  ?  Where  are  our 
mayors  and  aldermen?  What  becomes  of  our  ordi- 
nances? Do  we  lie  awake  nights,  forging  new  ordi- 
nances, too  weak  to  be  executed  ?  For  every  new  in- 
equality that  appears,  behold  a  new  organization  to 
judge  and  correct  it.  One  of  the  curses  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  sectarian  organizations  in  the 
interest  of  the  humanities.  I  believe  in  peace.  I  stand 
for  woman's  suffrage,  and  a  good  many  other  causes 
of  the  Lord,  but  I  am  uncertain  whither  my  obliga- 
tions go  when  organizations  present  these  efforts. 
There  are  more  woman's  clubs  and  woman's  organiza- 
tions and  man-institutions  than  any  sane  mind  can 
keep  up  with.    There  are  more  temperance  societies 
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than  any  lover  of  temperance  would  consider  it  eco- 
nomical to  put  his  life  into.  We  are  just  now  under  the 
cry  of  more  policemen,  but  what  is  the  use  of  more 
when  now  we  have  a  thousand  or  more  inefficient 
ones,  disloyal  ones,  already  on  hand.  They  are  as  a 
ball  and  chain  to  the  ankle  of  the  city,  a  handicap  to 
progress.  It  all  comes  from  the  awful  weight  of 
enginery  borne  out  of  the  sectarian  cry  for  more 
organization. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  most  important  function 
in  any  of  the  would-be  politieal  and  philanthropic  or- 
ganizations now-a-days  is  the  "Committee  on  Mem- 
bership," and  their  function  is  to  guard  the  gate  and 
see  that  no  undesirable  person  gets  in.  That  mystic 
"blackball'  of  the  lodgeroom,  that  ominous  "investiga- 
tion committee"  of  the  club  that  retires  so  many 
names  that  are  never  heard  of  afterward,  there  is 
the  conspiracy  of  the  organization  not  to  tell  secrets. 
No  Jew  can  get  into  any  of  the  so-called  social  clubs 
down  town,  the  University  Club  among  them,  but  no 
one  knows  why.  The  "Committee"  is  pledged  never 
to  tell  the  secret,  all  in  the  interest  of  an  efficiency  that 
is  delusive. 

The  sectarian  in  religion  has  brought  organized 
Protestantism  into  the  scandal  and  imbecility  of  today. 
Sectarianism  in  politics  has  brought  Europe  to  tlie 
dire  situation  in  which  we  now  find  it.  The  mad 
Petrine  conviction  that  the  destiny  of  humanity  is 
bound  up,  not  with  the  noble  in  human  nature,  but 
with  the  noble  in  German,  Briton  or  Slav  nature.  It 
assurnes  that  there  is  a  permanent  difference,  a  radi- 
cal distinction,  that  not  only  reaches  back  but  reaches 
forward  to  whatever  is  noble  in  the  future. 

This  Petrine  handicap  of  Christianity  has  extended 
through  the  civic  and  political  organizations  of  the 
world.  A  political  orthodoxy  is  responsible  for  the 
present  situation  of  Europe.  King,  Kaiser  and  Czar 
with  their  military  stafifs  represent  sectarianism  in 
statecraft,  the  blindness  of  patriotism,  the  unscientific 
aspiration,  that  unlikeness  and  antagonism  in  interest 
is  more  profound  than  the  likenesses  and  the  com- 
munity of  interests  that  unite  all  races  and  all  nations 
into  a  brotherhood  that  is  real.  A  recognitioh  of  this 
brotherhood  leads  to  the  efficiency  which  is  for  all 
time,  the  competency  which  we  have  failed  to  reach, 
the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the  race  for  which  we 
pray.  War  is  sectarian  and  you  might  reverse  the 
sentence  and  say  that  in  crippling  sectarianism  there 
is  a  long  war.  So  far  as  there  is  universal  faith  in 
the  common  elements  in  human  nature  just  in  so  far 
shall  we  come  to  the  pacific  order. 

Sir  Thomas  More  said  there  were  few  churches  in 
Utopia,  but  they  were  large.  There  but  few  parsons 
are,  but  they  are  men  of  exceptional  piety  and  scholar- 
ship, and  when  the  services  are  held  they  are  attended 
by  the  whole  population.  This  is  a  solution  that  is  not 
Utopian.  It  is  a  hint  that  has  in  it  intense  practic- 
ability. 

I  told_  you  how  the  Committee  on  the  Parliament 
of  Religions  met  and  met  again  and  failed  to  do  any- 
thing until  they  caught  the  inspiration  of  the  young 
Methodist  minister,  who  said:  "Let  us  see  what  we 
can  do  in  a  WORLD  Parliament !  For  seventeen  days, 
three  times  a  day,  two  great  halls  holding  thirty-five 
hundred  each,  were  crowded,  under  circumstances  by 
no  means  comfortable,  because  people  from  remote 
parts  of  the  world  with  different  names  for  God  and 


varying  rituals  wanted  for  once  to  feel  the  power  of 
a  great  togetherness  of  heart,  so  they  left  their  creeds 
behind  them  at  home  and  came  into  the  consciousness 
of  a  greater  brotherhood. 

Max  Mueller  wrote  some  months  afterward,  "Why 
did  you  not  tell  us  that  you  were  going  to  have  a 
Parliament  of  that  kind.  It  will  be  the  regret  of 
my  life  that  I  was  not  there.  It  would  have  been 
the  culmination  of  my  studies."  We  wrote  him,  "We 
did  tell  you  but  you  would  not  believe  us.  We  hardly 
believed  it  ourselves." 

Some  months  ago  I  talked  with  a  representative  of 
a  religious  body  in  San  Francisco,  regarding  the  com- 
ing Exposition.    I  said,  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
along  the  religious  line?    Are  you  going  to  have  an- 
other Parliament?"    He  replied,  "One  thing  we  do 
know.    We  will  not  have  a  Parliament.    We  do  not 
want  that!    We  have  never  recovered  from  the  Chi- 
cago disaster."    The  Parliament  was  a  potency  that 
endangered  the  potency  of  the  sects.    The  sectarian, 
Peter  like,  was  jealous  of  his  God,  anxious  for  his 
Savior.    He  had  not  studied  the  parables  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  and  the  Golden  Rule.    How  far  can  we 
trust  the  law  of  gravity  outside  of  a  building?  How 
far  can  we  trust  the  multiplication  table  outside  of  the 
counting  room  ?  How  far  can  we  trust  the  Golden  Rule 
without  ceremonies  to  sanctify  it,  and  without  a  con- 
stitution to  qualify  it  and  without  a  committee  to  watch 
it?    The  potency  of  religion  has  been  thwarted,  fet- 
tered, handicapped  by  the  Petrine  influences  in  Chris- 
tianity.   Noble  as  has  been  the  achievement  of  Rome, 
imposing  as  is  its  territory,  it  is  a  vanishing  thing  in 
the  history  of  the  world.    It  will  go  like  all  the  other 
great  hierarchies  have  gone.    Popes  will  lose  their 
power  as  Kings  have.    The  exclusions  of  the  cardi- 
nals become  imbecile,  but  the  universalities  of  love  and 
beauty,  the  awesome  power  of  moon  and  sun,  the  inno- 
cence of  a  newborn  babe,  will  continue  ever  to  appeal 
to  the  human  heart,  and  to  lift  it  Godward.    I  don't 
know  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  that  will  stay, 
for  "Line  in  nature  is  not  found,"  says  Emerson. 
"Unit  and  universe  are  round."    Good  and  bad  there 
are,  better  and  worse  everywhere,  but  there  is  no  line 
that  you  can  survey  between  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
between  Judaism  and  Jesus,  between  the  Hottentot  and 
the  civilized  man.    They  all  have  a  common  nature 
down  there.    They  all  have  a  common  destiny,  I  must 
believe,  up  yonder.    I  don't  know  where  or  how  but 
the  overlapping  territory  in  religion  is  the  sacred 
territory.  There  are  a  hundred  and  sixty-two  diflferent 
sects  in  religion  according  to  the  census  in  the  United 
States,  all  of  them  more  or  less  solicitous  about  their 
boundaries,  but  they  all  affect  the  same  attitude  to- 
ward the  Divine  and  feel  the  same  pangs  of  the  human. 
Our  inefficiencies  are  borne  of  our  cowardice,  and  that 
1  imagine  was  the  most  striking  defect  in  Peter.  The 
same  thing  that  took  the  courage  out  of  him  that 
dark  morning  was  the  power  that  made  him  back- 
water at  Antioch  when  James  came,  leading  him  to 
change  his  plans  and  say:    "It  is  not  safe  to  take  in 
all  these  rag,  tag  and  bobtail.    There  must  be  an  ele- 
ment of  aristocracy  if  it  is  to  succeed."    There  is  a 
lack  of  courage  that  stands  in  the  way  of  making  the 
overlapping  territory  the  central  thing  in  religion. 

Some  years  ago  I  lectured  in  a  little  town  down 
state.  I  was  cheered  by  seeing  a  sign  on  a  church, 
"The  Progressive  Church."    I  said  that  is  mine,  I 
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want  to  see  about  the  progressive  church.  I  inquired 
about  it  and  found  it  was  a  progressive  branch,  a 
schism  from  the  Dunkards,  and  the  great  element  of 
tlieir  progression  was  that  their  men  might  put  but- 
tons instead  of  hooks  and  eyes  on  their  coats.  The 
parent  church  said,  "You  must  put  hooks  and  eyes," 
but  this  progressive  church  permitted  buttons  but  in- 
sisted on  the  triune  baptism.  They  must  be  placed 
under  the  water  three  times  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
in  the  name  of  the  Son  and  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  order  to  make  the  baptism  efificient.  This 
"progressive  church"  also  stood  fast  on  the  ceremony 
of  the  washing  of  the  feet  which  must  be  done  every 
Sunday. 

It  was  the  joke  of  the  good  Brooke  Herford  that  a 
certain  reformed  church  had  reformed  a  "quarter  of 
an  inch."  How  few  of  us  have  courage  enough  to 
believe  that  human  nature  itself  is  a  good,  safe  ground 
upon  which  to  plant  the  best  Gospel  in  sight.  The 
best  is  none  too  good  for  humanity  at  its  lowest,  and 
the  best  we  can  reach  represents  the  best  in  human 
nature.  If  we  want  efficiency  we  must  rise  into  the 
Pauline  comprehensiveness  and  escape  from  the  Petrine 
handicap. 

Humanity  is  one.  not  only  in  a  common  origin,  but 
one  in  a  common  yearning  which  justifies  religion  in 
predicting  a  common  destiny.  The  sectarian  may  run 
his  trial  lines  where  he  may,  the  dogmatist  build  his 
fences  as  he  pleases,  the  social  upstart  and  the  proud 
representative  of  "leading"  races,  "triumphant"  na- 
tions, "dominant"  stock,  and  all  that,  and  all  that,  but 
their  lines  are  arbitrary ;  their  fences  are  not  only 
cruel  but  they  are  fragile ;  they  tumble.  Talk  as  you 
please  about  sheep  and  goats,  believer  and  skeptic, 
theist  and  atheist.  Christian  and  Pagan,  civilized  and 
savage,  black  and  white,  high  and  low, — science  joins 
hands  with  religion  in  declaring  these  distinctions  more 
rhetorical  than  philosophical ;  more  temporary  than 
permanent.  All  sectarianism  in  the  end  contains  a  lying 
assumption.  All  caste  and  classes  in  the  long  run  are 
convicted  of  audacity  in  trying  to  make  lines  where 
God  has  made  none.  Better  and  worse  there  are 
everywhere ;  best  and  worst  there  must  be  somewhere, 
did  we  but  know  where  to  look  for  them.  But  "good" 
and  "bad"  as  fixed  and  positive  classes  there  are  none 
and  never  will  be.  The  purest  hearts  bear  stains  of 
hatred  and  bitterness  ;  the  blackest  show  touches  of 
beauty,  some  folds  of  spotless  white.  Dig  your  hell 
as  deep  as  you  please,  you  cannot  dig  it  so  deep  but 
what  something  good  and  beautiful  will  be  dragged 
to  the  bottom-most  circles,  if  a  human  soul  goes  there. 
Build  the  walls  of  heaven  as  high  as  the  throne  of 
God,  and  some  weakness  and  wickedness  will  climb 
there,  if  human  nature  goes  there. 

I  cannot  forecast  eternity.  I  know  not  what  the 
infinite  economies  have  in  store  for  the  soul  of  man  ; 
I  am  content  to  wait  the  unrolling  of  the  scroll  to 
my  astonished  gaze,  day  by  day.  But  I  do  believe 
that  the  destiny  of  your  soul  and  mine  is  eternally 
linked  with  that  of  the  lowest  wretch  in  the  city  on 
the  one  hand  and  with  the  peerless  Jesus  on  the  other. 
There  are  invisible  but  indestructible  chains  linking 
the  purest  woman  to  the  coarsest  and  both  move  in  a 
"chain  gang,"  united  ankle  to  ankle,  wrist  to  wrist, 
not  by  a  maligant  fate  but  by  a  benignant  providence. 
It  is  well  for  us  that  it  is  so.  Who  would  dare  ask  to 
be  cut  loose  from  this  far-reaching  destiny,  this  divine 


kinship?  They  talk  of  "saved"  and  "lost"  as  if  the 
immortal  career  of  souls  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
accidents  of  birth,  training,  creed,  inheritance  or  in- 
tuition ;  such  talk  is  false  to  science,  to  prophecy 
and  to  experience.  The  highest  hopes  and  instincts 
of  the  human  heart  say : 

"Let  me  be  damned  with  the  struggling,  toiling, 
pitiful  millions  rather  than  be  saved  with,  the  selfish, 
complacent  and  dogmatic  few,  who  say  'All  souls  are 
the  devil's,  but  God  is  willing  and  able  to  rescue  a  few.' 
who  are  willing  to  cut  themselves  away  from  their  kind 
and  go  to  heaven  in  a  special  train  under  a  bill  of 
exceptions." 

Peter  still  is  dominant  in  the  theology  of  Christen- 
dom, far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  these  days  here  in  Chicago  there  is  a 
bold  attempt  to  federate  the  Christian  churches.  There 
is  a  Federation  of  Christian  Churches  with  a  Univer- 
sity professor  eminent  in  scholarship  at  their  head. 
Read  the  list  of  these  federated  churches !  I  think 
there  are  thirty  of  them.  When  asked  whether  I  want 
to  go  to  Heaven  with  that  federated  crowd,  or  with 
those  outside  and  beyond,  I  replied,  "I  find  the  "Fed- 
eration" leaves  out  the  bards  and  prophets  in  whom  we 
find  most  inspiration.  No  Unitarian  or  Universalist 
or  Independent  must  be  allowed  to  pass  into  this 
federation  of  "Christian  Churches"  because  as  the 
leaders  tell  you  they  want  efficiency,  they  want  prac- 
tical results,  so  they  want  those  who  are  confined  in 
the  cylinder  where  the  steam  will  generate  such.  The 
world  shivers  today  for  the  want  of  the  shelter  that 
religious  fellowship  and  love  and  sympathy  might 
give,  had  the  processes  of  the  spirit  not  been  hindered 
by  the  sectarian  lines  of  the  world.  These  "Feder- 
ated Churches" — Heaven  save  the  mark — are  today 
guilty  of  an  impiety  that  the  Roman  soldiers  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross  would  not  perpetrate.  When  it  came 
to  the  last  garment,  "woven  from  the  top  throughout 
without  seam,"  even  the  flippant  soldiers  would  not 
lay  destructive  hands  on  it.  "We  will  not  divide  this 
garment,  but  preserve  its  integrity  and  give  it  to  him 
who  receives  the  successful  lot." 

I  wish  I  might,  as  I  must  every  Sunday,  try  to 
bring  this  sermon  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  today. 
No,  it  is  not  the  Kaiser,  the  Czar  or  the  King  of  Eng- 
land who  is  responsible.  It  is  the  deep-rooted  fal- 
lacy of  Christendom  that  can  be  traced  in  its  malign 
influence  all  the  way  down  from  poor,  impetuous 
Peter  to  the  lagt  mustered  soldier  under  arms,  the 
innocent  peasant,  who  leaves  behind  him  starving  wife 
and  crying  children,  to  destroy  his  brothers,  with  no 
sin  to  justify  it.  It  is  a  culmination  of  sectarianism 
which  in  the  last  analysis  is  born  out  of  the  conceit  of 
descent,  an  aristocracy  of  the  present,  a  cowardice  in 
regard  to  the  future. 

Give  us  courage.  Father,  to  rise  above  our  prejudices, 
to  lay  aside  our  conceits  and  to  find  Thee  in  the  out- 
reaching  love  of  the  human  heart,  in  the  broadening  fel- 
lowship of  humankind.  Amen. 


"A  friend  in  need" — my  neighbor  said  to  me — 
"A  friend  indeed  is  what  I  mean  to  be  ; 
In  time  of  trouble  I  will  come  to  you, 
And  in  the  hour  of  need  you'll  find  me  true." 

I  thought  a  bit  and  took  him  by  the  hand  : 
"My  friend,"  said  I,  "you  do  not  understand 
The  inner  meaning  of  that  simple  rhyme, 
A  friend  is  what  the  heart  needs  all  the  time." 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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Art  Aids  the  Humanities  in  the  War  Play  "Moloch" 


At  last,  art  has  come  effectively  to  the  defense  of 
the  humanities  in  this  dire  emergency  in  human  civ- 
ilization. Art  is  always  at  the  service  of  peace.  It 
is  the  ultimate  refutation  of  the  sophistries  of  war 
and  the  platitudes  of  conventional  statesmanship.  Art 
always  builds  on  the  truths  that  are  universal  and 
on  the  common  humanities.  When  Vereschagin  sim- 
ply transferred  the  truths  of  the  battlefield  to  his  can- 
vas it  was  such  a  demonstration  against  war  that  it 
compelled  the  militant  centers  of  Europe  to  deny  his 
pictures  exhibition  room.  The  Baroness  von  Suttner's 
realistic  descriptions  of  the  battlefield,  plain,  honest 
interpretations  of  the  camp,  confounded  the  cabinet 
officers,  compelled  the  civilized  world  to  take  new 
reckoning  of  the  situation. 

It  is  significant  that  the  most  effective  exposition 
of  the  horrors  of  war  and  exposure  of  the  fallacies 
that  fire  belligerent  nations  with  murderous  patroitism 
has  been  produced  by  the  hand  of  an  American  woman. 

Judging  from  the  standpoint  of  art,  "Moloch,"  now 
being  performed  at  the  Powers  Theater,  is  a  most 
notable  creation.  Were  its  scenes  not  so  grewsome 
and  its  lesson  less  effective,  it  would  be  destined  to  a 
great  run.  It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  truth 
about  war  and  warlike  men  and  maneuvers  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  will  endure.  This  play  is  not 
destined  to  become  a  matinee  favorite. 

Two  forces  will  work  against  its  popularity.  One, 
the  timid  recoil  from  disagreeable  facts,  the  people 
who  do  not  wish  to  go  to  a  theater  to  be  harrowed, 
who  think  that  "life  is  sufficiently  grewsome  anyhow 
and  that  the  theater  should  relieve  its  tension."  These 
people  will  not  go  to  see  "Moloch-"  Then  there 
are  the  people  who  believe  that  the  country  is  in 
danger  from  some  imaginary  "nerveless  pacifists,"  the 
"cowardly  men,"  who  believe  that  the  bayonet  and  the 
cannon  are  survivals  of  brute  weapons  that  are  to  be 
outgrown. 

The  editors  and  preachers  who  want  to  secure  peace 
by  provoking  war,  the  army  and  navy  "league"  men 
who  are  carrying  on  a  gum-shoe  campaign  among 
business  men,  trying  to  impress  them  with  the  fear 
that  the  nation  that  has  been  undisturbed  by  an  out- 
side power  for  over  a  century  is  liable  at  any  time 
to  fall  a  victim  to  some  invading  power  because  of 
the  inadequacy  of  our  navy  and  the  inferiority  of  our 
army;  such  people  will  do  what  they  can  to  break 
the  force  of  this  tremendously  strong  exhibition  not 
only  of  the  accursedness  of  war  but  of  its  imbecility, 
the  foolishness  of  battlefield  patriotism  and  the  mili- 
tary wastefulness  of  national  resources. 

Holbrook  Blinn's  company  has  left  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  the  rendition  of  this  powerful  drama.  It 
is  a  company  of  common  people,  reflecting  the  ordi- 
nary experiences  in  times  of  war.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  melodramatic  in  it.  The  points  are  made  with- 
out argument. 

There  is  no  speechmaking.  The  dialogue  is  crisp, 
abrupt  and  marv-elously  simple.  From  the  little  boy 
to  the  sophisticated  bachelor  professor,  so  militant  in 
spirit,  so  solicitous  of  his  goldfish,  there  is  a  sup- 
pressed force,  restrained  energy.  Every  actor  com- 
pels attention  and  contributes  to  the  artistic  finish. 

The  lines  are  so  brief  and  terse  and  telling  that 
they  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  drama  was  born 


out  of  an  emotion  that  could  not  be  wholly  suppressed, 
out  of  an  agony  that  must  find  expression. 

Such  a  masterpiece  as  this  does  not  need  to  carry 
its  foot  notes  on  to  the  stage.  The  characters  have 
no  occasion  to  interpret  themselves,  they  are  self- 
interpreting.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  study  of  this 
drama  from  the  conclusions  which  it  enforces. 

How  inevitable  and  swift  are  the  savageries  of 
war!  But  the  highest  cost  of  these  savageries  are 
not  represented  by  the  burnt  homes,  the  ruined  or- 
chards or  the  physical  wrecks,  but  by  the  spiritual  de- 
generacy. 

How  has  this  plain  gentleman,  a  man  of  refinement, 
devoted  to  his  home,  a  loving  father  and  tender  hus- 
band, by  a  few  months  of  war  become  degenerate 
by  the  dissipations  incident  to  the  camp  life!  The 
younger  brother  comes  home  paralyzed  by  a  bullet 
from  the  enemy,  which  chained  him  for  life  to  his 
wheeled  chair.  The  older  brother  comes  home  para- 
lyzed of  will,  wrecked  by  rum,  nerveless  and  helpless. 

How  cruel  are  the  superficial  alignments  of  war! 
The  young  chemist,  the  physician  with  high  ideals, 
with  dreams  of  future  conquests  of  disease,  betrothed 
to  a  charming  maiden,  because  he  was  a  "for- 
eigner" must  go  home  to  fight  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  to  take  up  arms  against  those  whom  he  loved, 
to  be  destroyed  by  those  who  loved  him  and  whom 
he  had  served.  In  this  drama  we  see  the  conven- 
tionally patriotic  mother,  proud  of  her  military  ances- 
try, one  who  has  "lived  through  two  wars"  and  who 
sent  her  "little  boy"  away  with  her  blessing,  brought 
at  last  by  grief  to  respect  the  mother  in  her  heart 
above  the  call  of  "patriotism,"  that  changed  the 
enemies  of  one  war  into  the  allies  of  another.  The 
sophistries  of  the  academic  uncle  are  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  newspapers,  even  in  this  democratic  land 
of  ours. 

No  one  conversant  with  the  facts  of  war  can  accuse 
the  author  of  "Moloch"  of  exaggeration.  Any  old 
soldier  who  saw  service  from  '61  to  '65,  in  the  most 
intelligent  war  ever  waged  can  verify  these  experi- 
ences out  of  his  own  experiences  or  those  of  his  imme- 
diate comrades. 

Unless  this  drama  be  interdicted  by  a  public  senti- 
ment akin  to  that  which  intercepted  the  Vereschagin 
exhibits  in  Europe,  because  the  truth  is  told  too 
plamly,  "Moloch"  is  destined  to  have  a  great  career 
as  a  stage  play.  If  it  falls  short  of  this  for  the  rea- 
sons ascribed,  it  will  still  stay  in  literature  as  a  great 
work  of  art,  charged  with  humanity,  a  contribution 
to  contemporary  statesmanship,  an  exposition  of  the 
fallacies  of  war  lords  and  militant  legislators.  The 
dictum  of  the  man  of  battle,  that  "so  long  as  man 
remains  war  will  remain,"  is  refuted  bv  the  play  itself. 
Intelligence  will  dismantle  the  hosts.'  A  realization 
of  the  simple  facts  of  the  battlefield  will  vitalize  our 
religion,  summon  our  boasted  Christianity  to  the  front, 
and  war  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past  as  dueling 
feudalism,  the  "rack,"  the  "wheel,"  the  "thumbscrew/' 
the  "iron  maiden"  are  things  of  the  past.  The  cannon 
and  the  bayonet  will  be  relegated  to  the  same  museum, 
and  this  woman's  brain,  quickened  by  a  woman's 
heart,  interpreted  by  the  masterly  companv  of  Hol- 
brook Blinn,  will  help  bring  about  this  consummation. 

The  citizens  of  Chicago  cannot  afford  to  miss  this 
great  contribution  to  the  issues  of  the  dav.  and  splen- 
did display  of  dramatic  art  and  skill. 

The  Chicago  Examiner.  May  25.  1915.     — Jcukiu   Llo\d  JoiteS. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  Ctuntry,  t»  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


A  CORRECTION. 


It  is  the  Rev.  Elizabeth  Padgham 
of  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  that  is  to  ad- 
dress the  "Fellowship  for  Social  Jus- 
tice" during  the  Anniversary  Week 
in  Boston  and  not  Alexander  Padg- 
ham, as  was  stated  in  a  recent  note. 


ANNUAL  CONFIRMATION 
CLASS  ALUMNI  BANQUET. 


On  the  evening  of  May  14th  the 
Confirmation  Class  Alumni  gathered 
in  Emerson  Hall,  at  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Centre,  for  their  twenty- 
sixth  annual  dinner.  Of  the  possible 
seventy  alumni  in  the  city,  thirty  were 
present  and  with  their  guests  made  a 
company  of  over  fifty. 

After  the  time-honored  dinner  of 
chicken  and  ham,  which  was  ar- 
ranged by  Amy  Foster,  had  been  fully 
enjoyed,  the  following  program  was 
given: 
Song. 

President's  Address  Alice  Thayer 

Reports  of  Secretary-Treasurer.. 

 Edith  Lobdell 

Welcome  to  Class  of  1915  

 Cleaver  Thayer 

Response   Catherine  Collins 

Song. 

What  the  Alumni  Are  Doing — 
Adah  Whitcomb      Edith  Lobdell 
Helen  Johnson      Joseph  Hanson 

Our  Friend  and  Pastor  

 Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 

Our  Chorus  of  I^aith  

 Response  by  Alumni 

Song  The  Crowing  Day 

Benediction. 
The  president  asked  that  a  com- 
mittee from  the  Alumni  be  offered  to 
the  other  agencies  at  the  Lincoln 
Centre  to  help  with  the  general  prop- 
aganda of  peace  with  the  idea  of  en- 
larging the   work  through   the  non- 


resident alumni.  Later  in  the  even- 
ing a  motion  for  such  a  committee 
was  carried.  The  committee  will 
work  during  the  summer  and  have 
plans  ready  for  an  early  start  in  the 
fall. 

Adah  Whitcomb,  the  successful 
head  of  the  largest  branch  of  the  Chi- 
cago Public  Library,  talked  on  the 
"Business  of  Being  a  Librarian." 
Helen  Johnson,  a  freshman  at  the 
LIniversity  of  Chicago,  gave  her  ideas 
on  the  choosing  of  a  vocation.  Edith 
Lobdell,  who  for  several  years  has 
been  composing  for  the  piano, 
played  several  selections  of  her  own 
composition,  and  Joseph  Hanson  told 
what  it  means  to  be  in  business  and 
how  much  he  tried  to  carry  the  ideals 
of  his  Confirmation  Class  training  in- 
to his  work. 

Perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  even- 
ing was  when  Mr.  Jones,  after  he  had 
spoken  his  kind,  friendly  words  which 
always  mean  so  much  to  his  young 
pupils,  took  up  the  copy  of  "Unity 
Hymns  and  Chorals,"  which  has  all 
the  class  mottos,  and  called  the  roll 
of  the  classes.  Representatives  of 
the  various  classes  rose  as  their  nu- 
merals were  called  and  named  over 
those  who  had  been  with  them,  and  if 
possible,  what  they  were  doing.  The 
names  of  many  absent  ones  were  re- 
called and  reminiscences  were  in- 
dulged in.  The  whole  spirit  of  the 
evening  was  one  of  fellowship  and  a 
desire  for  renewed  efforts. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year 
are:  Robert  Hammond,  president; 
Ruth  Lobdell,  vice-president;  and 
Helen  Johnson,  secretary-treasurer. 

A.  c.  T. 


PROPERTY  LOSS  IN  THE  WAR. 


At  the  end  of  December,  M.  Henri 
Masson,  Avocat  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  Brussels,  placed  the  loss  to 
Belgium  at  over  $1,000,000,000.  The 
main  items  in  his  account  were  $235,- 
000,000  in  the  destruction  of  buildings 
and  trade  in  the  cities  of  Liege,  Lou- 
vain,    Namur,   Charleroi,   Malines,  Di- 


nant,  Alost,  Tirlemont,  Ternionde,  and 
."^erschot.  The  loss  in  Antwerp  and 
vicinity  was  estimated  at  $100,000,000. 
Damage  in  rural  districts  to  crops,  cat- 
tle and  Iniildings  was  placed  at  $280,- 
000,000  and  to  state  buildings,  railways, 
bridges,  roads,  etc.,  $240,000,000.  Finally, 
interruption  of  trade,  loss  of  pay,  etc., 
was  put  down  as  $200,000,000.  Three- 
months  have  elapsed  since  this  compila- 
tion was  made. 

That  part  of  France  occupied  by  Ger- 
man armies  since  September  represents 
about  4  per  cent  of  the  Republic,  in 
which  8  per  cent  of  the  French  popula- 
tion lives.  An  officer  of  the  Credit 
Foncier  has  computed  the  territory  un- 
der occupation  to  have  a  value  of  $1,- 
900,000,000,  or  7  per  cent  of  the  entire 
land  value  of  France.  The  commercial 
and  industrial  implements  of  the  re- 
gion are  appraised  at  11  per  cent  of 
the  total.  All  of  the  Department  of 
Ardennes,  55  per  cent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Aisne,  12  per  cent  of  Marne, 
25  per  cent  of  Meurthe  and  Moselle, 
30  per  cent  of  Meuse,  70  per  cent  of 
Nord,  and  from  10  to  25  per  cent  of 
several  other  departments  are  under 
German  control.  In  this  territory  im- 
mense property  destruction  has  occurred. 
In  Rheims  alone  the  loss  is  said  to  have 
been  $250,000,000.  In  Lille  the  damage 
has  been  almost  as  great.  The  fugitive 
population  numbers  several  millions.  A 
very  conservative  figure  of  property  de- 
struction would  be  $1,500,000,000.  France 
last  month  appropriated  $100,000,000  for 
loans  to  small  business  interests  who 
had  been  ruined  by  the  war  about  them. 

When  the  Russians  made  their  first 
raid  into  East  Prussia  they  did  $250,- 
000,000  worth  of  property  damage. 
Since  then  towns  that  were  partially 
destroyed  have  been  wiped  out  of  exist- 
ence in  being  caught  between  the  fire 
of  the  opposing  armies.  In  Poland 
devastation  as  complete  as  in  parts  of 
Belgium  has  occurred,  not  only  in  little 
villages  but  in  great  cities.  So  the  prop- 
erty loss  at  the  eastern  battle  front  has 
probably  not  been  less  than  $750,000,- 
000  to  $1,000,000,000.  One  authority 
estimates  a  loss  of  $500,000,000  worth 
of  steel  in  the  sinking  of  merchant  ships 
and  war  vessels,  and  this  constitutes  only 
a  part  of  their  total  cost.  One,  there- 
fore, can  conceive  the  property  loss  of 
the  war  to  date  to  have  been  four  or 
five  billions  of  dollars.  Judge  E.  A. 
Gary,  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  believes  this  loss  in 
eighteen  months  of  war  will  be  $35,- 
000,000,000.— From  "What  the  War  Is- 
Costing  Europe,"  by  Charles  F.  Speare, 
in  the  American  Review  of  Reviews  for 
April. 


THE  WAR'S  COST  AS  REVEALED- 
BY  GOVERNMENT  LOANS 
AND  ESTIMATES. 


One  cannot  go  far  wrong  in  footing 
up  the  operating  cost  of  the  war  if  one- 
follows  closely  the  government  loans; 
and  the  frequent  estimates  made  be- 
fore the  British  Commons  by  Premier 
Asquith  or  Lloyd  George,  by  Finance 
Minister  Ribot  of  France,  and  in  the 
German  Reichstag,  of  the  daily  toll  to 
the  Allies  and  their  opponents.  From 
these  sources  we  have  official  sanction 
for  tlie  use  of  the  following  figures  of 
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the  military  and  naval  cost  from  August 
1  to  April  1 : 

Great  Britain   $2,000,000,000 

France    1,750,000,000 

Russia    2,000,000,000 

Germany,  including  Turkey  2,500,000,000 
Austria-Hungary    1,500,000,000 

On  the  side  of  the  Allies  there  is  a 
further  cost  of,  say  $200,000,000,  for 
services  of  Belgium,  Serbia  and  Japan. 
Mobilization  has  cost  Holland  and 
Switzerland  fully  $150,000,000,  and  if 
we  use  the  minimum  figure,  its  cost  to 
Italy  has  been  $300,000,000.  This  gives 
an  actual  and  verifiable  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $10,500,000,000,  equaling  the  com- 
bined direct  and  indirect  costs  of  the 
Napoleonic  and  Civil  wars,  the  two 
most  expensive  of  the  last  four  genera- 
tions, and  we  will  not  include  in  it 
$200,000,000  which  Spain  has  had  to 
raise  to  meet  her  deficit. — From  "What 
the  War  Is  Costing  Europe,"  by  Charles 
F.  Speare,  in  the  American  Review  of 
Reviews  for  April. 
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Phone  Douglas  3882 


Established  1873 


Wm.  Wilson 

Dealer  in 

Paints,  Oils, Varnishes,  Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery  and  Hardware 

We  Give  National  Mileage  Coupons  with 
All  Cash  Purchases 


3831-33  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 


Chicago 


R.  Franz 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries  and 
Meats 

Fresh  Vegetables  and  Fruits  in  Season 
Telephone,  Douglas  7014 

732-734  East  39th  Street     -  Chicago 


TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR  THE 

LIBERAL  MINISTRY 

Including  special  courses  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  Parish  Assistants, 
Sunday  School  Directors,  Headworkers  of 
Church  Settlements  and  Club  Leaders. 
Open  to  men  and  women.  Modern,  un- 
dogmatic,  scholarly,  practical.  Liberal 
scholarship  provisions,  including  two  sum- 
mer sessions  at  The  University  of  Chicago. 
Traveling  fellowship  yielding  $810.  Reli- 
gious education  and  social  service  insti- 
tutes during  the  summer  quarter  open  to 
special    students    with    scholarship    aid.  ' 

Apply  to  F.  C.  Southworth,  President 
MEADVILLE    THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 
Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 


Trade  Marks 

DCSIGNS 

Copyrights  &c. 

AriTone  sending  a  Bketoh  and  description  mnr 
qnlclcly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  proliably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  conQdential.  HANDBOOK  onPateuto 
sent  free.  Oldest  acencv  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  throuirh  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without;  cbarse,  in  the 

Scientific  flitierican, 

A  Tiandsomely  ilhistraf  ed  weekly.  Larerest  cir- 
culation of  any  scieiititio  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year;  four  months,  JL  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

IWUNN  &  Broadwa,,  [^gy^  YOfk 

Branch  Office,  figj  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FONGER'S 

Sanitary  Bakery 

Special  Orders 
Cakes  and  Pies  of  All  Kinds 


3852  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 


Phone,  Douglas  5962 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 


Milk 


KVANSTON 


MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Cream  ::  Butter  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY   NOT  HAVE  THE  BEST? 
4221-4229  State  Street 

Telephone*  at  all  Division  Offices 

OAK  PARK 


CHICAGO 


A  New  Customer 

FOR 

Ira  J.  Mix  Dairy  Company 

361  East  30th  Street 

Phone,  Douglas  515-516 

MEANS 

You  receive  $1.00  provided 
customer  deals  with  us  60  days; 
if  goods  and  service  are  satisfac- 
tory, we  shall  expect  the  customer 
to  continue  longer. 

Customer's  Name  


Address 

Sender's  Name  

Address  
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Schumann 
&  Company 

CLEANERS  OF 

Fancy  Gowns 
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All  About? 


J-JAS  the  whole  world  gone  stark  mad  over  a  very  foolish  and  trivial 
question?    Are  swords  rattling,  cannon  rumbling,  mailed  armour 
glistening  just  because  Russia  wanted  to  show  her  love  for  the  little 
brother — Servia  ? 

Tear  aside  the  curtain  of  Europe's  politics  and  see 
the  grim  and  sinister  game  of  chess  that  is  being  played. 
See  upon  what  a  slim,  yet  desperate,  excuse  the  sacred 
lives  of  millions  may  be  sacrificed.    Read  the  hiitory 
of  the  past  one  hundred  years,  as  written  by  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  learn 
the  naked,  shameful  truth.    Just  to  get  you  started  as  a 
Review  of  Reviews  subscriber,  we  make  you  this  extra- 
ordinary offer.    We  will  give  to  you 


FREE! 


Duruy's  History  of  the  World 
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2,000,000  copies  hanje  been  sold  in  France  alone — just  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  inner  councils  of  Europe  during  the  past  one 
hundred  years.    Read  in  these  entrancing  pages  how  Russia 
has  for  years  craftily  been  trying  to  escape  from  her  darkness — 
to  get  a  year-round  open  port,  with  its  economic  freedom. 

Read  how  Germany  and  Austria,  fearful  of  the  monster's 
latent  strength,  have  been  trying  to  checkmate  her  and  how  / 
they  have  pinned  all  in  tliis  last,  supreme  stake.  ' 


The  Lesson  of  the  Past 


IS 


Mor 


master   of  the  pen  shows   you  the  elory  that  wa«  Greece's  / 
and  the  erandeur  that  was  Rome's.     He  Euidcs  you  through  the  / 
Middle  Ases.  the  picturesque  old  days  of  feudalism  and  the  crusades;  / 
throueb  the  Renaissance  up  to  contemporaneous  history,  which  Prof.    /  Review 
Grosi'enor  completes  in  brilliant  manner.    In  the  story  of  the  past   /  of 
lie  the  secrects  of  today.    And  you  will  understand  them  better  when   /  Review*, 
you  get  the  Rei-iew  of  Reriews  for  a  yeai — for  the  Review  of  Re-   /     Sftlrring  PI., 
views  will  give  you  a  sane  interpretation  of  the  evenlsthat  are  taking    /        N«w  York: 
place  with  such  rapidity.    It  is  not  enough  to  read  the  daily  news    /  Send  me.  on  ap- 
repons.  Yourability  to  comprehend  conditions,  and  to  discuss  them    /  proval.  charges  piid 

br  you.  Duruy's  His- 
tory of  the  World  in  4 
volumes  bound  in  cloth. 
Also  enter  my  name  for 
the  Review  of  Reviews  for 
one   year.    If    I    keep  the 
books.  I  will  remit  in  10  days 
25  cents  for  shipping   and  %\ 
per  month  for  three  months  for 
the  magazine  and  retain  the  His- 
tory of  the  World  without  cbirge. 
Otherwise  I  will,  within  10  days,  re- 
rciurn  the  books  at  your  expenie. 


rationally  depends  on  a  true  interpretation  of  the  meaning  and  the 

reason  why"  of  events.    In  your  mind  you  must  bring  order 
out  of  chaos — and  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  do  it  for  you 

Get  the 
REVIEW  of  REVIEWS 

for  a  Year 

Send 


Send  the  coupon  only.     It  brings  the 
y  whole   set  —  four    volumes  —  charges 

Wo  prepaid  —  absolutely  free.     All  we 

ask  is  that — after  you  get  the  books 
iney  andllkctbem — you  send  25  cents    r  f, 
for  snipping  and  11.00  a  monlh  for  three  month-     ^  naTiu. 
to  pay  for  the  Review  of  Reviews.   If  the  books    g  .jj 
aren't  worth  more  than  you  pay  for  books  and  magazine  to-     '  -"(frist 
gcthcr,  send  them  back  at  our  expense.    But  be  prompt.  The    f  ^  . 

world-wide  fame  of  Duruy  will  make  these  5.000  sets  dis-    /  ..      ^         ,  ,   

appear  from  our  stock  loom  at  once.    Send  your  coupon    /   ■,,  1°'  c^sh  with  order  send  only  tJ.OO  »n4  we 

today-and  be  in  lime.  /  ''tk ''''?'':°|/ "^f 

'       The  beautiful  %  leather  set  costs  only  a  few  cents 

!»•        /B-s        n  niuvX    ^"^^  *       °'         luxurious  binding,  change  3 
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SPECIAL  EDITION 

For  Free  Distribution  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 

We  are  glad  to  hand  to  our  readers  this  double  number  of  Unity  which  is  dedicated  to 
the  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition.  A  special  number  is  printed  for  free  distri- 
bution, and  grateful  acknowledgment  is  here  made  to  the  Unitarians  of  the  Pacific  Coast  who 
have  kindly  consented  to  aid  in  the  distribution  from  their  headquarters  in  the  Palace  of 
Education. 


GOETHALS 


A  man  went  down  to  Panama, 

Where  many  a  man  had  died, 
To  slit  the  sliding  mountains 

And  lift  the  eternal  tide : 
A  man  stood  up  in  Panama, 

And  the  mountains  stood  aside. 

The  Power  that  wrought  the  tide  and  peak. 

Wrought  mightier  the  seer; 
And  the  One  who  made  the  isthmus. 

He  made  the  engineer, 
And  the  good  God  he  made  Goethals, 

To  cleave  the  hemisphere. 

The  reek  of  fevered  ages  rose 

From  poisoned  jungle  and  strand. 
Where  the  crumbling  wrecks  of  failure 

Lay  sunk  in  the  torrid  sand — 
Derelicts  of  old  desperate  hopes 

And  venal  contraband: 

Till  a  mind  glowed  white  through  the  yel- 
lov/  mist 

And  purged  the  poison-mold. 
And  the  wrecks  rose  up  in  labor, 

And  the  fever's  knell  was  tolled. 
And  the  keen  mind  cut  the  world-divide, 

Untarnished  by  world  gold: 

So  nevermore  the  tropic  routes 

Need  poleward  warp  and  veer, 
But  on  through  the  Gates  of  Goethals, 

The  steady  keels  shall  steer. 
Where  the  tribes  of  men  are  led  towards  peace 

By  the  prophet-engineer. 

— Percy  Mackaye. 

From  "The  Present  Hour,"  a  book  of  poems  by  Percy  Mackaye,  by  permission  of  the  pubHshers, 

the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 


For  a  poet  wrought  in  Panama 

With  a  continent  for  his  theme. 
And  he  wrote  with  flood  and  fire 

To  forge  a  planet's  dream. 
And  the  derricks  rang  his  dithyrambs. 
And  his  stanzas  roared  in  steam. 

But  the  poet's  mind,  it  is  not  his 

Alone,  but  a  million  men's : 
Far  visions  of  lonely  dreamers 

Meet  there  as  in  a  lens, 
And  lightnings,  pent  by  stormy  time, 
Leap  through,  with  flame  intense: 

So  from  our  age  three  giants  loom 
To  vouch  man's  venturous  soul: 
Amundsen  on  his  ice-peak. 
And  Peary  from  his  pole. 
And  midway,  where  the  oceans  meet, 
Goethals — beside  his  goal: 

Where  old  Balboa  bent  his  gaze, 

He  leads  the  liners  through, 
And  the  Horn  that  tossed  Magellan 

Bellows  a  far  halloo, 
For  where  the  navies  never  sailed, 
Steamed  Goethals  and  his  crew; 
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Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 

Special  Number. 

Not  many  of  the  Unity  staff  or  its  farther  away 
readers  can  enjoy  the  splendid  vision  at  the  Golden 
Gate  or  take  part  in  the  stimulating  proceedings  of  con- 
ferences, councils,  conventions  and  congresses  that 
will  follow  in  hrilliant  succession  through  the  summer 
days.  But  none  of  us  want  to  be  counted  wholly  out 
of  it,  so  we  send  this  "Special  Number"  of  Unity 
across  the  mountains  with  some  account  of  the  words 
and  works  of  the  activities  most  intimately  connected 
with  it.  Indeed,  all  of  which  activities,  it  mav  be 
said,  were  born  out  of  Unity's  loins,  are  children 
of  its  dreams,  whose  care  and  growth,  as  well  as  their 
birth,  are  largely  indebted  to  its  fostering  care. 

First,  then  Unity  makes  its  bow  to  any  new  friends 
it  ma}'  find  under  the  sunny  skies  and  on  the  radiant 
grounds  of  the  exposition,  as  well  as  grasping  the 
hands  of  old  friends  in  true  conservative  style  by 
printing  its  traditions.  We  \v\\\  let  its  past  interpret 
its  present,  and  indicate  its  still  um-ealized  but  ever 
pursued  hopes. 

Unity  first  saw  the  light  of  day  on  the  first  of 
March,  1878,  so  it  is  now  in  its  thirty-eighth  year, 
still  in  the  adolescent  period,  still  young  and  hopeful. 
It  was  launched  under  the  name  of  The  Pamphlet 
Mission,  with  the  names  of  Robert  Collyer,  Chicago, 
W.  C.  Gannett  of  St.  Paul,  Jenkin  LI.  Jones  of  Janes- 
ville,  C.  W.  Wendte'of  Cincinnati,  and  J.  C.  Learned 
of  St.  Louis,  as  publishing  committee ;  Miss  Frances 
L.  Roberts  of  Chicago,  business  agent ;  J.  T.  Sunder- 
land of  Chicago  and  George  W.  Cooke  of  Grand 
Haven,  Mich.,  editors  of  its  "Notes  and  News." 
Robert  Collyer  wrote  the  greeting. 

We  want  to  make  this  Pamphlet  Mission  go  like  a 
benediction  among  liberal  thinkers  all  through  the  West ; 
to  feel,  when  the  work  gets  fairly  under  way,  that  our  little 
messenger  is  the  most  welcome  visitor,  especially  in  the 
lonely  homes  and  thinly  scattered  communities  of  free  relig- 
ious thinkers,  that  ever  comes.  We  trust  they  will  look  for 
it  then  as  one  of  their  choice  blessings  and  find  nobler  uses 
in  it  than  we  can  yet  dream  of.  But  this  can  only  be  done 
as  those  who  are  like-minded  with  ourselves  take  hold  with 
us,  and  spread  the  news  far  and  wide,  of  its  birth  and 
promise;  subscribe  for  as  many  copies  as  they  can  well 
afford  to  and  send  them  out  where  they  know  they  will  be  a 
blessing.  .  .  .  We  need  not  say  that  our  whole  desire  is  to 
promote  God's  truth.  If  there  should  ever  be  any  money  in 
the  venture,  it  will  go  right  back  in  the  publication,  to  the 
last  cent,  so  as  to  make  it  still  more  worthy  and  more 
useful.  And  we  cannot  doubt  that  if  all  our  friends  will 
take  hold  with  us,  the  Pamphlet  Mission  will  grow  in  time 
to  be  one  of  the  choicest  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  truth 
we  can  possibly  desire. 

Following  this  genial  and  hopeful  greeting  from 

the  then  pastor  of  Unity  Church,  Chicago,  came  the 

prospectus,  which  said : 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  a  fortnightly  series  of  relig- 
ious pamphlets  on  "The  Unity,"  "The  Evolution,"  "The  Doc- 


trines," "The  Bibles"  and  "The  Leaders  of  Religion";  on  the 
"Relation  of  Religion  to  Science,"  to  "Devotion  and  Con- 
duct," and  on  kindred  topics,  written  by  men  whose  word 

combines  liberal  thought  with  religious  feeling   We  hope 

that  each  number  will  make  good  the  promise  of  its  title; 

e.,  that  each  will  stand  for  real  freedom  of  mind,  for  real 
fellowship  between  differing  minds,  and  as  most  important 
of  all,  for  character  as  the  test  and  essence  of  religion. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  six  months  the  new  volume 

announced : 

With  this  number  we  enter  upon  a  new  volume  and  hoist 
to  the  mast-head  a  new  name.  "What's  in  a  name?"  Much. 
The  Pamphlet  Mission  did  not  meet  with  general  favor  as  a 
name.    We  trust  it  will  be  different  with  Unity. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  Unity  was 

enlarged  and  H.  M.  Simmons,  then  of  Kenosha,  was 

editor-in-charge,  and  its  position  was  thus  stated  by 

the  new  editor  in  its  greeting: 

Unity  will  aim  to  be  as  unsectarian  as  its  name.  Many 
of  its  contributors  are  indeed  Unitarians;  but  the  better 
Unitarians  hold  that  name  in  no  sectarian  sense,  and  are,  as 
Dr.  Bellows  said,  "a  sect  only  in  their  opposition  to  sec- 
tarianism." They  aim  not  to  divide,  but  to  unite.  The  old 
theologic  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  from  which  the  name 
came,  has  led  logically  and  historically  to  a  belief  in  the 
unity  of  all  religion,  and  of  the  race.  So  we  have  long  been 
wont,  in  pronouncing  the  word  Unitarianism,  to  pass  lightly 
over  the  arianism,^  and  lay  all  the  emphasis  on  the  Unite.  And 
now  gladly  dropping  the  ism  and  every  trace  of  sectarian  hiss, 
and  returning  to  the  root  of  the  word,  in  which  its  historic 
meaning  and  real  spirit  lie,  we  proclaim  our  faith  in  UNITY. 

This,  too,  is  the  word  in  which  modern  thought  centers. 
History  is  showing  that  all  religions  are  one;  ethn-  'ogy  that 
humanity  is  one;  biology  that  all  life  is  one;  chemistry  that 
the  earth  is  one;  and  astronomv  that  all  worlds  are  one.  Our 
paper  aims  to  be  faithful  to  this  rising  truth — the  unity  of 
religions  in  righteousness,  the  unity  of  men  with  each  other 
and  with  nature,  and  the  unity  of  all  in  God.  For  this  truth 
of  unity  will  in  turn  prove  itself  a  gospel,  bringing  a  larger 
charity  and  a  wiser  life  to  men. 

Another  year,  first  of  March,  1880,  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  then  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  senior  editor,  which  position  he  has  since 
occupied.  On  this,  its  third  birthday.  Unity  again 
stated  its  position  as  follows : 

Unity  does  not  stand  for  freedom  alone,  nor  for  fellow- 
ship alone,  nor  for  character  alone  in  religion,  but  for  all 
three  of  these  as  a  con-substantial  trinity.  For  some  we  are 
too  free;  for  some  we  are  too  charitable;  we  hope  that  for 
none  we  are  "too  good."  Not  all  even  of  our  own  house- 
hold seem  to  fully  understand  our  purpose.  When  they  do, 
we  trust  they  will  believe  in  it  enough  to  help  us  to  more 
fully  represent  them. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1884,  it  reiterated  its  pur- 
pose to  "work  for  universal  truths  independent  of 
geographical  lines  and  to  seek  a  broader  fellowship 
than  that  represented  by  any  denominational  name." 

On  the  first  of  May,  1885,  Unity,  up  to  that  date 
issued  semi-monthly,  became  a  weekly,  and  at  that 
time  it  took  occasion  to  say  that  its  work  was  for  the 

Church  of  the  Spirit,  based  on  practical  piety;  the  home 
of  thought,  and  a  fellowship  broader  than  any  sectarian  name, 
and  aglow  with  a  missionary  purpose  to  rationalize  and 
humanize  religion,  that  it  may  the  better  sanctify  the  life  that 
now  is,  and  increase  the  capacity  for  a  life  that  is  to  come. 

We  make  these  citations  from  the  earlier  editorial 

columns  of  Unity,  hoping  that  they  will  show  that 

through  all  the  thirty-seven  years  and  more  Unity 

has  not  been  disloyal  to  the  initial  "heavenly  vision ;" 
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that  it  is  still  traveling  the  road  which  is  ever 


the 


long,  long  road  that  never  arrives,  but  the  years  serve 
as  milestones  to  indicate  its  progress.    The  editorial 
list  alluded  to  above,  grew  until  it  included  the  loving 
fellowship  of  F.  L.  Hosmer,  James  Vila  Blake,  S.  S. 
Hunting,  R.  L.  Herbert,  John  Chadwick,  John  R. 
Effinger,  E.  P.  Powell,  the  last  to  escape  the  tram- 
mels of  the  flesh,   Henry  Doty  Maxson,  William 
Kent,  and  many  others.    Frances  L.  Roberts,  Ellen 
T.  Leonard,  Allen  G.  Jennings  and  Marion  Perkins, 
of  blessed  rhemory.    Celia  Parker  Woolley,  Evelyn 
H.  Walker,  Charles  H.  Kerr,  Frederick  L.  Sanders, 
Cyrus  Osborne  and  Edith  Lackersteen  have  all  ren- 
dered faithful  service  as  assistants  and  office  editors. 
The  Home  Department  has  enlisted  the  co-operation 
of  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells  and  Miss  Cora  Clark 
of   Boston,   Mrs.    E.    E.    Marean.    Mrs.    Ellen  T. 
Leonard,  Mrs.  William  Kent  and  Miss  Katherine 
Jones.    The  Liberal   Worker,   The  Spectator,  The 
Church  of  the  Unity,  The  Unitarian  Advocate,  The 
Alliance,   The   Weekly  Magadne,   The  Educational 
Nezvs,  TJic  Fortnightly  News,  The  Church  Door  Pul- 
pit and  the  Little  Unity  are  names  that  remind  the 
members  of  the  old  guard  of  the  many  papers  that 
were  too  good  to  live,  of  the  little  rills  that  flowed 
into  the  more  persistent  stream  of  Unity. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  Unity  much  was  made  of 
birthdays.  There  were  regular  announcements  of 
new  departments,  changes  of  form  and  type,  and 
additions  to  the  editorial  stafif,  all  of  which  were 
pathetically  hopeful  and  so  full  of  confidence  that 
they  would  be  suspected  of  bumptiousness,  if  they 
had  not  always  been  so  deadly  in  earnest. 

But  "birthdays"  have  become  monotonous.  The 
thirty-seventh  year  has  been  passed  and  it  is  still  mov- 
ing on.  All  these  years  it  has  been  a  labor  of  love. 
Of  course  it  has  never  "paid  its  way,"  but  it  can  say 
with  some  pride  that  it  has  always  paid  its  bills,  ex- 
cept to  those  who  did  not  work  for  pay. 

On  its  thirtieth  birthday  Unity,  still  believing  in  its 
future  and  strongly  entrenched  in  the  permanent  en- 
vironment of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  to  be  noted 
hereafter,  opened  its  -books  for  an  endowment  fund 
of  $30,000.  This  fund  has  been  diligently  pursued 
and  brought  to  a  successful  finish  through  the  effi- 
cient leadership  of  a  Lincoln  Centre  Committee.  We 
expect  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  half  year  volume 
on  the  first  of  September,  1915,  to  present  the  full  list 
of  the  donors  of  the  completed  fund. 

But,  obviously,  the  best  exhibit  of  Unity  and  its 
work  is  told  by  the  story  of  its  children  hereunto 
appended. 


ROBERT  COLLYER 

"Lord,  for  the  names  that  light  the  path  of  Truth  and  Right 

And  Freedom's  way  ; 
lv:)r  all  whose  life  doth  prove  the  might  of  Faith,  Hope,  Love 
The  souls  of  men  to  move. 

Re  praise  t(Tdav  !" 


HENRY  M.  SIMMON: 
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JOHN  WHITE  CHADWICK 


TOWARD  THE  UNKNOWN 


AH  look  gloomy  when  we  are  bearing  south,  or  too  much  to  the 
west,  and  all  arc  beaming  with  joy  when  we  arc  drifting  to  the  north- 
ward, the  farther  the   better. —  Nanscn,   Farthest  North. 

So  it  is  written  in  brave  Nansen's  storj' 
Of  the  good  Fram,  and  all  the  fame  and  glory 
Of  those  stout  hearts  who  further  northward  bore 
Than  any  ship  had  ever  been  before. 

For  them  the  vast  unknown  had  naught  of  fear; 
They  yeartied  for  it  as  for  a  mother  dear 
The  homesick  children  absent  from  her  side: 
As  yearns  the  bridegroom  for  the  tarrying  bride. 

They  knew  Iiovv  many  bitherward  had  come. 
Nor  seen  again  the  pleasant  things  of  home; 
Nor  sent  one  word  of  aught  that  they  had  found 
In  any  dim,  enchanted  sea  or  ground. 

Yet  still  from  out  the  unknown  world  there  came 
\'oices  that  seemed  to  call  them  each  by  name ; 
Voices  of  bergs  that  grind  and  seas  that  roll, 
Tempting  and  spurning  man's  imperial  soul. 

Would  that  it  inight  be  so  with  us  who  keep 
Our  fateful  course  o'er  life's  unmeasured  deep; 
That  we,  as  cheerly,  might  that  mystery  hail, 
Which  is  the  port  of  every  captain's  sail. 

What  though  no  soul  has  ever  yet  returned 

With  news  of  those  for  whom  oiir  hearts  have  yearned 

These  many  years  !     Who  would  not  wish  to  go 

Where  they  have  gone,  what  they  have  learned  to  know  ? 

No  fear !    That  great  unknown  toward  whicli  we  move 
Is  the  wide  sea  of  God's  eternal  love. 
.No  ice-bound  beauteous  desolation  there; 
But  life,  more  life — who  would  not  onward  fare? 
1896.  — Jchii  White  Cliailiuick. 


COIN  IN  ANY  REALM 


With  place,  with  gold,  with  power — oh,  ask  me  not 

With  these  my  little  hour  of  life  to  blot. 

.\  little  hour  indeed !  and  I  would  fain 

Its  moments  spend  in  what  is  worth  its  pain. 

What  traveler  would  faint  through  troublous  lands 

To  gather  only  what  must  leave  his  hands 

The  moment  that  he  takes  his  homeward  ship? 

Earth's  goods  and  gauds  give  every  man  the  slip ; 

But  wealth  of  Thought,  and  richer  wealth  of  Love, 

Must  pass  for  coin  in  any  world  above. 

The  good  to  others  done  while  here  I  strive 

Is  all  at  last  that  shall  my  dying  shrive; 

.\nd  setting  sail,  my  slight  self-conquest's  store 

Is  all  my  freight  if  I  sliall  come  to  shore. 

— James  H.  West. 


THE  HALO 


"One  London  dealer  in  birds  received,  when  the  fashion  was  at  its 
height,  a  single  consignment  of  thirty-two  thousand  dead  humming- 
birds; and  another  received  at  one  time  thirty  thousand  aquatic  birds, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  pairs  of  wings." 

Think  what  a  price  to  pay, 
Faces  so  bright  and  gay, 
Just  for  a  hat ! 
Flowers  unvisited,  mornings  unsung, 
Sea-ranges  bare  of  the  wings  that  o'erswung, — 
Bared  just  for  that ! 

Think  of  the  others,  too, 
Others  and  mothers,  too, 
Bright-Eyes  in  hat ! 
Hear  you  no  mother-groan  floating  in  air, 
Hear  you  no  little  moan, — birdlings  despair, — 
Somewhere,  for  that? 

Caught  'inid  some  mother-work, 
Torn  by  a  hunter  Turk, 
Just  for  your  hat ! 
Plenty  of  mother-heart  yet  in  the  world : 
All  the  more  wings  to  tear,  carefully  twirled, — 
Women  want  that! 

Oh,  but  the  shame  of  it, 
Oh,  but  the  blame  of  it. 
Price  of  a  hat ! 
Just  for  a  jauntiness  brightening  the  street 
This  is  your  halo,  O  faces  so  sweet, — ■ 
Death:  and  for  that! 
Unity,  I[Iay  9,  1885.  — William  C.  Gannett. 


THE  THREEFOLD  TESTIMONY. 


"God  is  love." — St.  John. 
"God  is  the  Summit  of  Truth." — Emerson. 
"God  is  the  Best  that  man  can  know." — Matthew  Arnold. 
Still  "from  faith  to  faith"  uplifted. 

Living  out  his  sense  of  Right, 
Man  moves  Godward  through  the  ages 
Climbing  slow  from  height  to  height. 

"Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit" — 

So  the  earlier  souls  confess: 
We,  their  latest  heirs,  inherit 

Love  and  Truth  and  Righteousness. 

Christ-like  Love,  the  Eternal  Human, 
Shall  walk  with  us  through  all  time. 

Righteousness,  the  Eternal  Helpful, 
Lift  us  toward  the  Truth  sublime. 

Sotnething  grander  than  our  finite, 
Something  higher  than  our  best, 

All  enfolding,  all  upholding, 
To  the  soul  made  manifest. 

This  is  God,  the  great  Eternal, — 

Be  he  what  he  may  or  where, 
In  his  being  he  uniteth 

Wisdom,  Love,  and  helpful  Care. 
Unity,  Sept.  4,  1896.  — Alice  Williams  Brotherton. 
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The  first  service 
of  All  Souls 
Church  was  con- 
ducted by  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones  No- 
vember 4,  1882,  in 
a  little  hall  on  the 
corner  of  Vin- 
cennes  Avenue  and 
Thirty-fifth  Street. 
Chicago. 

March  3,  1885. 
in  order  to  secure 
more  room,  the 
church  services 
■  were  transferred  to 
Oakland  Hall,  over 
a  skating  rink. 

Before  this  time 
a  subscription  list 
was  opened  in 
Unity  for  the 
building  of  a  per- 
manent church 
home.  The  propo- 
sition was  that  if 
the  local  society 
would  furnish  the 
land  upon  which  to 
erect  the  building, 
Mr.  Jones  would 
raise  the  money  for 
the  building  through  the  pages  of  UxXitv. 

October  12,  1886,  the  first  building  was  dedicated, 
the  money  for  the  building,  $10,000,  having  come  lit- 
erally from  every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  building  was  a  combination  of  auditorium  and 

A  DREAM  FULFILLED. 


an  ©oul0  dBfturct) 


parson  age.  and 
gave  shelter  to 
m  a  n  y  activities 
throughout  the  sev- 
en days  of  t  It  e 
week.  Classes  in 
poetry,  fiction  and 
science  were  held. 
The  first  Browning 
class  was  started  in 
1883.  Evol  ution 
w^  a  s  studied 
through  successive 
years-  in  the  books 
of  Darwin,  John 
Fiske,  S  p  e  n  c  e  r, 
Powell,  etc. 

As  the  churcli 
grew  and  the  work 
developed  m  ore 
adequate  housing 
became  imperative. 
Space  was  needed 
to  enlarge  the 
many-sided  week- 
day activities,  so 
plans  were  project- 
ed and  schemes 
formulated  to  raise 
funds  for  the  erec- 
 tion  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Cen- 
tre on  the  northeast  corner  of  Oakwood  Boulevard 
and  Langley  Avenue  on  land  which  had  been  partly 
purchased  by  a  donation  from  Mrs.  Nancy  Nickersoii, 
with  the  stipulation  that  part  of  the  new  building 
should  be  occupied  by  the  "Hill  Reading  Room." 

DEDICATION  HYMN  OF  ALL  SOULS  CHURCH. 


BOND  OF  UNION 


We  join  ourselves  together  in  the  interest  of  morality  and 
rehgion,  as  interpreted  by  the  growing  thought  and  purest  lives  of 
humanity!,  hoping  thereby  to  bear  one  another's  burdens  and  pro- 
mote truth,  righteousness  and  love  in  the  world. 


A  child  went  seeking  a  gift  one  day, 

But  so  blind  had  been  her  care 
That  she  had  not  thought  to  begin  her  quest 

Till  the  shrine  she  loved  was  bare. 

Then  she  called  to  fond  old  mother,  Earth, 

"O  Earth!  of  thy  treasure  rare 
Bring  forth  the  fairest  and  fittest  one 

A  message  of  love  to  bear." 

Then  the  happy  mother  laughed,  for  joy 

To  know  that  her  task  was  done, 
For  a  thousand  thousand  ages  ago 

Her  work  had  been  well  begun. 

For  once,  when  the  wise  old  Earth  was  young, 
And  the  ferns  grew  strange  and  rare. 

But  never  the  valleys  or  hill-slopes  green 
Did  child  or  blossom  bear. 

As  she  dizzily  swung  in  the  tropic  haze. 

Asleep  on  the  sky's  soft  breast, 
The  wildest  dream  that  ever  came  true 
Crept  into  her  heart's  still  rest. 

Too  tender  and  dear  for  words  or  song. 

So  she  kept  her  secret  fast. 
With  ferns  for  beauty  and  hills  for  strength. 

Till  the  dream  came  true  at  last, — 

The  old,  wild  dream  in  the  heart  of  Earth. 

Of  blossoms  at  summertide. 
And  a  child,  that  should  hold  out  a  hand  for  a  rose, 

And  should  not  be  denied. 


All  Souls  Church,  Chicago. 
Flower  Sunday,  1907. 


-Evelyn  H.  Walker. 


Like  stars  upon  a  troubled  sea 

Shine  out  the  altars  fair. 
Where  longings  of  the  centuries 

Have  voiced  themselves  in  prayer. 
A  guide  to  tempted,  wandering  hearts, 

A  strength  in  sorrow's  hour, 
A  peace  within  the  common  lives 

They  touched  with  holy  power. 

We  seek  the  good  those  altars  held, 

Yet  read  their  message  clear. 
To  loyally  receive  the  light 

God  sends  us  now  and  here. 

Within  these  walls  may  worship  fill 

Our  waiting  souls  anew, 
A  present  help  within  our  lives 

To  make  them  pure  and  true. 

Eternal  Life,  whose  L^ve  Di\-ine 

Enfolds  us  each  and  all. 
We  know  no  other  truth  than  Thine, 

We  heed  no  other  call. 
O  may  we  serve  in  thought  and  deed 

Thy  kingdom  yet  to  be. 
\\  hen  truth  and  righteousness  and  love 

Shall  lead  all  souls  to  thee ! 

— Emma  E.  Mar  can. 
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abraftam  iLincoln  Centre 

A  point  towards  which  all  the  legitimate  needs 
of  the  community  gravitate;  from  which  all  avail- 
able helps  radiate. 


A  LINCOLN  CENTRE  CREED 


From  a  clean  life  to  a  clean  city, 
From  love  of  home  to  love  of  country, 
From  love  of  country  to  love  of  humanity, 
From  love  of  God,  our  Father,  to  love  of  man, 
our  brother. 


In  the  issue  of  the  Chicago  Ei'cning  Post  for  Sep- 
tember 12,  1892,  there  appeared  a  full  page  illus- 
trated notice  of  All  Souls  Church  and  its  work  un- 
der the  caption  "Mr.  Jones  Dreams  a  Dream."  The 
article  was  written  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  son  of  the 
founder  of  the  United  States  Railway  Postal  Car 
Service.  A  copy  of  this  paper  was  mailed  to  all  the 
members  of  the  church  and  was  made  the  subject 
of  the  sermon  for  the  Sunday  following.  Subscrip- 
tions were  then  opened  for  a  fund  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  realize  this  dream  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Centre,  no  subscription  being  due  until  the 
whole  was  subscribed.  Thirteen  years  after,  the  build- 
ing was  dedicated,  May  28th  to  June  1st,  1905.  The 
day  of  dedication  another  subscription  list  was  opened 
for  a  hundred  thousand  dollar  endowment  fund,  which 
fund  was  completed  in  about  six  years.  The  Abraham 
Lincoln  Centre  was  incorporated  with  a  self-perpetuat- 
ing board  of  forty  members.  All  Souls  Church  trans- 
ferred to  it  its  tangible  property,  reserving  to  itself 
perpetual  rights  of  free  tenantcy.  The  present  prop- 
erty represents  about  $250,000  worth  of  real  estate, 
$133,000  Endowment  Fund,  including  the  $30,000 
Unity  fund  to  be  dedicated  always  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  ideas  coinciding  with  the  traditions  of  Unity 
and  All  Souls  Church. 

A  staff  of  about  twenty  workers  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  work,  including  the  janitor  force.  Some 
fourteen  of  the  workers  are  in  residence.  A  house 
meeting  is  held  every  Friday  at  which  a  careful  statis- 
tical report  is  compiled  and  plans  discussed.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  sample  weekly  report : 


Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  Calendar 


Feb 

ruary 

4-11, 

1915 

Enr't. 

Cls. 

Drp. 

Call.  Vis. 

Attdce. 

Church  

.  .  300 

Sunday  School   

128 

13 

1  ' 

5 

4. "3 

110 

Tuesday  Class  

125 

1 

85 

Friday  Class  

32 

1 

16 

Browning  Class  

27 

1 

24 

Kindergarten  

30 

5 

'4 

100 

Helen  Heath  

992 

6 

15     .  . 

36 

Domestic  Science   

163 

6 

6    . . 

124 

Gymnasium  

175 

6 

285 

Manual  Training  

70 

4 

6 

35 

Lincoln  Girls'  Club.... 

102 

5 

6 

3 

9    . . 

65 

Lincoln  Boys'  Club  

163 

5 

37 

46 

5    . . 

107 

Boys'  Chorus   

23 

1 

10 

Children's  Chorus  .... 

70 

4 

2 

46 

Piano  Lessons   

3 

Language  Classes   

"24 

33 

Monday  Night  Dance.. 

40 

Dancing  Classes                          9    63 

Fellowship  Class   30 

Peace  Meeting  in  Audi- 
torium   75 

Uniyersity  Lecture   205 

.Arche  Club   807 

Nike  Club   65 

Library   1793 

Reading  Room   1,846 

Story  Hour   27 

Mothers'  Club   60 

Children's  Play  Hour   15 

Playground  Workers' 

Party   25 

Doll  Club                                          1    10 

Rutledge  Club   9 

Residents'  House  I^Jeet- 

i'lg    20 


2,124     61     51     54     51     3  6,469 

The  society  has  issued  its  Annual  Report  for  thirty- 
two  consecutive  years,  setting  forth  the  full  activities, 
work  done  and  doing.  Friends  particularly  interested, 
wishing  to  study  in  detail  the  work  of  the  church  can 
probably  obtain  back  numbers  of  these  Annuals  on 
application  at  the  Unity  office. 

The  Building 

The  activities  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  are  housed 
in  a  six-story  and  basement  building  erected  on  the  corner 
of  Oakwoood  Boulevard  and  Langley  Ayenue,  Chicago,  111., 
about  four  and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  business  center,  on 
substantial,  simple  lines  which  make  it  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose as  a  physical  and  spiritual  power-house,  organizing  and 
radiating  all  kinds  of  neighborhood  helpfulness  and  inspira- 
tion. 

We  call  it  the  "Abraham  Lincoln  Centre"  in  honor  of  the 
"first  American,"  a  prophet,  sage  and  helper  of  men  of  the 
modern  times.  His  name  typifies  applied  religion,  civic  right- 
eousness and  the  humble  heart.  This  institution  is  open  every 
day  in  the  week  and  all  the  working  hours  of  the  day. 

The  upper  (si.xth)  floor  of  the  building  is  divided  be- 
tween the  gynmasium  and  domestic  science.  The  fifth  floor  is 
occupied  by  the  residents,  the  fourth  floor  by  the  social  and 
study  rooms,  /.  c,  Emerson  hall,  Browning  room.  Civics  room, 
Bible  room,  and  the  necessary  social,  cloak  and  toilet  rooms, 
etc.  The  second  and  third  floors  are  given  to  the  auditorium 
and  attendant  rooms,  including  Committee  rooms,  a  picture 
room,  where  always  hangs  at  least  one  loan  picture  of  high 
merit,  music  rooms,  and  a  comfortable  rest  room  for  women 
and  children.  The  first  (main)  floor  is  occupied  by  the  spacious 
entrance  lobby,  the  Office  of  the  Building  and  the  Minister's 
suuiy,  a  branch  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  the  editorial 
and  publishing  rooms  of  Unitv,  the  Little  Counter  and  the 
large  reception  room  "behind  the  clock."  In  the  basement 
is  the  Manual  Training  outfit ;  also  playrooms  for  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  Lincoln  Centre  Clubs,  containing  pool-tables 
and  material  for  other  games  and  amusements.  Here  are 
also  found  photographic  dark-rooms,  magazine  dispensary,  old 
clothes  closet,  etc. 

The  Uniyersity  Extension  Centre  of  the  South  Side  offers 
lectures  throughout  the  season  every  Tuesday  evening.  On 
Monday  evenings  from  November  to  May,  inclusive,  Mr, 
Jones  leads  studies  in  Browning  and  other  masters  in  litera- 
ture. On  Tuesday  morning  at  10:30.  and  Friday  evening  at  8, 
he  conducts  the  classes  in  religion.  The  Sunday-school,  which 
meets  at  9  :30  every  Sunday  morning,  pursues  the  same  course 
of  study  as  the  Tuesday  and  Friday  classes.  The  regular  Sun- 
day morning  services  are  conducted  in  the  Auditorium  at  11 
o'clock  by  Mr.  Jones. 

The  children  of  the  Lincoln  Centre  Clubs,  at  present 
writing  numbering"  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three 
hundred,  are  at  home  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  building,  and 
enjoy  in  full  measure  the  privileges  of  the  gymnasimn,  the 
Kindergarten,  the  domestic  science  department,  the  Doll's 
Club  and  the  Dancing,  Singing  and  Orchestra  Clubs. 

Their  parents,  too,  find  much  to  interest  them  in  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  large  Mothers'  Club,  in  the  frequent 
nnisical  and  dramatic  representations  in  which  their  children 
take  part,  in  the  various  study  classes  and  the  social  occa- 
sions when  old  and  young  dance  and  sing  together. 
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Bulletins  are  issued  regularly  containing  the  current 
announcements.  Questions  are  solicited  and  information  will 
be  freely  given  at  the  office  or  in  response  to  communications 
by  mail. 

Einroln  Centre  jFellotosfiip 

This  is  an  independent  club  now  in  its  tliird  year, 
which  has  undertaken  to  demonstrate  the  possibility 
of  enlisting  men  and  women  in  cooperation  on  the 
high  lines  of  social,  artistic,  educational  and  civic  in- 
terests. From  the  start  it  has  had  a  man  and  woman 
president  and  a  dual  executive  throughout.  It  meets 
monthly  around  the  social  board  and  eminent  speakers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been  heard  and 
public  questions  discussed.  Last  year  Prof.  Steiner 
of  Iowa,  Gov.  Ferris  of  Michigan  and  Bishop  \\'il- 
liams  of  Detroit  were  among  the  speakers. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  course  of  study  on  "The  Stran- 
gers AVithin  Our  Gates,"  or  the  foreign  born  citizens 
of  Chicago,  has  been  conducted,  and  these  new  re- 
cruits have  been  heard  from  in  their  own  behalf. 
Last  winter  the  questions  of  Labor,  of  Color,  and  of 
Drink  were  studied  in  the  same  way — at  short  ranoe. 

Lincoln  (Centre  iaDramatios 

Much  has  always  been  made  at  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Centre  of  the  drama,  not  only  in  the  way  of 
studying  systematically  the  masterpieces  of  Shake- 
speare, Browning,  etc.,  but  in  the  way  of  rendering 
dramas  of  real  merit  in  as  effective  and  schoLarlv  a 
fashion  as  possible. 

Under  tlie  direction  of  Mr.  Maurice  S.  Kuhns,  the 
children  of  tlie  Sunday  School  have  accomplished 
what  would  be  pronounced  impossible  by  experts. 
Tiiey  aim  to  interpret,  at  least  once  a  year,  dramat- 
ically, the  great  studies  of  the  Sunday  School  in  the 
Sunday  School  Course. 

In  this  direction  they  have  rendered  Longfellow's 
"Pandora,"  as  relating  to  the  primitive  life  of  man, 
his  "Judas  Maccabaeus"  in  connection  with  our  Apoc- 
ryphal studies,  a  dramatization  of  the  Buddha  story 
in  connection  with  our  studies  of  Oriental  religions, 
a  dramatic  interpretation  of  Job,  in  connection  with 
Old  Testament  study,  which  was  repeated  before  the 
students  and  professors  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
to  their  surprise  and  delight,  and  they  are  about  pre- 
senting Aristophanes'  "Peace"  with  fitting  costumes 
and  stage  setting. 


OUR  TASK 


THE  ABR.\HAM  LINCOLN  CENTRE. 


Worthy  its  name  !  O  God,  can  we 
Ask  for  this  house  we  raise  to  thee 
A  finer  test,  a  higher  fame, 
Than  that  it  shnmeth  not  its  name? 
Broad  as  the  deep  and  changing  sea. — 
Its  corner-stone  Integrity; 
Simple  as  he, — as  plain, — as  true, — 
O  give  us  strength  like  him  to  do! 
The  flag  he  loved  o'er  it  shall  fly. 
White-rimmed,  since  Peace  is  our  ally; 
And  may  through  it  his  prophet  name,— 
To  which  each  age  brings  added  fame,— 
Stand  for  the  new  Beatitude 
Of  man's  eternal  brotherhood. 
December,  1903.  —Altliea  A.  O^den. 


Narrow  our  field  of  tillage,  short  our  tenancy. 

But  thine  infinity,  O  God,  and  thine  eternity.' 

Here,  resting  now  upon  our  little  deeds  and"  shortened  days, 

bitretch  out  and  onward  and  forever. 

Our  problems  fit  and  fill  our  boundaries. 

Our  labor  ends  at  sunset,  at  thy  feet 

We  leave  the  plow  when  twilight  calls  us  iiome. 

Our  time  is  thine,  we  cannot  reach  success. 
Only  reach  toward  it.  More  thou  dost  not  ask. 
Less,  none  can  render  in  man's  honesty. 

Our  duty,  that  our  little  plot  is  tilled 

So  those  that  follow  find  it  mellowed  land, 

A  world  where  more  men  clearer  know  thy  love 

Because  we  lived  and  toiled. 


UxiTV.  A'ov. 


1896. 


— William  Kent. 


THE  DEDIC.\TION. 


{Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  jgoj. 
And  what  IS  this  you  dedicate?    Is  it  the  brick  and  stone? 
I  licse  walls  set  high  and  fair— do  \ou  but  build  these  walls 
alone  ? 

Is  it  that  you  would  dedicate  this  work  that  you  have  done 
Or  consecrate  the  structure  of  great  deeds  that  is  begun?  ' 

\ye  may  fold  hands  and  look  at  this,  and  know  that  it  is  good 
And  praise  the  marvels  that  are  wrought  of  senseless  stone 
and  wood. 

But  we  must  go  bare-armed  and  strong  from  labor  made 
complete 

To  all  the  harder,  longer  tasks  that  we  know  that  we  must 
meet. 

The  perfect  house  is  not  made  up  of  roof  and  wall  and  floor— 
Ihe  perfect  house  Ijids  welcome  or  cries  Godspeed  at  its 
door — 

Its  builders  labor  on  in  love,  are  spendthrift  of  their  strength 
Until  the  house  sliall  stand  in  simple  majesty  at  length. 

It  is  the  bouse  not  made  with  hands,  not  built  of  stone  and 
steel. 

Whose  base  is  the  great  common  thought  that  all  of  us 
must  feel, 

Whose  clear  design  but  follows  out  the  one  eternal  plan 
lhat  they  who  work  in  brotherhood  must  know  their  brotiier 
man. 

That  they  who  work  in  brotherlio,,d.  who  build  with  word 
and  deed, 

Toil  on  a  structure  which  outgrows  the  confines  of  a  creed 
Kaise  up  a  temple  wonderful  beneath  the  blessed  skies— 
A  temple  as  enduring  as  the  truth  that  never  dies. 

Build  on.    Build   high  and  true   and    fair,   throughout  the 
changing  years. 

And  light  shall  break  where  darkness  broods,  and  smiles  take 

place  of  tears. 
The  blessing  of  a  worthv  deed  is  that  its  lustre  glow 
Like  sunbeams  coaxing  laughter  t.i  the  dewdrops  on  the  rose. 

So,  you  have  built— but  still  vni  ljuild,  'and  not  with  brick 
and  beams, 

For  you  shall  breathe  the  breath  of  life  into  vour  cherished 
dreams. 

And  you  shall  see  your  faith  take  form  again,  and  yet  again 
I'or  you  build  more  than  temples— ave,  for  vou  are  buildin"' 
men !  ' 

And  what  is  this  we  dedicate?    Not  roof  and  floor  and  wall 
But  the  brave  trust  in  that  white  light  which  leads  us  one 
and  all ; 

We  consecrate  our  iiope  and  faith  in  this  that  has  lieen  done 
And  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  what  is  but  begun. 

—Wilbur  D.  Nesbit. 
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TUESDAY  CLASS  PICNIC  AT  THE  STARRETT  SCHOOL 


THE  VETERAN. 


LINXOLN  CENTRE  MOTHERS'  CLUB 


I  saw  a  veteran  today 

With  hobbling  foot,  and  staff  to  stay. 

In  slow  march  by  the  window  stray. 

"The  rank?"  There  was  no  epaulet; 
Some  humble  rank  that  privates  get ; 
The  look  said,  hero  by  brevet. 

"The  regiment?"    I  only  know 

It  takes  the  front  where'er  they  go  : 

The  face  is  all  the  badge  they  show. 

"No  colors?"  None  that  I  could  see. 
Except  the  gray  locks  waving  free, 
Like  shot-torn  banners  greeting  me. 

"In  service  where?"  How  could  I  guess?' 
No  roll  of  victories  marred  the  dress, 
But  eyes  were  full  of  field  success. 

"And  scars,  or  main, — an  empty  sleeve?" 
I  saw  the  smile  that  sufferings  leave. 
And  weary  days  and  nights  achieve. 

"And  all  alone — no  comrade-brother?" 
Alone,  but  loved  beyond  all  other — 
For  she  is  some  one's  dear  old  mother. 

Unity,  June  19,  1896.  — William  C.  Gannett. 


A   CLASS   IN  MANUAL  TRAINING 


These  are  the  things  I  prize 
And  hold  of  dearest  worth: 
Light  of  the  sapphire  skies, 
Peace  of  the  silent  hills. 
Shelter  of  forests,  comfort  of  the  grass, 
Music  of  birds,  murmur  of  little  rills, 
Shadow  of  clouds  that  swiftly  pass. 
And,  after  showers, 
The  smell  of  flowers 
And  of  the  good  brown  earth, —  _ 
And  best  of  all,  along  the  way,  friend 
ship  and  mirth. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


Thursday,  June  10. 

A  CHRISTMAS  THOUGHT 


The  mighty  wrought  thro'  tlie  ages. 
They  plowed  with  the  lance. 
They  sowed  with  the  bow, 
They  reaped  with  the  sword. 

But  bitter  the  fruit  of  their  tillage. 
The  truce  of  the  crushed, 
The  peace  of  the  strong. 


In  all  the  garnered  years 

One  starlit  night, 
In  all  the  ways  of  earth. 

One  lowly  byre  is  bright. 

There,  where  the  frosty  breath  of  kine 

Arose  as  incense  at  the  shrine, 

In  human  mother's  love  and  pain 

An  humble  little  child  was  born. 

Who  saw  beyond  the  prophets  ken, 

Who  made  the  gentle  message  plain, 

Of  "Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men.' 


The  peace  of  slave  and  crown. 
The  peace  of  weak  and  strong, 

Wide  as  the  sky  above. 
As  long  as  time  is  long. 
The  peace  of  God  came  down, 

The  peace  of  Love. 

—William  Kent. 

Unity,  December  32,  i8g8. 


ALTRUISM 


"The  God  of  things  as  they  are" 

Is  the  God  of  the  highest  heaven; 
The  God  of  the  morning  star, 

Of  the  thrush  that  sings  at  even. 

The  God  of  the  storm  and  sunshine, 
Of  the  wolf,  the  snail,  and  the  bee. 

Of  the  Alp's  majestic  silence. 

Of  the  soundless  depths  of  the  sea. 

The  God  of  the  times  and  the  nations, 
Of  the  planets  as  they  roll. 

Of  the  numberless  constellations. 
Of  the  limitless  human  soul. 

For  there  is  nothing  small, 

And  naught  can  mighty  be; 

Archangels  and  atoms  all — 
Embodiments  of  Thee. 

A  single  thought  divine 

Holds  stars  and  suns  in  space ; 
A  dream  of  man  is  thine, 

And  history  finds  its  place. 

When  the  universe  was  young, 

Thine  was  the  perfect  thought. 

That  life  should  be  bpund  in  one 

By  the  strand  of  love  unwrought. 

In  the  life  of  the  fern  and  the  lily, 
Of  the  dragon  and  the  dove. 

Still  through  the  stress  and  struggle, 
Waxes  the  bond  of  love. 

Out  from  the  ruthless  ages. 

Rises,  like  incense  mild. 
The  love  of  the  man  and  the  woman 

The  love  of  the  mother  and  child. 

— David.  Starr  Jordan. 
Unity,  December  23,  iSgy. 
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tH^f  ^oijjtv  ^ill  CEnrampmrnt.  WaisJconsin 

In  1890  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  S.  S.  Hunting  and 
William  C.  Gannett  secured  possession  of  a  pictur- 
esque bluf¥  overlooking  the  Wisconsin  River,  thirty- 
five  miles  west  of  Madison,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 


THE  CRESCENT  MEADOW 


CORN    1-Ii.LD.    TOWER   HILL  FARM 


PINE  KNOB.    TOWER  HILL,  WIS. 

kee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  three  miles  from  Spring 
Green,  the  nearest  station,  with  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  camp  for  "tired  schoolma'ams  and  poor 
preachers."  Tower  Hill  was  once  Shot  Tower  Hill, 
which  in  pre-railroad  days  was  the  center  of  a  flour- 
ishing river  town,  Helena,  where  lead  from  the  neigh- 
boring lead  mines  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  away  was 
converted  into  shot.  The  Tower  Hill  Pleasure  Com- 
pany was  organized  and  the  colony  now  consists  of 
some  fourteen  private  cottages  and  six  cottages  the 


property  of  the  company.  It  has  its  dining-room,  the 
Emerson  Pavilion  for  meetings,  ice  house,  water  sys- 
tem, etc.  It  adjoins  Mr.  Jones's  Tower  Hill  Jersey 
farm,  which  furnishes  milk,  butter  and  the  product 
of  a  well-tilled  garden.  The  season  opens  about  the 
first  of  July  and  continues  to  the  middle 
of  September.  There  are  always  a  few 
cottages  for  rent.  Board  at  the  dining- 
hall  is  $5.00  per  week  for  regular  at- 
tendants and  $1.00  a  day  for  transients. 

This  school  antedates  the  Tower  Hill 
Encampment  two  years.  It  lasts  for  a 
month,  beginning  about  the  middle  of 
July  and  ending  the  middle  of  August. 
Mr.  Jones  conducts  each  summer  a  class 
in  the  seven  years'  course  of  study  in 
"The  History  and  Practice  of  Religion," 
as  follows : 

First  Year — Beginnings  :  The  Legend 
and  the  True  Story. 

Second  Year — The  Religious  of  the 
Elder  World. 

Third  Year — The  Growth  of  the  He- 
brew Religion.     (The  Old  Testament.) 

Fourth  Year — The  Hebrew  Religion 
fleeting  the  Classic  World.  (The  Apoc- 
rypha.) 

Fiftli  Year — The  Flowering  of  the  He- 
brew Religion.    (The"  New  Testament.) 

Sixth  Year — The  Growth  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  Stepping  Stones  Across  the 
First  Sixteen  Centuries  of  the  Christian 
Era. 

Seventh  Year — The  Flowering  of 
Christianity  Into  Universal  Religion : 
From  Erasmus  to  Emerson. 

A  full  pamphlet  giving  topics  and  read- 
ing lists  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
The  season  of  1915  will  concern  itself 
with  the  Fifth  Year  of  the  course,  "The 
Flowering  of  the  Hebrew  Religion"  (the 
New  Testament).  Studies  in  poetry,  par- 
ticularly Browning,  Emerson  and  Whit- 
tier,  engage  two  or  three  nights  a  week. 
Those  interested  in  the  study  of  the  lo- 
cal flora  and  fauna  will  have  special 
helpers  in  the  same. 

This  outgrowth  of  the  Summer  School 
and  the  woman  activities  in  Wisconsin 
will  hold  its  ninth  session  this  summer  at 
Tower  Hill.  It  has  grown  into  an  in- 
stitution of  such  significance  and  public  importance 
that  it  has  consented  to  go  away  from  home  on 
alternate  summers.  The  session  of  1912  was  held 
at  Portage,  Wisconsin,  1914  at  Baraboo,  Wisconsin. 
The  session  lasts  two  days  and  three  nights  and  the 
best  men  and  women  available  are  called  upon  to  dis- 
cuss the  profoundest  ethical,  civic  and  humanitarian 
interests.  For  several  years  Miss  Lutie  E.  Stearns  of 
Milwaukee  and  Miss  Zona  Gale  of  Portage  have  con- 
stituted the  committee  on  programs  and  management. 
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THE  WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


Sent  to  reach  the  heart  of  folly, 
O'er  the  hill 

Faintly  calls  the  melancholy 
Whip-poor-will. 

Like  the  touch  of  cruel  fingers 
Sweeps  again 

O'er  the  heart  this  song  that  lingers 
Long  in  pain. 

What  can  be  the  hidden  meaning 
So  complete 

Of  the  brooding  twilight  leaning 
Low  and  sweet? 

What  the  vow  but  just  debarring 
Heart  from  joy? 

What  the  factor  love's  hour  marring 
With  alloy? 

O,  to  clasp  this  pure  escaping 
Happiness ! 

O,  to  pray  these  softly  draping 
Skies  to  bless ! 

But  to  see  the  light,  ne'er  guessing 
That  the  star 

Through  the  depths  of  violet  pressing 
Is  so  far ! 

Not  to  know  such  joy  is  given 
For  the  few 

Who  have  walked  in  tears,  and  striven 
To  be  true ! 

All  may  reach  this  bliss  deferring, 
First  to  pain 

Must  each  soul,  God's  will  preferrin<^. 
Turn  again. 

Still  unto  the  heart  of  follv 
O'er  the  hill 

Faintly  calls  the  melancholy 
Whip-poor-will. 
^viTV.  Oct.  3,  1885.  -Alary  Stcbbins  Saz, 


LILACS. 


Over  the  blossoming  hedges 
Heavy  with  all  perfumes 
Sweetly  today  there  floateth 
The  breath  of  the  lilac  plumes. 

Dear  is  the  deepening  fragrance. 
Subtly  the  sense  it  thralls, 
And  full  of  a  sweet  suggestion 
Across  my  heart  it  falls. 

The  odor  bears  me  backward 
To  the  heart  of  another  May, 
When  the  snowy  sprays  were  tossing 
In  the  air  of  a  fateful  day— 

A  day  when  a  purple  splendor 
Come  flooding  a  narrow  life. 
And  the  pomp  of  life's  royal  pageant 
Displaced  its  calm  with  strife. 

Never  the  breath  of  the  lilacs 
Comes  with  the  apple-blooms. 
But  the  Day  of  Fate  comes  with  it. 
And  the  old  time's  deep  perfumes. ' 

I  smell  the  blossoming  locusts 
That  dropped  above  our  way. 
The  spicy  mint,  the  sassafras,' 
All  odors  of  the  May. 

And  even  in  the  hush  of  night 
The  old  time  with  me  seems 
And  lilac  breath  and  apple  bloom 
Are  with  me  in  my  dreams. 
■V,  Af^ril  25,  1895.  -Hattic  Tyng  Grisuwld. 


C.WE  PATH-TOWER  HILL 


ON  THE  TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  UNITY 


Here  is  a  friend  for  the  friendless, 

A  champion  for  the  oppressed ; 
A  herald  of  hastening  freedom, 

A  fearless  iconoclast; 
A  patriot,  standing  for  country. 

For  state  and  for  city  alert; 
Rejoicing  in  all  the  world''s  goodness. 

Suffering  in  all  its  hurt. 
Here  is  a  staff  for  the  weary. 

Here  is  a  voice  for  the  dumb. 
Here  is  a  brother  for  all  men, 

Saying  not  "Go !"  but  "Come !" 
Ever  of  evil  the  foeman. 

Ever  of  good  the  friend  : 
What  is  the  best  of  wishes 

We  on  this  day  can  send? 
All  human  blessings  enfold  thee, 

Crown  thee  all  blessings  divine ! 
Spirit  of  progress  stay  by  thee ! 

Joy  of  the  victor  be  thine! 
Onward  !  press  onward  and  upward. 

Bearing  the  flag  of  truth. 
While  added  years  shall  declare  thee 

Wearing  perennial  youth! 
Pledge,  till  the  evil  doth  vanish ! 

Pledge,  till  the  good  prevail! 
The  future,  my  brothers,  the  future! 
Comrade,  true  comrade,  hail ! 

— Lydia  Avery  Cooiilcv 

Unity,  March  j,  189S. 
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The  Lincoln  Centre  Farm 


On  Clear  Lake  near  Milton  Junction,  Wisconsin 

Clear  Lake  is  a  bowl — full  of  clear  Wisconsin  water  covering  about  100  acres,  situated  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  Milton  Junction,  seven  miles  west  of  Janesville,  Wis.  For  two  years  it  was  borrowed  ground, 
where  were  sent  successive  relays  of  boys  and  girls  from  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  in  Chicago  for  a 
two  weeks'  revel,  where  there  were  fresh  air,  plenty  of  water  and  good  food. 

Two  years  ago  the  Centre  secured  possession  of  a  half-mile  of  shore  and  some  thirty  acres  of  land  upon 
which  it  has  erected  a  commodious  dining-room,  kitchen,  servants'  quarters  and  guests'  chambers ;  also  a 
model  little  barn,  a  caretaker's  house  and  now  there  are  being  erected  two  wooden  dormitories,  simple  and 
sanitary,  to  accommodate  twenty  cots  each,  with  room  for  a  chaperon. 

All  of  this  represents  about  $14,000  of  money  contributed,  besides  contributions  in  kind  of  two  cows, 
woven  wire  fencing  and  gates  and  iron  posts  to  enclose  the  whole  grounds,  cot-beds,  springs  and  other 
furnishings.  The  whole  is  practically  paid  for,  but  $1,000  more  could  be  well  invested  in  perfecting  the 
benignant  plan.  The  anaemic  children  in  the  stuffy  side  streets  of  Chicago  during  the  hot  summer  months 
have  appealed  very  promptly  to  the  hearts  of  donors  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre, 
and  we  trust  will  continue  to  do  so.  The  camp  is  open  for  two  months,  July  and  August,  four  relays,  two  of 
boys  and  two  of  girls,  being  sent. 


W.  D.  L^MES  MISS   MARY  PETTIBONE  JONES 

The  Three  Wisconsin  Directors,  all  of  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 


W.  D.  HOARD 


WAITING  FOR  THE  I-TNAL  CALL  TO  SUFFER 
(Joe  Smith  is  giving  it) 


OUR  GIRLS 


LULLABY. 


Be  still  my  darling  in  thy  rest, 

All  comforted  with  peace  and  blest, 

My  little  bird  in  cozy  nest, 

Be  still  my  darling  one! — 
White  blossoms  fall  of  softest  sleep, 
Dream-thoughts  of  love  sweet  lilies  keep, 
They  bring  thee  slumbers  pure  and  deep,— 

While  silent  hours  run  on ! 

Be  still  my  darling,  for  'tis  night. 
The  silver  moon  is  shining  bright, 
While  in  my  heart  there  burns  a  light- 
To  bless  my  tender  one  ! — 
So  glad  am  I  to  see  thee  sleep, 
So  truly  glad  thy  guard  to  keep, 
For  very  joy  I  almost  weep — 

While  pleasant  hours  run  on ! 

Be  still  my  darling,  morning  fair 
Will  brighten  soon  the  freshened  air, 
And  I  shall  rise  released  from  care 

With  thee,  my  precious  one, 
All  glad  to  see  thee  wake  from  sleep. 
All  glad  thy  precious  life  to  keep, 
To  work  for  thee,  to  sow  and  reap— 

While  happy  years  run  on! 

Unity,  June  25,  1896.  —William  Brunton. 
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From  Unity  Hymns  and  Chorals — 

NATURE  AT  WORSHIP. 


Views  on  the  Lincoln  Centre  Farm 


The  harp  at  Nature's  advent  strung 

Has  never  ceased  to  play; 
The  song  the  stars  of  morning  sung 

Has  never  died  away. 

And  prayer  is  made,  and  praise  is  given. 

By  all  things  near  and  far: 
The  ocean  looketh  up  to  heaven 

And  mirrors  every  star. 

The  green  earth  sends  her  incense  up' 
From  many  a  mountain  shrine ; 

From  folded  leaf  and  dewy  cup 
She  pours  her  sacred  wine. 

The  blue  sky  is  the  temple's  arch ; 

Its  transept,  earth  and  air ; 
The  music  of  its  starry  march 

The  chorus  of  a  prayer. 

So  Nature  keeps  the  reverent  frame 

With  which  her  years  began. 
And  all  her  signs  and  voices  shame 

The  prayerless  heart  of  man. 

— John  G.  Whit  tier. 


LOVE  MAKES  LIFE. 


Not  a  life  so  mean  or  lowly 

But,  if  love  is  there. 
Both  ingrowing  and  outflowing, 

May  be  strong  and  fair. 
Love  for  every  unloved  creature. 

Lonely,  poor  or  small ! 
Christ  was  born  to  show  how  trulv 

Love  makes  life  for  all. 

Not  a  life  so  high  in  station 
^  But,  without  love's  breath, 
Neither  giving  nor  receiving, 
Is  a  living  death. 
Refrain  :  Love  for  every  unloved  creature  ! 

Love  by  love  alone  is  ripened, 

Hearts  through  it  grow  true; 
Life  is  bounded,  filled  and  rounded 
By  its  power  to  do. 
Refrain :  Love  for  every  unloved  creature  ! 

Having  love,  be  sure  to  give  it; 

Give  it,  having  not; 
For  in  living  through  our  giving 
Share  we  Christ's  own  lot. 
Refrain  :  Love  for  every  unloved  creature  ! 

— Ellen  T.  Leonard. 


kO,SE   INN   FROM  THE  WEST 


SPLENDID  FAILURES 

We  met  them  on  the  common  way, 
They  passed  and  gave  no  sign,—' 

The  heroes  that  had  lost  the  day, 
The  failures  half-divine. 

Ranged  in  a  quiet  place,  we  see 

Their  mighty  ranks  contain 
Figures  too  great  for  victory, 

Hearts  too  unspoiled  for  gain. 

Here  are  earth's  splendid  failures,  come 
From  glorious  foughten  fields ; 

Some  bear  the  wounds  of  combat,  some 
Are  prone  upon  their  shields. 

To  us  that  still  do  battle  here, 

If  we  in  aught  prevail. 
Grant,  God,  a  triumph  not  too  dear. 

Or  strength,  like  theirs,  to  fail !  ' 

—Elisabeth  C.  Cardoso. 


"COME  ON  IN-THE  WATER'S  FINE' 
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Congress  of  Erliffion 

The  Editor  of  Unity  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Par- 
hament  of  ReHgions  in  1893,  which  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  perpetuate  its  influence  and  work.  This  re- 
suhed  in  the  organization  of  the  Congress  of  Re- 
ligion in  1894,  of  which  Dr.  Hiram  W.  Thomas  was 
the  first  and  only  President,  Emil  G.  I-Iirsch,  First 
Vice-President,  and  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Secretary,  and 
many  of  the  progressive  leaders  in  religion  in  America 
were  on  its  executive  board.  It  held  successful  con- 
gresses in  connection  with  the  expositions  at  Omaha, 
Nashville  and  Buffalo.  Other  interesting  meetings 
were  held  under  its  auspices  at  Boston,  Indianapolis, 
Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  Aurora,  Leland  Stanford 
University,  Tacoma,  Seattle  and  elsewhere.  The  pres- 
sure of  work,  the  preoccupations  of  life,  and  the  trans- 
figuration of  such  splendid  leaders  as  Dr.  Thomas, 
Dr.  Heber  Newton,  John  W.  Chadwick  and  others 
have  so  reduced  the  working  force  that  no  initi- 
ative aggressive  work  has  been  undertaken  of  recent 
years.  But  the  cause,  and  the  interest  in  it  remain. 
The  institution  is  chartered  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  any  occasion.  Unity  became  the  organ  of  the 
Congress,  rearranging  its  staff',  and  in  order  to  better 
make  the  fresh  adventure  better  vmderstood,  it  for  a 
while  took  the  name  of  the  New  Unity.  The  Con- 
gress, with  the  Free  Religious  Association  of  America 
with  headquarters  in  Boston,  and  the  newer  Federa- 
tion of  Liberal  Religious  Societies,  with  headquarters 
in  Philadelphia,  are  among  the  organized  friendly  co- 
operating bodies  representing  the  sympathies  of  re- 
ligion and  the  untrammeled  fellowship  which  Unity 
has  always  sought  to  represent  and  to  serve. 

%fit  CSicap  ^tace  &ocietp 

For  many  years  the  Chicago  Peace  Society  might 
almost  have  been  said  to  consist  of  Dr.  Hiram  W. 
Thomas,  Jane  Addams,  Dr.  E.  G.  Hirsch  and  Mr. 
Jones ;  but  in  1908  Charles  E.  Beals  was  secured  as 
permanent  secretary,  and  the  society  bloomed  at  once 
into  beauty  and  power.  After  six  years  of  this  re- 
markable service  Mr.  Beals  found  it  necessary  to 
retire,  to  the  great  regret  and  loss  of  Chicago,  but 
his  successor  was  promptly  found  in  the  efficient  Louis 
P.  Lochner.  During  his  administration  the  one  society 
became  three  and  the  triple  combination  of  the  Chi- 
cago Peace  Society,  the  Woman's  Peace  Party,  and 
the  Church  Peace  Union,  founded  by  Andrew  Car- 
negie, have  moved  into  more  adequate  and  attractive 
headquarters  at  116  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
where  a  force  of  five  or  six  workers  are  diligently 
promoting  the  cause. 

The  Chicago  representatives  of  the  Church  Peace 
Union  consist  of  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  Prof.  Shailer 
Mathews  and  Mr.  Jones. 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  lias  ever  been  an 
active  center  of  peace  propaganda.  The  leading  ad- 
vocates of  peace  have  appeared  upon  its  platform. 
It  had  much  to  do  in  bringing,  welcoming  and  ex- 
ploiting the  remarkable  visit  of  that  remarkable 
woman.  Baroness  von  Suttner.  The  older  members 
of  All  Souls  Church  well  remember  the  occasions 
when  Lucv  Stone,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Frederick  Doug- 
lass and  eminent  Orientalists  have  spoken  from  its 
platform.  Mme.  Rossika  Schwimmer,  during  her  re- 
cent visit  to  America,  profoundly  moved  a  large  au- 
dience, and  the  dear  and  gifted  Fuller  sisters  made 


their  plea  for  peace  in  their  own  unique  and  beautiful 
way. 

Mr.  Jones  at  the  present  writing  is  kept  busy  in 
speaking-  for  peace  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carne- 
gie Peace  Foundation.  His  itinerary  has  already 
reached  from  San  Francisco  to  Philadelphia.  Those 
desiring  to  organize  peace  demonstrations  and  wish- 
ing to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Jones  will  address 
H.  S.  Haskell,  407  West  117th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 
the  white  bordered  banner  was  given  to  the  breeze 
by  the  children  of  the  Sunday  School  and  it  has 
floated  there  ever  since.  It  drapes  the  pulpit  on  all 
fitting  occasions,  and  through  the  advocacy  of  Mr. 
Jones  and  the  example  of  Lincoln  Centre  it  is  ex- 
ploited by  several  of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago 
and  other  places. 

The  "White  Bordered  Banner,"  written  for  the 
dedication,  has  been  widely  promulgated  and  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  peace  program  used  in  All 
Souls  Church  on  Decoration  Day  and  which  is  printed 
below  as  a  suggestion  to  those  wishing  to  hold  similar 
services. 


'THE  BLOOD  OF  THE  NATION" 


"Tliat  tlio  deatli  of  tlic  strong  (by  war)  is  a  true  cause  of  the  decline 
of  nations  is  a  fart  beyonil  cavil  or  question."    D(;;'(</  Starr  Jordan. 

Ah  !  while  we  praise  the  god  of  war, 

And  call  it  glory  men  have  won. 
We  tliink  not  of  the  cruel  .scar — ■ 

That  marks  the  people  so  undone ; 
It  rohs  the  shcepfnld  of  tlie  slieep; 

It  rolxs  the  home  of  heroes  strong; 
It  gives  the  hest  to  death's  dark  sleep, 

And  turns  to  silence  sweetest  song ; 
The  nations  die  with  those  who  die, 
We  weep  and  wail  and  wonder  why! 

We  are  bewitched  with  show  of  things, 

The  falsest  finery  men  have  worn, 
For  monster  war  the  poet  sings. 

Who  should  have  scorned  it  with  his  scorn; 
The  Initchery  (if  bloody  deed, 

The  decimating  ranks  of  pride, 
.Should  be  denounced  for  all  to  read. 

And  sorrow  shown  for  those  who  died  ; 
The  world's  grand  way  of  joy's  increase 
Is  by  the  paths  of  splendid  peace! 

— IVilliaiit  Bniutnn. 

Unity.  January  jg,  1903. 


UNITY. 


The  sight  of  nations  crossing  seas 

To  sing  the  Song  of  God, 
To  lift  loud-sounding  symphonies 
In  man's  New  World  abode — 
What  cheer  to  faith 
The  vision  hath  ! 

They  come  from  all  the  Northern  zones, 

"From  India's  coral  strands"  ; 
The  distant  islands  lent  their  tones 
And  every  Southern  land. 
Joy  to  the  earth,  ^ 
'Tis  Hope's  new  birth  I 

Hand  reaches  hand,  heart  beats  to  heart, 

Man's  kinship  is  confessed; 
Nor  race  nor  name  shall  e'er  dispart 
This  Unity  so  blest. 

For  love  makes  one. 
And  hate  is  gone ! 

■ — /(.  /;/!  C.  Learned. 
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Cl)e  ^bral)am  JLfncoln  Centre  and  mi  ^oul0  Cl)urc|) 

Corner  Oakwood  Boulevard  and  Langley  Ave.,  Chicago 

JENKIN  LLOYD  JONES,  Minister  and  Head  Resident 


They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks;  nations  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

— Isaiah,  II,  4. 

We  here  highly  resolve  *  *  *  that  this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth.  —Abraham  Lincoln. 


Peace  Service  by  the  Congregation  and  Sunday  School, 
Decoration  Day,  11  a.  m.,  May  30,  1915. 

•  I.    Organ  Prelude.    Sonata  for  Organ,  op.  65  

 F.  Mendelssohn 

II.    Hymn  281  Lyons,  j2,  Unity  Hymns  and  Chorals 

Hear,  hear,  O  ye  Nations,  and  hearing  obey 
The  cry  from  the  past  and  the  call  of  today! 
Earth  wearies  and  wastes  with  her  fresh  life 
outpoured, 

The  glut  of  the  cannon,  the  spoil  of  the  sword. 

Lo,  dawns  the  new  era,  transcending  the  old, 
The  poet's  rapt  vision,  by  prophet  foretold ! 
From  war's  grim  tradition  it  niaketh  appeal 
To  service  of  all  in  a  world's  commonweal. 

Home,  altar  and  school,  the  mill  and  the  mart. 
The  workers  afield,  in  science,  in  art. 
Peace-circled  and  sheltered,  shall  join  to  create 
The  manifold  life  of  the  firm-builded  State. 

Then,  then  shall  the  empire  of  right  over  wrong 
Be  shield  to  the  weak  and  a  curb  to  the  strong*^ 
Then  justice  prevail  and,  the  battle-flags  furled,' 
The  High  Court  of  Nations  give  law  to  the  world. 

And  thou,  O  my  Country,  from  many  made  one. 
Last-born  of  the  nations,  at  morning  thy  sun, 
-'\rise  to  the  place  thou  art  given  to  fill. 
And  lead  the  world-triumph  of  peace  and' good-will ! 

— Frederick  L.  Hosnier. 

III.  Poem.    A  Prayer  of  the  Peoples..  Percy  Mackaye 

IV.  "Lovely  Appear"  

Music  from  Gounod's  "Redemption" 

Lovely  appear  over  the  mountain 
The  feet  of  them  that  preach,  and  bring  good  news 
of  peace. 

The  feet  of  them  that  preach,  and  bring  good  news 
of  peace. 

Chorus  Repeat. 

V.  Responsive  Reading. 

O  God  thou  hope  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  of 
them  that  remain  on  the  broad  sea; 

Thou  in  whom  our  fathers  hoped,  and  were  not 
confounded. 

O  helper  of  the  helpless,  and  stronger  than  the  strong, 
remember  all  who  are  in  distress  of  mind,  body, 
or  estate;  succor  them  according  to  their  need.' 

Father  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  strengthen  law 
and  order  won  by  the  struggles  of  man  through 
countless  generations. 


Show  pity  upon  all  sufTering  souls  and  tortured  bodies, 
make  wars  to  cease  upon  the  earth. 

Lord  be  thou  our  strength  within,  and  our  guard 
without. 

We  pray  for  all  races  of  mankind,  for  every  nation, 
creed,  color  and  tongue. 

Lord  we  beseech  thee  enlighten  the  dark  places  of 
earth  and  turn  wild  men  into  the  way  of  peace. 

We  pray  for  the  downfall  of  every  tyranny  and  for 
the  order  and  freedom  that  brings  peace; 

For  the  spirit  of  Justice  for  all  those  who  make 
laws  and  for  all  Thy  children  who  suffer  from 
tyranny  and  injustice. 

When  wrong  is  strong  and  the  cry  of  the  oppressed 
goes  up,  help  us  our  Father  to  make  the  peril 
and  the  suffering  ours  and  work  rejoicingly  with 
Thee  to  make  our  earth  Thy  heaven. 

Open  our  eyes  to  receive  new  light,  and  our  ears 
to  hear  the  voices  that  are  calling  us  to  make  the 
world  new  by  love. 

God  save  the  United  States  of  America !  save  her 
from  greed  and  corruption;  save  her  from  pride 
and  presumption  ;  save  her  from  tyrants  and  mis- 
rule. 

Save  her  for  the  people  and  the  future;  save' her 
to  be  a  school  for  freedom  and  a  home  for  the 
oppressed. 

Deliver  us  from  war  and  the  menace  of  war. 

Make  this  Republic  a  peace-maker  and  a  hope  to 
the  world. 

Deepen  the  root  of  our  life  in  everlasting  righteous- 
ness. 

May  righteousness  be  the  girdle  of  our  power,  and 
by  Justice  may  our  commonwealth  be  established. 

VI.    Prayer.    All  Unite. 

Our  Father,  through  the  discords  of  the  day  may  we 
hear  the  sad,  sweet  music  of  eternity.  Above 
the  clouds  of  battle  smoke  may  we  catch  the 
rays  of  the  eternal  sun  still  shining.  Beneath  the 
bitterness  of  war  may  we  discover  the  harmonies 
of  peace. 

The  cry  of  the  soldier  is  of  the  hour;  the  prayer  of  the 
mother  is  of  the  ages.  Free  us.  Father,  from  the 
bhndness  and  bitterness  and  foolishness  that  be- 
lieve that  violence  is  more  potent  for  justice  than 
gentleness.  Forbid  that  the  distinctions  of  creed, 
of  race,  color  or  language  should  limit  our  vision,' 
harden  our  hearts,  or  make  bitter  our  spirit 
against  any  of  Thy  children. 

O  God,  muster  us  into  the  larger  brotherhood,  enable 
us  to  hold  our  ground  on  tlie  battle  lines  where 
love  and  not  hate  is  the  inspiration.  Give  us  as 
a  nation,  power  to  endure,  and  if  need  be,  to  die 
unarmed  like  Jesus  on  cross-crowned  Calvary, 
rather  than  to  wield  in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
love  the  sword  of  violence. 

Father,  make  us  citizens  of  the  world,  citizens  in  the 
kmgdom  of  love  that  knows  no  boundary  lines. 
May  our  "chosen  land"  be  the  land  of  peace 
vyhere  the  kingdom  of  the  righteous  is  estab- 
lished and  the  rule  of  the  loving  is  supreme. 
Amen. 
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VII.    "Our  Father,"  Chanted. 

VIII.    A  Universal  Creed.    All  Unite. 

We  trust  in  the  Living  God,  F'ather  Almighty,  maker 
of  heaven  and  earth.  We  trust  in  the  kindness 
of  His  law,  and  the  goodness  of  His  work.  And 
we  will  strive  to  love  Him  and  to  keep  His  law, 
and  to  see  His  work  while  we  live. 

We  trust  in  the  nobleness  of  human  nature,  in  the 
majesty  of  its  faculties,  and  fullness  of  its  mercy 
and  the  joj'  of  its  love;  and  we  will  strive  to  love 
our  neighbors  as  ourselves. 

We  will  not  kill  nor  hurt  any  living  creature  need- 
lessly, nor  destroy  any  beautiful  thing;  but  will 
strive  to  save  and  comfort  all  gentle  life,  to 
guard  and  to  perfect  all  natural  beauty  on  the 
earth. 

We  will  obey  all  the  laws  of  our  country  faithfully, 
so  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  Law  of  God ;  and  when  they  are 
not  so,  or  seem  in  any  wise  to  need  change,  we 
will  oppose  them,  not  with  violence,  but  delib- 
erately and  loyally. 

We  will  strive  daily  to  raise  body  and  soul  into 
higher  powers  of  duty  and  happiness ;  not  in  con- 
tention with  others,  but  for  the  help,  delight  and 
honor  of  others,  and  for  the  joy  and  peace  of 
our  own  lives. 

We  will  labor  with  such  strength  and  opportunity 
as  God  gives  us  for  our  daily  bread ;  and  all  that 
our  hands  find  to  do,  we  will  do  with  our  might. — 
John  Rtiskin. 

IX.    A  Hymn  of  Peace  S.  B.  Whitney,  f.  185 

With  steadfast  hearts  we're  marching  on, 

Peace  on  the  earth  to  gain ; 
Our  snow-white  banners  sweep  the  sky : 

Who  follows  in  our  train? 

With  steadfast  hearts  we're  marching  on; 

We  battle  not  in  vain. 
For,  pure  in  heart,  our  strength  is  great: 

Who  follows  in  our  train? 

With  steadfast  hearts  we're  marching  on; 

Love  o'er  the  world  shall  reign, 
And  Justice  sit  upon  her  throne : 

Who  follows  in  our  train? 

With  steadfast  hearts  we're  marching  on; 

Take  up  the  glad  refrain, 
Till  all  the  earth  with  one  accord 

Shall  follow  in  our  train  ! 

—Althca  A.  Ogden. 

X.    Class  Exercises. 

1.  Hugo  Grotius  April  10,  1583— Aug.  28,  1645 

2.  George  Fox  July,  1624— Tan.  13,  1691 

3.  William  Penn  Oct.  14,  1644— July  30.  1718 

4.  Immanuel  Kant  April  22,  1724— Feb.  12,  1804 

5.  Noah  Worcester  Nov.  25,  1758— Oct.  31,  1837 

6.  William  Ellery  Channing  April  7,  1780— Oct.  2,  1842 

7.  Lucretia  Mott  Jan.  3,  1793— Nov.  11,  1880 

8.  Victor  Hugo  Feb.  26.  1802— May  22,  1885 

9.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  May  25,  1803— April  27,  1882 

10.  John  Bright  Nov.  16,  1811— March  27,  1889 

11.  Charles  Sumner  Jan.  6,  1811— March  11,  1874 

12.  Julia  Ward  Howe  May  27,  1819— Oct.  17,  1911 

13.  Lyof  Tolstoy  Aug.  28,  1828— Nov.  20,  1910 

14.  Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner.June  9,  1843— June  21,  1914 

XI.    Children's  Chorus.    "Let  Us  Have  Peace." 

George  Graff,  Jr.,  and  Ernest  R.  Ball 
(M.  Wilmark  &  Sons,  Publishers.) 

XII.  Sermon.    From  Aristophanes'  "Peace"  to  Beulah 

Dix's  "Moloch,"  421  B.  C.-1915  A.  D. 

XIII.  "Five  Souls"  Lincoln  Centre  Glee  Club 

XIV.  Offertory.    Universal  Hymns. 


XV.  Hymn.    The  White  Bordered  Banner. 

Our  stars  and  our  stripes  are  now  bordered  with 
white, 

To  justice  and  peace  all  the  nations  inviting, 
'Tis  the  emblem  of  love  giving  might  to  the  right, 
All  the  races  and  creeds  in  truth's  service  uniting. 
Not  by  powder  and  ball,  but  through  love's  higher  call 
Will  the  merciful  banner  yet  wave  over  all. 
O  the  white-bordered  banner  in  lieauty  shall  wave 
O'er  the  lands  and  the  seas,  God's  children  to  save! 
"Then  conquer  we  must,  for  our  cause  it  is  just; 
And  this  be  our  motto — 'In  God  is  our  trust !'  " 
O  the  white-bordered  banner  in  beauty  shall  wave 
O'er  the  lands  and  the  seas,  God's  children  to  save ! 

— /.  LI.  J. 

XVI.  Benediction. 

XVII.    Organ  Postlude.    Hallelujah  Chorus,  from  the 

"Messiah"   Handel 

XVIII.    Social  Greeting. 


THE  PULPIT 


Decoration  Day  Sermon 

From  Aristophanes'  "Peace"  to  Beulah  M.  Dix's 
"Moloch" 
421  B.  C. -19 15  A.  D. 


Preached  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 
May  30,  1915 

Stenograph icALLY  Reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson. 

Sermon. 

Dear  Friends :  My  sermon  is  preached  and  still 
there  is  more  to  say.  These  simple,  unpremeditated 
and  tmtrained  exercises  by  the  children  have  been  a 
demonstration  rather  than  an  argument,  have  been 
an  illustration  of  what  started  the  growth,  sustained 
the  strength  and  dictated  the  purposes  of  those  men 
who  are  today  honored,  though  most  of  them  are  rest- 
ing in  unnamed  graves.  The  highest  that  the  most  of 
them  were  able  to  reach  in  the  way  of  an  earthly  monu- 
ment has  been  a  little  square  block  of  marble  with  a 
number  on  it.  But  there  are  many,  many  others  whose 
bones  fertilize  the  soil,  to  free  which  they  died. 
Their  triumph  was  complete.  But  the  cause  for  which 
these  men  enlisted,  served  and  died  is  still  unrealized. 
The  true  soldiers  that  enlisted  in  the  army  for  the 
Union  singing,  "We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham, 
three  hundred  thousand  strong,"  are  still  on  duty. 
They  have  not  been  discharged.  So  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  for  a  few  moments  of  two  interpretations  of  war 
given  by  two  geniuses  far  removed  from  one  another. 

Twenty-four  hundred  years  lie  between  the  date 
of  Aristophanes,  the  great  Greek  Comedian,  and  thai 
of  Beulah  M.  Dix,  the  woman  hand  that  penned  the 
mighty  protest  against  war  which  most  of  you  have 
witnessed  at  Powers  Theatre  during  the  last  two 
weeks. 

Aristophanes  came  when  Greece  was  distintegrat- 
ing,  when  her  genius  was  fading,  when  her  potency 
was  dying,  dying  from  the  simple,  plain  cause  that 
has  killed  civilizations  in  all  times,  that  has  broken 
the  power  of  nations  in  all  ages.  Greece,  with  all 
the  pride,  pomp  and  achievement  of  her  art  and  her 
philosophy  died  from  war.  Greece  fell  at  the  hands 
of  her  own  generals.     For  when  they  aspired  to 
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earthly  dominion  and  sought  to  extend  the  bounda- 
ries of  their  political  geography  and  inflamed  political 
ajnbitions  and  hatreds,  they  caused  the  death  of  even 
Greece.    Aristophanes  has  not  given  us  a  comedy  in 
the  modern  sense.    Symonds,  the  great  interpreter, 
calls  it  a  "scenic  allegory,"  in  which  a- rustic,  a  trim- 
mer of  the  vines,  a  plower  of  the  soil,  feeling  the 
horrible  disintegration,  seeing  the  terrible  waste  and 
suffering  wrought  by  war,  seeks  an  interview  with 
Zeus ;  following  a  suggestion  of  yEsop  he  rose  on 
the  wings  of  a  beetle  to  the  abode  of  the  gods,  for 
only  a  beetle  had  been  able  to  ascend  into  heaven,  but 
when  he  got  there  he  found  the  heavenly  colony  had 
moved.    They  had  gone  higher  and  further  away 
from  the  discordant  noises  of  earth.    They  sought 
escape  from  the  cries  and  sufferings  of  the  Grecian 
people,  and  left  only  Mercury  in  charge  to  take  care 
of  the  utensils.    They  had  given  way  to  the  terrible 
god  Mars.    When  this  rustic  asked  the  whereabouts 
of  the  blessed  Queen,  the  holy  Goddess  of  Peace,  he 
was  told  that  she  was  confined  in  a  dungeon  below, 
and  that  Mars  reigned  supreme.    Trygaeus  sought  to 
arouse  the  heavenly  forces,  the  disembodied  spirits, 
as  best  he  might,  to  lift  the  lid  from  off  the  cistern 
wherein  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  the  Goddess  of  Peace, 
was  confined.    He  attached  the  ropes  and  called  for 
assistance.    He  called  upon  the  armor  makers,  the 
spear  makers,  the  crest  makers,  the  sword  makers,  the 
generals  and  the  soldiers  for  help,  but  although  they 
may  have  laid  hold  of  the  ropes,  they  did  not  pull 
together,  often  pulling  apart,  and  nothing  was  accom- 
plished towards  releasing  the  Goddess  of  Peace.  At 
last  discouraged  he  turned  to  the  horny-handed  men 
of  toil,  the  farmers,  the  rustics  upon  whose  shoulders 
rested  most  heavily  the  burden  of  war,  and  they  laid 
hold  of  the  ropes  with  right  good  will,  and  with  a 
mighty  heave  ho!  heave  ho!  lifted  the  lid  and  Peace 
came  forth.    He  was  enabled  to  lead  her  from  the 
dungeon  and  restore  her  supremacy  on  earth.    But  the 
triumph  of  Peace  provoked  the 'armor  makers,  the 
spear  makers,  the  helmet  makers,  etc.,  etc.,  because 
he  had  taken  away  their  living.    Their  "prosperity" 
was  marred  and  their  "business"  was  interrupted. 

It  is  twenty-four  hundred  years  nearly  since  Aris- 
tophanes called  for  the  help  of  the  rustics,  sought 
the  co-operation  of  the  toilers,  to  lift  the  lid  and 
release  the  Goddess  of  Peace.  And  still,  after  twenty- 
four  hundred  years  these  toilers  of  the  soil,  they  who 
still  bear  the  greatest  burdens  of  war,  have  not  been 
able  to  lift  the  lid.  Still  the  devastation  of  homes 
and  gardens  and  orchards  goes  on,  to  an  extent  un- 
dreamed of  by  the  satiric  poet  of  Athens. 

In  these  latter  days  Trygaeus,  who  still  pleads  for 
peace,  has  made  one  more  call,  he  has  turned  now  to 
the  women,  the  mothers,  the  wives  and  the  sisters. 
His  plea  is  interpreted  in  "Moloch,"  the  latest  of 
dramas,  the  most  modern  of  conceptions,  by  Beulah 
M.  Dix.  War  is  the  same  old  horror,  it  is  the  same 
old  devastation,  it  is  the  same  old  indignity  to  man 
and_  insult  to  God.  For  now  as  then,  the  destroyers 
of  life,  the  foes  of  women,  those  who  orphan  children, 
do  as  they  did  in  Athens:  lift  impious  voices  to  the 
God  above.  They  have  the  impiety  to  thrust  their 
"cause"  into  the  hand  of  the  Eternal.  It  is  the  same 
old  cry  and  the  same  old  asrony.  Still  mothers' 
hearts  are  wrung,  and  still  children  cry  in  vain  for 
the  "daddy"  who  never  returns.    All  this  is  portrayed 


with  marvelous  power  in  this  last  work  of  genius, 
which  some  of  us  have  submitted  ourselves  to  the 
agony  of  witnessing.  I  stand  here  as  one  who  knows 
something  of  war  experiences,  to  testify  to  its  awful 
truthfulness,  to  its  absolute  loyalty  to  the  grim  facts. 

But  the  sermon  both  of  Aristophanes'  "Peace"  and 
this  latest  drama,  "Moloch,"  lies  not  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that  they  bring  out  so  forcibly  the  horrible  waste 
of  material  resources,  the  vandal  destruction  of  or- 
chards and  homes.  The  worst  offence  is  not  the 
mangling  of  human  bodies  and  the  breaking  up  of  fire- 
sides. There  is  something  worse  than  "widow's  weeds" 
in  war,  something  more  pitiable  than  the  cries  of 
orphans,  something  infinitely  sadder  than  crippled 
bodies,  mangled  legs  and  arms. 

In  this  drama  of  "Moloch,"  the  younger  son,  jubi- 
lant in  the  inspirations  of  war,  rejoicing  in  his  lieu- 
tenant's commission,  joyously  tears  himself  from  the 
arms  of  his  mother.  She  believes  he  is  going  to  serve 
his  country  and  his  God,  she  frets  because  the  collar 
of  his  new  uniform  might  irritate  his  neck.  But  as 
he  goes  her  mother's  heart  asserts  itself  and  she 
cried  in  tones  not  readily  forgotten,  "My  little 
boy!  MyHttleboy!!  My  little  boy ! !"  This  boy  came 
back,  as  he  said,  chained  for  life  to  his  wheeled  chair, 
a  paralyzed  cripple,  rendered  such  by  the  balls  of  the 
enemy.  But  the  older  brother,  a  gentleman  of  culture 
and  refinement,  a  loving  father,  a  loyal  husband,  an 
appreciative  friend  of  science  and  of  the  scientific 
man,  the  devoted  doctor  who  had  saved  the  life  of 
his  little  son;  this  well-beloved  gentleman  came  back 
with  a  wrecked  character,  with  a  stained  soul,  a  man 
of  dissipated  habits.  The  case  of  this  elder  son  is 
immeasurably  sadder  than  that  of  the  younger  brother. 

Back  of  all  this  is  the  still  sadder  wreck  of  national 
ideals,  the  loss  of  ethical  aspirations.  The  man  who 
encoiiraged  the  student  from  "foreign"  parts  to  pursue 
the_  life  saving  inspirations  of  science,  with  profane 
indignation,  brutality  put  that  same  comrade  of  the 
spirit  out  of  life  by  the  horrible  weapons  of  war. 

The  drama  closes  with  another  grim  suggestion. 
The  little  boy  runs  across  the  stage,  crying,  "The  sol- 
diers! the  soldiers  are  coming!"  with  childish  enthu- 
siasm. And  now,  alas!  the  soldiers  are  being  mar- 
shalled once  more  as  the  allies  of  those  who  in  the 
previous  war  they  considered  "degenerate,"  wretched 
and  wicked  "foreigners."  The  far-reaching  disin- 
tegration of  spiritual  ideals  that  always  follows  in  the 
wake  of  war  is  the  greatest  offence  to  humanitv  and 
the_  greatest  humiliation  of  today.  This  breakdown 
of  ideals  reaches  far  beyond  the  farthest  flight  of  the 
greatest  cannon. 

I  stand  today  humiliated  and  torn  with  the  sense 
of  how  our  own  country  has  degenerated  within  the 
short  ten  months.  How  low  and  coarse  have  our  ideals 
become.  How  proud  we  once  were  of  our  neutrality, 
how  high  we  were  above  the  contentions,  how  we  en- 
dorsed and  thanked  the  Lord  for  a  President  that 
would  keep  us  out  of  the  vortex  of  racial  prejudices 
and  national  hatred.  We  boasted  of  a  neutrality  we 
felt  that  we  believed  in. 

This  last  week  our  papers  have  been  teeming  with 
proud  figures  of  the  great  "acquisitions"  to  our  "busi- 
ness interests,"  because  .of  the  millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars  that  are  coming  to  our  shores  for  munitions 
of  war.  The  weapons  with  whicli  other  people  will 
destroy  life.    We  are  keeping  the  letter  of  neutralitv 
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that  we  may  violate  it  most  wickedly  in  the  spirit 
Whole  armories  are  being  forwarded  to  "somebody." 
During  our  onw  Civil  War  those  who  carried  on  war 
"on  their  own  hook"  were  characterized  by  the  igno- 
minious name  of  guerrillas.  Over  there  in  Europe, 
those  who  indulge  in  undirected  "sniping"  are  consid- 
ered beyond  th.e  realm  of  military  law,  and  unworthy 
of  military  courtesy.  But  here  we  read  complacently 
and  perhaps  with  pride  of  our  great  mills  denuding 
themselves  of  the  instruments  that  make  for  peace, 
installing  instead  the  accursed  machinery  that  will 
turn  out  cartridges,  shrapnel  and  cannon  by  the  million 
dollars'  worth.  Here  in  Chicago  we  are  changing 
our  mills,  rearranging  our  machinery  that  we  may  send 
across  the  water  that  which  will  tear  human  flesh.  Not 
because  we  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Allies,  not  because 
we  have  a  conscience  in  the  matter,  but  because  it  is 
"good  business"  and  will  bring  "prosperity."  We  re- 
joice in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  horses  that  are 
being  gathered  from  Texas  to  Oregon,  in  the  saddles 
and  harness  and  blankets  and  the  bayonets  and  the 
muskets,  that  it  is  "perfectly  legitimate  for  us  to  deal 
in  because  it  brings  business."  All  of  this  indicates 
the  depravity  of  war,  the  subtle,  pervasive,  undermin- 
ing of  ideals — the  degradation  of  national  aspirations 
and  honor.  For,  mind  you,  this  war,  as  all  other 
wars  of  modern  times  at  least,  has  not  been  brought 
about  by  dissipated  and  dissolute  leaders.  The 
Kaiser,  Czar,  Kings  and  President  involved  are  clean 
and  honorable  men.  Doubtless  they  are  swayed  by 
what  to  them  are  perfectly  legitimate  and  conscien- 
tious motives.  They  are  the  victims  of  a  vicious 
philosophy.  They  are  impaled  on  the  pikes  of  a  false 
enthusiasm.  It  is  not  true  that  humanitarian  interests 
and  the  cause  of  progress  are  tied  up  with  the  identity 
and  persistency  of  any  political  organization  or  "land" 
described  by  geographical  boundaries.  It  is  quite  true 
that  Germany  and  England,  Russia  and  France  are 
doomed,  as  the  great  dynasties  of  the  past  have  been 
doomed,  if  they  trust  their  future  to  the  power  of  pro- 
tecting their  boundaries  and  keeping  distinct  and  mak- 
ing permanent  those  conditions  that  separate  them 
from  their  kind.  Nations  have  gone  down,  but  hu- 
manity has  gone  on.  And  they  have  all  gone  down  in 
the  last  analysis  from  the  one  cause,  always  the  devas- 
tating tramp  of  the  soldier.  Always  the  blinding  flash 
of  the  sword,  always  the  "pride  of  country"  degenerat- 
ing into  aristocratic  tyranny.  From  Alexander  down 
to  Bismarck  there  has  been  written  the  same  story  of 
temporary  triumphs  and  permanent  defeat  of  "national 
glory,"  to  the  confusion  of  human  progress. 

Oh,  I  am  glad  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  look 
at  the  performance  of  this  drama  called  "Moloch" — 
too  horribly  true  to  be  well  attended.  I  do  not  wonder 
the  attendance  is  small.  And  I  am  very  glad  that 
two  weeks  from  today  the  children  to  whom  you  have 
been  listening  this  morning  are,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Kuhns,  to  interpret  on  this  platform  Aris- 
tophanes' great  allegory,  for  both  performances 
teach  the  same  lesson.  Across  the  distances  of  twenty- 
four  centuries  two  poets,  a  man  and  a  woman,  make 
the  same  plea  for  universal  brotherhood  in  the  belief 
that  the  bonds  that  unite  are  at  least  as  strong,  as 
long,  as  deep,  and  as  high  as  humanity. 

I  said  that  modern  wars  are  based  on  a  false  psy- 
chology, the  assumption  that  a  nation  is  something 
permanent,  static,  with  fixed  boundaries,  an  entity. 


A  nation  is  no  such  thing  and  never  has  been.  A  na- 
tion at  best  is  a  stream,  a  flowing  tide  of  human  life 
that  for  a  time  may  keep  within  reasonably  well  de- 
fined boundaries ;  but  the  water  in  the  stream  is  con- 
stantly changing,  enriched  or  impoverished  bv  waters 
filtered  through  a  thousand  rills  from  the  highlands 
of  other  territories  and  other  countries,  carrying  with 
them  new  prides,  new  hopes,  and  new  aspirations, 
enriching  language,  modifying  character,  and  enlarg- 
ing ideals. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  London  Nation  has  reached 
me  which  contains  a  scenario  of  what  it  calls  a  "play 
possible  sometime  in  the  future."  The  leading  char- 
acters are  Bertha  Krupp,  her  husband  and  his  Ameri- 
can kinsman, — a  wealthy  business  man  of  Philadel- 
phia. This  Bertha  Krupp  is  brought  forward  in  this 
scheme  to  be  crowned  as  "Queen  of  Cannon"  through- 
out the  world.  The  nations  of  the  world  come  one 
after  another  to  lay  their  fell  tributes  at  her  feet. 
Austria,  Germany,  France,  Russia  and  England  con- 
fess that  in  the  last  analysis  this  woman,  the  greatest 
stockholder  and  practically  the  head  of  the  most  devil- 
ish industry  ever  perfected  on  earth, — perfectly  over- 
whelming in  its  power  and  statistics, — is  the  arbiter 
of  their  destiny.  She  is  crowned  "Queen  of  Cannon." 
At  her  feet.  King,  Kaiser,  Czar  and  President,  bend 
in  abject  servility.  The  cannon  makers,  inspired  not 
by  love  of  country  but  by  love  of  greed,  are  the  ulti- 
mate measures  of  strength  in  this  as  in  other  wars. 

One  of  the  items  in  this  morning's  paper  tells  of 
thousands  of  cannon  that  have  been  contracted  for 
from  the  works  at  Bethlehem.  Bethelehm !  Bethle- 
hem !  •  Think  of  it.  A  city  bearing  the  same  name 
as  the  hamlet  where  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  born. 
What  a  satire  on  our  Christianity.  The  Bethlehem  in 
Pennsylvania  in  this  contract  bargains  for  the  produc- 
tion of  thousands  and  thousands  of  cannon.  Who  will 
dare  sing  the  angel  song  next  Christmas,  when  even 
the  United  States,  the  hope  of  the  nations,  the  child  of 
such  anguish,  the  home  of  so  many  trusting  souls, 
grows  "independent"  and  "rich"  and  "prosperous" 
by  playing  guerrilla  warfare,  just  as  the  guerrillas 
in  the  South  during  the  Civil  War  haunted  the 
flanks  of  one  army,  then  another,  and  picked  off, 
one  here  and  one  there,  as  their  own  passion  might 
dictate?  The  United  States  is  "sniping"  today,  and 
I  would  lose  my  faith  in  my  country  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  there  is  here  and  there  a  con- 
tractor who  rises  above  the  temptation  of  greed, 
which  is  the  last  temptation  of  modern  warfare,  and 
says,  "No.  I  want  business,  but  not  such  devilish 
business  as  this.  Our  mills  may  go  down  and  I  will 
go  to  the  poorhouse  if  need  be,  but  I  will  not  plav 
the  guerrilla  in  this  lamentable  war.  I,  at  least,  will 
not  go  'sniping.'  " 

It  is  poor  consolation  offered  by  the  press  that  the 
American  contribution  is  but  an  infinitesimal  portion 
of  the  munition  actually  used.  Only  a  fraction!  I 
do  not  care  about  the  decimal  point.  Every  shrapnel 
that  crosses  the  water  is  designed  for  a  gun  to  be 
pointed  at  human  beings.  It  is  destined  to  go  screech- 
ing through  the  air  calling  for  human  blood.  Some- 
where in  the  large  accounting  of  the  Eternal,  the  hand 
that  helped  make  that  shrapnel  is  party  to  that  killing. 
I  know  it  is  complicated  bookkeeping.  I  do  not  try 
to  trace  it,  but  however  complicated,  however  in- 
volved international  law  may  be,  the  command  "Thou 
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shalt  not  kill"  is  written  deep  in  the  laws  of  the  Eter- 
nal, and  written  so  plain  that  the  simplest  child  can 
read  it  and  understand. 

Again,  I  remember  that  this  is  Memorial  Day,  and 
this  is  my  tribute  to  the  comrades  with  whom  I 
marched,  with  whom  I  hungered  and  suffered.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  this  frank  confession  I  do  most  honor 
to  my  comrades.  I  believe  that  in  bringing  here  today 
these  blossoms  of  your  fireside,  and  enabling  you  to 
listen  to  their  lispings  of  the  gospel  of  love  and  their 
tribute  to  the  great  peace  heroes  of  modern  history, 
I  have  given  you  a  Memorial  Service  more  fitting 
than  if  I  had  "shouldered  my  crutch  and  showed  how 
fields  were  won,"  or  told  the  stories  of  valor  and  self- 
denial  to  M'hich  I  was  witness. 

Indulge  me  a  little  longer  while  I  say  in  conclusion 
that  the  heroism  of  the  battle  field  is  always  cheaper, 
poorer,  lower  than  the  unrecognized  heroism  of  the 
farm  and  the  fireside.  Oh,  it  is  easy  to  be  "brave" 
when  you  touch  elbows  in  the  line,  when  the  flags  are 
flying  and  glory  seems  to  lure  you  on,  when  disgrace 
dogs  the  faint  of  heart.  It  takes  greater  courage  to 
keep  your  mouth  shut  sometimes  than  to  speak.  It 
takes  greater  courage  to  hold  your  temper  than  to 
yield  to  It.  It  is  a  higher  nobility  to  abide  by  the  law 
of  love  than  to  yield  to  the  inspirations  of  hate.  I 
glory  today  with  you  in  the  heroes  that  the  children 
have  brought  to  our  attention,  and  ask  you  to  continue 
your  interest  and  sympathy  in  their  endeavors  I 
don't  know  how  to  do  it,  but  I  hope  before  many 
months  have  elapsed  that  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre  and  All  Souls  Church,  you  men  and  women, 
\vill  find  some  way  or  other  of  putting  yourselves  more 
effectively  on  record.  I  want  a  Peace  Society  per- 
petually within  these  walls. 

There  is  no  permanency  for  Russia,  or  England 
or  Germany,  or  these  -United  States  except  as  thev 
make  common  cause  with  these  prophets  of  peace 
Because  there  are  no  geographic  lines  that  are  eternal 
Ihere  are  no  race  lines  that  are  everlasting. 

Today  Charles  Sumner's  prophetic  soul  was  justi- 
fied when  that  little  black  boy  spoke  his  sweet  tribute 
to  him.  That  scene  was  natural  in  this  place  There 
was  nothing  done  here  for  stage  effect.  It  is  the  habit 
of  this  church.  And  should  this  church  ever  become 
an  aristocracy  that  would  exclude  color,  race,  or  rank 
m  society,  then -I  go  out  with  the  ostracised.  There 
is  where  I  belong. 

With  reverent  hands  I  lay  my  wreaths  on  the  graves 
of  those  who  fought  in  the  noblest  war  ever  mar- 
shalled, and  who  triumphed  as  high  as  soldiers  may 
in  the  interest  of  humanity;  but  we  now  all  know 
that  It  was  the  wrong  way,  the  very,  very  wrons^  way 
of  doing  the  right  thing,  and  the  real  battle  of"  free- 
dom and  justice  is  being  fought  out  fifty  years  after 
the  surrender  at  Appomattox  with  the  weapons  of  love 
the  administrations  of  law,  at  the  courts  of  reason. 

Father  may  the  benedictions  of  the  peaceful  the 
power  of  the  loving,  help  us  to  serve  and  save  this  land  of 
ours,  to  help  forward  Thy  children,  our  brothers  and 
sisters  of  all  climes,  races  and  conditions  and  at  last 
brmg  us  together  in  the  house  not  made  with  hands 
Rternal  m  the  heavens.  Amen 


THE  ERR.^ND  IMPERKJUS 


You  can  never  tell  how  far  an  apparently  insig- 
nificant bit  of  good  work  mav  spread,  for  it  i^s  like'a 
stone  thrown  into  the  water  in  the  endless  succession 
of  npp\es:'~Kafhcrine  Tindey 


Proud  England  brooding  on  the  days  to  come— 
Mother  of  peoples  and  of  .song  undying  ■ 

Flears  in  all  lands  the  doubling  of" her  drum, 

Sees  on  all  winds  of  the  world  her  lone'  flag  flying 

And  Russia,  young,  barbaric  in  ber  power. 

With  untried  tendons,  cramped  in  all  her  length. 

Chafing  in  snowy  lair,  dreams  of  the  hour 

When  sbe  shall  loose  on  Earth  ber  bairy  strengtb- 

And  Germany,  whose  blond  intrepid  migbt 
Once  sent  her  Saxon  fire  on  every  land, 

Hears  the  great  Labor  Angel  down  the  night, 

Crying,  "Behold,  my  judgments  are  at  hand  !" 

-\nd  elder  kingdoms  by  the  Midland  Sea, 

Whose  every  crag  has  burned  with  battle  fire 

Feel  the  young  pulses  of  the  days  to  be. 

And  hear  far  voices  call  them  to  aspire. 

But  barken,  my  .America,  my  own, 

Great  Mother,  with  the  hill-flower  in  your  hair' 
Diviner  is  that  light  you  bear  alone, 

That  dream  that  keeps  your  face  forever  fair. 

Imperious  is  your  errand  and  subbme, 

And  tbat  which  binds  you  is  Orion's  band. 

For  some  large  Purpose,  since  the  youth  of  Time 
You  were  kept  hidden  in  the  Lord's  right  hand. 

You  were  kept  hidden  in  a  secret  place. 

With  white  Sierras,  white  Niagaras- 
Hid  under  stalwart  stars  in  this  far  space, 

Ages  ere  Tadmor  or  the  man  of  Uz. ' 

'Tis  yours  to  bear  the  World-State  in  your  dream 
To  strike  down  Mammon  and  his  brazen  breed' 

lo  build  the  Brother-Future,  beam  on  beam; 
Yours,  mighty  one,  to  shape  the  Mighty  Deed. 

The  armed  heavens  lean  down  to  hear  your  fame, 
America  :  rise  to  your  high-born  part ! 

The  thunders  of  the  sea  are  in  your  name, 

Tlie  splendors  and  the  terrors  in  your'  heart. 

— Edwin  Markka 


OUR  COUNTRY. 


"O  Beautiful,  my  Country!" 

Be  thine  a  n.ililer  care 
Than  all  thy  wealth  of  commerce. 

Thy  harvests  waving  fair : 
Be  it  thy  pride  to  lift  up 

The  manhood  of  the  poor; 
Be  thou  to  the  oppressed 

Fair  Freedom's  open  door  ! 

For  thee  our  fathers  suffered, 

For  thee  thev  toiled  and  praved 
Upon  thy  holy  altar 

Their  willing  lives  they  laid. 
Thou  hast  no  common  birthright, 

Grand  memories  on  thee  shine; 
The  blood  of  pilgrim  nations 

Commingled  flows  in  thine. 

O  Beautiful,  our  Country  ! 

Round  thee  in  love  we  draw ; 
Thine  is  the  grace  of  Freedom, 

The  majesty  of  Law. 
Be  Righteousness  thy  sceptre. 

Justice  thy  diadem  ; 
And  on  thy  shining  forehead 

Be  Peace  the  crowning  gem  ! 


1S84. 


— Frederick  L.  Hosiiie 
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The  Flowering  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 
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and  Mrs.  William  Rothmann 

XVII. 
John 

God  is  a  Spirit:  a)id  they  that  -worship  him  must 
ivorship  in  spirit  and  truth.  — iv  :24. 

In  studying  the  Gospel  of  John  we  come  to  what 
is  as  yet  an  unsolved  problem  to  a  vast  number  of 
otherwise  free  minded  Christians.  The  so-called 
"higher  criticism"  has  won  out  in  the  Protestant 
Church  in  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  anal- 
yzing the  New  Testament  there  is  much  more  of 
"Christian"  sensitiveness,  spiritual  timidity  and  re- 
ligious anxiety,  because  criticism  concerns  itself  with 
the  person,  the  mission  and  the  office  of  "the  Christ." 
In  spite  of  the  libraries  of  comment  on  the  "Johannine 
Literature"  already  written,  the  subject  has  not  yet 
been  beaten  to  the  clear.  It  is  yet,  even  to  scholars, 
a  difficult  matter  to  disentangle  the  very  coniplex  life, 
spiritual,  religious,  political,  social  and  military,  of 
the  first  century  B.  C.  and  the  first  century  A.  D. 
Jewish  unity  and  Jewish  dominance  fade  more  and 
more  and  Greek  and  Roman  influences  invade  the 
mind  of  this  time  as  well  as  the  territory.  We  see 
the  Christianity  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  slip- 
ping its  moorings  of  Jewish  origin  and  environment, 
saiHng  out  into  the  Mediterranean,  into  the  Greek  and 
Roman  world,  until  finally  even  the  crew  is  not  Jewish 
but  Gentile.  In  thought  it  was  Hellenic,  but  in  or- 
ganization it  was  Roman.  So  when  we  come  to  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  the  gospel  ship  is  manned 
practically  by  Roman,  who  hadle  the  ropes,  and  di- 
rected by  Greeks,  the  captains  of  thought. 

We  now  realize  that  all  four  Gospels  are  anony- 
mous. According  to  the  oldest  manuscripts  none  of 
them  claim  the  authorship  now  attached  to  them.  The 
"According  to  Matthew,"  etc.,  was  probably  added 
by  the  Catholic  Fathers  for  psychological  reasons 
along  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  The  first 
and  oldest  biography  is  Mark,  written  probably  in 
Rome ;  the  next  Matthew,  with  probably  a  Palestinian 
atmosphere;  and  the  third  Luke,  written  between  80 
and  90,  somewhere  in  Macedonia  in  a  Greek  atmos- 
phere but  under  Hebrew  influences. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  both  liberal  and  or- 
thodox scholarship  puts  John  into  the  second  century, 
125  A.  D.  being  the  conservative  date,  150  to  175 
the  radical..  It  requires  a  very  alert  and  active  mind 
to  realize  the  development  in  thought  of  theology  and 
philosophy  in  the  hundred  years  following  the  death 
of  Jesus,  which  period  included  the  devastating,  "Bel- 
gium experiences"  of  Palestine. 

A  knowledge  of  Philo  will  help  in  an  appreciation 
of  the  Gospel  of  John.  Philo,  a  learned  Jew,  lived 
at  Alexandria,  the  cultural  capital  of  the  world  of 
that  time.  He  flourished  about  fifty  years  before  Je- 
sus was  born.  While  a  good  Jew  he  was  also  an  en- 
thusiast in  Greek  culture.  He  had  read  the  Greek 
poets,  knew  his  Plato  and,  as  a  scholar,  loved  both 


Greek  and  Hebrew  literature  and  tried  to  reconcile 
them,  feeling  that,  understood  aright,  they  taught  the 
same  lessons.  Philo  taught  of  one  Supreme  Being 
working  his  purposes  in  the  world  through  his  dele- 
gated messengers,  the  emanations  of  the  Greek,  the 
incarnations  of  the  Oriental  and  the  "Logos"  of 
Plato,  the  "Word,"  the  "Idea,"  the  Eternal  working 
through  Ideas.  Philo  accepting  this,  believed  Moses 
to  be  an  emanation  from  Jehovah  for  the  Jew,  and 
Zeus  for  the  Greek.  So  "he  wrote  his  five  learned 
volumes  in  which  he  read  into  the  Pentateuch  his 
Greek  philosophy ;  in  other  words,  he  theosophized  the 
story  of  the  Old  Testament. 

After  a  hundred  years  of  history,  Christianity  vvas 
ready  to  theosophize  its  thinking,  the  Christ  being 
the  last  and  highest  "Emanation"  from  the  Infinite. 
In  the  first  eighteen  verses  of  John  we  have  a  bit  of 
Greek  philosophy  injected  into  Christian  faith  and 
hope,  a  mystical  interpretation  of  Christianity  as  it 
then  stood.  The  Gospel  of  John  is  a  great  poem 
which  theosophizes  the  story  of  the  Nazarene,  lifts 
it  out  of  the  normal,  natural  and  human  and  hangs 
it  up  midway  between  earth  and  heaven,  portraying 
a  supernatural  projection  of  the  Infinite  in  human 
form,  to  further  the  purposes  of  the  Infinite,  to  save 
an  unregenerate  world,  to  win  humanity  to  paths  of 
peace  and  righteousness  and  love,  lifting  the  move- 
ment above  all  earthly  fetters  and  placing  it  in  the 
ideal  realms  of  philosophy  and  faith. 

Two  words  interpret  this  Gospel,  theosophy  and 
mysticism.  Theosophy,  a  modern  word  to  indicate 
a  tendency  that  projects  the  thought  of  the  infinite 
and  the  eternal  into  the  things  of  time  and  space, 
very  soothing  and  heavenly  if  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  realm  of  the  ideal,  very  exasperating  and  per- 
haps hurtful  when  you  try  to  squeeze  it  into  the 
realm  of  dogma  and  the  external.  Says  Professor 
Foster,  "Religion,  all  religion,  must  at  last  take  shel- 
ter in  mysticism."  Mysticism  is  not  a  fantastic  cre- 
ation of  the  imagination,  but  that  which  tries  to  in- 
terpret things  in  terms  of  spirit  rather  than  of  matter. 

The  old-fashioned  Unitarian  was  fully  persuaded 
that  Jesus  was  not  God,  that  the  Trinity  was  a  recent 
invention,  and  that  there  was  no  justification  for  other 
interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.  But  in  this 
Johannine  literature  we  see  the  man  of  Nazareth, 
the  human  brother  who  wept  over  wayward  Jerusa- 
lem, comforted  the  sick  and  taught  those  matchless 
lessons  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  in  the  Para- 
bles, already  being  lifted  out  of  his  humanity.  The 
human  investment  is  being  forgotten,  and  he  is  being 
transformed  by  the  metaphysics  of  the  Platonists  and 
impressed  by  the  morals  of  the  stoics  and  those  extra 
Judaic  influences  which  are  taking  him  on  his  way 
to  the  Trinity.  By  325  A.  D.,  the  date  of  the  Nicsean 
Council,  he  was  enthroned  on  high  vvith  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  are  woven  together  into 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  meeting  the  metaphysical 
and  psychological  need  of  that  time  in  the  complex 
something  then  forming,  which  we  call  Christianity, 
which  needs  must  be  made  up  of  many  dif¥ering  ele- 
ments poured  into  it ;  first  the  Palestine  element,  then 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  under  which  Paul  was  born, 
later  the  element  of  military  Rome,  and  lastly  a  strong 
philosophic,  theosophic  mysticism  from  Alexandria, 
giving  us  bv  the  fifth  century  the  orthodoxy  of  our 
day. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  we  find  the  Fourth  Gospel 
quite  independent  of  the  other  three,  which  prac- 
tically tell  the  same  story,  with  variations,  of  the 
Galilean  ministry  of  Jesus.  If  a  John  chronology 
were  possible,  this  ministry  would  spread  over  three 
years  instead  of  one.  This  writer,  without  stopping 
for  a  pedigree,  starts  with  the  story  of  John,  the 
Forerunner,  to  whom  the  Messiah  presents  himself, 
the  divine  manifestation  coming  at  baptism  in  the 
form  of  a  dove,  and  his  ministry  starts  immediately 
with  the  Twelve  ready  at  hand.  Only  eight  per  cent 
of  the  material  in  John  is  paralleled  in  the  other  gos- 
pels and  it  is  practically  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
life  of  Jesus,  such  an  interpretation  as  fitted  into  the 
thought  and  need  and  enthusiasm  of  the  movement 
a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus. 

This  writer  must  have  had  access  to  oral  traditions 
not  available  to  the  other  three  writers,  which  the 
Fathers  naturally  ascribed  to  the  Beloved  Disciple. 
We  have  a  little  Testament  inside  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Fourth  Gospel,  John  I,  II  and  III  and  the 
book  of  Revelation,  five  books  gathered  round  the 
name  of  John,  written  under  the  same  kind  of  influ- 
ence, the  Epistles,  perhaps  fifty  years  later  than  the 
Gospel.  It  is  hard  to  ascribe  all  this  literature  to 
John  except  on  the  hypothesis  that  he  lived  a  very 
long,  long- time.  Robert  Browning  in  his  "Death  in 
the  Desert"  has  used  this  conception  and  worked  it 
out  in  a  startlingly  poetic  way.  Tradition  says  that 
John  became  Bishop  of  Ephesus  and  died  there,  and 
It  IS  not  unlikely  Ephesus  was  the  seat  of  this  Johann- 
ine  literature. 

What  I  value  most,  what  has  given  me  most  com- 
fort, and  what  I  have  used  most  often  of  the  unique 
material  in  John,  is  the  episode  of  the  Samaritan 
Woman  at  the  well,  wherein  we  see  the  extreme  rad- 
icalism of  Jesus.  There  is  printed  as  an  appendix 
at  the  end  of  the  Gospel  of  John  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  New  Testament — which  is  left  out  entirely 
in  the  Revised,  because  found  only  in  some  ancient 
manuscripts,  sometimes  found  in  John  and  sometimes 
in  Luke— the  story  of  the  woman  caught  in  adultery. 
It  IS  an  addition,  but  mighty  good  gospel  and  very 
characteristic  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  mes- 
sage as  John  saw  it. 

John  is  full  of  miracles.  The  book  was  written 
at  a  time  when  people  had  no  sense  of  natural  law. 
Everything  was  miraculous,  a  direct  and  immediate 
projection  of  the  Infinite.  We  could  not  expect  the 
story  of  Jesus  to  come  to  us  in  any  other  way  than 
aided  by  miracles,  which  show  the  wonderful  fertility 
of  the  human  imagination. 


(1)  What  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  ascribed  to 
J  onn. 

I  ,  i^''  much  material  in  the  Gospel  of  John  is  paral- 
leled m  the  other  Gospels? 

(3)  Who  was  Philo  and  what  were  his  teachings' 

(4)  What  mfluence  is  seen  in  the  first  eighteen  verses 
ot  Johns  Gospel? 

(5)  Give  story  of  the  Samaritan  woman  at  the  well. 


Let  the  lives  of  the  little  ones  be  moulded  so  that 
they  will  become  better  citizens  than  you  or  I.  Let 
lis  cultivate  a  higher  spirit  of  patriotism,  a  higher 
spirituality,  and  a  greater  spirit  of  brotherly  love."— 
K  atherine  Tin^ley. 


PAVING  THE  WAY 


It  is  a  humble  task,  perhaps  yon  say, 
"Paving  the  way" ; 

Most,  thus,  we  bless  the  feet  that  are  to  come 
Following  us  home. 
"The  way"  leads  toward  a  higher  good— toward  God; 
Built  ere  it's  trod; 

It  makes  the  work  of  many  a  patient  soul; 
But  as  a  whole, 

It  means  the  strong  life  of  the  race  in  quest 
Of  all  that's  best. 

To  labor  on  this  highway  falls  to  thee. 
Brave  Unity, 

And  for  thy  sweet  and  beauteous  birthday  gift 
I  bid  thee  lift 

The  burden  of  thy  privileged  toil  anew 
Strong — faithful — true. 

J.  ,        „  „  —Mary  Stebbins  Savage. 

L  nity,  March  3,  j8g8. 


FLOWER  WONDER 


Just  the  scantiest  of  soil  for  rooting, 

Just  the  homeliest  of  plain  brovvn  seeds. 

And  the  common  air  and  summer  sunshine' 
That  is  all  the  little  daisy  needs. 

To  repeat  the  old.  old  flower-wonder, 
Ever  new  and  every  morning  told. 

Cup  of  green  and  petals  pure  as  lilies  ' 

Washed  in  dew,  with  heart  of  yellow  gold. 

Shall  the  flower  shame  my  human  courage? 

What  if  life  be  narrow  in  its  hour? 
Gate  of  gifts,  in  swinging  on  its  hinges. 

Never  failed  to  leave  the  daisy's  dower. 

And  I  bide  my  blossom-time  in  patience 
Jill  I  learn  to  pray  the  daisy's  prayer, 

Asking  only  wit  to  change  to  petals 

That  which  waits  my  seeking  everywhere. 


Utiitv,  Jul 


'y  7,  1898. 


—Evelyn  H.  Walker. 


WHO  WERT,  AND  ART,  AND  EVER  MORE 
SHALT  BE 


Bring.  O  Morn,  thy  music !    Night,  thy  starlit  silence ' 
Oceans  laugh  the  rapture  to  the  storm-winds  coursing  free  r 

Suns  and  planets  chorus,  Thou  art  our  Creator 
Who  wert,  and  art,  and  evermore  shalt  be!  ' 

.Life  and  Death,  thy  creatures,  praise  thee,  mighty  Giver'' 
Praise  and  prayer  are  rising  in  thy  beast  and  bird  and  tree ' 

i-o  they  praise  and  vanish,  vanish  at  thy  biddin^^  — 
W  ho  wert,  and  art.  and  evermore  shalt  be ! 

Light  us  !  lead  us  !  love  us  !  cry  thy  groping  nations, 

Pleading  m  the  thousand  tongues,  but  naming  only  thee 

W  eavmg  blindly  out  thy  holy,  happy  purpose,— 
Who  wert,  and  art,  and  evermore  shalt  be.'' 

Life  nor  Death  can  part  us.  O  thou  Love  Eternal, 

Shepherd  of  the  wandering  star  and  souls  that  wayward  flee 

Homeward  draws  our  spirit  to  thv  Spirit  yearning  — 
Who  wert.  and  art,  and  evermore  shalt  be ! 

From  Unity  Hymns  and  Chorals.      — William  C.  Gannett. 


"The  one  terrible  and  only  cause  of  disturbance  of 
harmony  is  selfishness."—//.  P.  Blavatsky. 
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Helps  to  High  Living 


SUN. — All  that  we  send  into  the  lives  of  others 
Comes  back  into  our  own. 

MON. — Each  true  deed  is  worship:  it  is  prayer, 
And  carries  its  own  answer  unaware. 

TUES. — More  than  white  incense  circling  to  the  dome 
Is  a  field  well  furrowed  or  a  nail  sent  home. 

WED. — The  memory  of  good  deeds  will  ever  stay, 
A  lamp  to  light  us  on  the  darkened  way. 

THURS. — We  need  the  faith  to  go  a  path  untrod, 

The  power  to  be  alone  and  vote  with  God. 

FRI. —  O  friend,  we  never  choose  the  better  part, 
Until  we  set  the  Cross  up  in  the  heart. 

SAT. —  There  is  a  Sacred  Something  on  all  ways — 

Something  that  watches  through  the  Universe; 
One  that  remembers,  reckons  and  repays, 
Giving  us  love  for  love,  and  curse  for  curse. 

— ■  Ediv-in  Markluiin. 


Early  Days  in  the  Life  of  Joaquin  Miller 
Pioneer  Life  in  Indiana 


Each  head  of  a  family  could  locate  160  acres  of 
land.  The  price  was  $1.25  an  acre.  But  the  land 
laws  were  primitive  and  pretty  severe  in  these  early 
days  and  you  must  not  only  have  the  money  in  hand 
at  the  time  the  land  came  into  market,  but  you  must 
have  two  reliable  witnesses  to  "prove  up" — that  is, 
to  prove  that  you  had  built  a  house  and  made  a  home 
in  it  for  more  than  a  year.  As  there  was  a  feeling 
against  greased  paper  for  windows,  you  were  required 
to  prove  that  you  had  glass  in  the  windows. 

When  papa  stopped  working  at  the  mill,  after  al^out 
four  months,  he  went  to  Marion,  the  county  seat  of 
our  Grant  County,  and  got  some  panes  of  glass.  At 
the  same  time  he  got  two  little  dry  goods  boxes  and 
from  one  of  these  whittled  out  a  sash.  One  day  a 
good-natured  old  neighbor  from  Tennessee,  by  the 
name  of  Billy  Fields,  seeing  ])apa  whittling  away  at 
his  sash,  said : 

"All  nonsense,  Squire,  all  waste  of  time." 

"But  the  law  says  we  must  have  glass  in  the  win- 
dows." 

"Well,  what's  the  matter  with  setting  an  old  bottle 
or  two  in  your  window  ;  plenty  of  men  to  swear  you 
have  got  glass  in  your  window." 

The  last  winter  had  been  a  hard  one  and  packs  of 
big  gray  wolves  had  crossed  the  ice  and  come  down 
from  the  north  into  our  neighborhood.  As  the  In- 
dians did  not  hunt  much  any  more,  having  plenty  of 
money,  the  wolves  became  bold,  even  dangerous.  One 
night  as  papa  was  coming  home  they  got  after  him. 
We  boys,  who  had  gone  to  meet  him  as  usual,  heard 
him  calling  for  mother,  and  we  took  up  the  cry  of 
terror.  Mother  came  almost  at  once  with  a  big  hickory 
bark  torch,  held  high  as  she  ran,  and  the  wolves  shrank 
back.  Poor  papa  was  sadly  broken  and  was  ill  for  a 
long  time. 


He  was  well  enough  pretty  soon,  however,  to  pull 
and  cure  the  flax  and  help  pick  and  comb  the  wool 
for  mother  to  card  into  rolls  and  spin  for  her  loom. 
The  wool  in  those  days  was  awful.  Burs  and  beggar 
lice  stuck  to  the  sheep  that  ran  in  the  woods  at  will, 
till  they  were  almost  black.  And  this  had  to  be  picked 
out  by  hand.  But  we  little  fellows,  all  three,  could 
pick  wool  now.  And  this  we  did  by  the  light  of  the 
wood  fire,  where  one  little  liead  after  another  nodded 
and  nodded  till  it  could  hold  up  no  longer,  but  sank 
to  rest  on  the  wool.  Then  some  one  would  pick  up 
the  little  sleeper  and  lay  him  gently  away  in  the  trundle 
bed.  For  we  no  longer  slept  in  the  big-  bed  with  our 
parents. 

The  flax  was  not  so  troublesome,  nor  do  you  have 
to  plant  it,  and  plough  it,  and  hoe  it,  as  you  do  corn. 
You  have  to  pull  it  in  due  season,  shake  the  earth 
from  the  roots  and  lay  it  in  a  swath  in  the  sun  and 
rain  till  the  pith  or  stalk  becomes  brittle  and  shrinks 
loose  from  the  fibre.  Then  you  must  break  it  in  the 
flax  brake,  a  handful  at  a  time.  Then  you  must  hackle 
it  on  an  iron  hackle,  so  as  to  get  the  pith  all  out,  then 
you  must  comb  and  curry  it  till  it  is  ready  for  the 
distafif  of  the  little  spinning  wheel.  Mother  had  to 
have  flax  to  make  warp  for  the  woof  of  her  bolt  of 
clolh  to  be  made  on  the  loom ;  then  to  be  marketed  at 
Marion,  the  only  town  then  within  many  a  mile. 

Pa])a  sold  all  the  increase  of  the  sheep  and  the  two 
calves  to  the  Indians  and  got  some  money  for  mother's 
"nest  egg"  that  way  and  mother  raised  many  chickens 
and  disposed  of  th.e  same  to  the  tribe.  Once,  when 
we  two  boys  went  with  papa,  we  took  too  much  care 
of  the  poor  hens,  as  the  day  was  cold  and  raw,  and 
smothered  three 'of  them.  Papa  did  not  count  them, 
so  the  promised  four  dozen  fell  short.  But  the  In- 
dians counted  the  dead  ones  all  the  same,  and  paid  for 
them.  Still,  for  all  that  could  be  done,  it  seemed  al- 
most impossible  to  get  all  the  money  together  for  the 
land. 

In  this  dilemma  papa  got  a  good  old  Irishman,  who 
had  a  big  family  of  boys,  to  take  sixty  acres  and  pay 
him  $50  for  the  privilege.  This  left  us  only  100  acres ; 
but  then  it  left  only  $75  more  to  raise,  and  with  what 
we  had  in  hand,  selling  the  pigs  and  mother's  big  bolt 
of  cloth  and  so  on,  the  money  was  all  secured  and 
he  set  out  for  Fort  Wayne,  the  land  ofifice,  with  Billy 
Fields  and  Lorenzo  Jacobs,  who  also  had  to  "prove 
up,"  as  witnesses,  and  so  the  land  at  last  was  secured 

.'>oon  after  this  a  big  raw-boned  man  in  a  beaver 
hat,  with  a  hatchet  face,  came  to  us  by  the  way  of 
the  Big  State  road  not  far  away,  with  a  load  of  clocks 
in  a  carriage.  He  had  a  big  impertinent  boy  with  him, 
and  he  pleaded  sadly  that  both  he  and  his  boy  were 
sick. 

Mother  was  very  good  to  them ;  pulled  out  the 
trupnle  bed  to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  had  us  children 
get  back  in  the  foot  of  the  bed  as  before,  and  treated 
them  as  if  they  had  been  her  own  blood. 

But  they  both  wailed  and  moaned  bitterly,  and 
begged  papa  to  take  the  clocks,  and  at  his  leisure 
dispose  of  them  to  his  neighbors.  There  was  a  whole 
carriage  load  of  them,  but  in  the  double  and  treble 
assurance  that  he  could  double  or  treble  his  money 
on  them,  my  confiding  papa,  not  knowing  one  thing 
about  the  real  price  or  value  of  such  wares,  signed  a 
note  and  once  more  became  a  "merchant." 

Let  me  get  rid  of  that  hatchet-faced  wretch  right 
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here,  for,  un-Christian  as  it  is,  I  hate  him  yet.  He 
came  at  the  end  of  the  year,  exacting  his  money  with 
enormous  interest,  although  papa  had  not  sold  a  single 
one  of  the  old  clocks.  Jacobs  came  forward  and  took 
up  the  note  generously,  and  tore  it  up,  for  mother  was 
crying;  but  we  were  in  debt  again,  and  papa  had  to 
struggle  on  and  teach  and  toil  as  before. 

When  we  set  out  to  cross  the  plains  years  later 
these  old  clocks,  still  on  hand,  all  save  a  single  one, 
took  up  more  than  half  the  wagon  bed.  We  hauled 
them  almost  to  the  top  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
then  one  night  in  a  terrific  snowstorm,  when  the  wagon 
upset  and  we  needed  the  old  clocks  for  kindling  wood, 
they  were,  brass,  glass,  and  varnish,  all  cremated: 
Peace  to  their  sounding  brass  ;  rest  to  their  brazen 
faces ! 

But  to  get  back  among  the  Indians  of  Indiana  ;  papa 
had  brought  two  little  dry  goods  boxes  from  Marion. 
One  he  had  made  into  window  sash.  We  boys  kept 
wondering  \vhat  he  was  going  to  do  with  the  other. 
He  kept  it_  in  the  smoke  house,  and  once  when  we 
found  him  in  there  all  alone,  when  he  thought  we  were 
down  at  the  creek  catching  crawfish,  we  found  him 
busy  m  there  fixing  rockers  on  the  little  box.  We 
were  delighted  with  the  idea,  and,  asking  him  what 
It  was  for,  he  timidly  and  with  some  confusion  said 
it  was  to  be  a  cradle  for  little  Jimmy. 

But  little  Jimmy  thrust  both  his  hands  in  his  pants 
pockets  and  said  it  was  not  big  enough,  and  he  added, 
with  a  pout,  that  baby  Jimmy  did  not  want  to  sleep 
in  a  cradle  anyhow. 

A  few  days  before  this  little  rebellion  by  the  baby 
boy  in  his  first  pantaloons,  an  honest  man  and  a  pretty 
young  girl,  really  the  prettiest  woman  I  had  ever  seen 
except  mother,  came  to  papa  to  be  married,  and,  as 
usual,  where  money  was  so  scarce,  brought  two  coon 
skins.  And  they  were  very  fine  skins,  killed  in  the 
heart  of  winter  and  dressed  to  perfection.  To  dress 
or  tan  a  coon  skin  properly  you  first  par-flesh  it  with 
the  back  edge  of  your  hunting-knife,  then  take  the 
brains  of  the  animal  and,  rubbing  this  on  the  flesh  side 
you  manipulate  the  skin  with  your  hands  industriously' 
rubbing  and  rubbing  for  hours.  This  is,  or  was  done' 
m  those  days  at  night  bv  the  cabin  fire,  after  the  day's 


work  was  done.  It  takes  three  operations  to  complete 
the  task.  But  when  it  is  done  the  skin  shines  and 
glistens  as  if  oiled;  and  each  particular  bit  of  fur 
stands  up  as  if  alive. 

Mother  had  claimed  these  two  beautiful  skins  for 
some  special  purpose  of  her  own  and  put  them  away 
under  her  pillow,  where  she  always  kept  the  money, 
when  there  was  any  money,  and  she  now  brought  out 
the  beautiful  skins,  which  Jimmy  had  also  admired 
very  much  and  she  put  them  carefullv  and  tenderly  in 
the  cradle,  smoothing  them  down  with  her  hands  'and 
talking  gently  baby  talk  to  baby  Jimmy.  But  he  again 
thrust  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets  and  turning  as 
if  m  disgust,  stalked  away  to  the  door  and  went  out 
No  cradle  for  Jimmy  Miller.  So  mother  took  the 
coon  skins  out,  for  the  time  at  least,  and  the  cradle 
was  put  back  again  in  the  smoke  house. 

Soon  after  a  good  old  Southern  woman  came  from 
Billy  Fields  settlement  and  sent  us  little  folks  away 
to  Billy  Fields  and  his  house  full  of  girls.  And  when 
the  good  old  woman  went  away  we  were  all  back  home 
and  very,  very  happy.  I  led  the  horse  that  carried 
lier  and  she  sat  up  a  straddle  smoking  a  cob  pipe  and 
holding  tight  before  her  one  of  those  clocks,  the  first 
and  only  one  we  ever  disposed  of.— Joaquin  Miller 
in  Harper's  Magacinc. 


CHOICE 


Which  does  the  bird  lo\'e  best. 
Blue  sky  or  swinging  nest? 
Ah,  foolish  test ! 

The  love  that  swells  in  the  mother  breast 
Brings  back  from  its  strong-winged  quest 
A  piece  of  the  blue,  and  its  wideness.  too. 
To  the  life  in  the  tree,  so  blest. 
Unity,  June  i6,  189S.  —Celia  Parker  Woolley. 

DUTY 


'Tis  not  enough  to  vaunt  of  good. 

To  pray  it  be  the  Master's  plan 
That  all  His  children  should  be  fed. 

We  need  to  live  true  brotherhood. 
To  love  and  cheer  our  fellow-man, 

If  we  would  follow  where  He  led. 
,  May  /?,  1897.  —Emma  Playter  Seabury. 
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Some  Lectures,  Addresses  and  Publications 


OF 


Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  LL.D. 
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Subjects: 


The  Three  Deadly 
D's 

Who  Are  the  Cul- 
tured ? 

Abraham  Lincoln ; 
The  Story  Retold 

TheV  Eternally 
Womanly  " 

Historical  Illustrations 
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Subjects: 


The  Three  R's  or 
A  Plea  for  the 
Better  Educa- 
tion 

Home-Making 

Robert  E.  Lee,  the 
Man  Who  Con- 
quered Defeat 

Etc.,  etc. 


FROM  A   PAINTING  EV  LOUIS  BETTS 


Lectures 

Mr.  Jones  is  prepared  to  give  any  of  these  lectm-es  separately  or  in  courses  as  time  will  permit. 
Arrangement  can  be  made  through  the  office  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  700  Oakwood  Boule- 
vard, Chicago.   


I.  Above  AH  Nations  Is  Humanity. 
II.    Armaments  as  Irritants. 


I.    PEACE  LECTURES. 

III.  Peace,  Not  War,  the  School  of  Heroism. 

IV.  The  Burden  of  Woman;  the  Supreme  Task  of  Women. 


II.    PROPHETS  OF  MODERN  LITERATURE 


Robert  Burns. 

Victor  Hugo. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
Charles  Dickens. 
Robert  Browning. 


John  Ruskin. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 

Walt  Whitman. 


George  Eliot. 
Henrik  Ibsen. 
Lyof  Tolstoy. 


IIL    THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

The  Forebears  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  4.    The  Great  Debate,  or  the  Prophet  on  the  Stump. 


From  the  Log  Cabin  to  the  President's  Chair. 
The  Sad  Humorist  of  the  Sangamon. 


5.  The  President  of  a  Distracted  People. 

6.  The  Abraham  Lincoln  That  Survives. 


IV.    FOR  THE  LYCEUM  AND  CHAUTAUQUA  PLATFORMS 

The  Call  of  the  City.  7.    The  Great  Literature;  or,  The  Bible  in  the  Light 

The  Cost  of  an  Idea.  of  Modern  Thought. 

The  Cost  of  a  Fool.  8.    The  Redemption  of  a  Soul;  A  Study  of  Goethe's 

The  Overlapping  Territory;  or,  The  Common  Faust. 

Grounds  of  the  Sects.  9.    In  the  Vestibule  of  the  Dante  Cathedral  (Illus.). 

Boys.  10.    Who  Was  Taffy?  or,  The  Story  of  the  Welsh? 

The  Parliament  of  Religions  and  What  Next? 


V.    HERALDS  OF  PROGRESS  AND  PRESENT-DAY  PROBLEMS 


Charles  Sumner. 
Lyof  Tolstoy. 


3.    Old  John 
mie. 


5ro\vn  of  Ossavvato- 


4.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

5.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 
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hectures— Continued 

VI.    "THE  ETERNALLY  WOMANLY" 

I.    Rizpah — Primal  Motherhood. 
II.    Boadicea — The  Woman  Militant. 
III.    Hypatia — The  Woman  Sage. 


IV.    St.  Monica — The  Woman  Saint, 
y.    Joan  of  Arc— The  Woman  Inspired. 
M.    Susannah  Weslej-— The  Modern  Woman. 


VIL    "BELIEVING  HERETICS" 

I.  James  (first  century).   See  New  Testament.  An  early  ethical  culturist 

II.  Pelagms  (fifth  century).  He  believed  too  much  in  human  nature 

III.  Sir  Thomas  More  (sixteenth  century).    That  cannot  be  right  in  a  king  that  is  zurong  in  a  sub icct 

IV.  Roger  Williams  (seventeenth  century).    The  father  of  religious  liberty  in  America 
V.  Joseph  Priestly  (eighteenth  century).   A  scientist  in  the  pulpit. 

VI.  John  William  Colenso,  Bishop  (nineteenth  century).    A  mathematician  studies  the  Pentateuch. 

Publications 


Jess:  Bits  of  Wayside  Gospel.   Cloth  $1.50 

A  Search  for  an  Infidel:   Bits  of  Wayside  Gospel 

(Second  Series).  Cloth   $1.50 

The  two  volumes    2.50 

Love  and  Loyalty.  Sermons  preached  for  the  Con- 
firmation Classes  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre 

Cloth,  net   $1.50 

What  Does  Christmas  Really  Mean?  By  John  T. 
McCutcheon  and  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.  With 
colored  carton  cove  rand  frontispiece  by  Mr. 
McCutcheon.    Boards,  net,  50c.;  postpaid .  .$0.55 

Nuggets  from  a  Welsh  Mine.  Cloth,  net   1.00 

A  Chorus  of  Faith,  as  heard  in  the  Parliament  of 
Religions.    A  book  of  selections  giving  points  of 
harmony  between  the  representative  of  the  vari- 
ous religions.    Edited  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
Cloth   $1.25 

Seven  Great  Religious  Teachers:  I,  Moses;  II, 
Zoroaster;  III,  Confucius;  IV,  Buddha;  V,  Sec-, 
rates;  VI,  Jesus;  VIL  Mohammed.  The  seven 
pamphlets  in  a  neat  case,  net  $0.75 

The  Faith  That  Makes  Faithful.  By  W.  C.  Gannett 
and  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.  Silk  cloth,  net.. $0  75 
Paper   25 

On  the  Firing  Line  in  the  Battle  for  Sobriety. 
Boards    5q 

The  Blank  Leaf  Betwreen  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. Edited  by  a  member  of  Mr.  Jones'  class 
Paper,  net   $0.20 

Introduction  to  the  Book  sof  the  Old  Testament. 
Edited  by  members  of  Mr.  Jones'  class.  In 
sheets,  suitable  for  "tipping"  into  Bibles.  .$0.25 

Reinforcements  of  Faith:  A  Dedication  Trilogy 
Net   $oS^5 

Practical  Piety.   Paper,  10c. ;  cloth,  net  30 

Ten  Noble  Poems.  Paper,  net   25 

Advice  to  Girls.   From  John  Ruskin,  with  a  Lenten 
Sermon  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.   Paper,  net  .35 
The  Dying  Message  of  Paracelsus.    With  an  intro- 
duction by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.    In  decorated 

envelope.   Paper,  net   $0.50 

Conscience  Calls:  Five  Sermons.  The  Call  of  the 
City,  Church,  Home,  Individual,  State.  Paper 

net   $0.25 

The  Selfishness  of  Grief  10 

Death  as  a  Friend    10 

The  Divinity  of  Fatherhood   10 

The  Dual  Mystery:  What  Is  Materialism?  10 

Great  Hope  for  Great  Souls  10 

The  Intellectual  Life   10 

What  Shall  I  Do  to  Be  Saved?   .10 

The  Carpenter's  Son  the  Leader  of  Men  10, 

A  Plea  for  Peace  Among  the  Nations  10 

Applied  Rehgion.  I,  A  New  Help  for  the  Drunkard; 
11,  Tobacco,  Second  Intoxicant;  III,  No  Sex  in 
Crime;  IV,  Not  Institutions,  but  Homes 


The  ManHness  of  Christ  01 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  Enlarged   OS 

The  Spiritual  Leadership  of  Jesus  05 

The  Revised  Hell  of  Orthodoxy  05 

The  Education  of  the  Soul  05 

The  Cause  of  the  Toiler   oS 

The  Preacher's  Vocation   qS 

The  Women's   Uprising   05 

Sunday  Talks  About  Sunday   .05 

Deathlessness.   (By  William  C.  Gannett  and  Jenkin 

Lloyd  Jones   oi 

Altar-Side  Messages  (poems),  with  introduction  by 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.  By  Evelyn  H.  Walker  .50 
Bugle  Notes  of  Courage  and  Love  (poems),  with 

introduction  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.   By  Althea 

A.   Ogden   50 

The  History  and  Practice  of  Religion.    Outline  of 

Seven-\  ear  Course  for  Religious  Study  Classes 

and  Sunday  Schools   $0.15 

An  Artilleryman's  Diary.  By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
Private  Sixth  Wisconsin  Battery,  1862-1865' 
published  by  the  Wisconsin  History  Commis- 
sion and  can  be  obtained  at  the  Publication 
Office,  :\Iadison,  Wis.,  for,  per  copy  $1.50 
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The  Laurel  Series 


Friendly  greetings  for  many  occasions:  Birthdays,  Wedding  Days, 
Christmas,  and  other  Holidays.    Calendars  and  Booklets. 


How  often  a  kindly  thought  miscarries  before  it  finds  birth  in  expression.  How  often  a  loving 
message  tarries  in  the  heart  until  it  is  buried  beneath  a  load  of  cares  and  businesses  of  this  work- 
a-day  world — always  to  the  spiritual  poverty  of  the  would-be  transmitter  as  well  as  the  loss  of  the 
might-be  receiver.  Sometimes  these  gracious  touches  of  life-illumination  are  omitted  for  lack  of 
time.  Imagine  on  one's  desk  a  box  of  dainty  cards,  each  one  bearing  the  message  ready  made ! 
Made  in  the  poet's  happy  way,  hand-lettered  and  with  a  touch  of  fitting  illustration, — a  birthday 
greeting,  a  bit  of  cheer  for  a  "shut-in,"  a  welcome  to  the  new  babe,  loving  thoughts  for  the  friends 
near  and  far ;  and  nothing  to  do  but  write  one's  name,  with  or  without  an  additional  message,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  folder,  and  direct,  seal  and  stamp  the  envelope;  and  your  message  has  taken 
wings  and  flown  whither  your  heart  would  have  it. 


God  wove  a  web  of  loveliness, 

Of  clouds  and  stars  and  birds, 
But  made  not  anything  at  all 

So  beautiful  as  words. 

They  shine  around  our  simple  earth 

With  golden  shadowings, 
And  every  common  thing  they  touch 

Is  exquisite  with  wings. 

There's  nothing  poor  and  nothing  small 

But  is  made  fair  with  them. 
They  are  in  the  hands  of  living  faith 

That  touch  the  garment's  hem. 

— Anna  Hempstead  Branch. 

Verses  from  "Songs  For  My  Mother"  in  "The  Little 
Book  of  Modern  Verse"'  published  by  Houghton-Mifflin 
Company. 

This  verse  is 
printed  on  the 
cover  of  a  box  of 
assorted  cards 
which  we  send 
out  for  one  dol- 
lar. A  lovely 
gift  for  the 
friend  who  can- 
not take  time  to 
visit  the  shops 
and  choose  for 
herself. 


Wedding  Cards 

L-230 — For  a  Marriage  Day  Gerald  Massey  10c 

L-231 — From  Love  to  hove. .Richard  Watson  Gilder  10c 
L-232 — To  You  Both  (Engagement  or  Wedding) . 

 Margaret  Lee  Ashley  10c 

L-233— A  Wedding  Song.... John  White  Chadzvick  10c 
L-234 — I  Give  You  Joy  (Wedding  Anniversary  )  .  . 

 Ethel  M.  Colsou  15c 

Birthday  Cards 

K-180 — From  Wishing-Land  (Fairy  design  )  

(Tied  with  ribbon)  Robert  Louis  .Stevenson  20c 

K-181— Thy  Birthday,  Dear  Lilla  T.  Elder  10c 

K-182 — From  Wishing-Land  (Clover  design)   10c 

K-183 — .A  Birthday  Song. .  .Grace  Denio  Litchfield  10c 

K-184 — A  Birthday  Wish  Emma  Carlcton  10c 

K-185 — Let  This  Auspicious  Morning  Dryden  10c 

K-186— The  Gladdest  Year  Ethel  M.  Colson  10c 

K-187 — A  Birthday  Wish  Margaret  Lee  Ashley  15c 

K-195 — A  Birthday  Greeting. .  .£/u(nr  Van  Houten  10c 

K-196 — A  Milestone  Helen  E.  Coolidge  10c 

K-200 — Wishes  for  Your  Birthday  

 Margaret  Lee  Ashley  10c 

Consolation,  Faith  and  Cheer 

1-156 — My  Dead  F.  L.  Hosnicr 


■157 — Transplanted  (for  the  mother  of  the  little 
babe)  Margaret  Lee  Ashlcv 

■158— A  Joy  Within,  a  Hope  Ahead  ". 

 Evelyn  H.  Walker 

■159— A  Song  of  Joy  Alice  E.  Allen 

■  160 — Faith   Emma  Carlelon 


10c 

10c 

10c 
10c 
10c 


1-161 — Thank  God  for  the  Dear  Ones  Safe  Today. 

 Ma-^garet   Songster  10c 

1-162 — Immortal  Florence  Earle  Coates  10c 

Friendship 

E-80 — ■The  Rosary  (rose  design)  Owen  Innsley 

E-81 — Start  and  Goal  (Japanese  quince  design)  

 C.  G.  Rosetti 

E-83 — What  Is  Love  (mountain  ash  design)  

 From  the  German 

E-8S — Borderland  (violet  Aes\gri) .  .Helen  Field  Fischer 

E-86 — Oh,  the  Comfort  (Japanese  cherry  blossoms)... 
 Dinah  Mulock 

E-87- — Some  I  Remember  and  Will  Ne'er  Forget 
(woodbine  design)   R.  Pollok 

E-88 — I  Have  Found  a  New  Friend  (spiderwort  de- 
sign)  Ernest  Crosby 

E-89 — The  Love  of  a  Friend  (pine  tree  design)  

 Josephine  Canning 

E-90 — Your  Friendship  Alice  E.  Allen 

Size  4x7  Price,  each  15c 

(Hand  colored.) 


E-82- 


-Flowers  to  the  Living  (rose  design)  10c 

(Size  6V^x3^)  Helen  Field  Fischer 


F-101 — Each  Year  to  Ancient  Friendship  Lowell 

F-102 — Friends  My  Soul  with  Joy  Remembers  

 Longfellow 

F-103 — What  a  Blessing  is  a  Friend  Seneca 

F-104 — Love  Took  Up  the  Harp  of  Life  Tennyson 

F-105 — It  Is  Easy  To  Say  How  We  Love  New  Friends. 

 George  Eliot 

F-106 — She  Doeth  Little  Kindnesses  Lowell 

F-107 — To  Rejoice  at  Friends  But  Newly  Found  

 Shakespeare 

F-108 — Friends  Who  Redeem  Our  Negative  Days  

F-1G9— When  I  Unlock  My  Treasure  House  

 Elinor  Van  Houten 

15—  The  Path  to  Yesterday  Alice  E.  Allen  10c 

16—  Just  for  You  Alice  E.  Allen  10c 

17 —  From  Our  House  to  Your  House  

 Margaret  Lee  Ashley  10c 

18 —  Clover  Wish  (I  waited  all  the  springtime)  10c 

19—  Signals   AUce  E.  Allen  15c 

Borderland  Helen  Field  Fischer  10c 

Out  of  the  Past  (Graduation)  

 Margaret  Lcc  Ashley  10c 

Announcements 

j-171_The  Little  New  Daughter   10c 

J-172— Our  Little  Daughter— Spandy  New  

 Margaret  Lee  Ashley  10c 

J-173— The  Interloper  (hoy)  ..Margaret  Lee  Ashley  10c 

J_174— The  New  Baby  (boy  or  girl)  H.  E.  C.  10c 

(Hand  colored.) 

Nos.  172-173-174  plain,  at  5  cents  each. 


H- 
H- 
H- 

H- 
H- 
H-130 
H-131 


Send  for  complete  list  to 

FRANCES  L.  LESTER 

Publisher 

1151  East  Fifty -fifth  Street,  Chicago 
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Where 
Are  You 
Going 
This 

Summer? 

You  may  not 
want  to  go  to 
Europe  this 
year. 

Congress,  Miss  Lutie  E.  Steart        MissTona  ^a,e  J       ^"'"^^  '''''  "'^^        '"^^""^  °'  ''^^  ^'""^  Tower  HiH 

J;fx:„ss^i?^f;ri:n—  appro. 

1  he  later  poet.cal  contributions  to  the  literature  of  peace  will  be  specially  studied 

ages  lor  the  season  from  $50  up.    Several  desirable  cottages  are  available 
For  further  particulars  send  for  pamphlet  or  write  to  Mrs.  Edith  LacKersteen.  Supt..  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  700  Oakwood  Blvd.,  Chicago 
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Unity  Hymns  and  Ckorals 

Revised  Edition 

For  Home  and  Ckurck 

Edited  ty 

Wm.  C.  Gannett  and  F.  L.  Hosmer 
A  Second  edition  of  2000  copies  now  availaWe 

WorsJii':^  7s  ?<[ative  to  the  Soul 
and  the  Life  of  the  Church 

Send  for  a  copy  and  note  kow  ricL  it  is  in  contemporary  Lymns 


Price,  Single  Copy,  50  cents 
—  Postage  10  cents 


UNITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


700  Oak  wood  Boulevard 
Chicago,  111, 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


MORE   EDITORIAL  WANDER- 
INGS. 


Sinc#  January  1st  the  Senior  Editor 
has  lectured  outside  of  his  home  pulpit 
nfty-nine  times,  forty  of  which  were 
peace  addresses.  His  itinerary  carried 
him  from  San  Diego  to  Philadelphia. 
He  has  addressed  nine  universities  and 
colleges,  two  Normal  schools  and  six- 
teen High  and  Graded  public  schools. 
He  has  spoken  in  three  theatres,  before 
one  legislature  and  various  clubs  and 
church  societies  and  in  thirteen 
churches. 

In  these  last  weeks  the  University 
audience  in  Champaign,  two  High 
Schools  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and 
an  address  before  the  Lancaster  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  before  the  Sixty- 
second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Progres- 
sive Friends  at  Longwood,  near  Phila- 
delphia. A  "Meeting"  that  was  organ- 
ized to  give  a  free  platform  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  hot  subjects,  a  platform 
made  notable  by  the  eminent  leaders 
that  have  declared  the  message :  Theo- 
dore Parker,  Wendell  Phillips,  Lucre- 
tia  Mott,  Robert  Collyer,  Charles  G. 
Ames  and  many  others.  This  year  there 
were  discussions  as  usual  of  the  labor, 
the  temperance,  the  woman  and  the 
peace  problems.  Just  across  the  way 
where  the  bodies  of  the  brave  lie 
buried,  are  the  graves  of  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, Oliver  Johnson,  Dinah  Mendenhall 
and  others  of  blessed  memory.  May  the 
good  work  continue  there,  anywhere 
and  everywhere ! 


FIRST  UNITARIAN  CHURCH, 
ERIE,  PA. 


Thomas  P.  Byrnes,  Minister. 

The  church  here  has  had  a  successful 
year  in  everv  way.  We  have  had  regu- 
lar morning  and  eveninp-  services  every 
Sunday,  from  the  first  Sunday  in  Sep- 
tember, and  we  will  continue  this  prac- 
tice until  the  first  of  July  when  we  will 
close  for  the  summer  vacation. 

The  church  attendance  has  been  reg- 
ular and  uniformly  large  at  both  the 
morning  and  evening  services  through- 
out the  year,  the  average  being  higher 


at  night  than  in  the  morning.  Men 
have  predominated  at  both  services. 
Our  new  plan  'of  church  organization 
and  business  efficiency  has  continued  to 
work  with  increasing  success  and  ef- 
fectiveness. The  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  Mr.  Hermann  Lemp,  has 
also  been  the  General  Manager  of  the 
seven  working  committees  of  the 
church,  and  he  has  therefore  had  his 
firm  and  efficient  hand  on  every  depart- 
ment of  the  church  work,  both  through 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  through  the 
chairman  of  the  seven  working  com- 
mittees. The  result  has  been  very  effec- 
tive in  the  raising  of  the  church  funds 
and  in  getting  the  church  work  done. 
We  have  this  year  painted  and  deco- 
rated the  inside  of  the  church,  finished 
off  our  parish  rooms,  put  in  a  new  heat- 
ing system,  increased  the  salary  of  the 
minister,  built  up  the  musical  end  of 
the  church  service  at  an  increased  ex- 
pense, met  our  current  expenses,  and 
paid  our  final  indebtedness  to  the  build- 
ing and  loan  fund,  and  all  this  during 
the  greatest  financial  depression  which 
the  city  of  Erie  has  suffered  in  forty 
years. 

We  have  also  had  better  attended  and 
more  effective  business  meetings,  we 
have  looked  after  new  members  and 
new  comers  to  the  church  with  greater 
regularity  both  by  the  minister  .and  the 
older  members  of  the  church.  We  have 
had  more  and  better  entertainments  in 
the  church,  and  we  have  increased  the 
social  life  and  the  social  enjoyment  of 
the  church  members  and  attendants 
both  old  and  young.  We  have  had  bet- 
ter publicity  and  a  more  systematic  way 
of  making  our  work  known  to  the  com- 
munity. We  have  rendered  better  and 
greater  social  service  to  the  community, 
and  in  fact  we  have  improved  every  de- 
partment and  phase  of  our  church  life 
and  work,  by  our  business  methods  as 
well  as  by  the  dynamic  spiritual  power 
of  the  church.  The  Woman's  Alliance, 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  ef- 
fective departments  of  the  church,  has 
had  a  splendid  year.  The  Alliance  has 
studied  South  America  at  its  regular 
sessions  and  it  held  a  successful  fair  at 
which  $350  was  cleared. 

We  have  reached  an  enrollment  of 


over  one  iiundred  in  the  Sunday  School 
with  a  high  uniform  attendance  both  by 
the  teachers  and  the  pupils. 

We  have  reorganized  and  built  up  the 
Men's  Club  to  one  hundred  members 
who  have  joined  and  paid  their  dues, 
and  we  have  had  an  average  of  some 
eighty-five  men  in  attendance  at  the  si.x 
regular  monthly  meetings  and  dinners. 
The  club  meetings  have  been  addressed 
by  Superintendent  of  Schools  Bush, 
Bishop  Rogers  Israels,  Rabbi  Max  Cur- 
rick,  Dr.  Flick,  Hon.  Peter  Witte,  and 
Mr.  Edwin  K.  Buttolth,  all  of  whom 
delivered  splendid  addresses  which  were 
followed  by  lively  and  spirited  discus- 
sions. 

The  church  celebrated  its  seventeenth 
anniversary  on  March  24th  by  a  Birth- 
day Banquet  at  which  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  people  were  present.  This 
occasion  was  marked  by  the  burning  of 
the  mortgage  which  Dr.  Samuel  A.  El- 
iot, as  President  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  delivered  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Miss  Ruth  DuMars,  a  tot  of  four 
years,  struck  the  match  and  set  fire  to 
the  document,  much  to  the  delight  of 
the  whole  assembly.  Dr.  Eliot  delivered 
the  principal  address  of  tlie  evening, 
which  was  an  inspiring  utterance  em- 
phasizing the  three  great  notes  in  our 
message,  simplicity,  social  service  and 
spiritual  inspiration. 

Rev.  L.  A.  Harvey,  the  founder  and 
first  pastor  of  the  church,  was  also  pres- 
ent and  delivered  an  eloquent  address 
to  his  many  old  friends  as  well  as  the 
many  new  ones  present. 

Mr.  Byrnes  leaves  the  middle  of  June 
for  an  eleven  weeks'  campaign  at  the 
Chautauquas  in  the  Middle  West.  He 
finds  this  change  of  work  and  pastime 
the  best  kind  of  rest. 


THE  STORY-TELLING  HOUR. 


To  some  people,  telling  stories  comes 
as  naturally  as  the  art  of  cooking  does 
to  a  few  housekeepers — notably  that  one 
old  lady,  who,  when  asked  how  she 
made  her  delicious  spice-cake,  replied : 
"Oh  land,  I  jes'  take  a  mite  of  what- 
ever's  in  the  pantry  and  stir  it  in."  Less 
fortunate  folk,  when  caught  in  a  flood- 
tide  of  story-hungry  youngsters,  have 
been  forced  to  believe  that  there  was 
extremely  little  in  the  "pantry,"  or  else 
have  felt  the  need  of  more  explicit  in- 
struction in  the  mixing  and  stirring  of 
the  story's  ingredients.  Appears  now  a 
South  Carolina  girl,  with  eight  years' 
experience  in  satisfying  story-loving 
children  in  the  schools  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  who  brings  hope  to  the  desperate 
grown-up.  She  is  Miss  Marietta  Stock- 
art,  of  the  Washington  Normal  School. 
In  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  she  ex- 
plains that — 

"Story-telling  is  such  a  young  art 
for  mothers.  It  used  to  live  rather  on 
the  shelf,  like  dancing  for  the  Puritans. 
But  it  is  beginning  to  come  into  its 
own.  It  is  not  just  a  frivolous  pastime. 
It  gives  our  children  a  good  part  of 
their  outlook  on  life,  and  is  a  sugar- 
coated,  creative  means  of  education. 

"Story-telling  fills  so  many  purposes 
in  the  child's  life,  too.  It  supplies  in- 
formation and  vocabulary.  It  also  stim- 
ulates imagination.  And  the  old  idea 
that  imagination  is  visionary  and  with- 
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out  practical  value  is  exploded.  No  one 
can  go  very  far  without  it. 

"Another  purpose  in  story-telling  is  to 
stimulate  the  child's  sense  of  humor 
And  here  is  an  open  field  for  the  writers 
of  children's  stories.  For  the  very  most 
difficult  of  child  stories  to  find  is  the 
properly  humorous  one.  Comic-supple- 
ment humor  grows  on  every  bush,  but 
the  right  kind  of  humor  for  the  child 
is  as  rare  as  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  foot 
of  the  rainbow.  Stories  also  stir  the 
child's  artistic  sense  as  well  as  the  dra 
matic  instinct.  The  need  of  some  source 
of  self-expression  is  vital  to  all  of  us. 
It  is  the  means  of  communicating  our 
treasures  to  others  and  of  receiving 
theirs  in  return.  And  it  is  the  dra- 
matic instinct  that  provides  this  me- 
dium. And  as  for  the  artistic  value 
of  the  story— each  story  is  a  big  canvas, 
word-painted  into  the  child's  mind.  It 
helps  to  develop  the  esthetic  sense. 

"And  lastly,  story-telling  has  a  tre- 
mendous interpretative  value.  The 
stories  told  must  in  some  way  picture 
or  explain  the  child's  own  experiences 
and  environment.  Sometimes  it  is  even 
necessary  to'  enlarge  the  child's  stock  of 
experiences  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
telling  a  certain  story.  Age  plays  a  big 
part  in  the  choice  of  stories  to  be  told. 
But  a  safe  rule  to  follow  in  dealing 
with  a  mixed  crowd  is  to  tell  within 
the  comprehension  of  your  youngest, 
and  your  oldest  will  be  perfectly  content 
as  well. 

"The  preparation  for  story-telling  is 
very  simple.  Choose  your  story,  and 
then  proceed  to  absorb  it.  Never  try 
to  study  words — they  get  between  you 
and  your  audience.  Get  the  heart  and 
atmosphere  of  your  message  in  pictures 
in  your  own  mind.  Then  free  yourself 
utterly,  and  tell  your  story  as  it  passes 
like  a  moving  picture  before  your  own 
mind.  It  is  the  personal  and  pictorial 
quality  of  the  told  story  that  gives  it  its 
advantage  over  the  read  one. 


UNITY 


Phone  Douglas  3882 


Established  1873 


Wm.  Wilson 

Dealer  in 

Paints,  Oils, Varnishes,  Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery  and  Hardware 
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J-JA.S         ■  ole  world  gone  stark  mad  over  a  very  foolish  and  trivial 
qi   ...on;     Are  swords  rattling,  cannon  rumbling,  mailed  armour 
glistening  just  because  Russia  wanted  to  show  her  love  for  the  littJe 
brother — Servia  ? 

Tear  aside  the  curtain  of  Europe's  politics  and  see 
the  grim  and  sinister  game  of  chess  that  is  being  played. 
See  upon  what  a  slim,  yet  desperate,  excuse  the  sacred 
lives  of  millions  may  be  sacrificed.    Read  the  history 
of  the  past  one  hundred  years,  as  written  by  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  learn 
the  naked,  shameful  truth.    Just  to  get  you  started  as  a 
Review  of  Reviews  subscriber,  we  make  you  this  extra- 
ordinary offer.    We  will  give  to  you 
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FREE! 


Duruy's  History  of  the  World 

Four  splendid  cloth  volumes,  full  of 
portraits,  sketches,  maps,  diagrams 

Today  is  the  climax  of  a  hundred  years  of  preparation. 
Read  in  this  timely,  authoritative,  complete,  AND  THE 
ONLY  CONDENSED  classic  world  history— of  which  ever 
2,000,000  copies  hanje  been  sold  in  France  alone — just  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  inner  councils  of  Europe  during  the  past  one 
hundred  years.    Read  in  these  entrancing  pages  how  Russia 
has  for  years  craftily  been  trying  to  escape  from  her  darkness — 
to  get  a  year-round  open  port,  with  its  economic  freedom. 

Read  how  Germany  and  Austria,  fearful  of  the  monster's 
latent  strength,  have  been  trying  to  checkmate  her  and  how  / 
they  have  pinned  all  in  this  last,  supreme  stake.  / 

The  Lesson  of  the  Past 


T~'HIS   master   of  tbe  pen  shows   you  the  elory   that  was  Greece' 
and  the  erandeur  that  was  Rome's.     He  euides  you  tbroutb  th. 
Middle  Aces,  the  picturesque  old  days  of  feudalism  and  the  crusades 
through  the  Renaissance  up  to  contemporaneous  history,  which  Prof. 
Grosvenor  completes  in  brilliant  manner.    In  the  story  of  the  past 
lie  the  secrecis  of  today.    And  you  will  understand  them  better  when 
you  £et  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  a  yeai — for  tbe  Review  of  Re- 
views will  eive  you  a  sane  interpretation  of  the  eventsthat  are  takinj 
place  with  such  rapidity.    It  is  not  enouch  to  read  the  daily  news 
reports.  Your  ability  to  comprehend  conditions,  and  to  discuss  them 


rationally  depends  on  a  true  interpretation  of  the  meaning  and  the 
"reason  why"  of  events.    In  your  mind  you  must  brine  order 
jt  of  chaos — and  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  do  it  for  you. 

Get  the 
REVIEW  of  REVIEWS 

for  a  Year 

Send 
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gether, send  them  back  at  our  expense.    But  be  prompt.  The    ^  q    t,  tt 

world-wide  fame  of  Duruy  will  make  these  5.000  sets  dis-    /  -.k     j  j      i        «/;  \. 

appear  from  our  stock  room  at  once.    Send  your  coupon    /„„,  "^^er  .end  only  tJ.OO  auul  we 

today-and  be  in  time.  /    xh    ,1  'T'  ,  , 

/       The  beautiful  %  leather  set  costs  only  a  few  centl 
_.        ,n.        «  niuv     /  more    For  a  set  of  this  luxurious  binding,  change  } 

KCTiew  ot  KeTICWI  Co.,  30  Imng  PL,  N.Y.  /  months  above  to  $  months,  or  send  $5.00  cash  In  full. 
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by  you.  Duruy's  His- 
tory of  the  World  in  4 
volumes  bound  in  cloth. 
Also  enter  my  name  for 
Review  of  Reviews  for 
one   year.    If    I    keep  the 
books.  I  will  remit  in  10  daya 
25  cents  for  shipping   and  jl 
per  month  for  three  months  for 
the  magazine  and  retain  tbe  His- 
tory of  the  World  without  charge. 
Otherwise  I  will,  within  10  days,  re- 
return  the  books  at  your  expense. 
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Where  Are  You  Going  litis  Suminer? 

You  May  Not  Want  to  Go  to  Europe  This  Year 

pUT  THE  TWENTY-FOURTH  SEASON  OF  TOWER 
HILL  WILL  OPEN  FOR  LOVERS  OF  QUIET  FROM 
JULY  FIRST  TO  SEPTEMBER  TWENTIETH.  THE 
TWENTY-SIXTH  SESSION  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
WILL  BEGIN  JULY  18,  AND  CLOSE  AUGUST  15  WITH 
THE  MEETING  OF  THE  NINTH  TOWER  HILL  CON- 
GRESS, MISS  LUTIE  E.  STEARNS  AND  MISS  ZONA 
GALE,  COMMITTEE. 

MR.  JONES'  CLASS  IN  RELIGION  WILL  CONCERN 
ITSELF  WITH  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CHRISTIANITY, 
STUDYING  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  ITS  APPROXI- 
MATE CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER,  THE  MOST  IM- 
PORTANT AND  MOST  INTERESTING  YEAR  IN  THE 
SEVEN  YEARS'  COURSE. 

THE  LATER  POETICAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE 
LITERATURE  OF  PEACE  WILL  BE  SPECIALLY 
STUDIED. 

AUTOMOBILE  CONNECTION  WITH  TRAINS  TWICE 
A  DAY  AND  IMPROVED  ROADS  MAKE  THE  RIDE 
MORE  ENJOYABLE  THAN  EVER.  BOARD  AT  THE 
DINING  HALL  $5  AND  $6  A  WEEK  OR  $1.00  A  DAY. 
ROOMS  AND  COTTAGES  FROM  $3  TO  $12  PER  WEEK. 
SPECIAL  RATES  BY  THE  SEASON.  COTTAGES  FOR 
THE  SEASON  FROM  $50  UP.  SEVERAL  DESIRABLE 
COTTAGES  ARE  AVAILABLE. 

For  further  particulars  send  for  pamphlet  or  write 
to  Mrs.  Edith  Lackersteen,  Superintendent,  Abraham 
Lmcoln  Centre,  700  Oakwood  Blvd.,  Chicago 
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THE  GREAT  COMPANIONSHIP 


Bring  not  trifling  tales  to  me 
Here  in  the  green  shade  of  the  tree: 
Nor  webs  of  spidery  thought  that  bind 
To  earth  the  free  wings  of  the  mind. 

But  if  there  be  some  voice  that  sings 
The  heart  away  from  vexing  things — 
Born  of  man's  birth,  yet  rich  and  fine 
As  streams  that  laugh,  as  stars  that  shine. 
Keyed  to  the  music  of  the  breeze, 
Blithe  with  the  gladness  of  the  trees. 
Deep  as  the  word  the  prophet  spoke^ 
Patient,  like  God's  thought  in  the  oak. 
As  genial-humorous  as  the  gay 
Smile  of  the  wise  on  a  troubled  day, 
Alert,  foreseeing,  strong  and  clear 
As  the  great  changes  of  the  year — 
That  great  companionship  and  deep 
Here  in  the  cool  shade  let  me  keep. 


-Isaac  Ogden  Rankin. 


An  extreme  case  of  American  "neutrality"  was  re- 
cently discovered  in  an  orphan  asylum  when  a  little 
Jewish. lad  six  or  seven  years  old  of  Russian  descent 
was  indignant  over  the  fact  that  he  had  to  be  inflicted 
with  German  measles.  "Isn't  that  awful!"  exclaimed 
his  little  patriotic  heart.  Poor  little  boy !  The  wrongs 
that  pursue  him  come  from  a  wide  geographical  range. 


The  Chicago  Bulletin  from  the  Department  of 
Health  for  May  22  is  a  learned  analysis  of  cancer 
statistics  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  the  result  of 
which  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  deaths  from  this 
cause  in  all  ages.  Th.e  results  thus  far  obtained  by 
the  various  research  commissions  and  laboratories 
seem  to  be  nearly  unanimous  that  it  is  not  a  germ 
disease,  but  that  continued  irritations  are  among  its 
disposing  causes  and  that  "early  diagnosis  and  imme- 
diate surgical  treatment  are  the  only  procedures  that 
offer  any  safety  to  the  patient." 


The  Friends'  Intelligencer  of  Philadelphia  of  recent 
date  gives  its  first  page  to  a  discussion  of  how  to  in- 
crease the  membership  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It 
confesses  its  distrust  of  proselyting;  still  it  reminds 
its  readers  that  the  Friends  are  not  "a  body  of  saints 
set  apart  from  the  taint  of  the  world,  but  a  group 
of  ordinary  human  beings,  each  with  his  own  faults, 
endeavoring  to  help  others  to  live  righteously."  The 
Intelligencer  would  avoid  the  impression  that  they  are 
an  exclusive  set ;  it  would  advertise  its  meetings,  wel- 
come strangers,  help  the  young  to  reconcile  them- 
selves to  their  silence,  have  good  libraries  in  their 
meeting  houses  and  start  clubs  and  associations  with 


their  main  meeting  place  in  the  meeting  house;  and 
it  does  not  think  that  this  house  is  too  sacred  for 
other  entertainments,  for  anything  that  is  good  for 
the  Society  or  community  is  sacred  enough  to  be  held 
in  the  meeting  house.  All  this  is  good  advice  in  any 
church. 


The  Non-S  mokers'  Protective  League  of  America 
is  to  hold  its  convention  under  the  Exposition  man- 
agement at  San  Francisco  on  July  16  and  17.  Among 
those  who  are  announced  as  contributors  to  the  pro- 
gram are  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Chancellor  of  the 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wi- 
ley of  Washington,  Prof.  Burt  C.  Wilder,  now  of 
Brooklyne,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  Herbert  H.  Fidswell  of 
England.    This  society  promulgates  two  declarations 
that  cannot  be  challenged,  viz.:    1.  The  inalienable 
right  of  every  person  to  breathe  and  enjoy  fresh  and 
pure  air,  uncontaminated  by  disagreable  odors  and 
fumes.    2.   That  tobacco  smoking  in  public  and  semi- 
public  places  is  a  direct  imposition  upon  this  right. 
It  is  dangerous  to  public  health,  offensive  and  annoy- 
ing to  individuals  and  intolerable  even  in  itself.  The 
objects  of  the  society  are  four,  namely:   1.  Enforce- 
ment of  laws,  ordinances,  rules  or  regulations  prohib- 
iting tobacco  smoking  in  public  and  semi-public  places. 
To  secure  the  enactment  of  additional  laws,  etc.,  to 
further  secure  such  rights.    3.   Creation  of  whole- 
some opinion  concerning  these  matters.    4.   The  es- 
tablishing of  auxiliary  branches,  educational  depart- 
ments to  publish  and  distribute  their  literature  and 
maintain  a  lecture  bureau.    With  all  of  which  the 
Editor  of  Unity  has  large  sympathy  and  pledges  his 
hearty  co-operation. 


The  wisdom  of  President  Wilson  is  not  to  be  local- 
ized or  specialized.  He  is  not  only  wise  at  times,  but 
he  is  wise  at  all  times.  He  is  an  all  around  man. 
His  sanity  comes  from  a  broad  culture.  His  delib- 
eration and  patience  testify  to  a  great  spiritual  syn- 
thesis which  we  call  character.  Collier's  for  May  29 
gives  a  witty  extract  from  what  it  calls  a  "good 
speech"  recently  delivered  by  President  Wilson  in 
Philadelphia  to  the  newly  naturalized  citizens  of  that 
city.  The  following  extract  is  wholesome  antidote 
for  the  flood  of  gush  against  hyphenated  Americans 
and  the  screams  of  the  alarmists,  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  they  are  lying  awake  nights  worrying 
over  the  offscourings  of  Europe  that  they  see  pour- 
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ing  through  the  American  gates  destined  to  meet  a 
similar  stream  of  Asiatic  invaders  from  the  West: 

"A  man  does  not  go  out  to  seek  the  thing  that  is  not  in 
him.  A  man  does  not  hope  for  the  thing  that  he  docs  not 
believe  in,  and  if  some  of  us  have  forgotten  what  rvmerica 
believed  in,  you,  at  any  rate,  imported  in  your  own  hearts 
a  renewal  of  the  belief.  That  is  the  reason  that  I,  for  one, 
make  you  welcome. 

"If  I  have  in  any  degree  forgotten  what  America  was 
intended  for,  I  will  thank  God  if  you  will  remind  me. 

"I  was  born  in  America.  You  dreamed  dreams  of  what 
America  was  to  be,  and  I  hope  you  brought  the  dreams  with 
you.  No  man  that  does  not  see  visions  will  ever  realize  any 
iiigh  liope  or  undertake  any  high  enterprise." 

"In  the  ability  to  face  ugly  truths  and  yet  still  have 

faith  lies  the  strength  of  the  idealist.    He,  not  the 

blind  dreamer,  is  the  true  idealist,"  says  Collier's. 

Uncle  Sam  as  a  business  man  is  coming  to  the  front 
in  many  ways.  We  have  already  called  attention  to 
his  success  as  a  banker  in  another  "Note."  He  is  scor- 
ing no  less  significant  a  success  as  a  real  estate  man. 
Secretary  Houston,  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, is  now  making  an  extensive  tour  through 
the  national  forests  of  the  West,  examining  water 
powers,  water  supplies  and  studying  further  how  to 
turn  to  profitable  use  the  great  reservations  without 
destroying  them.  He  is  already  pasturing  for  indi- 
viduals 16,000,000  head  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 
This  business  will  have  grown  to  the  extent  of  $1,- 
200,000  over  previous  years.  There  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time  16,000  homesteads  leased  within  the  national 
forests,  representing  1,700,000  acres  of  forest  land. 
Thirty-seven  thousand  special  permits  have  been  is- 
sued in  the  last  ten  years  granting,  for  reasonable 
charges,  permission  to  conduct  commercial  enterprises 
on  national  forest  land,  such  as  apiaries,  barns,  boat 
houses,  botanical  gardens,  cemeteries,  churches,  golf 
links,  hotels,  observatories,  orchards,  restaurants,  san- 
itariums, etc.,  etc.  Generous  concessions  are  made,  for 
reasonable  consideration,  to  encourage  farmers,  local 
settlers,  etc.  Fourteen  million  feet  of  lumber  were 
sold  to  such  people  last  year  at  cost.  The  timber  sales 
of  Uncle  Sam  amount  to  a  million  and  a  quarter  a 
year.  Over  two  thousand  cottages  have  been  built 
as  summer  residences.  Those  who  want  to  enjoy 
rather  than  destroy  these  great,  beautiful  places  are 
multiplying;  picnicing  camps  and  play  ground  activi- 
ties are  being  encouraged. 

However  unsatisfactory  William  H.  Taft  may  have 
been  to  certain  progressives  in  politics,  when  it  comes 
to  religion  he  "wears  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve"  with 
commendable  independence.  The  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  General  Unitarian  Conference  made  no 
mistake  in  asking  him  to  preside  at  their  biennial 
meeting  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  this  summer,  and 
the  fact  that  he  has  accepted  is  characteristic  of  the 
man.  At  the  breakfast  tendered  to  the  ex-President 
in  the  Parish  House  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  during  his  recent  visit,  he  said : 


"I  do  not  recall  a  meeting  that  has  given  me  as  much 
pleasure  as  this  one.  To  meet  a  live  church  is  a  privilege 
that  I  heartily  enjoy." 

"The  Unitarian  faith  is  not  generally  understood;  there 
is  a  misconception  regarding  it,  and  he  felt  this  strongly 
while  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  as  he  more  than  once 
received  requests  from  his  supporters  asking  him  to  deny  by 
wire  the  gross  libel  that  he  was  a  Unitarian.  Professor 
Taft  declared  that  the  spirit  of  Unitarianism  has  entcied 
the  evangelical  churches,  which  are  working  together  to  ele- 
vate tlie  individual,  strengthen  the  character  and  bring  about 
an  era  of  good  works.  No  longer  do  we  hear  the  doctrinal 
sermons  in  churches,  but  rather  the  discourses  of  services 
and  character,  teaching  the  intimate  life  of  Jesus  on  earth, 
instead  of  dwelling  on  the  dogmas,  as  was  the  custom  fifty 
to  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  Unitarian  church  dissemi- 
nates broad,  liberal  ideas  throughout  the  country  and  while 
they  are  not  so  many  they  are  an  earnest  body  of  men  and 
women  working  for  the  uplift  of  humanity  here  and  now. 

"Professor  Taft  felt  that  if  the  ultimate  fate  of  Unitarians 
was  the  lower  regions,  to  which  they  were  generally  con- 
signed in  years  past,  it  really  would  be  a  desirable  place 
after  all. 

"He  enumerated  the  several  presidents  of  the  United  States 
who  were  Unitarians  and  declared  that  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  was  commonly  called  an  infidel,  was  a  religious  man 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  word." 

The  breakfast  was  held  in  the  beautiful  dining- 
room  of  the  Parish  House,  covers  being  laid  for  125 
persons.  Dr.  C.  H.  Vilas,  who  caused  the  Parish 
House  to  be  erected  and  who  is  now  erecting  a  par- 
sonage for  the  Madison  Society,  presided.  At  his 
right  sat  Professor  Taft  and  at  his  left  the  Governor 
of  Wisconsin.  Rev.  F.  A.  Gilmore,  pastor  of  the 
church,  spoke  of  the  contributions  that  Unitarians 
have  made  to  the  national  life  and  welfare  in  edu- 
cation, business,  science  and  literature.  Wherever 
found,  he  declared,  they  were  always  working  for  the 
betterment  of  the  community,  whether  president  or 
civilian,  in  public  or  in  private  life. 


The  May  29  issue  of  the  Reform  Advocate  is  a 
notable  one.  It  is  a  double  number,  on  special  paper, 
profusely  illustrated  and  is  devoted  to  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth,  of  the  Rev.  Doctor 
Samuel  Hirsch,  the  father  of  our  neighbor  and  col- 
league. Doctor  Emil  G.  Hirsch.  It  is  seldom  that 
striking  power,  particularly,  at  least,  on  ministerial 
lines,  is  so  transmitted  to  father  and  son  as  in  the  case 
of  Samuel  and  Emil  Hirsch.  Doctor  Hirsch,  the  el- 
der, was  a  pioneer  in  reforming  Judaism.  His  career 
began  in  Germany  and  ended  as  a  Rabbi  of  a  Phila- 
delphia congregation.  He  was  a  man  who  combined 
philosophic  power  with  aggressive  initiative  reform. 
He  was  the  first  to  put  to  practice  the  adaptation  of 
Jewish  rites  to  modern  conditions  by  holding  the  re- 
ligious services  on  the  Sunday  set  apart  by  surround- 
ing society  rather  than  on  the  Saturday  intensely  pre- 
occupied by  the  constant  and  necessary  Gentile  world. 
His  son,  in  the  leading  article  in  this  paper,  gives  a 
historical  study  of  much  interest  showing  how  his 
father  entered  into  the  problems  of  two  continents 
and  modified  the  practice  of  his  people  both  in  Ger- 
many and  in  America.  The  "Study"  is  augmented 
by  an  historical  article  by  Doctor  Kohler  of  Cincin- 
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'  nati,  another  on  Doctor  Samuel  Hirsch  as  a  philo- 
sophical reformer  of  Judaism  by  Doctor  Landsberg 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  others  by  Doctor  Sale  of 
St.  Louis  and  tlie  Rev.  William  Armhold.  The  num- 
ber is  further  enriched  by  a  lecture  from  the  learned 
father  himself  on  the  "Religion  of  Humanity."  On 
his  monument  in  the  Rose  Hill  Cemetery,  Chicago, 
there  is  inscribed : 

"THE  FIRST  TO  ADOPT  WITHOUT  COMPROMISE 
AND  HESITATION  THE  PRINCIPLES  HE  TAUGHT 
AND  CONSECRATED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  DR 
SAMUEL  HIRSCH.  BORN  IN  THALFANGEN  RHEN- 
ISH PRUSSIA,  JUNE  8,  1815.  DIED  IN  CHICAGO,  ILL 
MAY  14,  1889. 

"FOR  FIFTY  YEARS  OF  ACTIVE  LIFE  AS  RABBI 
BOTH  IN  EUROPE  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
HE  WAS  THE  MOST  FEARLESS  AND  CONSISTENT 
CHAMPION  OF  ENLIGHTENED  LIBERAL  JUDAISM 
AND  BY  WORDS  OF  MOUTH  AND  PEN  NEVER 
TIRED  OF  HOLDING  UP  ITS  TENETS  AS  FUNDA- 
MENTALLY THE  DOCTRINES  DESTINED  TO  BE 
THE  RELIGION  OF  HUMANITY" 

"LOOK  NEITHER  TO  THE  RIGHT,  NOR  TO  THE 
LEFT.  BUT  CONFIDENT  OF  THE  INVINCIBLE 
POWER  OF  TRUTH,  ADVANCE,  THOSE  WHO  NOW 
LAG  BEHIND  WILL  FOLLOW,  AND  THOSE  WHO 
NOW  OPPOSE  WILL  SOONER  OR  LATER  ENDORSE 
OUR  MOVEMENT." 


It  is  not  often  in  these  days  that  the  complacency 
of  a  city,  particularly  a  western  city,  is  disturbed  and 
the  pubhc  spirit  aroused  or  popular  demonstrations 
enthusiastically  maintained  on  the  threatened  loss  of 
a  favorite  pastor.  But  such  a  spiritual  storm  swept 
over  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  when  it  was  known  that 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  was  negotiating  for  the  removal 
of  our  colleague,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fort  Newton.  Mr. 
Newton  has  so  endeared  himself  to  the  town  that  he 
is  no  longer  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches,  but  the 
recognized  spiritual  interpreter,  the  intellectual  guide 
of  the  whole  community.  He  has  become  "a  defender 
of  the  faith"  in  truth  and  indeed.  As  a  prominent 
educational  citizen  expresses  it,  he  has  put  Cedar 
Rapids  on  the  map,  intellectually  and  spiritually. 
Unity  has  held  its  breath  waiting  for  a  solution  of 
this  loving  contest  for  a  loving  man.  Whether  his 
field  of  labor  is  to  be  Cedar  Rapids  or  St.  Paul,  he 
would  be  a  light,  laboring  in  the  Unity  field.  But 
we  congratulate  the  citizens  of  the  former  place  and 
of  Iowa  and  all  those  who  believe  that  the  pastor's 
office  has  still  its  sacred  possibilities  for  continuous 
service,  over  the  decision  of  Mr.  Newton  to  remain 
to  further  water  the  seed  and  train  the  vines  which 
he  has  planted.  The  following  account  of  "An  Un- 
usual Meeting"  in  the  local  paper  tells  an  interesting 
story : 

An  Unusual  Meeting 

It  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  minister  to  address  such  an 
audience  as  that  which  gathered  at  Dr.  Joseph  Fort  Newton's 
church  last  evenmg.  Dr.  Newton  has  spoken  before  audiences 
o  almost  every  kmd,  but  it  remained  for  him  to  experience 
Monday  night's  new  sensations. 

Not  until  yesterday  morning  did  the  public  learn  that  Dr 
.\ewton  was  considering  removal  to  the  People's  church  pas- 
torate, St.  Paul,  Minn.    When  the  report  of  his  contemplated 


departure  spread  about  the  city  the  remonstrative  sentiment 
crystalized  immediately.  Officers  of  the  Commercial  club,  Ad 
club,  EWi's.  club.  Rotary  club,  Masonic  lodge  and  other  similar 
organizations  took  action  with  the  result  that  those  bodies 
were  well  represented  at  the  mass  meeting  in  the  evening. 
Such  a  representation  as  this,  added  to  the  large  assemblage 
of  people  from  churches  of  various  denominations,  served 
to  prove  how  widely  Dr.  Newton  is  appreciated  in  Cedar 
Rapids. 

The  Liberal  Christian  church  is  by  no  means  in  sole  pos- 
session. That  church  is  far  better  known  as  "Joseph  Fort 
Newton's  church."  And  it  has  been  predicted  that  Cedar 
Rapids  will  some  day  be  known  as  Joseph  Fort  Newtons  city. 

Men  who  accomplish  things  too  seldom  are  appreciated 
while  they  are  in  a  position  to  gain  self-satisfaction.  It  is 
not  until  they  are  gone  that  the  praise  long  due  them  is 
given  without  reserve.  Monday  evening's  demonstration  was 
the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule,  and  Dr.  Newton's  declara- 
tion that  if  he  returns  from  St.  Paul  next  week  with  his 
mind  made  up  to  remain  here,  Cedar  Rapids  will  be  his  home 
"once  and  for  all"  was  eminently  gratifying  to  his  hosts  of 
friends. 


Editorial  Wanderings 

A  S  MALL  College.    Last  week  a  commencement 
address  before  a  srnall  college  lifted  once  again  the 
curtain  on  a  most  interesting  side  show  in  the  educa- 
tional life  of  the  United  States,  one  which  calls  for 
a  revaluation  of  pedagogical  theories.    The  "big  uni- 
versities," the  great  colleges,  with  their  overflowing 
dormitories,  their  spacious  campuses,  their  "fraterni- 
ties" and  "sororities,"  athletic  contests,  musical  per- 
formances and  social  functions  occupy  the  front  of 
the  stage.    They  rise  with  irresistable  fascination  be- 
fore the  mind  of  the  ever-increasing  multitude  of  high 
school  boys  and  girls  who  are  determined  to  go  farther 
for  the  joy  of  companionship  if  for  no  other  reason. 
These  colleges  mean  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
wealthy  parents  who  are  determined  to  give  their  chil- 
dren the  best  that  money  can  buy  in  the  culture  mar- 
ket, but  it  means  also  the  still  larger  number  of  parents 
who  are  determined  that  their  children  are  to  have 
the  privileges  that  were  beyond  their  reach,  if  sacrifice 
of  individual  needs,  strenuous  work  and  heroic  self- 
denial  can   secure  such.    But   what  of   this  small 
college  on  a  sightly  situation  with  an  undeveloped 
campus,  with  its  pious  traditions,  devout  elders,  con- 
secrated deacons  who  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  ago, 
with  solemn  observances  laid  the  foundations  in  the 
"Openings"  of  what  they  dared  to  believe  would  be- 
come a  great  university  some  day.    But  the  struggle 
for  existence  worked  severely  among  this  multitude 
of  baby  colleges  with  which  the  prophetic  pioneers  of 
the  Middle  West  dotted  the  prairies  and  crowned  the 
hilltops.    The  "State  University"  came  in,  the  lines 
of  education  broadened,  science  as  well  as  the  Bible 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  young.    Sectarian  enthu- 
siasm waned,  denominational  patriotism  proved  inade- 
quate, and  what  was  the  main-spring  of  the  embryonic 
institution  became  its  handicap,  a  fetter  to  its  growth, 
and  now  its  carries  in  its  heart  and  on  its  record  books 
many   disappointments,    unexpected    difficulties,  the 
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worst  of  which  are  found  in  the  traditions  of  "fac- 
tions" and  "schisms,"  suspicions,  jealousies, — diseases 
incident  to  anaemic  life.  It  is  the  weak  child  that  is 
most  subject  to  children's  diseases.  But  still  through 
all  these  privations  and  disappointments  there  has 
been  developed  the  courage  that  makes  for  nobility, 
the  self-sacrifice  that  produces  the  noblest  graces  that 
can  decorate  a  gentleman  or  a  lady.  This  "little  col- 
lege" boasts  of  its  couple  of  hundred  students,  re- 
joices in  its  triumphant  class  of  less  than  two  dozen. 
And  on  Commencement  Day  the  old  hopes  are  revived, 
high  ideals  are  generated  and  the  visiting  orator,  if 
at  all  susceptible  to  the  intangible  forces  that  make 
for  nobihty,  feels  that  he  is  walking  on  sacred  ground. 
The  inadequate  little  faculty  may  be  largely  made  up 
of  preachers  promoted  from  the  circuit,  or  veteran 
elders  selected  more  from  their  spiritual  insight  than 
their  academic  honors.  Out  of  the  eight  or  ten  boys 
in  the  Graduating  Class,  half  of  them  are  looking 
towards  the  ministry  of  religion,  nay  more,  they  are 
already  devoted  messengers  of  the  Gospel,  winning 
their  way  through  a  college  course  by  preaching  on 
Sunday.  If  one  stays  long  enough  and  is  sensitive 
to  spiritual  forces  he  will  realize  how  the  country 
churches,  cross-road  school  houses  for  a  hundred 
miles  around  are  maintaining  Sunday  services  through 
the  more  or  less  regular  visitation  of  "students  from 
the  College." 

What  a  home-coming  is  this  reunion  on  the  campus ! 
There  is  no  brass  band,  no  processionals  or  reces- 
sionals,  but  few  caps  and  gowns,  but  every  word 
spoken  on  the  graduating  platform  has  been  beaten 
out  on  the  anvil  of  severe  experience  and  the  vision 
is  still  theirs. 

We  need  not  locate  this  college.  One  description 
answers  for  many  scores  of  such  colleges  scattered 
throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley.  This  "commence- 
ment" can  be  located  anywhere  from  Ohio  to  Kansas, 
and  wherever  you  find  them,  you  find  a  radiant  point 
in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Middle  West,  still  fertile 
ground  for  the  growth  of  spiritual  habits. 

Most  of  these  little  colleges  have  got  to  go.  Some- 
thing better  may  take  their  place.  But  they  repre- 
sent something  very  fine  and  high  and  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  better  life  of  our  nation  is  unspeakable, 
and  he  who  walks  their  campus  may  well  "take  of¥ 
his  shoes,  for  whereon  he  stands  is  holy  ground." 
To  whom  is  given  the  privilege  of  speaking  the  anni- 
versary word  to  such  graduating  classes  as  is  here 
offered  with  a  background  of  labor-bent  mothers  and 
horny-handed  fathers  who  have  come  from  far  coun- 
try sides  and  brought  their  baskets  along  with  them, 
may  well  rejoice  in  a  great  opportunity  and  be  assured 
that  he  is  talking  to  nation-makers  out  of  which  will 
come  many,  aye,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  scholars  of 
the  next  generation. 


A  College  Girl  Returning  Home.  She  was 
robed  in  a  delicate  sky-blue  silk,  with  lots  of  tags 
and  slits  and  omissions  in  the  pattern.  She  wore 
white  pumps  with  heels  impossible  to  anybody  but  a 
young  lady  expert  in  the  use  of  such.  She  chewed 
gum,  she  was  steeped  in  college  slang,  full  of  college 
enthusiasm,  she  fairly  devoured  with  affectionate 
kisses  a  "sister"  in  her  society  whom  she  accidently 
met.  In  the  sixty  miles  of  travel  her  neighboring 
travelers  could  not  help  but  get  much  of  her  story 
and  a  complete  account  of  her  itinerary  home.  By 
this  information,  shot  recklessly  across  the  backs  of 
the  seats  of  a  dusty  day  coach,  her  fellow  travelers 
foiuid  that  there  were  two  more  changes  and  then 
the  "local  train"  would  stop  at  a  flag  station,  where 
she  would  "telephone  the  folks,"  and  her  brother,  who 
had  a  new  Ford,  would  come  and  fetch  her  from  four 
miles  out  in  the  country.  "My!  Wouldn't  she  be 
glad  to  get  home !"  and  she  "bet  her  mother  would  be 
glad,  too!"  Visions  of  that  farm  mother  with  the 
chickens,  butter  making  and  dinner  for  hearty  men, 
rose  as  a  background  to  this  college  girl.  We  won- 
der if  the  home-coming  would  bring  unqualified  cheer 
to  the  mother  and  father.    Let  us  hope  so. 

Across  Iowa  in  a  Slow  Train.  If  you  travel 
from  east  to  west  of  the  great  trunk  lines  that  cut 
into  sections  Iowa  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  jour- 
ney is  not  only  pleasant  and  comfortable  but  lux- 
urious, with  Pullman  car  comforts,  dining-car  deli- 
cacies, porter  courtesies.  But  if  you  attempt  to  cut 
across  lots  from  north  to  south,  where  all  the  con- 
nections miss  and  where  every  hamlet  stops  the  train, 
where  the  war  is  discussed  by  the  officials  while  the 
express  matter  is  loaded  and  unloaded,  a  long,  long 
day  with  only  a  sandwich  snatched  for  noon  luncheon 
and  the  newsboy's  bananas  and  coca-cola  bottle  for 
supper,  and  the  increasing  probability  of  being  late  at 
your  lecture,  it  is  an  experience  that  is  not  wholly 
enjoyable.  And  still  such  an  experience  is  well  worth 
taking  once  in  a  while.  A  slow  train  enables  one  to 
really  feel  the  mighty  fertility  of  Iowa,  the  great 
strides  made  since  first  the  Editor  began  to  travel  the 
unshaded  and  largely  unfenced  prairie  desolations  and 
the  still  greater  changes  that  are  to  come  make  the 
scenery  sublime.  O,  the  great  ocean  like  stretches  of 
clover  fields,  red  in  their  fragrant  blossoms,  the  great 
cornfields  and  the  waiting  silos,  the  platoons  of  pigs, 
red,  white  and  black,  little  ones,  "shoats,"  "middlers" 
and  big  fat  capitalists  in  the  porcine  world,  and  then 
the  cattle,  white  faced  and  black,  spotted  Holsteins, 
proud  Guernseys,  and  demure,  gentle  Jerseys,  the 
"Gentleman  farmers"  riding  in  their  cultivators  and 
their  disk  plows,  driving  their  teams,  four  horses 
abreast.  All  this  you  get  when  you  travel  across  the 
trunk  lines  on  a  slow  train  in  Iowa  on  your  way  to  a 
"Commencement."    You  grow  cross  over  the  neces- 
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sity  of  a  transfer  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  one 
depot  to  the  other  into  what  looks  like  the  center  of 

ta  measily  little  station,  but  when  you  find  the  rattling 
buss  drawn  by  a  spanking  black  team  without  a  blem- 
ish, worth  $600,  and  you  notice  the  gardens  with  their 
toothsome  long  rows  of  onions,  at  just  the  right  stage, 
aye,  and  the  blooming  peonies  and  all  that,  you  feel 
^  _  like  a  lord  traveling  through  his  stately  estate. 
"      Presto!  your  rattling  little  "local  train"  stops  at  a 
tree  embowered  town,  and  lo,  you  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  heavenly  bedlam,  it  is  Commencement  Day  at 
"The  College"  and  bevies  of  girls,  chattering  like 
blackbirds,  boys  crying,  hurrahing,  cheering,  banter- 
ing, like  some  great  battalions  of  bluejays.  Instantly 
every  seat  is  occupied,  all  the  aisles  are  crowded,  the 
train  is  delayed  half  an  hour  to  take  on  the  trunks, 
and  it  takes  sixty  miles  of  disturbance  along  the  road 
before  there  is  a  vacant  seat,  or  a  silent  moment.  But 
the  honest,  pious  farmer  who  has  the  seat  with  the 
lecturer,  at  last  breaks  out  with  a  saintly  groan: 
"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that!    I  never  expected 
to  see  young  ladies  play  cards  in  public  like  that!" 
But  though  the  train  was  much  belated  the  lecturer 
was  on  time,  and  the  "best  class  ever"  was  graduated 
from  one  of  the  best  high  schools  in  the  state  in  one 
of  the  prettiest  little  Opera  Houses  in  that  section  of 
the  state,  and  everybody  was  happy.    Then  the  escape 
in  an  automobile,  an  eight-mile  dash  through  the  dark, 
catching  a  midnight  train,  now  on  a  trunk  line  with 
its  hospitable  Pullman,— blessings  on  the  man  who 
invented  a  sleeping  car,— and  the  lecturer  who  had 
given  four  college  addresses  in  a  week  in  three  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  Union,  woke  up  in  a  suburb  of 
Chicago  in  time  to  stand  with  the  dear  old  friend  of 
over  forty  years'  acquaintance,  with  the  little  ones 
he  first  knew,  grown  up  men  and  women  now,  by 
the  coffin  side  of  the  beloved  mother  and  the  self- 
denying  grandmother.    It  was  Saturday  and  next  day 
was  Flower  Sunday  at  All  Souls  Church. 


A  Soul's  Tragedy 


Paper  read  by  Evelyn  H.  Walker  before  the  Class  in  Literature, 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago,  Feb.  6,  1911 


^^^^^^^^ 


A  DAY  AND  A  FRIEND. 
We  sat  upon  the  shore,  my  friend  and  I ; 

The  lake  lay  rocking  in  the  morning'  shine 
J       of  gum  were  round  us,  and  a  pine 
Played  music  while  the  waves  danced  ceaselessly 
Joy  of  wild  woods  and  waters  and  blue  sky 

Flowed  through  our  spirits  like  celestial  wine- 
We  talked  of  poets'  hopes  and  thoughts  divine 
And  he  was  generous  and  I  was  shy 
O  golden  heart  of  all  that  golden  day 

Wise  friend  !    So  kind  to  my  reluctant  thought- 
°  gentle  with  the  grace  that  went  astray 

Through    stammering   speech   and   woodland  wavs 
untaught !  ^ 
He  read  me  by  the  things  I  dared  not  say, 

And  loved  me  for  the  trust  that  doubted  naught. 

— Obadiah  Cyrus  Auringer. 


This  drama  was  first  published  in  "Bells  and  Pome- 
granates" in  1846,  the  year  of  Browning's  marriage. 
The  first  act  is  written  in  verse,  the  second  in  prose, 
expressive,  as  the  author  explains,  of  the  poetry  and 
prose  in  the  life  of  Chiappino.  The  dramatis  personce 
are  Eulalia  and  Luitolfo,  betrothed  lovers;  Chiappino, 
thtir  friend  :  Ogniben,  the  pope's  legate,  and  citizens  of 
Faenza.  Time,  the  sixteenth  century;  the  place, 
Faenza.  ' 

The  story  is  briefly  this:  Chiappino  and  Luitolfo 
were  friends  from  childhood,  born  in  the  same  town 
and  mto  similar  circumstances.  But  at  the  time  the 
play  opens,  Chiappino  has  already  exhausted  his  own 
resources  and  a  part  of  his  good-natured  friend's  with 
the  numerous  fines  he  has  been  compelled  to  pay  in 
consequence  of  his  championship  of  unpopular  causes. 

In  the  opening  Act,  Chiappino  is  waiting  with  Eu- 
lalia for  Luitolfo's  return  from  the  Provost's,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  intercede  for  Chiappino,  against  whom 
an  edict  of  exile  had  been  passed.  He  is  dividing  his 
time  between  resentfully  depreciating  his  friend's  ef- 
forts in  his  behalf  and  making  love  to  his  friend's  be- 
trothed. As  they  talk,  Luitolfo  rushes  in  with  blood 
upon  his  garments  and,  as  he  imagines,  a  mob  at  his 
heels.  He  has  struck  the  Provost  and  believes  himself 
a  murderer.  Chiappino  promptly  puts  on  Luitolfo  the 
disguise  intended  for  his  own  flight  and  sends  him  on 
the  road  he  had  himself  intended  to  take.  He  then 
delivers  himself  up  to  the  populace,  taking  upon  him- 
self Luitolfo's  guilt,  notwithstanding  Eulalia's  protest, 
"You  would  for  worlds  you  had  denied  at  once,"  and' 
presently,  finding  the  act  a  popular  one,  is  not  the  less 
inclined  to  its  ownership. 

The  second  Act  is  laid  in  the  market  place,  where 
the  populace  is  assembled  opposite  the  Provost's  palace 
m  the  expectation  of  seeing  its  doors  opened  for  Chi- 
appino.   Luitolfo,  in  disguise,  mingles  with  the  crowd, 
and  it  transpires  that  he  has  been  concealed  on  one  of 
his  estates  near-by,  receiving  daily  intelligence  from 
Eulalia  and  awaiting  a  favorable  moment  for  return- 
ing, since  it  turns  out  that  the  Provost  was  only 
wounded  after  all.    He  learns  from  conversation  with 
the  bystanders  that  Chiappino  is  candidate  for  the  of- 
fice of  Provost  and  for  the  hand  of  Eulalia,  also  of  the 
arrival  of  Ogniben,  the  pontifical  legate,  who  enters 
on  mule-back,  trotting  briskly  and  humming  softly  to 
himself,  "I  have  known  three  and  twenty  leaders  of 
revolts ;"  having  come,  as  he  says,  out  of  good  will  to 
the  city,  to  try  to  quiet  the  disorder  before  Rome  hears 
of  it  and  sends  to  quiet  it  in  another  way.   After  much 
glib  reasoning  he  finally  offers  the  Provostship  to  Chi- 
appino who,  despite  his  democratic  principles  and  his 
hatred  of  a  paternal  government,  at  length  compounds 
with  his  convictions,  concluding  that  a  paternal  govern- 
ment IS  not  really  bad  when  administered  by  a  wise 
and  just  ruler,  like  himself. 

The  wily  legate  continues  leading  Chiappino  on  to 
braid  the  rope  to  hang  himself,  and  at  length  throws 
out  an  opportunity  for  the  actual  assailant  of  the 
Provost  to  avow  his  deed.  When  Luitolfo  accepts  the 
situation  and  comes  forward  to  acknowledge  his  guilt 
and  relieve  his  friend  of  an  unearned  responsibility, 
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Chiappino,  thus  convicted  of  fraud,  promptly  accepts 
the  legate's  sug-gestion  that  he  "go  aside  for  a  time  till 
he  grows  better,''  and  is  last  seen  disappearing  by  the 
Lugo  gate.  The  Legate  thereupon  dismisses  the 
crowd,  takes  possession  of  the  keys  of  the  palace,  and 
rides  away  humming,  "I  have  seen  four  and  twenty 
leaders  of  revolts." 

This  play  differs  from  most  of  Browning's  dramas  in 
that  it  contains  no  one  character  standing  out  to  chal- 
lenge grandly  our  admiration  and  love. 

Of  Luitolfo,  with  face  and  deed  like  an  open  book, 
which  he  who  runs  may  read,  little  need  be  said.  He 
was  not  a  great  character  for  a  drama, — you  might 
find  a  dozen  of  him  living  around  the  corner, — but  a 
good  man  to  have  on  a  committee  or  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, or  wherever  things  are  likely  to  get  tangled  and 
n.eed  untangling ; — 

A  happy-tempered  bringer  of  the  best 
Out  of  the  worst. 

The  world  has  great  uses  for  its  Luitolfos.  He  was 
a  true  lover,  though  not  an  ardent  one, — he  would 
have  sent  Eulalia  away  with  Chiappino  for  her  own 
safety,  but  apparently  did  not  think  to  ask  her  to  go 
w'ith  himself,  though  the  same  reason  for  her  going 
still  existed  when  he  went, — and  a  staunch  and  loyal 
friend,  whose  temperamental  lack  of  physical  courage 
but  accentuated  the  loyalty  of  risking  his  life  for  the 
ungrateful  and  unworthy  Chiappino.  Though  perhaps 
not  the  most  interesting  of  the  group,  he  was  the  one 
to  be  trusted  farthest  and  longest.  He  was  every  inch 
a  friend. 

Eulalia  is  classed  among  "Shrewd  Women"  by  Miss 
Mary  Burt  in  her  book  on  "Browning's  Women"  and, 
curiously  enough,  she  forms  a  class  by  herself  in  the 
Browning  world,  if  Miss  Burt  is  right.  Did  her  kind 
not  appeal  to  Browning  ?  I  simply  throw  off  the  ques- 
tion as  I  pass  on. 

In  the  first  Act  Eulalia  is  true  as  steel  to  her  be- 
trothed, though  sympathetic  and  almost  affectionate  to 
Chiappino,  notwithstanding  he  is  unmanly  enough  to 
persecute  her  with  his  protestations  of  love  at  a  time 
when  she  is  already  in  deep  distress  over  Luitolfo's 
prolonged  absence.  In  the  second,  she  nearly  or  quite 
compromises  herself  by  listening  to  Chiappino  and 
giving  warrant  by  her  silence,  if  in  no  other  way,  to 
the  popular  rumor  that  she  is  to  marry  him.  That  she 
should  think  it  necessary  to  justify  her  choice  of 
Luitolfo  to  Chiappino  by  any  prevarication  seems  in- 
consistent and  at  variance  with  her  former  self,  for 
she  had  seemed  too  strong  a  woman  to  be  dependent 
upon  other  people's  judgments,  and  she  certainly  knew 
I-uitolfo  too  well  to  think  that  he  needed  any  further 
trial.  Here,  by  contrast,  she  reminds  one  of  Lowell's 
fine  criticism  on 

One  who  never  erred 
And  yet  was  never  nobly  right. 

Perhaps  she  allowed  her  curiosity  and  her  love  of  phi- 
losophizing to  strangle  the  woman  in  her  until  she,  as 
well  as  Chiappino,  fell  from  poetry  into  prose,  for  her 
dissembling  worked  no  good  to  Chiappino  or  to  anyone 
else,  nor  is  it  anywhere  intimated  that  she  had  any  ex- 
pectation it  would. 

The  papal  Legate,  Ogniben,  was  a  man  of  better 
head  than  heart,  and  he,  far  more  than  Eulalia,  merits 
the  adjective  "shrewd"  in  the  superlative  sense.  He 
holds  Chiappino  and  all  the  Faenza  populace  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  playing  on  their  weaknesses  and 


their  passions  as  a  musician  plays  the  keys  of  his  in- 
strument. There  are  politicians  of  all  degrees  of 
shrewdness.  This  one,  of  the  mth.  degree,  was  shrewd 
enough  to  see  that  his  and  the  State's  interests  were 
best  furthered  by  furthering  those  of  the  people.  But 
in  addition  to  this  political  sagacity,  he  was  endowed 
with  an  unusual  insight  and  appreciation.  "I  preserve 
the  proportions  of  my  sympathy,"  he  said,  "however 
finelier  or  widelier  I  may  extend  its  action,"  adding, 
"I  desire  to  be  able,  with  a  quickened  insigh.t,  to  descry 
beauty  in  corruption  where  others  see  foulness  only ; 
but  I  hope  I  shall  also  continue  to  see  a  redoubled 
beauty  in  the  higher  forms  of  matter,  where  already 
everybody  sees  no  foulness  at  all ;  God  has  his  arch- 
angels and  consorts  with  them,  though  he  made,  too, 
and  intimately  sees  what  is  good  in  the  worm," — a 
rather  remarkable  parallel  to  Emerson's  lines. 

And  in  the  mud  and  scum  of  things 
There  alway,  alway  something  sings. 

This  fine  insight  in  the  Legate  seems^  out  of  keep- 
ing at  times  with  the  light  and  airy  political  logic  and 
the  sophistry  with  which  he  temporizes  and  helps  Chi- 
appino out  of  his  quagmires  for  the  time  being,  only 
to  land  him  at  length  in  still  deeper  mire.  The  poet 
would  seem  to  use  him  as  a  lay  figure  into  whose 
mouth  he  puts  the  wisdom  which  he  is  otherwise  un- 
able to  get  uttered,  since  the  dran^rtic  form  gives  no 
place  for  first-hand  speech.  At  times  he  is  almost 
oracular  in  speeches  which  seem  to  have  little  bearing 
on  the  subject  in  hand,  or  little  evident  relation  to  his 
own  character,  such  as  this :  "Youth,,  with  its  beauty 
and  grace,  would  seem  bestowed  on  us  for  some  such 
reason  as  to  make  us  partly  endurable  till  we  have  time 
for  really  becoming  so  of  ourselves,  without  their  aid 
when  they  leave  us." 

The  drama  is  full  of  side-lights  on  the  character  of 
Chiappino.  While  Eulalia  trembles  for  the  safety  of 
Luitolfo,  Chiappino,  upon  whose  errand  he  has  gone 
and  for  whose  sake  he  is  exposing  himself  to  danger 
if  not  to  death,  is  thinking  of  himself  and  his  own 
"peculiar  lot,"  as  he  styles  it,  so  made  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  his  habit  of  morbid  introspection.  His  eyes,  as 
now,  are  ever  turned  inward  upon  himself  and  his  own 
ill-fortune.  Llis  is  the  deadly  sin  of  ingratitude,  for 
he  resents  the  kindness  of  his  friend,  impugns  his  mo- 
tives, and  tries  to  steal  his  betrothed,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  accepts  his  favors.  This  love  for  Eulalia 
would  seem  not  to  have  been  very  deep  seated,  for 
when  the  test  came  it  failed,  and  even  while  profess- 
ing his  love  he  seeks  to  be  revenged  upon  her  for  her 
failure  to  return  his  passion.  A  better  name  for  such 
a  feeling  is  jealousy.  This  disappointment  gave  him 
another  sweet  sorrow  to  gloat  over,  for  Chiappino 
dearly  loved  a  grief  and  doted  on  his  daily  miseries. 
He  had  the  Teutonic  virtue  of  loving  to  tell  disagree- 
able truths,  partly  because  they  were  disagreeable. 

True,  I  thank  God  I  ever  said,  "You  sin," 
When  a  man  did  sin;  if  I  could  not  say  it, 
I  glared  it  at  him ;  if  I  could  not  glare  it, 
I  prayed  against  him ;  then  my  part  seemed  over. 
God's  may  begin  yet;  so  it  will,  I  trust. 

His  finest  climax  loses  something  in  effect  from  his 
pompous  declaration,  "Now  I'll  say  something  to  re- 
member,"— reminding  one  of  Emerson's  caution  to  "be- 
ware the  man  who  says,  I  am  about  to  make  a_  revela- 
tion." Chiappino  was  seized  by  a  generous  impulse 
when  he  saw  his  friend  in  apparent  danger  from  the 
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mob,  but  he  all  too  speedily  dropped  into  prose  and 
continued  the  deception  when  he  discovered  that  the 
move  was  a  popular  one.  From  this  time  on,  the  grade 
down  hill  was  an  easy  one.  He  became  a  shining  mark 
for  the  Legate  who,  having-  had  some  conversation 
with  the  wounded  Provost,  came  on  the  scene  with 
the  truth  concerning  the  real  assailant.  And  so,  "not 
altogether  at  once," — it  takes  a  little  time  for  the 
bacillus  of  self-deception  to  develop, — Chiappino  loses 
himself  in  an  array  of  fine  words,  abandons  principle, 
repudiates  love,  forswears  friendship.  In  the  words 
of  Eulalia,  "So  we  profess,  so  we  perform."  Truly,  a 
pitiful  story. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  shield,  albeit  not  too 
bright.  Chiappino  at  least  had  his  ideals.  He  depre- 
cated his  lies  and  apologized  for  them,  though  in  a 
not  over-manly  fashion : 

Yet  could  not  for  my  death 

(The  thing  that  tempts  me  most)  help  speaking  Hes 
Through  sheer  incompetence  to  rid  myself 
Of  the  old  miserable  lying  trick 
Caught  from  the  liars  I  have  lived  with. 
God,  did  I  not  turn  to  thee? 

It  is  thy  prompting  I  dare  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  thy  counsel 
Would  die  along  my  coward  lips,  I  know, 
But  I  do  turn  to  thee. 

Chiappino  had  grasped  the  great  law  of  Nature's 
uniformity,  the  foundation  of  all  faith : 

I  trust  in  Nature  for  the  stable  laws 

Of  beauty  and  utility — Spring  shall  plant 

And  Autumn  garner  to  the  end  of  time. 

I  trust  in  God — the  right  shall  be  the  right 

And  other  than  the  wrong  while  he  endures; 

I  trust  in  my  own  soul,  that  can  perceive 

The  outward  and  the  inward.  Nature's  good  and  God's. 

Chiappino's  first  impulses,  the  true  measure  of  the 
man,  were  still  noble,  and  for  a  fleeting  moment  he 
would  have  saved  his  friend's  life  at  the  cost  of  his 
own.  And  though  that  moment  was  short-lived,  it 
was  genuine  while  it  lasted,  and  so  made  a  bright  page 
in  his  life's  history. 

Here  I  would  forestall  the  critic,  with  his  "Words, 
words,  my  Lord."  Even  the  little  good  in  Chiappino 
is  profession,  it  may  be  said.  Granted.  Here  the 
Legate  helps  us  out.  He  says  it  lightly,  but  it  is  no 
joke.  His  irony  conceals  a  profound  truth  when  he 
says :  "Ever  judge  of  men  by  their  professions  !  For 
though  the  bright  moment  of  promising  is  but  a  mo- 
ment and  cannot  be  prolonged,  yet,  if  sincere  in  its 
moment's  extravagant  goodness,  why,  trust  it  and 
know  the  man  by  it,  I  say — not  by  his  performance; 
which  is  half  the  world's  work,  interfere  as  the  world 
needs  must,  with  its  accidents  and  circumstances;  the 
profession  was  purely  the  man's  own.  I  judge  people 
by  what  they  might  be, — not  are,  nor  will  be." 

But  th.e  crux  of  this  drama  lies  in  the  question,  Why 
the  title?  Why  A  Soul's  Tragedy ?  Or  why  a  tragedy 
at  all?  Certainly  the  play  is  no  tragedy  in  the  ordinary 
theatrical  sense,  which  requires  a  tragedy  to  end  in 
the  death  of  one  or  more  of  the  principal  characters. 
It  is  not  the  kind  which  a  certain  well-known  dramatist 
is  said  to  have  made  of  his  first  play,  in  which  he  killed 
off  his  entire  set  of  dramatis  personcs  in  the  first  act, 
thus  obliging  himself  to  create  a  fresh  set  for  the  sec- 
ond. That  was  the  indubitable  tragedy  of  the  out- 
and-out,  utterly  objective  sort,  admittedly  so  from  pit 
to  gallery.  But  there  is  a  deeper  tragedy,  such  as  is 
covered  by  Dante's  definition,  "the  bad  end  of  a  good 


beginning,"  or  by  Chaucer's,  in  his  Prologue  to  the 
Monk's  Tale,  where  he  explains  that 

Tragedie  is  for  to  seyn  a  certyn  storie 

Of  him  who  stood  in  great  prosperitie, 

And  is  fallen  out  of  high  degree 

Into  miserie  and  endeth  wretchedly; 

in  other  words,  when  the  catastrophe  is  unhappy,  be 
the  prosperity  from  which  the  subject  falls  either  out- 
ward or  inward;  and  in  the  Browning  perspective, 
the  thing  that  counts  is  ever 

The  development  of  a  soul, — little  else  is  worth  study. 

Porter  and  Clarke  explain  the  tragedy  element  in 
this  drama  easily  by  saying,  "whose  soul's  tragedy  was 
his  failure  to  live  out  the  democratic  ideal  of  liberty 
which  he  possessed."  Again  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr  dis- 
poses of  the  question  rather  lightly,  if  not  flippantly,  by 
saying,  "It  is  no  tragedy  for  the  reader,  because  he  has 
never  believed  in  that  particular  'soul,'  though  its  pro- 
prietor and  his  friends  are  justly  supposed  to  do  so." 
And  Stopford  Brooke  gives  it  up  entirely.  "Why  this 
little  thing  is  called  a  'Soul's  Tragedy',"  he  says,  "I 
cannot  quite  understand.  That  title  supposes  that  Chi- 
appino loses  his  soul  at  the  end  of  the  play.  But  it  is 
plain  from  his  mean  and  envious  talk  at  the  beginning 
with  Eulalia  that  his  soul  is  already  lost." 

Let  us  grant  the  justice  of  the  severest  strictures 
upon  the  character  of  Chiappino  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career.  Grant  that  he  was  egotistical,  selfish,  ungrate- 
ful, disagreeable,  arrogant,  pompous,  anything  you 
please  for  which  the  text  furnishes  the  slightest  war- 
rant. You  still  have  left  a  love  for  truth,  a  loftiness 
of  ideals;  still  you  have  left  a  man,  a  common  man, 
bearing  in  his  heart  the  loves  and  hates,  the  joys  and 
vvoes  of  a  common  humanity.  What  then  does  the 
poet  mean  to  teach  but  this,  that  even  the  commonest 
man  is  a  true  subject  for  poetic  study,  that  the  fall  of 
even  such,  ever  so  little,  the  lowering  of  his  ideals  by 
even  a  hair's  breadth,  is  deep  cause  for  grief,  is  high 
subject  for  tragedy, — that  "the  meanest  of  God's  crea- 
tures has  two  soul-sides,  one  to  face  the  world  with, 
one  to  show" — the  poet,  the  man  of  insight,  who  enters 
closest  into  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty.  This  poem 
teaches  again  the  central  truth  in  "A  Blot  in  the 
'Scutcheon," 

We're  good  enough  for  God 

Tho'  the  world  casts  us  out, 
and  drives  home  one  more  time,  one  more  way,  the 
heart  of  the  lesson  of  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  the  transcendent 
worth  of 

All  the  world's  coarse  thumb 

And  finger  failed  to  plumb, 

So  passed  in  making  up  the  main  account. 

******* 

All  I  could  never  be, 

All  men  ignored  in  me, 

This  I  was  worth  to  God, 

Whose  wheel  the  pitcher  shaped. 


TRANSFORMATION 

Over  the  hillside  and  down  to  my  door, 

The  tree-tops  are  covered  with  glory  of  spring; 

Who  would  have  dreamed  when  the  winter  was  o'er, 
Such  fragrance  would  flourish  and  birds  would  sing? 

Is  this  the  snow  that  in  wild,  stormy  days. 

Fell  at  their  feet  and  encircled  their  stems? 

Is  it  their  sorrow  transformed  into  praise? 

Or  patience  rewarded  with  garlands  of  gems? 

— William  Brunton. 

Unity,  April  so,  1896. 
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My  Library— No.  XXVII. 

There  is  a  class  of  books  and  a  class  of  authors  of 
such  books,  to  which  I  can  think  of  no  description  that 
quite  so  appropriately  belongs,  as  Edward  Dowden's 
"aristocratic  dclicatessc."  They  are  books  that,  when 
you  handle  or  read  them,  make  you  wish  you  were 
altogether  more  finished  both  within  and  without 
than  you  are,  in  fact,  refined  enough  to  be  fit  for  their 
delectable  companionship.  I  confess  to  something  of 
this  feeling  when,  for  instance,  I  take  from  its  place  a 
volume  of  Hamilton  W.  Mabie's,  although,  as  I  think 
of  the  rather  solid  visit  I  once  had  with  Mr.  Mabie, 
1  almost  feel  that  it  is  something  like  an  insult  to  say 
of  him  that  he  is  dclicatesse,  unless  I  emphasize  duly 
at  the  same  time  the  idea  of  the  certain  gracious  robust- 
ness of  conception  and  aristocracy  of  expression  that 
characterize  him,  just  as  surely.  Perhaps  after  all 
it  is  never  this  alone  that  so  pleases  me.  I  am  quite 
sure  a  better  description  would  be  clean  strength, 
something  that  bears  you  up  without  contamination. 
If  the  books  of  William  Winter — "Shakespeare's  Eng- 
land," "Grey  Days  of  Gold,"  "Old  Shrines  and  Ivy," 
"Brown  Heath  and  Blue  Bells" — do  not  come  as  near 
to  illustrating  the  idea  I  have  in  mind  as  any,  I  am 
at  a  loss.  Such  novels,  too,  as  Jane  Austen's  bring 
it  to  mind  fresh.  Such  correspondence  as  that  be- 
tween Emerson  and  Carlyle,  such  letters  as  those  of 
James  Russell  Lowell,  such  poetry  as  Longfellow's, 
and  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's,  such  Journals  as  John 
Woolman's  and  in  part  Amiel's,  suggest  it  frequently 
and  forcibly  enough  to  convert  what  momentarily 
seems  so  diverse  into  a  unity  of  effect  that  abides. 
These  are  the  books  for  indescribable  moods,  for  soul 
isolation,  for  the  hour  that  must  be  filled.  The  fellow- 
feeling  that  run  through  all  of  Mr.  Winter's  "Shadows 
of  the  Stage,"  too,  is  very  near  to  the  mark  of  this 
high  calling.  Charles  Warren  Stoddard's  books — 
"South  Sea  Idyls,"  "Exits  and  Entrances,"  "The  Island 
of  Tranquil  Delights" — are  all  of  this  stamp,  in  a  prose 
which  was  fluent  and  musical  enough,  for  them,  as  W. 
D.  Howells  says,  and  for  you  too.  Spenser's  "Fairy 
Queen,"  once  you  get  in  the  habit  of  reading  in  it, 
grows  upon  you  as  does  the  face  of  a  worthy  friend. 
Tennyson's  "Idyls,"  or  Morris'  "The  Earthly  Para- 
dise," transports  one  to  other  lands  and  times ;  and  oh, 
how  restful  the  harborage  may  be !  All  of  Robert 
Bridge's  "Poems"  waft  you  on  wings  as  soft  as  thistle- 
down to  realms  of  golden  glory,  and  make  you  at  home 
there,  as  if  for  eternity.  The  volume  of  "Golden 
Poems,"  by  the  late  Francis  Browne  can  bring  heaven 
down  through  tree-tops  frombeyond  the  darkest  clouds. 
Old  Quarles  takes  you  by  the  hand  and  comfortingly 
assures  you  that  "The  longer  I  was  in  finding  whom  I 
sought,  the  more  earnestly  I  beheld  him  being  found" ; 
and  then,  as  if  this  might  not  satisfy  you,  adds  cheer- 
ingly,  "No  labor  is  hard,  no  time  is  long,  wherein  the 
glory  of  eternity  is  the  mark  we  level  at."  "Whoever 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  Dr.  Parr's  wig,"  says 
the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  "must  have  observed  that  while 
it  trespasses  a  little  on  the  orthodox  magnitude  of 
perukes  in  the  anterior  parts,  it  scorns  even  Episcopal 
limits  behind,  and  swells  out  into  boundless  con- 
vexity of  frizz."  Now  it  happens  that  everyone  has 
moments  when  to  "trespass  a  little  on  the  orthodox 
magnitude  of  perukes"  is  like  scaling  the  fence  in 
younger  days  for  apples  that  are  guarded  by  dog  and 


gun,  and  so  of  inestimable  excellence  if  ever  you  once 
can  get  them !  Reading  the  rest  of  Sydney  Smith,  is 
equally  good  for  all  such  moments.  See  how  oppor- 
tune this  is:  "I  distinctly  admit,"  says  he,  "that 
every  man  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with 
his  own."  Does  not  this  put  you  on  solider  ground 
than  you  had  lately  supposed?  Then  do  "rest 
awhile,"  or  else,  "Hie  on  white-face,"  and  not  forget  to 
take  Andrew  Lang's  "Theocritus,"  and  read  once 
more,  "The  fainest  meed  of  the  gods  is  song,"  and 
"care  not  even  so  much  as  a  toothless  man  does  for 
walnuts,  when  rich  pottage  is  beside  him." 

Yes,  there  are  many  books  that  lighten  responsibility, 
promise  something  satisfactory  in  exchange,  and  make 
the  future  glow  with  unsuspected  characteristics. 
Pepys'  "Dairy  and  Correspondence"; — who  ever  felt 
stirred  to  anything  strenuous  by  this  ?  And  the  "Diary 
and  Letters"  of  Madame  D'Arblay ; — who  ever  kept 
steadily  awake  for  long  to  anything  very  dynamic  while 
reading  these?  And  how  soothing  is  even  all  the 
bustle  in  Pope's  "Homer" !  you  amble  along  as  though 
the  "wrath  of  Achilles"  was  only  a  belated  smile  at 
most.  Fairy  Tales  all  these  are,  undoubtedly,  with 
living-happy-forever-after  not  far  ahead  of  any  one 
living-  in  them,  so  far  as  you  can  see.  These  books, 
and  armfuls  like  them,  in  some  respects,  are  rather 
to  be  chosen  these  days,  I  trow,  than  whole  libraries  of 
"thrillers"  that  leave  no  especial  wave  of  permanent 
usefulness  or  comfort  behind  them.  On  many  ac- 
counts, it  were  better  to  go  sound  asleep  over  the 
dictionary,  for  instance,  than  to  be  kept  too  wide 
awake  over  "problems"  that  never  can  be  solved. 
"Day,  like  a  weary  pilgrim,"  says  Longfellow,  "had 
reached  the  western  gate  of  heaven,  and  Evening 
stooped  down  to  unloose  the  latchets  of  his  sandal 
shoon."  Many  a  soul  has  need  to  learn  to  be  as  sen- 
sible while  the  day  lasts  and  before  eternal  darkness 
overshadows  it.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  books  there 
are  that  will  help  us  in  this,  if  only  we  are  gracious 
enough  towards  them  to  invite  their  better  offices. 

Books  should  to  one  of  these  four  ends  conduce, 
For  wisdom,  piety,  dehght  or  use, 

says  an  old  saw ;  with  this  let  us  remember  another, 
almost  a  better  one  still : 

The  burning  soul,  the  burdened  mind 

In  books  alone  companions  find, 

and  then  neither  sin  away  this  holy  fellowship,  stu- 
pidly or  otherwise,  nor  what  is  worse  still,  never 
seek  and  cherish  with  our  whole  soul,  unburnt  and 
cur  whole  mind  unburdened. 

Closely  associated  with  these  books  for  comfort- 
able reading,  are  those  for  comfortable  looking.  I 
had  an  old,  old  friend  who  always  prepared  a  mod- 
ern book  for  reading  by  tearing  out  every  picture 
to  be  found  therein.  He  seemed  to  think  they  were 
mostly  silly  or  misleading ;  at  this,  one  does  not  won- 
der, for  his  usual  literary  regimen  was  the  ancient 
classics  in  the  original !  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
always  been  glad  to  find  "illustrations"  in  my  books, 
and  have  even  gone  so  far  in  the  other  direction  as 
to  pluck  the  better  pictures  from  stray  magazines 
and  make  a  volume  or  two  of  them  that  I  would 
hesitate  to  dispense  with. 

But  my  real  feasting  in  this  respect  began  when 
someone  gave  me  a  chance  to  "subscribe"  to  a  big 
volume  on  "German  Art"  that  was  to  come  in 
twenty-five  numbers,  one  monthly.    Flow  I  did  use 
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to  wait  for  them,  eagerly  turn  them  over,  and  gloat 
over  them,  and  feel  lifted  up  beyond  expectation  when 
they  came.    These  were  followed  by  a  similar  experi- 
ence with  a  similar  series  on  "French,  Art" ;  and  these, 
oif  and  on,  year  after  year,  by  other  Art  Volumes 
upon    every    sort    of    plan— Sargent's  "Portraits," 
"Seuve's    Porcelain,"    "Illustrations    from  Punch," 
"Master-Pieces  of  Art,"  "Rembrandt,"  "Hogarth," 
"Christy,"     "Shakespeare,"     "Dancing,"  "English 
Homes,"    "Turner,"    "Modern    Painting','— "Cathe- 
drals,"^ English  and  French— "Moorish  Remains  in 
Spain,"  Black's  "Color  Books" — and  scores  of  others 
like  these,  to  be  read  in  betimes,  of  course,  but  to 
be  looked  in  at  will,  for  medicine,  for  delight,  for 
"letting-down,"  for  a  "sleeping-portion,"  for  "delica- 
tessen" bound  to  suit  the  palate  at  all  times.  Next 
to  sweet  music  is  the  comforting  effect  of  a  careless 
wandering  among  the  picture-books  when  "something 
to  read"  is  out  of  the  question.   The  periodical,  "Life," 
bubbling  over  with  refined  folly  as  it  is,  has  been 
a  stand-by  for  years.     "The  International  Studio" 
brings  monthly  a  lot  of  pictures  of  every  artistic  sub- 
ject imaginable,  and  invites  one  back  to  them  forever 
after.    Perhaps  my  friend  was  wiser  than  I;  but  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  he  ruthlessly  deprived  him- 
self of  much  that  was  essentially  good,  by  excluding 
illustrations  from  his  books.  Surely, 

If  eyes  were  made  for  seeing, 
Then  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being, 

whether  found  in  th.e  studio,  the  drawing-room,  on  the 
wide  sea,  or  in  the  forests  and  fields. .  It  were  better, 
I  am  sure,  always  to  yield  oneself  to  the  "perfect 
whole,"  even  to  the  inclusion  of  all  its  imperfect  parts, 
if  such  there  be.  Smith  Baker. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Where  traffic  pours  along  the  pave 

With  such  uncloistral  din, 
How  strange  to  see  your  frondage  wave, 

A  close-walled  plot  within! 

You,  of  that  wilding  sisterhood. 

Whose  feet  are  wont  to  stray 
Down  the  dim  aisleways  of  the  wood, 

Far  from  the  garish  day. 

How  you  must  miss  the  homelike  hush 

Again  and  yet  again, — 
The  twilight  vespers  of  the  thrush, 

The  matins  of  the  wren ! 

How  you  must  yearn  above  to  peer 

And  see  a  leafy  sky ! 
How  you  must  lean  and  long  to  hear 

A  forest  wind  steal  by ! 

How  you  must  sorrow  not  to  thrill 

At  every  old  refrain, — 
The  gurgling  rapture  of  the  rill, 

The  hill-song  of  the  rain ! 

Your  heart,  an  exile,  ranges  far 

Down  wood-ways  drenched  with  dew; 

And  I,  O  fair  familiar, 

Am  such  an  exile,  too! 

— Clinton  Scollard. 
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XVIII. 

Pedigree  and  Birth  Stories 


"Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's 
business."  .4Q 

(King  James  Version.) 
W e  find  the  birth  stories  and  descent  of  Jesus  only 
in  Matthew  and  Luke.  Perhaps  some,  still  sensitive 
on  the  side  of  free  criticism,  may  not  like  that  ren- 
dered into  poetry  that  has  always  been  held  as  his- 
tory, inspired  revelation  at  that.  Mark  did  not  seem 
to  know  anything  about  this  descent,  or,  if  he  did,  did 
not  consider  it  germane  to  his  story,  so  he  plunged 
right  into  the  life  of  the  Nazarene.  John  apparently 
cared  still  less  for  this  tradition,  but  the  exigencies 
that  brought  Matthew  and  Luke  into  being,  seemed 
to  be  such  as  to  need  the  confirmation  of  genealogy. 

Whoever  compiled  Matthew  wrote  for  the  purpose 
of  reassuring  the  Jews  that  the  Nazarene  was  the 
Messiah  and  quoted  the  Old  Testament  as  adequate 
authority.  He  believed  in  the  authority  of  the  Jewish 
scriptures,  and  that  standpoint  necessitated  a  gen- 
ealogy. The  prophets  assumed  that  the  Messiah  was 
to  be  born  of  the  line  of  David,  was  to  be'  an  enriched 
and  glorified  David,  so  Matthew  carries  the  genealogy 
back  to  David,  then  to  Abraham,  and  there  stops,  for 
the  line  had  been  made  adequate. 

Whoever  compiled  Luke  had  another  constituency 
in  mind.  He  wrote  for  the  Gentiles  and  his  view 
point  was  that  Jesus  brought  his  message  to  the  whole 
world,  that  he  established  a  new  regime,  a  new  order 
of  things.  Such  would  not  care  to  know  that  Jesus 
was  of  the  House  of  David,  of  the  descent  of  Abra- 
ham ;  they  wanted  to  know  that  he  was  with  them,  the 
They  wanted  to  know  that  he  was  with  them,'  the 
child  of  God. 

These  two  pedigrees  do  not  agree  and  are  neither 
of  them  credible.  One  starts  from  Joseph  and  the 
other  from  Mary.  The  Joseph  account  by  Luke 
seems  to  be  given  with  all  innocence  or  ignorance  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  and  miraculous  father- 
hood, clothing  Jesus  with  plain  human  antecedents. 

Scholars  have  formed  the  conclusion  that  the  ac- 
counts in  Matthew  and  Luke  of  the  birth,  antecedents 
and  early  childhood  of  Jesus  are  after-growths  not 
found  in  the  earlier  fragments,  but  after  three  or 
four  centuries,  when  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
busy,  largely  unconsciously  and  innocently,  in  plant- 
ing flowers  and  vines  round  the  solid  column  of  the 
Reformer,  the  human  Jesus. 

In  Matthew  we  have  the  Annunciation  of  the  an- 
^gels  to  Joseph,  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  the 
marvelous  story  of  the  adoration  of  the  Magi  who 
travel  all  the  way  from  the  Euphrates  guided  by  a 
star,  to  be  present  at  the  birth.  Then  comes  the  warn- 
ing of  the  angels  that  Herod  desires  the  life  of  the 
child,  so  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  takes  the  mother 
and  child  and  stays  in  Egypt  until  he  hears  of  the 
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death  of  Herod,  which  took  place  after  the  massacre 
of  the  Innocents.    Then  they  return  to  Nazareth. 

In  Luke  the  Annunciation  is  made  not  to  Joseph 
but  to  Mary,  who  visits  Elizabeth,  her  cousin  and 
prospective  mother  of  John  the  Baptist.  That  which 
is  unique  in  Luke  is  the  Magnificat,  a  wonderful  poem 
nobly  used  by  the  musicians.  The  birth  of  Jesus  fol- 
lows, after  which  the  shepherds,  beholding  an  angelic 
host  in  the  field  by  night,  visit  the  baby  Jesus.  These 
shepherds  do  not  figure  in  the  Matthew  account. 
Then  comes  the  story  of  the  circumcision  of  Jesus, 
not  given  in  any  other  Gospel,  the  Presentation  in 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  return  to  Nazareth  and 
the  appearance  of  Jesus  when  twelve  years  old  in  the 
Temple. 

We  want  to  remember  that  these  rich  poetic  fancies 
represent  the  embellishments  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  are  the  forces  that  after  a  while  glorified  the 
Mother  Mary  into  an  object  of  worship,  and  lifted 
her  child  into  the  glorified  center  of  the  universe. 

The  story  of  the  Magi,  supposed  to  have  been  Per- 
sian astrologers,  coming  from  the  region  of  the 
Euphrates,  a  very  long  journey  if  taken  on  camel 
back,  is  miraculous,  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt  is  quite 
as  incredible.  Neither  the  Magi  nor  the  Holy  Family 
could  have  made  their  journeys  without  military  es- 
cort and  it  would  have  required  a  caravan  either  way. 
There  is  no  evidence  outside  of  Matthew  of  so  drastic 
an  event  in  the  movement  of  Christianity  as  the 
Slaughter  of  the  Infants,  which  could  hardly  have 
escaped  the  pen  of  a  man  like  Josephus,  and  which 
was  entirely  unnecessary  in  order  to  find  the  right 
baby  in  a  htimlet  the  size  of  Bethlehem,  which  could 
hardly  contain  more  than  twenty  babies.  A  verse  in 
Micah  says  that  the  Prince,  the  Messiah  expected, 
would  be  born  out  of  the  home  of  David,  and  David 
was  a  Bethlehemite.  The  writer  of  Luke  manages  it. 
A  census  by  family  was  to  be  taken  by  edict  of  Rome. 
Joseph  takes  his  wife  to  Bethlehem  to  be  registered, 
at  which  time  Jesus  was  born.  However,  history 
gives  the  date  of  this  census  as  6  A.  D.  We  also 
know  that  the  Roman  chronology  is  four  years  behind 
the  Christian  era,  which  would  make  Jesus  ten  years 
old  when  born.  Hence  critics  make  the  Bethlehem 
birth  as  a  part  of  the  after  mythology,  a  legend 
growth. 

These  comments  may  seem  ungracious,  but  we  want 
to  clear  our  minds.  At  the  same  time  let  us  not  be 
Unitarian  iconoclasts.  Not  so  scholarly  as  sorne 
writers,  but  so  frank  and  fearless  that  he  scared  his 
friends,  is  Dr.  Lester  in  his  books,  "The  Historic 
Jesus."  How  he  came  to  write  this  valuable  work  is 
indicated  in  a  word  from  his  preface : 

"In  the  year  1902,  a  lady  at  an  hotel  tahle  in  Florence, 
discussing  the  changes  which  the  broadening  of  knowledge 
was  making  necessary  in  the  religious  traditions  of  the  world, 
exclaimed  in  a  tone  which  betrayed  the  anxious  conscious- 
ness of  responsibility: 

"'What  am  I  to  teach  my  boys?' 

"To  the  author,  the  question  seemed  like  a  personal  chal- 
lenge, and,  although  he  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry  for  thirty  years,  it  was  im- 
possible to  answer  it  by  reference  to  traditional  beliefs,  as 
upheld  by  various  ecclesiastical  authorities,  since  they  were 
the  very  things  in  question. 

"He,  therefore,  took  the  matter  very  much  to  heart,  and, 
as  he  had  acquired  leisure  for  study  by  the  resignation  of 
the  rectorship  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Milwaukee,  after  twenty- 
two  years  of  service,  the  way  of  duty  seemed  clear  to  be- 
come once  more  a  learner,  and  to  acquire  for  his  own  bene- 
fit, and  then  for  the  benefit  of  others,  such  more  intelligent 


solutions  of  many  religious  problems  as  is  made  possible  by 
the  larger  scholarship  of  the  present  day." 

Perhaps  a  more  learned  and  technical  work  is  "The 
Prophet  of  Nazareth,"  by  Prof.  Nathaniel  Schmidt. 
A  little  book  by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Miles,  a  Unitarian 
minister,  "The  Birth  of  Jesus,"  goes  fully  into  these 
subjects. 

In  line  with  this  lesson  we  have  a  chapter  out  of 
real  life  in  the  Alton  Times  of  February  1st,  in  which 
the  editor  publishes  this  letter,  dated  January  30, 
Brighton,  111.: 

"Dear  Sir: — I  notice  in  yesterday's  Times  that  Reese  an- 
nounces a  sermon  upon  the  parentage  of  Jesus  Christ.  I 
want  to  say  that  if  you  publish  his  sermon,  you  may  discon- 
tinue your  paper  to  my  address. 

"The  publication  of  Resse's  discourse  in  last  Monday's 
Times  was  a  disgrace  and  an  insult  to  all  Christian  people." 

In  commenting  on  this  the  editor  explained  that 
the  address  was  published  as  an  advertisement  or- 
dered inserted  by  the  publicity  committee  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church.  All  Alton  was  torn  up  over  this  ser- 
mon, "Whose  Son  was  Jesus — God's  or  Joseph's?"' 
Quite  in  line  with  our  lesson  this  morning. 

Many  people  have  capitulated  to  their  heads,  have 
admitted  the  reason,  have  accepted  the  conclusions 
of  science,  but  they  have  not  surrendered  their  hearts. 
They  are  still  sentimental  believers  in  the  creeds. 

Perhaps  the  impiety  that  has  brought  on  the  war 
lodged  right  here.  The  great  churches,  the  Catholic 
and  Lutheran,  which  dominate  Europe,  have  been 
absolutely  nil  in  this  problem.  In  Germany  particu- 
larly there  has  been  a  wide  breach  between  the  tuition 
of  the  head  and  the  practice  of  the  heart.  She  has 
plenty  of  splendid  scholarship,  but  her  churches  re- 
main hidebound  and  tyrannical.  In  England  the  situ- 
ation is  dififerent.  The  Church  of  England  is  perme- 
ated, through  and  through,  with  the  higher  criticism, 
the  freer  thought,  the  wider  view.  But  organized 
Protestant  Christianity  in  the  United  States  is  in  a 
bad  way  because  of  this  growing  division  between 
head  and  heart.  We  are  imbecilic,  religiously,  in 
Chicago,  with  fifteen  hundred  preachers  more  or  less, 
who  are  not  an  ethical  or  moral  force  in  the  city. 
May  not  the  reason  lie  in  the  fact  that  there  is  such 
a  chasm  between  the  forms  and  fetters  of  the  denomi- 
nations and  the  inner  convictions  of  preachers  and 
church  members? 


I.  Give  synopsis  of  story  of  Birth  of  Jesus  in  Matthew 
and  Luke. 

II.  Why  do  these  stories  dififer  so  widely. 

III.  What  of  stories  of  the  Magi  and  the  flight  into 
Egypt? 

IV.  What  is  situation  today  in  regard  to  higher  criticism 
and  the  churches? 


The  little  daughter  of  a  Chicago  public  school  prin- 
cipal is  now  a  pupil  at  the  experimental  school  at  the 
Liniversity,  where  she  learns  some  things  not  taught 
in  the  regular  city  schools.  One  day  her  father  found 
her  crying.  "What's  the  matter,  Noreen?"  he  asked. 
"I  fell  and  bumped  my  patella,"  she  replied.  (Re- 
member, this  was  in  Chicago  and  not  in  Boston.) 
Father  was  sympathetic.  "Poor  little  girl,"  he  said, 
and  proceeded,  with  the  best  intentions,  to  examine  her 
elbow.  Noreen  broke  away.  "Huh !"  she  snorted. 
"I  said  my  patella!  That  isn't  my  elbow.  My  elbow 
is  my  great  sesamoid."    Father  went  for  a  dictionary. 

— Exchange. 
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THE  HOME 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THIS  DEPARTMENT  SHOULD  BE  SENT  TO  MISS 
KATHERINE  JONES,  THE  WINDEMERE,  1614  E.  56tH  ST.,  CHICAGO 

Helps  to  High  Living 


SUN. — Truth  is  not  so  much  a  branch  as  a  blossom  of 
moral,  manly  strength. 

MONDAY. — Truth  is  a  divine  blossom  upon  an  earthly 
root;  of  course  it  is  in  time  not  the  earliest,  but 
the  latest  virtue. 

TUES. — To  die  for  truth — is  not  to  die  for  one's  country, 
but  to  die  for  the  world. 

WED.— Truth,  like  the  Venus  di  Medici,  will  pass  down 
in  thirty  fragments  to  posterity;  but  posterity  will 
collect  and  recompose  them  into  a  goddess. 

THURS. — Sublimity  is  the  staircase  to  the  temple  of  re- 
ligion, as  the  stars  are  to  immensity.  When  the 
vast  is  manifested  in  nature,  as  in  a  storm,  thunder, 
the  starry  firmament,  death,  then  utter  the  name 
of  God  before  your  child. 

FRI. — Always  exhibit  before  children,  even  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  the  holy  land  of  religion,  solemn  and 
devout  emotions.  Newton,  who  uncovered  his 
head  when  the  greatest  name  was  pronounced, 
thus  became  without  words  a  teacher  of  religion 
to  children. 

SAT. — Let  the  Protestant  child  show  reverence  to  the 
Catholic  images  of  saints  by  the  roadside.  Let 
him  as  lovingly  accept  different  forms  of  religion 
among  men  as  different  languages.  Every  genius 
has  most  power  in  his  ovm  tongue,  and  every 
heart  in  its  ovm  religion. 

— Jean  Paul  Richtcr. 


AN  AMERICAN  IN  EUROPE. 

'Tis  fine  to  see  the  Old  World,  and  travel  up  and  down 
Among  the  famous  palaces  and  cities  of  renown, 
To  admire  the  crumbly  castles  and  the  statues  of  the  kings,— 
But  now  I  think  I've  had  enough  of  antiquated  things. 

So  it's  home  again,  and  home  again,  America  for  me! 
My  heart  is  turning  home  again,  and  tlicre  I  long  to  be. 
In  the  land  of  youth  and  freedom  beyond  the  ocean  bars, 
Where  the  air  is  full  of  sunlight  and  the  flag  is  full  of  stars. 

Oh,  London  is  a  man's  town,  there's  power  in  the  air; 
And  Paris  is  a  woman's  town,  with  flowers  in  her  hair; 
And  it's  sweet  to  dream  in  Venice,  and  it's  great  to  study 
Rome ; 

But  when  it  comes  to  living  there  is  no  place  like  home. 

I  like  the  German  fir-woods,  in  green  battalions  drilled; 
I  like  the  gardens  of  Versailles  with  flashing  fountains  filled; 
But,  oh,  to  take  your  hand,  my  dear,  and  ramble  for  a  day 
In  the  friendly  western  woodland  where  Nature  has  her  way  ! 

I  know  that  Europe's  wonderful,  yet  something  seems  to 
lack ; 

The  Past  is  too  much  with  her,  and  the  people  looking  back. 
But  the  glory  of  the  Present  is  to  make  the  Future  free,— 
We  love  our  land  for  what  she  is  and  what  she  is  to  be. 

Oh,  it's  home  again,  and  home  again,  America  for  me! 
I  want  a  ship  that's  westward  bound  to  plough  the  rolling 
sea, 

To  the  blessed  Land  of  Room  Enough  beyond  the  ocean  bars 
Where  the  air  is  full  of  sunlight  and  the  flag  is  full  of  stars'. 

—Henry  Van  Dyke,  in  "The  White  Bees." 


The  Robin  a  Barometer 


_  Everyone  will  have  noticed  how  the  garden  robin 
sing-s  all  the  year  round  in  spite  of  rain  and  frost  and 
snow,  when  no  other  bird  exxept  the  wren  is  bold 
enough  to  keep  him  company.  A  correspondent  carries 
this  common  observation  a  point  further  by  the  dis- 
covery that  his  particular  robin  sings  not'  in  spite  of 
rain,  but  because  rain  is  coming.  This  is  partly  be- 
cause he  is  supreme  as  an  insect  feeder,  and  insects 
are  always  moved  by  the  approach  of  rain.  Food  is 
then  plentiful  near  the  ground,  from  which  the  robin 
is  never  far  removed,  and,  unlike  other  birds,  he  is 
stirred  to  song  much  more  by  sheer  pleasure  in  living 
than  by  mere  love  emotions.  It  follows  that  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn  the  approach  of  rain  can  often  be 
foretold  by  the  energy  of  the  robin's  song,  and  the 
jenny  wren  gives  the  same  warning. — London  Mail. 


A  Perfect  Little  Home 

"The  most  perfect  little  home  I  ever  saw  was  a  little 
house  into  the  sweet  incense  of  whose  fires  went  no 
costly  things.  A  thousand  dollars  served  as  a  year's 
living  for  father,  mother  and  three  children.  But  the 
mother  was  the  creator  of  a  home ;  her  relations  with 
the  children  were  the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever  seen; 
every  inmate  of  her  house  involuntarily  looked  into  her 
face  for  the  keynote  of  the  day,  and  it  always  rang 
clear.  From  the  rosebud  or  clover  leaf,  which  in  spite 
of  her  hard  housework  she  always  found  time  to  put 
beside  our  plates  at  breakfast,  down  to  the  story  she 
had  on  hand  to  read  in  the  evening,  there  was  no 
intermission  of  her  influence.  She  has  always  been 
and  always  will  be  my  ideal  of  a  mother,  wife  and 
homemaker.  If  to  her  quick  brain,  loving  heart  and 
exquisite  face  had  been  added  the  appliances  of  wealth 
and  enlargement  of  wide  culture,  here  would  have 
been  absolutely  the  ideal  home.  As  it  was,  it  was  the 
best  I  have  ever  seen." 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 


WHEN  LITTLE  SISTER  CAME 


We  dwelt  in  the  woods  of  the  Tippecanoe, 

In  a  lone,  lost  cabin,  with  never  a  view 

Of  the  full  day's  sun  for  a  whole  year  through. 

With  strange  half  hints  through  the  russet  corn 

We  three  were  hurried  one  night.    Next  morn 

There  was  frost  on  the  trees,  and  a  sprinkle  of  snow 

And  tracks  on  the  ground.    We  burst  through  the  door, 

And  a  girl  baby  cried— and  then  we  were  four. 

We  were  not  sturdy,  and  we  were  not  wise. 

In  the  things  of  the  world,  and  the  ways  men  dare; 

A  pale-browed  mother  with  a  prophet's  eyes 

A  father  that  dreamed  and  looked  anywhere. 

Three  brothers— wild  blossoms,  tall  fashioned  as  men 

And  we  mingled  with  none,  but  we  lived  as  when 

The  pair  first  lived,  ere  thev  knew  the  fall; 

And  loving  all  things  we  believed  in  all. 

— Joaquin  Miller. 


"Dance  to  the  beat  of  the  rain,  little  Fern, 

And  spread  out  thy  palms  again, 
And  say:  Though  the  sun 

Hath  my  vesture  spun. 
He  hath  labored,  alas !  in  vain. 

But  for  the  shade. 
That  the  cloud  hath  made. 

And  the  gift  of  the  dew  and  the  rain." 

— John  Banister  Tabb. 
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THE  FIELD 

'  The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


BOYCOTT  THE  FLY! 


A  nation-wide  war  has  been  declared 
against  the  house-fly.  UnHke  the  swat- 
the-fly  movement,  which  is  making  war- 
fare on  flies  by  means  of  killing  them, 
the  new  campaign  is  to  annihilate  the 
danger  of  flies  by  "boycotting"  them. 

So  the  "Boycott-the-Fly"  League  has 
been  launched,  with  Ferdinand  Herb, 
M.  D.,  as  its  chairman.  The  other 
charter  members  are  Arnold  Joerns,  Dr. 
Emil  G.  Hirsch,  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young, 
Anderson  Pace,  Carter  H.  Harrison, 
Henry  C.  Lytton,  Rev.  John  Timothy 
Stone,  D.  D.,  Peter  S.  tambros.  Rev. 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  and  Dr.  John  Dill 
Robertson,  Commissioner  of  Health  of 
Chicago. 

Speaking  for  the  "Boycott-the-Fly" 
League,  Dr.  Herb  said : 

"The  nation-wide  war  against  the 
death-dealing  common  fly  has  awakened 
the  people  to  a  more  intelligent  realiza- 
tion of  the  fly  peril.  We  have  now  ar- 
rived at  a  stage  when  the  co-operation 
of  the  public  may  be  depended  upon.  _ 

"The  principal  danger  of  the  fly  is 
the  infection  of  our  national  food  sup- 
ply, especially  in  large  cities,  where  the 
germs  of  disease  abound.  Though  the 
public  is  well  aware  of  the  fly-peril,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  bring  about  sani- 
tary conditions  until  all  the  vendors  of 
food  become  themselves  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  cleanliness  of  their  products. 

"Some  intelligent  women  are  already 
demanding  that  dealers  keep  flyless 
stores.  But  the  great  public  at  large, 
the  many  housewives  who  know  the 
danger  of  the  fly  from  hearsay,  but  do 
not  read  the  learned  articles  published 
continually  in  magazines  and  news- 
papers, still  continue  to  buy  from  the 
baker,  grocer,  fruitman,  confectioner  or 
huckster,  no  matter  how  infested  with 
flies  his  place  of  business  may  be." 

"To  also  reach  this  vast  class  of 
women,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  them  of 
the  fly  danger  every  time  they  buy  food. 
If  this  can  be  accomplished,  the  needed 
lesson  will  be  driven  home  so  forcibly, 
that  no  dealer  in  fly-exposed  food  can 
withstand  its  consequences.  The  pro- 
tection of  the  food  against  flies,  instead 
of  being  under  the  sanitary  or  police 


regulation,  then  becomes  a  commercial 
matter.  The  stream  of  business  will 
soon  turn  to  the  dealer  who  is  clean  and 
protects  his  goods  from  the  death-deal- 
ing contamination  of  flies. 

"All  the  many  difiicult-to-enforce  laws 
for  the  protection  against  flies  that  ex- 
ist at  present,  become  superfluous  as 
soon  as  restaurant  keepers,  bakers,  gro- 
cers, fruit  dealers,  and  all  other  food 
merchants  l^nd  THAT  IT  PAYS  to 
keep  flies  out.  They  then  will  not  only 
apply  all  known  means  to  free  their 
places  from  flies,  but  the  ingenuity  of 
everyone  will  be  stimulated  by  the  al- 
mighty commercial  instinct  to  go  one 
better  than  the  rest. 

"The  feat  of  reminding  the  housewife 
of  the  danger  of  flies  is  thereby  accom- 
plished by  enacting  a  law  which  com- 
pels all  those  selling  or  dispensing  arti- 
cles of  food  of  any  and  every  descrip- 
tion to  hang  up  cards  in  conspicuous 
places  with  the  following  reading  mat- 
ter: 


BOYCOTT  THE  FLY 

Flies  Carry  Disease 

Beware  of  Food  Exposed 
to  Flies 


"Hanging  up  these  signs  is  automatic 
in  its  efl^ect,  and  reaches  principally 
those  women  who  cannot  be  reached  in 
any  other  way  and  will  continue  to 
patronize  the  careless  vendor  of  food, 
unless  warned  daily  and  with  every 
purchase." 

One  of  the  means  by  which  the  League 
proposes  to  accomplish  its  purpose  is  to 
ask  the  City  Council  to  pass  an  ordi- 
nance' compelling  every  wholesale  or 
retail  dealer  in  food  products  to  keep 
the  -sign  suggested  by  Dr.  Herb  con- 
spicuously hung  in  his  place  of  business. 

It  is  proposed  that  these  signs  be  fur- 
nished by  the  city  that  they  will  not 
be  an  expense  to  the  dealer.  The  deal- 
ers to  be  affected  include  drug  stores, 
delicatessens,  meat  markets,  grocery 
stores,   fruit  stands,  both  indoors  and 


out,  peddlers'  carts,  in  fact  every  whole- 
sale or  retail  food  business. 

Prominent  retailers  are  expressing 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
ordinance.  It  puts  it  up  to  the  dealer 
to  keep  his  establishment  free  from 
flies,  because  he  is  educating  the  public 
to  boycott  fly-poisoned  food. 

The  "Boycott-the-Fly"  League  wants 
everybody  to  become  a  fly  boycotter. 
Membership  in  the  league  is  within 
everybody's  reach,  for  there  are  no 
dues.  To  become  a  member  one  must 
simply  pledge  himself  not  to  ever  again 
eat  food  on  which  flies  have  been  seen, 
or  which  is  unnecessarily  exposed  to 
flies. 

The  League  also  wants  all  self-ap- 
pointed members  to  write  two  letters, 
one  to  the  League  advising  that  they 
have  joined,  and  another  to  their  alder- 
man asking  for  the  enactment  of  the 
"Boycott-the-Fly"  ordinance. 


WILL-TO-PEACE  VERSUS  WILL- 
TO-WAR 


"Never  as  the  Will-to-Peace  so  deep 
and  widespread  as  now."  So  writes  me 
a  Swiss  soldier  as  he  listens  to  the  thun- 
der of  French  and  German  guns  in  the 
greatest  war  the  world  has  known. 

The  contrast  is  curious, — between  the 
Will  and  the  Deed. 

The  Will-to- Peace,  right  round  the 
world,  is  infinitely  stronger  than  the 
Will-to-War. 

But  the  lesser  force  is  compact,  well- 
organized,  and  resolute.  The  greater 
force  is  scattered,  unorganized,  irreso- 
lute. 

One  ton  of  gunpowder  within  the  nar- 
row, well-directed  tubes  of  a  few  can- 
non will  accomplish  far  more  than  a 
million  tons  of  the  same  stuff  burning 
loose  over  a  mountain  range.  If  only 
we  could  concentrate  the  million  tons 
of  peace-power  as  the  ton  of  war-power 
is  concentrated,  the  Switzer's  paradox 
would  be  impossible.  '  There  would  be 
no  war. 

The  great  need  of  the  hour  is  to  focus 
and  direct  the  pacific  purpose  of  the 
planet. 

The  need  is  perhaps  most  acute  in 
the  United  States,  for  on  this  nation  the 
greatest  issues  depend.  I  have  been  in 
this  country  not  three  weeks.  But  I 
have  been  long  enough  to  feel,  pervad- 
ing American  society  like  an  atmosphere, 
a  noble  passion  for  peace.  Were  it  only 
compressed  within  the  grooves  of  one 
straight  purpose  and  trained  on  one  sure 
mark,  the  result  would  be  commen- 
surate with  the  place  and  dignity  of  the 
nation. 

But  alas !  the  heterogeneity  of  its  aims 
is  positively  bewildering.  Any  number 
of  groups,  actuated  by  the  most  praise- 
worthy motives,  are  rushing  hither  and 
thither,  proclaiming  as  many  panaceas, 
announcing  this,  that,  or  the  other  im- 
provised specific,  with  scarcely  a  thought 
of  combination,  or  of  the  main  line  of 
historical  evolution,  or  of  the  prospect 
of  securing  effective  agreement. 

Of  most  of  these  miscellaneous  pro- 
posals I  have  no  hard  word  to  say. 
I'hey  reflect  more  or  less  clearly  the 
amiable  character  of  the  minds  that  pro- 
duce them.  They  may  be  very  useful 
as  educative  auxiliaries  to  a  better-fo- 
cused aim.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  great  danger  of  their  fritter- 
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ing  away  the  immense  fund  of  pacifi 
energy. 

"Divide  and  conquer"  as  the  motto  of 
the  victorious  Roman.    "Be  divided  an 
be  conquered"  expresses  the  weaknes 
of  vanquished  Peace. 

Can  we  not  avoid  this  grave  disaster 
Can  we  not, — to  change  the  metaphor, 
— crystallize  one  supersaturated  solution 
of  American  Will-to-Peace  round  some 
definite,  practicable  point? — From  "Ho 
to  Unify  the  Peace  Movement,"  by  F 
Herbert  Stead,  in  the  American  Review 
of  Reviews  for  June. 


UNITY 


BOBBY  GAVLOR'S  CREED 


Let  me  be  a  little  kinder. 
Let  me  be  a  little  blinder 
To  the  faults  of  those  about  me. 
Let  me  praise  a  little  more. 
Let  me  be  when  I  am  weary 
Just  a  little  bit  more  cheery, 
Let  me  serve  a  little  better 
Those  that  I  am  striving  for. 

Let  me  be  a  little  braver 

When  temptation  bids  me  waver, 

Let  me  strive  a  little  harder 

To  be  all  that  I  should  be. 

Let  me  be  a  little  meeker 

With  the  brother  that  is  weaker, 

Let  me  think  more  of  my  neighbor 

And  a  little  less  of  me. 

Let  me  be  a  little  sweeter, 

Make  life  a  bit  completer 

By  doing  what  I  should  do 

Every  minute  of  the  day. 

Let  me  toil  without  complaining 

No  humble  task  disdaining. 

Let  me  face  the  summons  calmly 

When  death  beckons  me  away. 


Phone  Douglas  3882 


Established  1873 


Wm.  Wilson 

Dealer  in 

Paints,  Oils, Varnishes,  Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery  and  Hardware 

We  Give  National  Mileage  Coupons  with 
All  Cash  Purchases 

3831-33  Cottage  Grove  Avenue     :-:  Chicago 


R.  Franz 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries  and 
Meats 

Fresh  Vegetables  and  Fruits  in  Season 

Telephone,  Douglas  7014 

732-734  East  39th  Street     -  Chicago 


TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR  THE 

LIBERAL  MINISTRY 

tncluding  special  courses  to  meet  the 
rrowmg  demand  for  Parish  Assistants, 
-hn^^^f  Directors.  Headworkers  of 

-hurch  Settlements  and  Club  Leaders 
w^ol?  men  and  women.  Modern,  un- 
rh^flll'-  scholarly,  practical.  Liberal 
.cholarship  provisions,  including  two  sum- 
mer sessions  at  The  University  of  Chicago. 
^io^^®^"i^  fellowship  yielding'^ISlO.  Reli- 
jious  education  and  social  service  insti- 
■utes  during  the  summer  quarter  open  to 
■Pecial    students    with    scholarship  aid 

Apply  to  F.  C.  Southwoith,  President 
VIEADVILLE    THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 
Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 


FONGER'S 

Sanitary  Bakery 

Special  Orders 
Cakes  and  Pies  of  All  Kinds 


3852  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 


Phone,  Douglaa  5962 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk  ::  Cream  ::  Butter  ::  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU  ? 
WHY   NOT   HAVE  THE  BEST? 
4221-4229  State  Street 

Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
EVANSTON  CHICAGO  OAK  PARK 


A  New  Customer 


FOR 

Ira  J.  Mix  Dairy  Company 

361  East  30th  Street 

Phone,  Douglas  515-516 

MEANS 

You  receive  $1.00  provided 
customer  deals  with  us  60  days; 
if  goods  and  service  are  satisfac- 
tory, we  shall  expect  the  customer 
to  continue  longer. 

Customer's  Name  


Address 


Sender's  Name 
A  d dress 
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Schumann 
&  Company 

CLEANERS  OF 

Fancy  Gowns 
^Kid  Gloves 


PHONE  DREXEL  231 
All  Departments 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

3934  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 


Telephones 
DoaiSlas  640'1-640S-6406-6407 


Clark -Lyon 
Go. 


C=G=1 


FINE  GROCERIES 
AND  MEATS 


[=□=] 


FRUITS 
and 

VEGETABLES 

3917-19  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 


WAR! 


All  About? 


J-J  AS  the  whole  world  gone  stark  mad  over  a  very  foolish  and  trivial 
question?    Are  swords  rattling,  cannon  rumbUng,  mailed  armour 
glistening  just  because  Russia  wanted  to  show  her  love  for  the  little 
brother — Servia  ? 

Tear  aside  the  curtain  of  Europe's  politics  and  see 
the  grim  and  sinister  game  of  chess  that  is  being  played. 
See  upon  what  a  slim,  yet  desperate,  excuse  the  sacred 
lives  of  millions  may  be  sacrificed.    Read  the  hiitory 
of  the  past  one  hundred  years,  as  written  by  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  leam 
the  naked,  shameful  truth.    Just  to  get  you  started  as  a 
Review  of  Reviews  subscriber,  we  make  you  this  extra- 
ordinary offer.    We  will  give  to  you 

FREE! 

^  Duruy's  History  of  the  World 

Four  splendid  cloth  volumes,  full  of 
portraits,  sketches,  maps,  diagrams 
Today  is  the  climax  of  a  hundred  years  of  preparation. 
Read  in  this  timely,  authoritative,  complete,  AND  THE 
ONLY  CONDENSED  classic  world  history— of  which  o'ver 
2,000,000  copies  hanie  been  sold  in  Frame  alone — just  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  inner  councils  of  Europe  during  the  past  one 
hundred  years.    Read  in  these  entrancing  pages  how  Russia 
iSW^7?|?®S?S!^S^^M  years  craftily  been  trying  to  escape  from  her  darkness — 

to  get  a  year-round  open  port,  with  its  economic  freedom. 

Read  how  Germany  and  Austria,  fearful  of  the  monster's 
latent  strength,  have  been  trying  to  checkmate  her  and  how  / 
they  have  pinned  all  in  this  last,  supreme  stake.  / 

f  The  Lesson  of  the  Past  / 

3     'T'HIS  master  o(  the  pen  shows  you  the  «Iory  that  was  Greece's  / 
i  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome's.     He  Euides  you  throuth  the  / 

Middle  Ages,  the  picturesque  old  days  of  feudalism  and  the  crusades  ;  / 
through  the  Renaissance  up  to  contemporaneous  history,  which  Prof,    f  Review 
Grosvenor  completes  in  brilliant  manner.    In  the  story  of  the  past  of 
lie  the  secrects  of  today.    And  you  will  understand  them  better  when    /  Reviews, 
you  get  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  a  year — for  the  Review  of  Re-    /      3i^Irvin*  PI., 
views  will  give  you  a  sane  interpretation  of  the  eventsthat  are  talcing    M         New  York: 
place  with  such  rapidity.    It  is  not  enough  to  read  the  daily  news    /   Send  me,  on  ap- 
reports.  Yourability  to  comprehend  conditions,  and  to  discuss  them  jf  proval.  charges  paid 
rationally  depends  on  a  true  interpretation  of  the  meaning  and  the    /  by  you,  Duruy's  His- 
"reason  why"  of  events.    In  your  mind  you  must  bring  order  ^  tory  of  the  World  in  4 
out  of  chaos — and  the  Review  of  Reviews  wiU  do  it  for  you.       /  volumes  bound  in  cloth. 

^  Jr   Also  enter  my  name  for 

CSctr  t^llC  /         Review  of  Reviews  for 

v^/^i'  REVIEW  of  REVIEWS  "v'ij 

/  '•^  cents  for  shipping   and  21 
for  a   I  ear  m   per  rHomb  for  three  months  for 

^         <  1        tl-        v.  macazine  and  retain  the  Hi9- 

$m       Send  the  coupon  only.     It  brings  the    /  ,^        without  cb.Vge 

XT^  '='7"!":  ,  "l'""«--<:/'^^S"  /  otherwise  I  wiU,  within  10  days, 

rNO  prepaid  —  absolutely  free.     All  we    /  „,    „        .    ,     '  uajo, 

_r  1  ■  .K  .     r.            .  .u  1.    ,      £    return  the  booka  at  your  expcuic. 

Tlx  ask  19  that — after  you  eet  the  booka   £  ' 

*'*t'Ilcy  and  like  them — you  send  2  5  cents  ^  f^am* 
for  shipping  and  fl.OO  a  mcnih  for  three  montha  ^ 
to  pay  for  the  Review  of  Reviews.   If  the  books  Addrti% 

ajen't  worth  more  than  you  pay  for  books  and  magazine  to-  Jr   

gether,  send  them  back  at  our  expense.    But  be  prompt.  The  Occupation 

world-wide  fame  of  Dumy  will  make  these  5,000  sets  dis-  /  cash  wii'"oVder'%end"oiYy  «}.'6b"'ana  we 

appear  from  our  stock  «oom  at  once.    Send  your  coupon  /  shipping  charges. 

today-and  be  m  time.  y      ^he  beautiful  %  leather  set  costs  only  a  few  cent! 

^  more.    For  a  set  of  this  luiurious  binding,  change  3 
Review  of  Reviews  Co.,  30  Irviog  PL,  N.Y.  X  ciontha  above  to  5  mouths,  or  send  SS.OO  cash  In  full 
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©ffiriai  ©rgan  nf  the  (CnngrpHH  of  liguin 


If  you  would  be  happy,  dear  friends, 
be  loving  —  not  only  in  feeling,  but  in 
expression,  in  language,  tone,  manner, 
bearing.  .  .  .    Begin  with  your  children, 
at  once.    Teach  them,  while  you  teach 
them  to  walk,  to  love,  and  to  show  their 
love.    Enjoin  it  on  them,  that  no  treas- 
ure life  will  ever  bring  will  be  so  preci- 
ous as  the  love  they  may  cultivate  for 
and  win  from  each  other.    Teach  them 
that  riches  have  wings,  that  ambition 
may  be  defeated  even  for  art,  literature, 
and  every  other  pursuit,  however  re- 
fined.   But  love  is  a  treasure  that  fades 
not;  that  earthly  vicissitude  impairs  not, 
but  shall  only  strenghten.  .  .  .  Love 
with  our  nearest  ones  must  expand  into 
benevolence  toward  all  men,  if  it  is  to 
keep  sweet,  and  enlarge  and  sanctify 
our  hearts. 
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f-PRINTING 

I  Attractive  Printing  for  the  Office,  the 
!       Church,  the  Club.    Moderate  prices. 

i  Oakland :  Printing  :  Shop 

I  743  E.  39th  Street 

[    Douglas  4305— PHONES— Auto.  71-671 


1902— One  Wagon 

1911—10  Wagons 

and 

Four  Automobiles 


We  arc  patronized  by 
these  who  desire  and 
appreciate  an  excellent 
quality  of  laundry  work. 

BissELL  Laundry  Co. 


Phone  Douglas  1003 


653-59  39th  Street 


KENWOOD  FLORAL  CO. 

HENRY  HILMERS,  Prop. 
Choice  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers 

Phone  Oakland  78.  1117  East  47th  Street 


The  Boulevard  Florist 

Telephone,  Douglas  6461 

405  East  39th  Street 

Nkar  Grand  Boulevard 
Chicago  2  Big  Stores 

Our  Specialty 

American  Beauties,  European  and 
Domestic  Plants,  Freshly  Cut  Flow- 
ers for  All  Occasions,  Swinging 
Baskets,  Ferns,  etc.    :-:  :-: 


FREE  help  make  Chicago  beautiful  FREE 
Large  sample  lots  of  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds  given  away  to  our  customers  daily 


Telephone.  Douglas  665 


John  G.  Hope 

PAINTING  AND 
DECORATING 


P4INTERS'  SUPPLIES 
WALL  PAPER 
GLASS 


3811  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 
Chicago 


Keeley 
Treatment 


For  Liquor,  Opium,  Morphine 
and  Other  Dru^  Usind. 

SUCCESSFUL  FOR  33  YEARS 

and  still  the  best  because 
wekeepup  to  date  always 

We  have  remedies  which  cure  the 
Tobacco  Habit  and  Nervousness  at  home 
without  interfering  with  business. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Free  Booklet. 
All  Correspondence  Confidential 
in  plain  envelope. 

The  Keeley  Institute 

DWIGHT.  ILL. 

CBICAGO  OFFICE: 

SUITE  906  RECTOR  BLDG. 

79  W.  Monroe  Street 


John  I.  Oswald,  Pres.  and  Treas.  Chas.  F.  Blakely,  Vice-Pre«. 

James  P.  Kugler,  Secretary 

THE  BLAKELY-OSWALD  PRINTING  CO. 

Printers  and  Binders 

Telephone  Wabash  3854  120-124  W.  Polk  Street.  CHICAGO 


Advance  Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Works 


INCORPORATED 


FRANK  R.  PRIEVE.  President 
4830-32  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 

Phose  OakUad  3776 


Sky-Lights  and  Sheet  Metal 
Works.    Gravel,  Slate 
and  Metal  Roofing 


Private  Limousine  Cars 

AT  REASONABLE  RATES 

For  Ail  Purposes  

:day  and  night  service:^        -  ■ 


Phones 
Douglas  3268 
•Douglas  3269 
Automatic  79-806 


OAKLAND  AUTO  LIVERY 

821  E.  39  th  STREET 


Garages 

716  E.  39th  ST. 
1034  E.  43ra  ST. 


FOR 


Ice  Cream 


Unexcelled  in  Flavor,  Richness  and  Purity, 
telephone  Oakland  290 

FROZEN  ARTS 

743  East  43rd  St. 


WRIGHT  &  COMPANY 
STEAM  COAL  PQM^^ 

Telephone  Yards  5166 
Mm  Olfiae  aod  Stora«e  Tambc 

3400  South  Racine  Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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NONE  LIVETH  TO  HIMSELF. 


Say  not,  "It  matters  not  to  me: 

My  brother's  weal  is  HIS  behoof!" 
For,  in  this  wondrous  human  web, 

If  your  life's  warp,  his  life  is  woof. 
Woven  all  together  are  the  threads, 

And  you  and  he  are  in  one  loom: 
For  good  or  ill,  for  glad  or  sad, 

Your  lives  must  share  one  common  doom. 

Then  let  the  daily  shuttle  glide. 

Wound  full  with  threads  of  kindly  care, 
That  life's  increasing  length  may  be 

Not  only  strongly  wrought,  but  fair, 
So,  from  the  stuff  of  each  new  day, 

The  loving  hand  of  Time  shall  make 
Garments  of  joy  and  peace  for  all; 

And  human  hearts  shall  cease  to  ache. 

— Mi  not  J.  Savage. 


The  Professors  of  the  South  Wales  Baptist  Col- 
lege has  just  completed  a  new  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  presumably  to  better  sustain  the  con- 
tentions of  the  Baptisers.  The  Christian  Life,  pub- 
lished in  London,  suggests  that,  perhaps,  the  good 
Doctor  "might  have  employed  his  scant  leisure  to 
some  more  useful  purpose." 


Those  interested  in  the  "Billy  Sunday"  controversy 
will  find  an  incisive  bit  of  analysis  in  a  recent  little 
tract  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Wendte  of 
Boston,  in  which  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the 
preachings  of  Billy  Sunday  are  set  forth  in  striking 
contrast.  These  eight  counts  are  strictly  limited  to 
the  words  of  the  New  Testament  paralleled  by  the 
words  of  Sunday  gathered  from  creditable  reports. 
It  is  a  striking  case,  and  effective.  "Look  on  that 
picture! — and  then  on  this!" 


A  writer  in  the  Advance  is  distressed  because  the 
"Bohemian  Free  Thinking  Societies"  have  engaged 
the  great  Auditorium  Theatre  of  Chicago  for  July 
6  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  semi-millenial  an- 
niversary of  the  burning  of  John  Huss  at  Constance. 
He  accuses  these  Societies  of  "stealing"  John  Huss, 
cf  "making  use  of  his  heroic  protestantism  in  the  in- 
terest of  free  thinking  and  infidelity."  "Free  thinking 
has  been  bought  at  a  great  price  and  "free  thinking" 
u.  yet  in  need  of  being  propagated.  Let  us  rejoice 
in  any  and  every  movement  that  will  tend  to  rebuke 


dogmatism,  dispel  bigotry,  liberate  minds  and  widen 
the  bonds  of  human  fellowship  by  the  help  of  this 
noble  martyr  who  was  carried  to  his  burning  by  these 
fell  forces. 

A  contributor  to  the  Congrcgationalist  hits  the  nail 
on  the  head  when  he  says  the  real  white  man  under 
the  burdens  of  the  world  is  not  necessarily  the  man 
with  the  white  skin,  but  the  man  with  the  white  iieart, 
that 

"There  is  a  white  man  who  blusters  and  boasts  of  his  su- 
penority,  and  is  an  offense  wherever  he  goes  There  is  a 
white  man  who  beats  down  the  weak  and  excuses  his  con- 
quest and  crimes  on  the  ground  that  his  is  'the  paramount 
nation.  No  doubt  you  have  found,'  said  President  Wilson 
in  his  speech  to  the  naturalized  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  "that 
justice  in  the  United  States  goes  only  with  a  pure  heart  and 
right  purpose,  as  it  does  everywhere  else  in  the  world  '  That 
is  the  white  nation,  'the  nation,'  as  he  added,  'so  right  that 
It  does  not  need  to  convince  others  by  force  that  it  is  right' 
rhe  other  kind  of  white  man  is  likely  to  make  more  burdens 
than  he  bears.  His  selfishness  sends  him  forth  looking  for 
a  people  upon  whom  he  can  levy  tribute,  a  people  whom  he 
can  compel  to  bear  his  burdens.  His  superiority  is  a  means 
of  conquest,  not  of  uplift. 

"To  repeat :  The  only  man  who  can  be  trusted  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  the  world  is  the  man  with  a  white  soul  and  the 
purpose  of  the  Christ  who  came  to  save  us  all  " 


The  couplet  that  will  not  let  go  of  our  mind  in  the 
remarkable  poem  on  "Goethals,"  which  occupied  the 
place  of  honor  in  our  "Panama"  issue,  is  this : 
"A  man  stood  up  in  Panama 
And  the  mountains  stood  aside." 
Next  in  its  power  to  grip  the  mind  is  this,  taken 
from  the  next  stanza: 

"And  the  one  who  made  the  Isthmus, 

He  made  the  engineer." 
Somewhere  and  sometime,  a  "man"  will  stand  up  in 
the  "Panama"  of  discord  and  bloodshed,  and  the 
"mountains"  of  militancy  will  stand  aside,  and  the 
oceans,  so  long  separated,  will  lift  the  "eternal  tide." 
1  here  are  difficulties,  many  of  them,  representing  "the 
reek  of  fevered  ages,"  rising  from  the  "potsoned 
jungle"  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  and  conceit,  the 
false  glamour  of  "national  honor"  and  "vital  inter- 
est." But  tribes  of  men  will  be  lead  towards  peace 
by  "prophet  engineers,"  more  providentially  inspired 
than  "Goethals  and  his  crew." 


In  the  face  of  what  seems  like  a  reaction  in  many 
northern  cities  on  the  color  question,  a  polite  accep- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  would-be  elite  of  that  dogma 
of  the  permanent  inferiority  of  races,  "insurmount- 
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able  difficulties,"  etc.,  etc.,  it  is  a  refreshment  to  read 
of  the  Douglass  School  iu  Cincinnati,  with  its  model 
school  building,  seventeen  large,  well  ventilated  school 
rooms,  a  large  kitchen,  lunch  room,  model  dining- 
room,  laundry,  bath  room,  gymnasium  and  audito- 
rium. The  majority  of  its  teachers  are  graduates  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati ;  the  Principal  operates 
■jn  incubator  (many  colored  people  in  that  section  keep 
a  few  chickens  and  any  child  can  bring  a  few  eggs  and 
at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  carry  back  as  many  chick- 
ens, if  they  are  hatched)  ;  there  are  home  gardens, 
prize-winning  pages  decorate  the  walls,  canning  is 
taught  in  connection  with  gardening ;  three  thousand 
volumes  are  on  the  shelves  in  the  branch  of  the  City 
Public  Library  in  use;  an  evening  school  is  managed 
with  four  hundred  adults  as  scholars,  ranging  in  age 
from  sixteen  to  seventy-two;  and  the  building  is  a 
community  center,  the  home  of  many  clubs,  a  penny 
savings  bank,  a  penny  lunch  association,  literary  club 
and  many  more, — and  all  this  for,  by  and  with  col- 
ored people.  The  only  way  to  stay  in  the  camp  of 
the  reactionists  and  pessimists  concerning  race  prob- 
lems is  to  keep  one's  eyes  shut. 


The  June  number  of  the  Revietv  of  Rei'iezvs  is  pain- 
fully loaded  with  interesting  and  efficient  militant 
news,  besides  much  informing  comment  under  the 
head  of  "The  Prog'ress  of  the  World."  There  are  in- 
teresting studies  of  the  situation  as  witnessed  in  Ger- 
r.iany  and  France,  studies  of  German  submarines,  of 
war  contracts  in  the  United  States,  of  Italy  and  Aus- 
tria and,  perhaps,  most  distressingly  interesting  of  all, 
studies  of  the  Krupp  model  town  and  of  the  Krupp 
steel  works,  which  give  some  of  the  latest  triumphs 
of  this  horribly  successful  business.  We  learn  that 
the  hitherto  ordinary  business  of  the  Krupp  institution 
in  manufacturing  railroad  equipments  and  motor  cars 
and  other  steel  products  of  peace  has  been  suspended 
that  the  wicked  work  of  making  cannon  may  go  on. 
W  e  are  told  that  "the  cannon  makers  work  in  night 
and  day  shifts  under  tremendous  war  pressure"  and 
that  "Busy  Berthas"  are  being  prolifically  produced. 
Note  the  name !  A  popular  gun  bearing  the  name  of 
a  woman !  The  great  masterpiece  of  this  feminized 
shop  is  said  to  be  the  16-inch  monster  weighing  forty 
tons,  which  throws  its  projectile,  weighing  twenty- 
six  hundred  pounds,  twelve  miles.  Each  man-hunt- 
ing shot  costs  the  German  Government  $970.  Still 
there  are  those  who  think  that  these  are  necessary  in- 
struments of  patriotism  and  with  them  "national 
honor"  and  "vital  interests"  are  protected.  To  state  it 
is  to  refute  the  horrible  travesty  on  common  sense 
and  justice,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Christianity  that 
Germany,  in  common  with  Europe  and  America,  is 
boastful  of. 


Is  The  Church  Disintegrating? 


The  last  hook  that  has  come  to  our  table  is  written 
b}-  the  very  well  known  and  trusted  writer  and  mag- 
azine author,  George  Kibbe  Turner.  Pie  calls  it  "The 
Last  Christian."  It  is  a  book  written  with  astounding 
frankness,  a  book  that  must  startle  literary  men  and 
the  literary  world,  for  he  has  boldly  invaded  the  ter- 
ritory that  is  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  right  of  the- 
ological students  and  academic  interpreters  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  this  book,  thrown  into  story  form,  the 
author  portrays  the  slow  decadence,  disintegration  and 
final  death  of  the  typical  "Big  White  Church"  in  a  New 
England  village.  "The  Last  Christian"  in  the  book 
is  the  faithful,  devoted,  scholarly,  stalwart  pastor  of 
this  big  White  Church,  who  through  thirty  years  of 
ministry  had  kept  true  to  his  ordination  vows  as  he 
understood  them  and  held  firmly  to  the  foundations  of 
tlie  Christian  Church  as  written  down  in  his  creed, 
lie  saw  the  church  disintegrating  under  his  hand. 
\  oung  men  were  going  off  to  college  never  again  to 
return  to  the  fellowship.  Women  whose  hearts  were 
breaking  from  the  sorrows  of  life  and  finding  no  com- 
fort in  the  grim  fidelity  of  the  noble  preacher  whom 
they  honored  but  could  not  follow,  turned  aside  to 
find  consolation  and  a  little  comfort  in  Christian  Sci- 
ence, or  in  some  other  scheme  of  salvation.  At  last 
the  church  became  so  weakened  that  not  even  a  coat  of 
])aint,  changing  the  old  historic  white  church  into  a 
gloomy  brown,  or  a  season  of  revival  under  one  of  the 
Billy  Sunday  type,  could  save  it.  Yet  the  old  pastor 
lived  long  enough  to  see  his  church,  sold  for  an  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall  and  the  remnant  of  its  membership 
united  with  a  neighboring  congregation,  whose  pastor 
greatly  tried  the  old  man  because  of  his  proclivity  to 
quote  Browning. 

This  is  the  "Last  Christian"  of  the  old  type,  and 
the  author,  this  man  of  the  magazines,  this  journalist, 
has  ventured  to  enter  into  the  realm  of  the  heretofore 
supposedly  peculiar  province  of  the  preacher,  to  ex- 
pose what  he  calls  the  unquestioned  fact  of  the  dis- 
integration of  the  creeds,  the  inadequacy  of  Christian- 
ity as  represented  by  the  traditional  church,  or 
churches.  Notwithstanding  the  claims  of  secretaries 
and  the  mission  boards,  notwithstanding  the  annual 
array  of  categorical  facts,  Mr.  Turner  in  this  book  is 
dealing  with  the  situation  as  it  is.  And  the  question 
comes,  is  this  the  fate  of  Christianity,  and  is  this 
after  two  thousand  years,  the  end  of  the  influence  and 
],ower  of  the  man  of  Nazareth? 

Christianity,  as  interpreted  by  the  words,  conven- 
tionally understood  "total  depravity,"  "salvation," 
'  damnation,"  "redemption,"  "special  revelation,"  "in- 
fallible Bible,"  "Trinity,"  a  redeeming  Son  of  God 
purchasing  the  salvation  of  a  few  of  his  children  by 
tiis  blood,  an  adequate  atonement  on  Calvary,  is  not 
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being  sustained  by  the  thinking  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury, is  not  being  reinforced  by  the  academic  world. 
These  things  do  not  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  earth's 
noblest  and  bravest  today.   To  many  people,  the  Christ 
of  the  creeds  has  gone  and  is  going  to  go  more.  The 
church  with  its  claim  of  divine  partiality,  an  institution 
divinely  established  on  earth,  of  whatever  name  or 
label,  is  also  passing  out  of  life.    There  is  a  vanishing 
Christ  today.    There  is  a  dying  church  today.  Jesus, 
the  miraculous  savior  of  men,  is  losing  his  potency.  Is 
there  a  Jesus,  the  helper  of  men,  who  is  to  abide  ?  We 
believe  that  there  is  a  Jesus  who  abides  increasingly 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  that  his  message  and  his 
mission  is  yet  to  come  to  its  superlative  power  and  its 
supreme  efficiency.    But  this  Jesus  who  abides,  what- 
ever else  he  is,  is  not  a  substitute  for  intellectual  in- 
tegrity.   He  does  not  give  to  men  and  women  a  fur- 
lough for  the  intellect.    He  does  not  relieve  us  from 
the   responsibility   of   thinking,    for    whatever  the 
achievements  of  the  intellect  may  be.  whatever  the  ac- 
cumulations of  knowledge  may  be,  they  come  to  stay 
and  the  Christ  that  stands  in  the  way  of  these  must 
get  out  of  the  way,— he  is  passing.    Neither  does  he 
come  as  a  substitute  for  man's  spiritual  integrity.  The 
Christ  that  is  an  excuse  or  apology  for  duties  ignored, 
or  for  responsibility  unassumed,  either  of  wealth,  heart 
or  brain,  has  got  to  go  by  the  verdict  of  science,  ac- 
cording to  the  accumulated  testimony  of  the  wise. 
Then  again,  the  Jesus  that  was  "peculiar,"  "excep- 
tional," a  unique  teacher,  unlike  and  unrelated  to  all 
other  teachers,  has  got  to  go,  and  religion  founded  in 
his  name  can  not  always  make  good  its  claim  to  ex- 
clusive possession  of  truth  or  virtue.    It  has  no  patent 
rights,  not  even  to  the  "Golden  Rule,"  no  exclusive 
claim  to  the  loftiest  idealism  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.    Says  Max  Mueller,  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  comprehensive  students  of  religion,  "If  there  is 
any  religion  that  does  not  teach  one  to  be  good,  not 
bad ;  to  be  honest,  not  deceitful,  I  do  not  know  it." 

It  is  now  more  than  a  twice  told  tale  that  there  is 
vo  precept  in  the  New  Testament,  no  teaching  how- 
ever lofty,  but  can  be  matched  by  the  intelligent  stu- 
dent in  other  Bibles.  So  it  is  not  by  virtue  of  any 
unique  teaching,  not  even  by  virtue  of  any  unique  do- 
ing, that  Jesus  abides  today. 

The  creeds  have  long  since  taken  shelter  behind  the 
bulwarks  of  New  Testament  miracle,  and  they  have 
fallen  back  upon  that  as  the  final  testimony  and  wit- 
ness. But  we  know  that  if  the  credentials  of  other 
teachers  are  dependent  upon  miracle  they  can  outdo 
ours.  The  New  Testament  miracles  are  meagre,  com- 
monplace and  inadequate  compared  to  the  mighty 
wonders  that  have  been  the  traditions  of  the  literature 
of  the  farthest  East.  Indeed,  post-Biblical  miracles, 
the  miracles  of  the  early  centuries  and  middle  ages 
render  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  tame  and 


commonplace.    It  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  belief  in 
miracle  is  weakening  and  does  not  hold  in  the  mind 
of  the  wisest  students  of  religious  history.    And  still 
there  is  something  in  the  Jesus  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  does  abide,  not  in  his  wonder  working,  iiul 
ill  his  works,  not  in  the  doctrines  he  taught,  not  in  the 
teaching  that  you  can  catalogue,  and  yet  snatches  of 
the  record,  read  without  comment,  lead  us  into  tlie 
presence  of  an  unexhausted  potency,  touch  us  witli 
a  sense  of  a  powerful  personality:   "Jesus  wept,"  "lie 
looked  upon  Peter,"  "Suffer  the  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,"  "Then  Jesus,  beholding  him  (the  rich  young 
man),  loved  him,"  "Neither  do  I  condemn  thee,  go 
and  sin  no  more,"  "He  went  about  doing  good,"  "Why 
callest  thou  me  good?    There  is  none  good  but  one, 
that  is  God,"  "Foxes  have  holes,  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay 
his  head,"  "Behold  the  man!"  said  Pilate  in  the  trial 
hour.    Ponder  these  quotations  picked  up  hit  or  miss 
out  of  the  record  and  what  do  we  have?   That  which 
has  burned  its  way  through  the  Christianity  of  nine- 
teen centuries ;  that  which  has  humiliated  and  abashed 
conqueror,  capitalist  and  the  captain  of  labor  in  all 
generations;  that  which  has  touched  with  comfort, 
power  and  consolation,  the  bruised  and  the  broken, 
the  homeless  and  the  discouraged  ;  that  which  has  burst 
the  bonds  of  bigotry ;  that  which  has  climbed  over  the 
highest  fence  that  ecclesiasticism  could  build  or  ever 
did  build;  that  which  has  broken  the  power  of  ec- 
clesiastic forms  and  ceremonies ;  that  which  has  made 
popes  and  cardinals,  and  bishops  and  elders  and  dea- 
cons look  small  and  mean  and  unnecessary  except  as 
they  moved  along  the  heavenly  lines  indicated  by  these 
([notations.    The  "weeping"  Jesus,  the  one  whose  look 
brought  the  impulsive  Peter  to  himself  and  shamed 
him.   He  who  brushed  aside  the  officious  desciples,  and 
though  dust-covered,  road-weary  and  thirsty,  said, 
let  the  children  come  to  me,  I  like  them.    He  who, 
in  the  face  of  conventional  morality,  the  unctuous 
prudery  of  those  who  gathered  their  robes  around 
them  lest  they  be  contaminated  by  the  touch  of  the 
sinful,  said,  "He  that  is  without  sin  among  you  let 
hmi  first  cast  a  stone."    Woman,  where  are  your  ac- 
cusers.''   I  have  no  accusing  word,  go  and  do  better. 
1  he  Jesus  who  abides  is  a  great  contagious,  pervasive, 
loving,  human  heart.   The  Jesus  who  abides  is  a  brave! 
independent,  peasant  thinker.    We  dislike  the  words 
but  if  we  talk  about  social  uplifters.  reformers,  hu- 
manitarian leaders,  high  above  all  your  reformers, 
poets  and  prophets  of  the  common  people,  write  the 
name  of  the  Carpenter's  Son.    He  anticipated  their 
independence  and  he  went  farther  than  they  in  his 
courage,  in  laying  hold  of  the  hopeless  and  in  plead- 
ing the  case  of  the  unfortunate.   Jesus  was  and  is  the 
Piaster  of  Men  because  he  represented  in  himself  a 
masterful  leader  and  the  masterful  resources  of  hu- 
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inanity.  Approach  the  story  on  these  lines,  survey 
the  ground  from  this  standpoint  and  how  poor  and 
insignificant  and  uninteresting  are  the  theological  re- 
finements about  the  "Trinity"  and  the  "Savior"  and 
all  that. 

"Draw  if  thou  canst  the  mystic  line 
Severing  rightly  his  from  thine 
Which  is  human  which  divine." 

"I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  in  this  sense  and  Jesus, 
in  his  tenderness,  prayed  that  "They  all  might  be  one 
with  Thee  even  as  I  am  one  with  Thee." 

All  this  is  true  of  the  Jesus  who  abides  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  The  lover  of  man,  the  helper  of  man,  the 
friend  of  the  poor,  and  the  friend  of  the  wealthy,  for 
he  looked  on  the  man  with  great  possessions  and 
loved  him. 

And  once  more,  one  last  assurance  comes.  We  dare 
claim  him  as  the  first  and  greatest  cosmopolitan,  the 
first  and  greatest  universalist,  not  the  theological  uni-. 
versalist  who  expects  to  enjoy  the  future  up  yonder, 
but  the  universalist  of  the  inclusive  heart  and  the  in- 
clusive sympathy.  The  man  whose  gospel  touched  the 
Samaritan  and  kindled  in  the  heart  of  Paul  the  mighty 
movement  we  call  Christianity,  the  latest  and  perhaps 
most  unique,  if  not  the  only  unique  characteristic  of 
which  is  that  it  has  over-reached  all  the  other  religions 
of  the  world  in  its  inclusiveness. 

Pile  up  the  accusations  against  formal  Christianity, 
render  scholastic  the  charges  of  Mr.  Turner,  there  still 
remains  the  fact  that  Christianity  in  its  priestly  and 
most  technical  form,  has  been  the  greatest  democratic 
achievement  of  the  race.  The  democracy  of  Rome  out- 
reaches  the  highest  claim  of  any  democratic  govern- 
ment in  history,  not  so  much  by  what  it  teaches  as 
by  what  it  is.  The  greatest  language  college  in  the 
\vorld  is  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  in  Rome  where 
many  languages  are  taught  for  propaganda  purposes, 
not  as  studies  in  philology,  but  studies  in  missionary 
efficiency.  Men  go  there  that  they  may  be  able  to 
carry  the  message  to  the  islands  of  the  seas,  the  mes- 
sage of  love  and  salvation  as  they  understand  it,  in 
the  language  of  that  island. 

Now  we  begin  to  see,  do  we  not,  why  John  Fiske 
said  only  a  little  time  before  he  died,  that  all  his  work 
in  the  study  of  evolution,  that  ponderous  two  volume 
work  on  cosmic  philosophy,  all  his  work  on  Amer- 
ican history,  that  valiant  shelf  of  books  that  detail 
Puritanism  and  the  various  phases  of  pre-revolutionary 
days,  and  then  the  series  that  interpreted  the  era  of 
human  history  during  our  own  rebellion;  all  this  he 
says  was  but  practice  work.  He  was  training  himself 
for  the  great  magnum  opus  that  he  hoped  to  give  to 
the  world  and  that  was  a  study  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 


and  the  beginnings  of  Christianity.  He  died  with  his 
work  undone.  We  may  wait  long  before  we  find  a 
man  so  gifted  by  nature  and  so  prepared  by  study 
and  so  disciplined  by  practice  as  John  Fiske  to  write 
the  story  of  the  Nazarene.  When  he  comes  he  will 
snatch  that  personality  out  of  the  grasp  of  popes  and 
bishops.  When  he  comes  he  will  show  how  petty  and 
small  and  impious  are  the  claims  of  boasted  ecclesi- 
astical history.  There  is  no  ecclesiastical  history. 
There  is  history  and  when  history  is  written  then  the 
great  spiritual  lights  of  the  world,  the  great  religious 
uiovements  of  the  world,  will  take  their  place  where 
they  belong.  They  belong  in  the  forefront  and  the 
combinations  of  war,  the  demoralizing  limitations  and 
dividing  lines  made  with  human  blood  will  be  retired 
into  the  background.  That  history  will  never  be  writ- 
ten except  by  one  liberated  as  John  Fiske  was,  one 
whose  faith  has  outgrown  the  "Big  White  Church"  of 
the  New  England  village  of  the  story,  one  who  is 
prepared  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  dear  old 
pastor  who  went  down,  disappointed  and  dismayed, 
because  he  saw  the  ruin  of  all  he  thought  was  sacred. 
John  I'^iske  would  make  great  and  commanding  and 
abiding  the  message  and  would  place  the  emphasis 
upon  what  at  this  time  is  growing  to  be  seen  as  the 
crowning  triumph  of  Jesus,  that  superlative  message 
of  Jesus,  the  unchallenged  message  of  Jesus.  Under 
adverse  circumstances,  taking  full  account  of  the  in- 
tensity and  narrowness  of  the  stream  that  produced 
liim,  remembering  the  turbulent  life  about  him,  when 
he  broke  through  nationalism,  partisanship,  priestli- 
ness,  and  declared  for  the  befriender  of  the  man  who 
had  fallen  among  thieves,  though  a  Samaritan,  he  de- 
clared a  cosmopolitanism. 


LIFE. 


By  one  great  Heart  the  Universe  is  stirred : 

By  Its  strong  pulse,  stars  climb  the  darkening  blue ; 
It  throbs  in  each  fresh  sunset's  changing  hue, 

And  thrills  through  low,  sweet  song  of  every  bird. 

By  It,  the  plunging  blood  reds  all  men's  veins ; 

Joy  feels  that  heart  against  his  rapturous  own. 
And  on  It,  Sorrow  breathes  her  sharpest  groan : 

It  bounds  through  gladnesses  and  deepest  pains. 

Passionless,  beating  through  all  Time  and  Space, 
Relentless,  calm,  majestic  in  Its  march, 
Alike,  though  Nature  shake  heaven's  endless  arch, 

Or  man's  heart  break,  because  of  some  dead  face ! 

'Tis  felt  in  sunshine  greening  the  soft  sod, 
In  children's  smiling,  as  in  mother's  tears; 

And,  for  strange  comfort,  through  the  aching  years, 
Men's  hungry  souls  have  named  that  great  Heart,  God! 

Margaret  Deland. 

In  "The  Old  Garden." 
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WILLIAM  JAMES 

As  He  May  Be  Known  By  Those  Who  Never 
Met  Him 

By  EDWIN  ALFRED  RUMBALL 


When  such  a  master  of  Hfe  as  William  James 
passes  from  the  companionship  of  men  into  the  un- 
seen, it  is  an  impatient  world  that  scans  the  publish- 
ers lists  for  the  announcement  of  his  biography. 
With  biography  as  his  own  favorite  reading,  he  can- 
not reproach  us  for  our  clamoring.  We  who  never 
met  him  hunger  to  fill  in  the  background  of  those 
Harvard  years,  fill  them  in  with  his  full,  generous 
hfe.  Wilham  James  always  made  men  love  him,  even 
those  who  only  met  him  in  his  books,  and  now  that 
no  more  books  appear  and  all  the  old  ones  are  re- 
read, hearts  are  beginning  to  feel  new  hungers. 

It  IS  from  no  trivial  or  morbid  curiosity,  but  from 
admiration  and  love,  that  we  ask  the  tale  of  his  days 
VVe  want  to  know  the  struggles  and  fun  of  the  early 
years,  the  friends  he  counted  on,  the  letters  that  he 
wrote  to  them,  the  kind  of  husband  and  father  he 
was  in  the  home,  how  he  met  the  misunderstanding 
of  some  of  his  friends,  and  how  he  bore  the  pain  of 
his  own  "unlucky  heart"  within.  Principles  of  psy- 
chology, varieties  of  religious  experience,  his  mean- 
ing of  truth,  problems  of  philosophy  and  even  prac^- 
matism,  become  easier  to  understand  when  this  hu- 
man data  IS  in  our  hands  and  minds.  It  is  good  news 
to  learn  that  his  son  Henry  is  at  work  on  a  biogra- 
phy, but  our  impatience  will  not  wait.  The  followincr 
story  IS  what  one  lover  of  James  has  sought  out  for 
himself;  it  has  been  carefully  gathered  from  data 
open  to  all,  and  the  life  which  it  has  left  in  the  mind 
splendidly  rewarded  the  search. 

Our  task  is  a  simple  one  but  not  an  easy  one  Apart 
from  the  unusual  number  of  obituary  notices  which 
were  written  during  the  last  months  of  1910  in  all 
kinds  of  periodicals,  his  books  are  lighted  in  many 
places  with  biographical  material.  All  who  seek  will 
tiiid  stray  allusions  and  reminiscences,  which  not  only 
give  concrete  illustration  to  the  points  with  which  he 
was  dealing,  but  which  were  as  chinks  in  the  formal 
wall  of  the  teacher,  through  which  every  student  saw 
the  man.  The  frank  nature  of  WilHam  James,  and 
his  love  for  the  individual  and  the  concrete,  caused 
him  again  and  again  to  choose  from  his  immediate 
environment  and  the  things  which  he  knew  best  the 
many  illustrations  of  his  thought.  Let  us  notice  a 
few  such  stories.  In  the  chapter  on  Perception  in 
the  Briefer  Psychology,"  he  wishes  to  illustrate  mis- 
takes m  the  sense  of  hearing. 

'The  other  day  a  friend  of  mine  was  sitting  in  my  room 
w^ien  the  clock,  which  has  a  rich,  low  chime,  began  to  strike 
Hollo,  said  he,  'Hear  that  hand  organ  in  the  garden '  ind 
was  surprised  to  find  the  real  source  of  the  sound." 

Then,  as  if  another  illustration  and  a  more  personal 
one  were  needed,  he  continues  immediately : 
formiHiH/'^*^'"^V  ^^^"^         "'8:ht,  I  suddenly  heard  a  most 
It  seemed  to  fill     It  ceased  and  m  a  moment  renewed  itself 

my  seat  in  the  room,  however,  there  it  was  again  low 
mighty  alarming  hke  a  rising  flood  or  the  azmrUcluriel  Zi 
an  awful  gale.  It  came  from  all  space.  Quite  startled  I 
agam  went  to  the  hall  but  it  had  already  ceased  once  more 
Un  returning  a  second  time  to  the  room,  I  discovered  that 


it  was  nothing  more  than  the  breathing  of  a  little  Scotch 
terrier  which  lay  asleep  on  the  floor." 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  man  leaks  into  all 
his  lectures.  When  he  wants  to  illustrate  the  illusions 
of  sight,  he  goes  past  the  stock  stories  of  the  text- 
books and  tells  the  following: 

''I  was  lying  in  my  berth  in  a  steamer  listening  to  the 
sailors  at  their  devotions  with  the  holy  stones'  outside,  when 
on  turning  my  eyes  to  the  window,  I  perceived  with  perfect 
distinctness  that  the  chief -engineer  of  the  vessel  had  entered 
my  state  room  and  was  standing  looking  through  the  window 
at  the  men  at  vvork  on  the  gaurds.  Surprised  at  his  intrusion 
and  also  at  his  intentness  and  immobility,  I  remained  watch- 
ing him  and  wondering  how  long  he  would  stand  thus  At 
last  1  spoke  but  getting  no  reply,  sat  up  in  my  berth  and 
then  saw  that  what  I  had  taken  for  the  engineer  was  mv 
own  cap  and  coat  hanging  on  a  peg  beside  the  window." 

Before  sketching  a  biographical  chronology  of  his 
life,  let  us  quote  a  few  more  of  the  many  biograph- 
ical passages  in  his  works.  They  will  all  help  to  intro- 
duce us  to  the  man  whom  we  never  met.  In  his 
essay  on  "Final  Impressions  of  a  Psychical  Re- 
searcher," he  tells  a  characteristic  story  which  ene- 
mies may  pounce  upon  as  showing  how  early  he  be- 
gan the  sinful  practice  of  pragmatism.    He  writes : 

"In  the  early  days  of  the  Sanders  Theatre  at  Harvard  I 
M n  J^^*^^*^  °^  ^  ''^^'■t'  on  the  physiology  of  which  Prof 
Wewell  Martin  was  giving  a  popular  lecture.    This  heart 
which  belonged  to  a  turtle,  supported  an  index  straw  which 
threw  a  nioving  shadow  greatly  enlarged  upon  the  screen, 
while  the  heart  pulsated.    When  certain  nerves  were  stimu- 
lated the  lecturer  said,  the  heart  would  act  in  certain  ways 
which  he  described.    But  the  poor  heart  was  too  far  gone' 
and  though  It  stopped  duly,  when  the  nerve  of  arrest  was  ex- 
cited, that  was  the  final  end  of  its  life's  tether.  Presiding 
over  the  performance,  I  was  terrified  at  the  fiasco,  and  found 
myself  suddenly  acting  like  one  of  these  military  geniuses  who 
on  the  held  of  battle  convert  disaster  into  victory  There 
was  no  time  for  deliberation,  so  with  my  forefinger  under 
a  part  of  the  straw  that  cast  no  shadow,  I  found  myself  im- 
pulsively and  automatically  imitating  the  rhythmical  move- 
ments which  my  colleagues  had  prophesied  the  heart  would 
undergo.    I  kept  the  experiment  from  failing  and  not  only 
saved  my  colleague,-and  the  turtle.-from   a  humiliation, 
that   but  for  my  presence  of  mind  would  have  been  their 
lot   but  1  established  in  the  audience  the  true  view  of  the 
subject.    The  lecturer  was  stating  this,  and  the  mis-conduct 
ot  one  halt  dead  specimen  of  heart  ought  not  to  destroy  the 
impression  of  his  words.    'There  is  no  worse  lie  than  a  truth 
misunderstood,   is  a  maxim  which  I  have  heard  ascribed  to 
a  former  President  of  Harvard." 

So  the  autobiography  is  unconsciously  woven.  Seek 
and  ye  shall  find.  Proof-readers'  illusion  reminds  him 
of  the  time  when  in  Boston  he  looked  for  a  "Mount 
Auburn"  car  to  bring  him  to  Cambridge,  and  board- 
mg  instead  a  "North  Avenue"  car,  though  he  "read 
most  distinctly"  the  name  he  wanted  on  the  sign- 
board where  it  was  not  painted.  A  visit  to  Buffalo, 
and  a  little  boy's  remark  on  seeing  Niagara  for  the 
first  time,  gives  him  an  illustration  for  one  of  his 
'Talks  to  Teachers"  on  the  many  types  of  appercep- 
tion.   In  the  introduction  to  this  last  mentioned  and 
deservedly  popular  book,  he  gives  his  reason  for  so 
filling  his  books  with  these  stories.    "I  have  found  by 
experience,"  he  writes,  "that  what  mv  hearers  seem 
least  to  relish  is  analytical  technicality'  and  what  they 
most  care  for  is  concrete  illustration.     So  I  have 
gradually  weeded  out  the  former  and  left  the  latter 
unreduced."    It  might  have  seemed  more  scientific 
and  formal  to  have  weeded  out  the  latter,  but  now 
that  he  only  teaches  in  the  class-room  of  his  books, 
his  students  are  glad  for  every  personal  note. 

•  ^'^^  ^^^^  birthday  away  back 

in  1842  and  see  what  kind  of  a  biography  is  already 
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in  the  possession  of  those  who  only  have  hooks  and 
periodicals  as  their  means  of  knowing  him.    lie  was 
born  in  New  York  City  on  the  eleventh  day  of  that 
New  Year.    His  father  was  the  Rev.  Henry  James, 
a  Swedenborgian  minister,  and  William  w^as  their  first 
bov.    He  seems  to  have  been  named  after  his  grand- 
father William,  who  came  to  Albany  from  Ireland 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.    It  is  this 
Irish  immigrant  that  we  must  doubtless  thank  for  the 
delightful  humor  which  was  never  absent  from  the 
conversation  and  lectures  of  the  grandson.  His  mother 
was  one  Mary  Welsh.    A  friend  who  knew  her  has 
written  that  she  was  a  great  power  in  the  home,  quiet 
in  temperament  and  manner,  beloved  of  all  and  hold- 
ing all  together,    This  same  friend,  who  was  a  fellow 
medical  student  with  James,  gives  us  an  insight  into 
the  home.    "His  father,  his  mother  and  his  sister 
were  then  living  and  at  home,  and  one  or  another  of 
his  brothers  were  usually  there.    My  memory  of  this 
house  and  each  of  its  occupants  is  a  memory  warm 
and  mellow  with  half  pictured  scenes  of  gayety,  kind- 
liness and  charm.   William,  the  oldest,  was  very  much 
like  his  father  in  feature,  in  manner  and  in  mind,  and 
his  father  was  an  excellent  person  to  be  like.    A  pe- 
culiarity of  both  was  the  habit  of  delaying  speech 
for  an  instant,  while  the  mind  was  working  and  the 
telling  sentence  was  framing  itself  for  utterance — a 
brief  interval  during  which  the  lips  would  gather 
slightly,  as  for  a  sort  of  smile,  and  the  eyes  and  face 
take  on  an  indescribable  charm.    Then  would  burst 
forth  one  of  those  longer  or  shorter  epigrammatic 
or  aphoristic  sayings  which  all  their  friends  recall  so 
well."    It  may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  at  this 
point  that  these  sayings  could  be  fearful  as  well  as 
delightful.    When  Prof.  Royce  gave  his  greeting  to 
James,  at  the  dinner  given  in  honor  of  the  completion 
of  James's  portrait  for  Harvard  walls,  he  confesses 
that  for  years  he  used  to  tremble  at  the  thought  that 
Tames  might  perhaps  some  day  find  reason,  while  con- 
tending w^ith  him,  to  "put  me  in  my  place  with  one 
of  those  wonderful  lightning  like  epigrams,  Avhere- 
with  he  was  and  is  always  able  to  characterize  those 
opponents  whose  worldly  position  is  such  as  to  make 
them  no  longer  in  danger  of  getting  a  fair  hearing 
and  whose  self-assurance  has  relieved  him  of  the  duty 
to  secure  for  them  a  sympathetic  attention."    Life  in 
the  Quincy  Street  home  has  not  found  its  way  to  us 
in  any  large  pictures  as  yet.    It  was  doubtless  here 
that  he  began  to  feel  those  "juvenile  emotions"  for 
Scotch  philosophers  that  he  makes  reference  to  in 
his  Gififord  Lectures,  and  perhaps  also  it  was  here 
that  the  youthful  student  began  to  read  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's "First  Principles,"  to  which  experience  he  refers 
in  his  paper  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  July,  1904. 
He  says  that  he  read  it  as  it  appeared  in  numbers 
and  was  carried  away  with  enthusiasm  until  his  ma- 
turer  friend,  Charles  S.  Pierce,  attacked  it  and  made 
James  feel  spiritually  wounded.    One  short  passage 
in  his  lectures  on  "The  Varieties  of  Religious  Expe- 
rience" mentions  one  of  the  memories  of  these  early 
days.    The  Boston  newspaper  had  come  for  the  even- 
ing, and  the  elder  James  read  from  it  the  following 
sections  from  the  will  of  a  Scotch  lord,  recently  de- 
ceased, Adam  Gifford.    The  will  provided  for  a  lec- 
ture trust  to  be  given  through  the  four  Scotch,  uni- 
versities, some  $400,000  being  put  aside  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  will  was  unusual  in  that  it  made  clear  that 


the  lecturers  were  in  no  case  to  be  excluded  because 
of  ecclesiastical  connections.  "They  may  be  of  any 
religion  or  way  of  thinking,  or- — as  is  sometimes  said 
— they  may  be  of  no  religion,  or  they  may  be  called 
sceptics,  agnostics  or  free-thinkers.  The  knowledge 
of  God  .  .  .  and  of  the  relations  which  men  and  the 
whole  universe  bear  him,  the  knowledge  of  nature 
and  the  foundation  of  ethics  and  morals,"  are  in 
every  instance  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
fullest  and  freest  research.  Little  did  the  youth 
who  thus  heard  his  father  read  this  from  the  paper 
imagine  that  one  day  he  would  be  one  of  those  Gif- 
ford lecturers  and  one  of  the  most  famous.  When 
he  delivered  those  lectures  he  referred  back  to  the 
day  when  first  he  heard  the  name  of  Lord  Gift'ord. 

His  schooling  was  one  of  the  most  irregular  things 
in  his  life.  By  the  time  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age 
he  went  abroad  with  his  father  and  studied  with  tu- 
tors at  London  and  Paris.  A  year  or  two  later, — that 
is,  during  1857-8, — he  was  at  the  College  of  Boulogne, 
and  at  the  University  of  Geneva  in  1859.  While  there 
must  have  been  certain  very  real  losses  from  the  ir- 
regular character  of  this  education,  one  thing  at  least, 
which  was  of  no  small  importance  in  his  later  life, 
was  the  direct  result  of  this  temporary  stay  abroad, 
this  was  his  knowledge  of  European  tongues,  espe- 
cially of  French.  This  he  could  speak  and  write  flu- 
ently. More  than  the  average  scholar,  he  kept  up 
with  his  French,  and  even  wrote  reviews  for  the 
La  Critique  Pliilosopliique  of  his  friend  Charles  Re- 
nouvier.  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  Prof.  James  will  show  how  much  he  was  indebted 
to  his  French.  Large  numbers  of  French  authors 
were  made  to  contribute  to  his  books,  and  we  notice 
that  when  he  did  not  have  an  English  copy  of  an 
English  work  by  him,  he  was  just  as  apt  to  have  a 
French  translation.  This  is  what  happened  when  he 
quoted  from  the  experience  of  that  veteran  Chinese 
missionary,  Hudson  Taylor.  His  footnote  is:  "I 
translate  back  into  English  from  the  French  transla- 
tion of  Challand,  the  original  not  being  accessible." 
But  his  French  equipment  was  the  beginning  of  that 
knowledge,  or  rather  the  possession  of  the  key  which, 
in  later  years,  opened  Bergson's  door  to  him  and 
through  him  to  so  large  a  number  of  English  speak- 
ing peoples.  Would  he  have  opened  Bergson  so  soon 
or  seen  "the  new  horizons  loom  on  every  page,"  and 
found  it  not  the  foreign  book  to  plod  through  with 
dictionary  in  hand,  but  like  "the  breath  of  morning 
and  the  song  of  birds,"  if  he  had  not  in  his  seven- 
teenth year  not  only  learned  his  schoolboy  French, 
but  had  gone  there  to  speak  it  and  hear  it  alive  on 
many  tongues? 

In  the  year  1860  this  many  sided  man  almost  es- 
caped from  science  to  spend  his  days  with  art.  For 
about  a  year,  when  he  was  eighteen,  he  studied  paint- 
ing with  William  M.  Hunt  at  Newport,  R.  I.  He  had 
a  strong  instinct  in  him  to  devote  himself,  it  is  said, 
to  the  life  of  an  artist.  While  working  under  Mr. 
Hunt  he  made  the  friendship  of  John  LaFarge,  a 
friendship  which  continued  over  the  long  years.  But 
for  some  reason  he  gave  up  painting  and  allowed  his 
talent  to  pass  from  him.  though  he  seems  to  have 
always  been  a  ready  pencil  man  for  line  drawings, 
a  readiness  which  Agassiz  found  very  useful  in  him, 
when  James  went  with  him  to  Brazil. 
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At  the  age  of  nineteen  we  find  him  with  his  face 
definitely  toward  natural  science.    At  this  time  he 
entered  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  continued 
there  as  a  student  of  chemistry  and  anatomy  for  two 
years  under  that  delightful  teacher,   Prof,  jefifries 
Wyman.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  in  1863,  he  entered 
the  Harvard  Medical  School,  which  at  that  time  was 
on  North  Grove  Street.    But  even  here  irregularity 
entered  into  his  education  and  his  course  of  study  was 
frequently  interrupted.    He  wished  to  take  a  doctor's 
degree,  but  refused  to  confine  himself  to  that  line  of 
study.    In  April,  1865,  after  having  been  two  years  in 
Harvard,  he  joined  the  Thayer  expedition  to  Brazil, 
which  went  up  the  Amazon  under  Louis  Agassiz,  and 
there  he  remained  for  about  a  3'ear.    One  of  the  more 
romantic  parts  of  the  coming  James  biography  should 
concern  this  period,  for  James  had  a  nature  which 
responded  very  easily  to  this  kind  of  life.    In  an  ad- 
dress which  he  gave  thirty-one  years  afterward  at  the 
reception  of  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists, 
which  can  be  found  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  essays 
recently  issued  by  his  son  Henry,  he  told  of  his  ad- 
miration for  the  man  who  awakened  his  scientific 
enthusiasm  during  this  long  river  journey. 

"He  was  a  splendid  example,"  he  writes,  "of  the  tempora- 
ment  which  looks  forward  and  not  backward,  and  never 
wastes  a  moment  in  regrets  for  the  irrevocable.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  admission  into  his  society  during  the  Thayer 
Expedition  to  Brazil.  I  well  remember  at  night  as  we  all 
swung  in  our  hammocks  in  the  fairy  like  moonlight,  on  the 
deck  of  the  steamer  that  throbbed  its  wav  up  the  Amazon 
between  the  forests  which  guarded  the  stream  on  either  side' 
how  he  turned  and  whispered,  'James,  are  you  awake?"  and 
continued,  'I  cannot  sleep.  I  am  too  happy.  I  keep  thinking 
of  these  glorious  plans."  The  plans  contemplated  following 
the  Amazon  to  its  headwaters,  and  penetrating  the  Andes 
to  Peru.  And  yet,  when  he  arrived  at  the  Peruvian  frontier 
and  learned  that  that  country  had  broken  into  revolution' 
that  his  letters  to  officials  would  be  useless,  and  that  that  part 
of  the  project  must  be  given  up,  although  he  was  bitterly 
chagrined  and  excited  for  part  of  an  hour,  when  the  hour 
was  passed  over,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  quite  forgotten  the 
disappointment,  so  enthusiastically  was  he  occupied  already 
with  a  new  scheme  substituted  by  his  active  mind." 

If  James  had  any  love  for  the  concrete  at  that 
age,  as  he  so  strongly  possessed  at  later  years,  he 
must  have  found  a  very  congenial  friend  in  Agassiz. 
"Often  on  that  expedition,"  he  writes,  "I  put  ques- 
tions to  him  about  the  facts  of  our  new  habitat,  but 
I  doubt  whether  he  ever  answered  one  of  these  ques- 
tions of  mine  outright.    He  always  said,  'There,  you 
see,  you  have  a  definite  problem.    Go  and  look  and 
find  the  answer  for  yourself."  "    He  adds  that  "his 
severity  along  this  line  was  a  living  rebuke  to  all  ab- 
stractionists and  would-be  biological  philosophers." 
James  returned  to  Harvard  in  1866.  but  again  not 
for  long.    His  medical  studies  were  to  be  interrupted 
that  winter,  and  in  1867  we  find  him  studying  physi- 
ology at  Berlin  in  Germany.    These  breaks  seem'  to 
have  been  partly  due  to  his  ill-health  and  partly  to  his 
variety  of  interests.    He  never  seemed  to  enjoy  per- 
functory work,  but  allowed,  as  Ralph  Barton  Perry 
says,  in  one  number  of  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Maga- 
cine,  "his  natural  capacities  to  develop  freely  and  his 
activties  to  be  governed  by  his  aptitudes."    After  this 
winter  abroad  he  comes  back  to  finish  his  studies  at 
the  medical  school,  which  are  to  be  interrupted  again 
by  work  with  Agassiz  in  the  study  of  Comparative 
Zoology  in  the  Harvard  Museum.    Perhaps  some  of 
the  stories  to  which  he  makes  reference  in  the  address 
above  mentioned  were  more  personal  than  Tames 


makes  them  to  appear.     This  old  "teacher,"  as  he 
preferred  to  be  called,  who  .said  that  he  had  "no  lime 
for  making  money,"  certainly  knew  how  to  make  stu- 
dents and  men.    Did  Agassiz  lock  James  up  in  a  ruimi 
full  of  turtle  shells  and  lobster  shells,  without  a  book 
or  word  to  help  him,  and  not  let  him  out  until  he  had 
discovered  all  the  truths  which  the  objects  contained? 
That  is  one  story  of  his  from  those  Museum  days. 
The  only  man  that  Agassiz  really  loved  and  had  use 
for,  says  James,  was  the  man  who  could  bring  him 
facts.    "'Mr.  Blank,  you  are  totally  uneducated!'  I 
heard  him  once  say  to  a  student  who  had  propounded 
to  him  some  glittering  theoretic  generality.    And  on 
similar  occasion  he  gave  an  admonition  which  must 
have  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  student  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.    'Mr.  X,  some  people  now  consider 
you  a  bright  young  man,  but  when  you  are  fifty  years 
old,  if  they  ever  speak  of  you  then,  what  they  will 
say  will  be  this:   "That  X.   Oh,  yes;  I  know  him. 
He  used  to  be  a  very  bright  young  man."    'We  cannot 
all  escape  from  being  abstractionists,'  says  James.  'I, 
myself,  have  never  been  able  to  escape,  but  the  hours' 
that  I  spent  with  Agassiz  so  taught  me  the  difi:"erence 
between  all  possible  abstractionists  and  all  livers  in 
the  light  of  the  world's  concrete  fullness,  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  forget  it.'  " 

Only  one  picture  of  those  days  at  the  Medical 
School  have  we  been  able  to  find,  and  that  by  his 
friend  James  Jackson  Putman,  written  some  months 
ago  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  an  article,  by  the  way, 
which  we  have  called  upon"  considerably  for  this  pa- 
per. We  quote  this  as  one  of  the  many  examples  of 
his  generous  nature.  "My  first, meeting  with  William 
James,"  says  Mr.  Putman,  "was  in  1866  at  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  and  in  thinking  of  him  there, 
I  am  reminded  of  the  old  dissecting  room  in  the  base- 
ment of  that  building,  where  the  students  gathered 
every  afternoon  to  recite  and  listen  to  the  demonstra- 
tor in  anatomy.  Perhaps  I  can  recall  this  with  special 
distinctness  because  James  congratulated  me  on  hav- 
ing made  a  good  recitation,  but  I  was  greatly  im- 
pressed at  once  with  the  frankness  of  his  expression, 
the  generosity  of  his  manner  and  the  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive quality  of  his  voice.  There  must  be  few  of  his 
friends  that  have  not  felt  that  same  glow  that  I  felt 
that  day,  at  the  sound  of  his  ever  ready  and  welcome 
words  of  praise." (To  be  continued) 

GOOD-BY,  SWEET  DAY 

Good-by,  sweet  day,  good-by ! 
I  have  so  loved  thee,  but  I  cannot  hold  thee. 
Departing  like  a  dream,  the  shadows  fold  thee; 
Slowly  thy  perfect  beauty  fades  away: 
Good-by,  sweet  day ! 

Good-by,  sweet  day,  good-by ! 

Dear  were  thy  golden  hours  of  tranquil  splendor. 
Sadly  thou  yieldest  to  the  evening  tender 
Who  wert  so  fair  from  thy  first  morning  ray  • 
Good-by,  sweet  day  !  ' 

Good-by,  sweet  day,  good-by ! 

Thy  glow  and  charm,  thy  smiles  and  tones  and  glances, 
vanish  at  last,  and  solemn  night  advances- 
Ah,  couldst  tiiou  yet  a  little  longer  stay! 
Good-by,  sweet  day ! 

Good-by,  sweet  day,  good-by! 
All  thy  rich  gifts  my  grateful  heart  remembers, 
I  he  while  I  watch  thy  sunset's  smouldering  embers 
Die  in  the  west  beneath  the  twilight  gray. 
Good-b}',  sweet  dav !  '  r  i-    ti  ^ 

— Cclta  Thaxter. 
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Says  Mr.  William  D.  Howells  in  his  autobiographical 
volume,  "My  Literary  Passions,"  "Always  1  read  for 
pleasure,  for  the  delight  of  knowing  something  more." 
In  a  large  measure,  this  answers  the  question  why  1 
have  been  so  interested  in  books,  either  for  reading  or 
for  seeing.  I  have  always  felt  the  need  of  knowing 
more,  ever  since  I  first  looked  into  my  old  Comstock 
Philosophy  and  there  found  definite  information  re- 
specting the  commonplace  matters  of  my  daily  life.  As 
I  advanced  into  active  responsible  work,  where  not 
alone  the  prosperity  of  my  own  self  was  at  stake,  but 
the  immeasurable  needs  of  many  others  had  to  be  ex- 
actly met,  the  simple  craving  for  accurate  knowledge 
and  clarity  of  judgment  and  poise  of  will  became  in- 
supportable, except  I  gratified  it  by  daily,  almost 
hourly,  endeavor  to  secure  these  in  such  measure  as 
would  best  prepare  me  for  my  responsibilities.  That 
1  have  been  faithful  here,  is  one  of  the  highest  grat- 
ifications of  my  whole  life. 

But  these  practical  considerations  have  by  no  means 
been  all  that  has  led  me  to  the  purchasing  and  reading 
of  books,  old  or  new.  Underneath  and  through  them 
all,  there  has  always  been  a  love  for  the  companion- 
ship that  books,  and  books  alone,  can  afiford,  a  com- 
panionship at  once  readily  available,  one  that  is  as  per- 
manent as  one  desires,  as  useful  as  one  has  the  wish  to 
make  it  and  as  sweet  and  pleasurable  as  one's  heart 
determines.  Undoubtedly,  I  would  have  liked  choice 
human  companionship  better,  as  the  extent  to  which  I 
have  been  so  favored  convincingly  shows.  Nothing  on 
earth  is  like  the  grasp ^f  a  hand,  the  sound  of  a  voice, 
or  the  actual  presence  that  thrills  and  inspires  and 
makes  one  feel  at  home  in  this  world :  but  tiie  human 
personality  is  hard  to  reach,  is  evanescent  and  capri- 
cious, and  may  grow  entirely  out  of  harmony,  unex- 
pectedly. The  pity  is,  that  one  must  go  through  life 
with  so  little  of  genial  human  companionship,  when  so 
much  is  needed ! 

So  it  is  largely  to  books,  that  the  aspiring,  the 
growing,  the  ever-hoping  human  spirit  must  commonly 
go,  for  what  it  needs  and  for  response  to  what  it  loves. 
Books  endure  as  long  as  Time,  are  always  the  same, 
are  quickly  available,  give  back  more  than  is  taken  to 
them,  and  bid  one  to  renewal  of  association  whenever 
one  pleases.  You  can  take  them  with  you  everyhere, 
too,  give  them  attention  or  not,  and  always  find  them 
ready  for  your  company  upon  instant  solicitation.  A 
few  of  them  is  sufficient  to  convert  the  meanest,  or 
lonesomest,  or  strangest,  temporary  residence  into  your 
own  fireside  almost,  and  at  will.  The  companionship  of 
books,  so  far  as  it  can  go,  is  never  a  disappointment. 
'  As  a  substitute  for  the  living  spirit,  a  book  from  one's 
own  shelves  has  no  counterpart. 

But  I  suppose  there  is  something  deeper  even  than 
this,  that  has  led  me  all  my  life  to  take  to  books. 
They  have  been  useful  and  companionable  in  almost 
every  conceivable  way,  I  know.  For  this  I  am  grate- 
ful. They  have  been  something  else,  too,  for  which  I 
am  even  more  grateful.  They  have  been  objects  of 
love,  a  love  as  pure,  as  strong,  as  far-reaching,  as 
satisfying,  in  many  respects,  as  any  that  has  ever 
awakened  in  me.  Not,  of  course,  the  love  of  man  for 
woman,  friend  for  friend,  or  for  God.  The  love  of 
books  is  dififerent,  yet  of  the  same  tenor,  probably. 
I  only  know  that  it  is  a  fact,  a  worthy,  comforting. 


uplifting,  soul-satisfying  fact,  that  I  would  exalt  duly 
and  be  grateful  for,  world  without  end.  For  after  all, 
it  has  been  to  my  love  of  books  and  what  I  found  in 
them  that  I  am  most  indebted  for  the  satisfactions 
that  have  come  from  my  buying,  possessing,  reading, 
talking  about,  and  now,  last  but  not  least,  writing 
about  them.  JNly  Library  has  been  a  perpetual  feast 
for  the  yearning  within ;  and  as  I  have  seen  it  grow 
larger  and  more  select,  I  have  found  myself  becoming 
correspondingly  gratified,  and  grateful.  It  seems  now 
as  if  I  could  not  have  become  myself  fully,  without 
its  unostentatious  but  discriminating  help.  On  it  I 
have  lived  dynamically,  because  of  it  I  have  expanded 
into  the  probable  fullness  of  my  individual  stature. 
The  Voice  of  My  Lord  has  not  been  heard  in  the 
whirlwind,  but  in  the  sweet  puissant  melodies  of  my 
books,  and  the  responding  harmonies  tliey  have  callerl 
up  in  my  nature.  In  these  harmonies  I  have  sometimes 
seemed  to  be  in  truth  at  one  with  the  music  of  every 
sphere.  With  this  has  come  often  the  greater  signifi- 
cance of  both  Time  and  Eternity ! 

r  have  sometimes  been  questioned  as  to  the  real 
good  of  so  many  books  and  so  much  reading  of  them. 
To  me  the  real  good  has  not  been  after  all  their  use 
or  their  companionship  or  my  love  for  them.  It  is, 
that  I  have  lived  in  their  presence,  been  receptive  to 
their  innermost  ofiferings,  have  felt  the  transmission 
to  my  spirit  of  the  spirits  imprisoned  within  them,  and 
have  seen  myself  responding  to  them  in  kind,  and 
expanding  in  every  direction  that  I  have  most  needed. 
It  has  been  as  if  in  their  presence  my  soul  were  laid 
bare,  and  their  very  souls  were  in  turn  glad  to  touch 
mine  in  happy  unison.  Together  it  seems  we  have 
struggled  with  our  problems,  won  our  victories,  and 
shared  our  satisfactions.  At  least  I  cannot  gainsay 
this  personalization  of  their  influence,  and — would  not 
if  I  could.  For  with  them  I  have  been  honest,  tract- 
able, recipient,  reverent  and  devoted  to  the  utmost 
truth,  so  far  as  in  me  lay.  What  life  could  have 
been  without  them,  I  cannot  guess ;  what  the  future 
could  be  without  the  probability  of  their  entering  into 
it  also,  I  cannot  imagine.  Like  Ruth  to  Naomi : 
Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go !  and  where  thou  lodgest, 
I  will  lodge — My  Library  and  I,  in  spirit  at  least,  in 
every  land  near  and  far. 

And  as  this  spirit  has  come  to  abide  with  me,  so 
will  it  be  transmitted  through  me  unto  many  another. 
The  light  of  poetry,  and  art,  and  religion,  and  science, 
and  philosophy,  cannot  be  selfishly  appropriated  and 
hid  away  from  everyone  else.  It  shines  through  the 
possessor,  often  with  a  radiance  increased  many  fold. 
Every  hand  he  touches,  every  smile,  note,  action, 
thought,  or  feeling,  reveals  his  illumination  to  everyone 
not  spiritually  blind.  And,  if  there  were  no  other 
worthy  purpose  in  reading,  this  ought  to  be  indubi- 
table: that  the  reader  is  thus  made  more  radiant  of  the 
better  energies  in  the  midst  of  his  fellows.  Reading 
helps  the  reader;  through  the  reader,  it  helps  the 
brother ;  through  the  brother,  all  the  world  is  addi- 
tionally helped.  The  endless  chain  is  never  broken; 
the  cruse  can  never  be  empty.  Joy  upon  joy,  benefi- 
cence upon  beneficence,  expectancy  upon  expectancy, 
life  upon  life!  and  the  universe  is  encircled  with  it  all, 
and  the  little  book  that  was  the  source  of  it,  is  yours 
for  the  asking!  g^^^^^^  g^^^^^ 
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The  Flowering  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 
The  New  Testament 

Prepared  Jor  UNITY  byMi.s  May  Johnsoo 
and  Mrs.  William  Rothmann 


XIX. 
Resurrection 


"O  death,  tvhere  is  thy  victory?  O  death,  where  is 
thy  sting?-  I.  Cor.  xv:55. 

This  is  not  a  lesson  for  those  who  wish  to  believe 
that  the  New  Testament  is  the  inspired  word  of  God, 
infallible,  adequate,  conclusive  and  final.  Rather,  it 
is  a  lesson  indicating  the  conclusions  of  scholars  and 
students  of  the  New  Testament  in  all  the  denomina- 
tions where  scholarship  is  allowed  to  be  free,  which 
conclusions  are  denied  only  by  those  denominations 
and  schools  where  the  interpretation  of  the  priest  is 
final  and  the  dictum  of  the  church  and  vote  of  coun- 
cils conclusive. 

First,  what  are  the  documentary  facts  of  the  resur- 
rection? What  is  written,  and  what  is  the  ground 
for  belief  in  them?  The  time  is  gone  by  when  our 
faith  can  be  afifected  by  mere  textual  criticism  which 
aims  to  decide  the  original  meaning  of  the  writer  of 
any  given  text  and  to  take  it  as  authoritative.  Higher 
criticism  would  go  farther  back  and  ask  how  did  the 
text  come,  how  related  to  other  texts  and  what  about 
Its  credibility  as  an  historic  document?  From  this 
standpoint  we  are  to  consider  the  Resurrection. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  harmonize  the 
four  accounts  contained  in  the  closing  verses  of  Mark 
Matthew,  Luke  and  John.    Blessed  saints  of  the  cen- 
turies gone  by  grew  gray  and  blind  trying  to  make  the 
four  tell  the  same  story.    Looking  into  the  four  ac- 
counts, we  will  find  that  they  do  not  agree  except 
that  there  was  a  reappearance,  the  details  of  which 
are  widely  divergent.    We  will  remember  that  Mark 
compiled  his  account  forty  or  fifty  years  after  the 
alleged  event,  Matthew  perhaps  twenty  years  after 
that,  and  Luke  in  another  ten  or  twelve  years. 
_  The  very  earliest  teaching  on  the  Resurrection  is 
in  Paul  s  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  the  fifteenth 
chapter,  written  in  round  numbers  thirty  years  after 
the  event,  twenty  years  before  the  writing  of  Mark 
maybe  written  in  Ephesus.    This  is  the  way  it  seemed 
to  Paul,  who  had  never  seen  Jesus,  confessed  he  did 
lot  care  much  about  the  disciples  and  boasted  that 
lie  was  not  an  eye  witness. 

vllvw'.^.T^''^"'  ^  remind  you  of  the  Good  News 

.vnich  i  told  you,  and  which  you  received— the  Good  News 
)n  which  you  have  taken  your  stand,  and  bv  means  of  which 

.•ou  are  bemg  saved  For  at  the  very  beginning  of  my 

:eachings  I  gave  you  the  account  which  I  had  myself  re- 
eived-  hat  Christ  ched  for  our  sins  (as  the  Scriptures  had 
ore  old)  and  that  he  appeared  to  Kephas,  and  then  to  the 
Iwelve.  After  that,  he  appeared  to  more  than  five  hundred 
n  our  Brothers  at  one  time,  most  of  whom  are  still  alive 
hough  some  have  gone  to  their  rest.  After  that  he  ap- 
peared to  James,  and  then  to  all  the  Apostles.  Last  of  all 
le  appeared  even  to  me,  who  am,  as  it  were,  the  abortion."  ' 

This  very  frank  statement  of  Paul  has  laid  prac- 
ically  at  the  foundation  of  the  evolution  of  the  Chris- 
lan  Church  through  all  times. 

One  of  the  Gospel  writers  tells  of  the  women  go- 
ng to  the  tomb  and  finding  there  a  young  man  clothed 


in  white.  In  another  account  they  find  two  young 
men,  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  foot  of 
the  place  where  Jesus  lay,  and  the  women  hurry  away 
in  a  panic.  John  says  the  women  turned  round  and 
found  Jesus  standing  there  and  they  spoke  to  Him. 
Some  say  he  was  first  seen  after  the  crucifixion,  way 
oflF  in  Galilee,  almost  a  hundred  miles  from  the  place 
of  entombment.  Others  tell  of  his  falling  in  with 
the  disciples  on  their  way  to  the  little  suburban  town 
of  Emmaus.  These  and  other  discrepancies  will  be 
found  in  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  and  will  show 
how  loose  the  record  is. 

If  we  desire  to  believe  in  the  authority  of  the  writ- 
mg.  It  will  distress  us,  but  the  student  of  this  as  a 
human  document  will  see  in  it  an  illustration  of  a 
psychic  law,  the  psychological  necessity  of  the  human 
mind.  E.  C.  Brewer  has  compiled  an  interesting  Dic- 
tionary of  Miracles,  gathered  from  all  sections  of  the 
world,  in  which  are  about  ten  pages,  closely  printed 
double  columns  of  resurrections.  The  mythology  of 
Greece,  Rome,  Egypt  and  Babylon  is  full  of  resur- 
rections as  it  is  of  miraculous  births.  All  showing 
how  easy  it  is  for  the  human  soul  to  yield  first  to  the 
fancy,  then  to  believe  in  such  reappearances. 

Dr.  Lester  emphasizes  the  fact  that  this  belief  in 
bodily  resurrection  is  a  concession  to  the  material- 
istic side  of  the  human  soul  that  finds  it  difficult  to 
think  of  a  soul  disembodied,  so  clings  to  it  by  getting 
It  back  into  the  old  body.    Dr.  Lester  gives  a  num- 
ber of  illustrations  of  other  resurrections  and  the 
fullest  antecedents  are  found  in  Apocryphal  liter- 
ature.   The  Old  Testament  record  is  very  meager  in 
Its  allusion  to  or  faith  in  the  future  life,  but  durino- 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  years 
subsequent  to  the  closing  of  the  Canon,  from  Malachi 
to  the  time  of  Jesus,  Jewish  thought  flowered  into 
immortality,  bloomed  into  angels  and  revelled  in  the 
thought  of  superhuman  beings.    When  Jesus  began 
to  attract  attention  he  was  said  to  be  Elijah  Even 
Herod  was  afraid  he  was  John  the  Baptist,  come  to 
life  again. 

The  theory  that  Jesus  brought  immortality  to  light 
is  the  unfounded  assumption  of  the  dogmatist.  Egypt 
four  thousand  years  ofif  was  so  burdened  with  the' 
thought  of  immortality  that  it  was  smothered  by  it 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  pyramids  built  by  tyrants  who 
wanted  to  be  on  hand  when  the  hour  of  resurrection 
came.  Egypt's  life  was  literally  crushed  by  the  ex- 
pression of  immortality  as  enforced  by  her  priests 
and  pharaohs,  who,  at  one  time,  probably  stood  in 
the  same  pair  of  shoes. 

The  growth  in  the  belief  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  was  not  primarily  a  demand  of  the  soul  as  arti- 
ficial evidence  of  immortality,  but  it  was  the  exalta- 
tion of  Jesus  out  of  humanity.  Paul  put  him  out  of 
reach  but  kept  him  in  sight,  the  creeds  put  him  out 
of  sig-ht.  Paul  built  his  whole  scheme  on  unrealities 
that  did  not  stand  the  test.  He  built  his  splendid 
missionary  column  on  the  two  foundations,  the  trans- 
lation of  Christ  after  death  and  a  second  appearinc. 
that  was  imminent.  If  you  are  inclined  to  inquire 
into  the  subtleties  of  psychology,  the  resurrection  is 
a  conundrum;  if  you  are  a  crass  denier  of  all  such 
things  as  hallucinations,  you  can  dismiss  it  with  a 
stroke  of  the  pen.  The  return  of  a  bodv  we  know 
to  be  perishable  is  not  verv  satisfactorv  evidence  of 
the  imperishability  of  the  spirit.    Let  our  hopes  of 
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immortality  be  based  on  scientific  and  spiritual  laws 
of  the  universe  rather  than  spasmodic  manifestations 
of  the  supernatural. 

The  incurious  attitude  of  mind  regarding  the  be- 
yond testifies  spirituality  and  not  doubt.  The  prelude 
is  so  sweet,  so  suggestive  of  limitlessness,  that  we  are 
warranted  in  the  hope  and  faith  that  the  sequel  will 
be  something  worthy  of  it.  The  permanence  that 
ever  lies  back  of  change,  that  substance  is  ever  pos- 
tulated by  the  fleeting  and  changing  forms,  gives  us 
a  larger  grasp  on  peqietuity  than  any  hope  based  on 
a  personal  experience  or  even  on  evidence  that  one 
life  came  back  to  this  world  and  resumed  the  envi- 
ronment of  the  flesh.  I  regret  the  disposition  to  dis- 
miss as  infidel  and  unbelieving  the  attitude  of  those 
who,  looking  at  the  record  from  the  standpoint  of 
such  as  Dr.  Lester  and  Prof.  Schmidt,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  New  Testament  resurrection  falls 
easily  into  the  large  literature  that  belongs  to  or  has 
grown  out  of  the  believing  and  loving  but  uncultured 
heart  of  humanity  and  is  largely  in  that  shape  yet. 

The  very  normal  hunger  of  the  human  heart  in  its 
ignorance,  which  sends  it  to  dark  room  seances,  ap- 
parently brings  gratifying  results,  but  they  do  not 
.stand  the  long  test  of  time.  In  "Sludge,  the  Medium," 
Robert  Browning  has  given  a  psychological  study  of 
the  spirit  experience.  Only  a  Browning  can  deal  with 
psychological  problems  and  make  them  psychic  and 
not  physical. 

Let  us  dread  the  pitfall  of  dogma,  the  dogma  that 
establishes  a  boundary  on  the  margin  of  one's  own 
little  convictions  and  judgment.  I  believe  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  the  legitimate  son  of  Joseph  the 
carpenter  and  Mary  the  carpenter's  wife.  I  believe 
he  was  of  the  race  of  Israel,  endowed  by  inheritance 
with  spiritual  conceptions  that  were  monotheistic ; 
that  he  came  in  the  line  of  the  best  authenticated 
and  highest  revealed  line  of  prophets  in  history,  a 
spiritual  child  not  of  King  Solomon,  or  King  David, 
but  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Micah,  and  with,  a  large  in- 
heritance from  the  impersonal  writings  of  the  Psalms. 
He  was  an  unconscious  successor  to  the  writer  of 
Job,  who  grappled  with  the  great  problems  of  life. 
He  came  into  a  time  that  was  intensely  alive  to  the 
problems  of  religion  and  he  bloomed  into  marvelous 
clearness  of  vision,  simplicity  of  spirit  and,  finally, 
died  a  martyr's  death  to  truth  because  he  testified 
to  a  religion  and  religious  conception  the  times  were 
not  ready  for.  If  you  can  separate  Pike's  Peak  from 
the  range  of  the  Rockies  then  you  can  dififerentiate 
Jesus  from  his  next  of  kin.  I  can  see  pretty  clearly 
the  lower  branches  on  this  spiritual  tree,  can  climb 
a  way  on  it,  can  catch  sight  of  branches  above  me, 
but  it  reaches  out  in  the  mist,  and  I  cannot  say  that 
Jesus  is  the  last  word  in  the  spiritual  manifestation. 

Historic  "Christianity"  has  failed  to  teach  the  fun- 
damental brotherhood  of  man.  Christianity  as  an- 
other world  religion  is  perhaps  at  the  beginning  of 
the  end,  but  Christianity  as  a  this  world  religion,  as 
an  application  of  the  ethics  of  Jesus  is  coming  surely. 
Christianity  is  a  composite,  one  root  Persian  and 
Grecian  philosophy,  another  Roman  law  and  Roman 
organization.  Pagan,  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  in- 
heritance got  into  Protestant  Christianity.  Perhaps 
the  dictionary  will  one  day  define  Christianity  as  the 
embodiment  of  all  of  them.    Meanwhile  let  us  make 


our  teachings  non-dogmatic,  appreciative  and  sym- 
pathetic and  in  league  with  tlie  whole  round  world. 


Alfred  Noyes,  J.  Vila  Blake  and  James 
H.  West 

Why  should  we  not  know  how  good  contemporary 
poetry  is  without  waiting  for  some  future  time?  We 
may  be  sure  that  the  flower  is  pretty  and  smells 
sweet..  We  may  be  sure  that  the  poems  have  move- 
ment, melody,  and  meaning,  and  that  the  poet  is  a 
man  of  large  nature,  if  these  qualities  exist. 

I  am  led  to  write  this  after  reading  some  of  the 
poems  of  Alfred  Noyes,  who,  though  yet  a  young 
man  is  well  known  in  England,  and  should  be  better 
known  in  America. 

Alfred  Noyes  has,  as  Dr.  Jones  said,  climbed  high 
the  Mount  of  Vision,  and  "realizes  that  red  blood 
courses  in  the  veins  of  Germans,  Russians,  French- 
men, Turks,  as  well  as  Englishmen." 

It  is  said  .sometimes  that  the  age  creates  the  poet, 
and  at  others,  the  poet  creates  the  age.  Both  conten- 
tions are  true ;  the  great  artist  is  the  mouth-piece  of 
his  environment,  that  is,  receives  his  materials,  moral, 
intellectual,  religious,  but  he  stamps  upon  them  the 
might  of  his  own  personality.  He  does  not  create 
the  waters,  but  he  does  determine  the  channel  in 
which  these  waters  of  influence  shall  flow. 

But  he  should  not  sink  the  poet  in  the  preacher, 
for  all  true  poetry,  like  all  true  art,  is  moral,  is  re- 
ligious, is  educational;  or,  in  other  words,  if  poetry, 
if  art,  is  beautiful,  it  will  be  moral,  intellectual  and 
educational.  If  poetry,  if  art  mean  beauty  it  will  be 
immortal ! 

I  do  not  say  the  poem  is  not  gi*eatened  by  the  great 
thought  it  may  embody,  but  that  its  beauty  is  its 
divinest,  its  immortal  quality. 

Now  I  recognize  the  genius  of  Alfred  Noyes,  the 
beauty  of  his  poems ;  I  make  no  comparison,  I  only 
say  we  have  two  poets,  James  Vila  Blake  and  James 
H.  West,  whose  words  are  seen  betimes  in  Unity, 
whose  poems  mean  beauty,  whose  munificence,  whose 
melody,  whose  message  ought  to  be  known  to  all  our 
American  people.  James  G.  Townsend. 


DRAG  THE  ROADS. 


When  the  smiles  of  spring  appear, 

Drag  the  roads ; 
When  the  summer  time  is  here, 

Drag  the  roads ; 
When  the  corn  is  in  the  ear, 
In  the  winter  cold  and  drear, 
Every  season  of  the  year. 

Drag  the  roads. 

When  you've  nothing  else  to  do,* 

Drag  the  roads ; 
If  but  for  an  hour  or  two 

Drag  the  roads ; 
It  will  keep  them  good  as  new, 
With  a  purpose  firm  and  true. 
Fall  in  line ;  it's  up  to  you — 

Drag  the  roads , 

— The  Kansas  Industrialist. 

Reprinted  from  the  "Illinois  Farmer"  for  the  benefit  of 
preachers. 
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THE  HOME 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THIS  DEPARTMENT  SHOULD  BE  SENT  TO  MISS 
KATHERINE  JONES,  THE  WINDEMERE,  1614  E.  S6tH  ST^  CHIcicO 

Helps  to  High  Living 

SUN.— The  way  to  speak  and  write  what  shall  not  go  out 
ot  tashion  is  to  speak  and  write  sincerely. 

MON.-The  world  is  full  of  judgment  days,  and  into  every 
assembly  that  a  man  enters,  in  every  action  he 
attempts,  he  is  guaged  and  stamped. 

TUBS.— If  you  act,  you  show  character;  if  you  sit  still 
II  you  sleep,  you  show  it. 

WED.— A  man  passes  for  what  he  is  worth. 

THURS.— One  piece  of  the  tree  is  cut  for  a  weathercock 

and  one  for  the  sleeper  of  a  bridge;  the  virtue  of 

the  wood  is  apparent  in  both. 

FRI.— Let  us,  if  we  must  have  great  actions,  make  our 
own  so. 

SAT.— That  which  we  do  not  beheve  we  cannot  adequately 

— Emerson. 

WHEN  I  WAS  LITTLE 

When  I  was  little,  if  a  cloud 

Came  on  iny  mother's  brow, 
I  could  not  run  away  and  play. 

I  sorrowed,  too,  for  how 
Could  one  be  happy  when  she  grieved, 

Or  laugh,  she  wept  the  while. 
Does  not  the  child's  whole  world  of  joy 

Lie  in  the  mother's  smile? 

So  I  would  hang  about,  in  nnite 

Alarm  at  cheeks  so  pale, 
Until  she  asked,  "What,  Dollie  dear?" 

(Ah,  mothers  never  fail!) 
And  then,  scarce  knowing  how  to  put 

In  words  the  fear  that  clung, 
I'd  say,  "Sing,  Mother,  sing."    Was  she 

Not  happy  when  she  sung? 

Only  in  dreams  I  hear  it  now. 

Sweet  voice  that  used  to  rise, 
Singing  to  still  the  anxious  heart. 

And  troubled  childish  eyes. 
Oh,  Mother  mine!    Oh,  Mother  mine! 

The  child  thought  you  were  glad. 
Oh,  do  you  know  that  she  has  learned 

You  sang  when  you  were  sad? 

—Elhabeth  IVcst  Parker. 


Seeing  Mother 


A  lady  was  once  riding  in  her  carriage  among  the 
mountains  when  she  came  upon  an  old  woman,  with 
a  funny  hood  upon  her  head  and  a  staf¥  in  her  hand, 
walking  on  all  alone.  She  was  neat  and  clean  and  her 
skin  was  soft  and  delicate,  but  her  back  was  bent 
and  she  was  barefoot. 

The  lady  saw  that  she  was  shoeless  and  stopped 
the  carnage.  "Here  is  some  money,"  said  the  ladv 
in  a  tender  tone. 

"What  for?"  said  the  woman,  looking  up  nleas- 
intly.  oil 

"To  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  for  your  poor  feet.  Do 
fou  not  want  a  pair  of  shoes?" 

The  woman  laughed  a  little  low  laugh  which 
seemed  to  come  from  a  heart  filled  with  simple,  happy 
noughts.  - 

"Don't  you  want  a  pair  of  shoes?"  asked  the  ladv 
I  spose  I  do,"  said  the  woman,  "but  I  didn't  think 
)f  anybody's  givin'  'em  to  me." 


tlie'Tady 

"God  bless  and  reward  you!"  answered  the  old  ladv 
lieartily.  -' 

The  carriage  drove  on  and  the  lady  sank  back  on 
the  seat  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "Oh!"  said  she  "I 
thought  I  saw  my  own  mother  in  that  dear  old  lady 
She  had  just  such  a  sweet  face  and  pleasant  voice 
\ou  don  know  how  I  felt  when  I  thought  of  my 
S  roU  feeble  walking  with  bare^  feet  ove^ 

tnis  rough,  rocky  road ! 

If  we  all  saw  our  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers 
and  sisters,  m  the  poor,  the  cold,  the  hungry,  what  a 
world  this  would  soon  bel  / 

Child's  World. 


Strange  Food 

Tlie  nests,  which  furni^lTdie  material  for  that  cele- 
brated delicacy  of  Chinese  culinary  art,  bird'  nest 
soup,  are  not  the  every-day  affair  of    wigs  crass 

"nT'br^'ihr'"'  associate^vith  the 

an  e,  but  they  are  very  remarkable  and  unique  pro- 
ductions in  the  bird  buildinP-  line.    The  birds  1, 

mhabitin^r  ^  T'f'^  esculait  swalbws' 
inhabiting  the  Sunda  islands,  Ceylon.  Borneo,  and 

They  build  close  to  the  sides  of  cavernous  cliffs 
much  after  the  fashion  of  the  common  swallow  and' 
her  mud  habitation.  The  nests  are  composed  entirely 
of  a  sticky  juid  secreted  by  two  glands  under  tl/e 
bird  s  tongue.  These  glands  become  Veatly  distended 
at  the  approach  of  building  time,  and  give  out  their 
pecu  lar  fluid  upon  the  slightest  pressure  The  tomnie 
acts  hke  the  spinnerets  of  the  spider,  and  the  feathered 
builder  pressing  this  member  against  the  rock  which 
serves  as  a  support,  backs  away  a  few  paces  and 
dravvs  out  a  long  gummy  thread,  which  dries  and 
hardens  rapidly.  This  she  forms  into  a  sort  of  web 
by  turning-  her  head  from  side  to  side,  thus  making 
the  undulating  lines  that  appear  in  these  turious 
s  ructures.  1  he  nest,  when  completed,  resembles  in 
shape  and  size  a  hen  s  egg  quartered  lengthwise 

1  he  gathering  of  these  nests  is  a  regular  industrv 
Init  also  one  of  great  difficulty  and  danger.  The  men 
undertaking  it  usually  dwell  in  one  of  the  caves  Their 
method  of  work  is  to  fix  a  rattan  ladder  to  the  end  of 
a  long  po  e  and  wedge  it  against  the  rock.  Two  men 
then  chmb  the  ladder,  one  carrying  a  four-nronge<I 
spear  with  a  lighted  candle  fixed  a  few  inches  befow 
the  prongs.  By  the  light  of  this  candle  a  suitable  nest 
i:^  selected,  and  transfixed  with  the  prongs  A.  sli<^ht 
twist  then  detaches  it  unbroken  from  the  rock  The 
spear  is  now  withdrawn  until  its  head  is  within  reach 
ot  the  second  man,  who  deftly  removes  the  nest  from 
the  prong  point  and  drops  it  into  a  pouch  tied  about 
his  waist.  The  nests  of  best  quality  are  bound  in  pack- 
ages with  strips  of  rattan  while  those  of  inferior  o-rade 
are  simply  strung  together.  Many  caves  in  the  north 
ot  Borneo  have  been  worked  for  generations  without 
any  apparent  diminution  in  their  yield.  Three  crops 
are  taken  in  a  year. 

The  Chinese,  who  are  the  only  ones  who  use  these 
nests  for  food,  but  the  whole  supply,  perhaps  about 
twenty-five  tons  annually,  at  prices  ranging  from  five 
tc  thirty-five  dollars  per  pound. 

Birds  and  Nature.  Louise  Jamison. 
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The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 
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NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF 
RELIGIOUS  LIBERALS 


An  important  meeting  of  members 
and  friends  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Religious  Liberals  was  held  on  the 
20th  of  May  at  Swarthmore  College, 
Pennsylvania.  The  object  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  more  thoroughly  consider 
the  aims  and  possibilities  of  this  or- 
ganization, which  for  eight  years  past 
has  been  more  or  less  active  in  the 
endeavor  to  unite  for  constructive  lib- 
eral religious  work  the  representatives 
of  various  liberal  denominations  and 
fellowships  throughout  the  country.  It 
has  held  five  congresses  in  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Rochester,  and  in  other 
ways  endeavored  to  serve  the  liberal 
congregations  of  the  United  States  and 
to  become  their  interdenominational  op- 
portunity. 

There  were  present  at  the  meeting  ten 
gentlemen,  representing  five  different 
liberal  associations.  President  Jesse  H. 
Holmes  and  the  editor  of  the  Friends 
Intelligencer,  who  represented  the  Lib- 
eral Friends;  Rev.  Frank  O.  Hall,  D.D., 
of  New  York  City,  and  Dr.  J.  Clarence 
Lee,  representing  the  Universalist  body; 
Prof.  Morris  Jastrow,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  George 
O'Dell,  representing  the  American  Ethi- 
cal Union ;  Rabbis  Berkowitz  and 
Krauskopf  of  the  Reform  Jewish  con- 
gregations; and  Rev.  C.  E.  St.  John 
and  Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte,  who  were  dele- 
gated by  the  Unitarian  body.  Letters 
expressing  interest  and  promising  co- 


operation were  also  received  from 
prominent  members  of  the  liberal  Ger- 
man Evangelical  Churches  of  America, 
the  Free  Religious  Association  of 
America,  from  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
of  the  Congress  of  Religion,  and  from 
Prof.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  of  the 
Meadville  Theological  School,  who  made 
particularly  valuable  suggestions.  The 
meeting  proved  a  most  harmonious  one. 
New  Articles  of  Organization  were 
drawn  up,  providing  that  hereafter  in 
addition  to  the  individual  memberships 
which  thus  far  have  made  up  the  con- 
stituency of  the  Federation,  there  should 
be  official  representatives  appointed  by 
various  liberal  denominations  and  bodies 
in  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the 
society  and  desiring  to  co-operate  in  it, 
each  to  be  represented  in  its  Central 
Council  by  two  official  delegates  in  addi- 
tion to  the  members  chosen  from  the 
Federation  itself.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  put  itself  into  communica- 
tion with  the  various  religious  and 
ethical  bodies  referred  to,  and  to  invite 
their  official  participation  hereafter  in 
the  work  of  the  society.  Plans  were 
outlined  for  a  greater  usefulness  for 
the  Federation  in  the  future.  Among 
other  things  a  special  meeting  is  to  be 
held  on  the  29th  of  August  in  Oakland. 
Cal.,  with  three  sessions.  A  number  of 
prominent  liberals  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  promised  their  co-operation  in 
this  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
gress of  Religious  Liberals,  recently 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federa- 
tion in  that  city,  has  been  published 
and  may  be  obtained  by  application  to 
the  secretary.  Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte,  D.D., 
25  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  WONDERFUL  PRESERVER  OF 
WILD  ANIMALS 


Tn  the  Interesting  People  department 
of  the  June  American  Magazine  ap- 
pears an  account  of  Carl  E.  Akeley, 
who  has  developed  taxidermy  from 
mere  skin-stuffing  into  an  art.  He 
Iirought  to  this  formerly  prosaic  work 
imagination  and  a  desire  for  perfec- 
tion, and  the  splendid  realism  of  his 
work  is  the  result  of  his  experiences 


as  explorer,  naturalist,  scenic  artist 
and  sculptor.  He  is  connected  with  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  New  York.  Following  is  an  extract 
from  the  article  about  him : 

"Taxidermy  was  no  more  than  skin 
stuffing  and  animal  upholstering  when 
Carl  Akeley,  with  a  farmer  boy's  love 
of  birds  and  bugs  and  animals,  hove 
into  Rochester  from  Orleans  County, 
New  York,  and  sought  a  place  in  ap 
prenticeship  to  Old  Man  Ward,  father 
of  American  taxidermists,  owner  and 
treasurer  of  the  business  house  that 
did  most  of  the  stuffing  and  upholster- 
ing for  Ainerican  museums — Ward's 
Establishment.  The  apprentice  went 
to  work  at  fifty  cents  a  day,  stuffing 
and  upholstering,  pleading  for  perfec- 
tion and  permanence ;  at  last — 'a  taxi- 
dermist with  an  idea' — striking  off  to 
Milwaukee  to  work  alone ;  at  last  go- 
ing over  to  the  Field  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  in  Chicago. 

"In  the  Field  Museum,  by  striving 
with  his  idea  out  of  work  hours,  he 
mounted  a  group  of  deer, — the  famous 
Fall  Group  in  the  Field  Museum,  and 
mounted  a  single  deer,  which  he  sent 
the  American  Museum, — mounted  them 
the  Akeley  way. 

"One  can  distinguish  those  deer  now ; 
they  are  Akeley  deer,  real  deer,  about  •/ 
to  stir  in  their  woods,  so  real  that  one 
anticipates  the  flexures  of  their  mus- 
cles, feels  their  very  veins  rising  be- 
neath the  skin.  One  can  distinguish  an 
Akeley  elephant,  too,  whether  in  bronze 
or  in  taxidermy:  a  big  tusker,  for  in- 
stance, coming  down  the  line,  breath 
bellowing,  ears  flapping,  trunk  slashing 
on  high. 

•'Experts  say  the  Akeley  way  is  the 
way  that  gives  reality,— 'truth,'  the 
artists  call  it, — and  curators  say  it  is 
the  way  that  gives  permanence ;  and 
without  hope  of  permanence  no  artist 
will  strive  to  give  his  uttermost.  The 
Akeley  way  is  the  revolutionary  way 
with  new  precepts,  new  ideals,  that  is 
evolving  sculpture  from  taxideriny.  It 
is  making  of  the  taxidermist,  herci:o- 
fore  the  stuffer  and  upholsterer,  a  new 
composite — one  that  will  attract  many 
an  artist — of  explorer,  naturalist,  scenic 
artist,  and  sculptor." 


BRET  HARTE'S  ADVICE  TO 
WRITERS 


In  the  Interesting  People  department 
of  the  June  American  Magazine  ap- 
pears an  article  about  Mrs.  Josephine 
Clifford  McCrackin  who,  at  seventy-six 
years  of  age,  still  does  active  work  on 
a  morning  newspaper.  She  has  seen 
all  the  thrilling  times  of  western  fron- 
tier life  and  in  the  old  days  was  asso- 
ciated with  Bret  Harte  and  other  fa- 
mous argonauts.  She  is  now  working 
on  a  morning  paper  in  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
Of  her  early  experiences  and  her  rela- 
tions with  Bret  Harte  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  article  about  her  relates 
in  part  as  follows : 

"There  was  a  time  when  the  name  of 
Josephine  Clifford  McCrackin  was  well 
known  to  all  readers  of  current  litera- 
ture both  here  and  abroad.  Her  first 
story,  'Down  Among  the  Dead  Letters,' 
appeared  in  the  Overland  Monthly  for 
December,  1869,  and  the  magazine's 
noted  editor.  Bret  Harte,  liked  it  so 
much  that  he  urged  her  to  write  more, 


Thursday,  June  24. 

and  finally  made  her  one  of  his  asso- 
ciate editors.    It  is  of  the  years  she 
spent  in  the  busy  office  on  Clay  Street, 
San  Francisco,  with  Harte  on  the  edi 
torial  tripod,  and  a  host  of  illustriou 
folk  always  dropping  in,  that  Mrs.  Mc 
Crackin  loves  best  to  talk. 

"  'I  like  to  remember  those  old  days 
of  intimate  association  with  one  of  the 
greatest  story-tellers  America  has  ever 
produced,'  Mrs.  McCrackin  said  reminis 
cently.  "Soon  after  I  determined  to 
make  writing  my  profession,  my  mother 

came  to  me  and  said  very  solemnly: 
'Josephine,  you  must  ask  Mr.  Harte 

what  books  you  should  read  to  acquire 

a  perfect  style.' 

"  'Accordingly   I    ventured    into  the 

editorial  sanctum  and  said  as  solemnly 

as  my  mother  had  done: 

'"Mr.  Harte,  what  books  shall  I  read 

to  acquire  a  perfect  style?' 

'Oh,   lord !'  he  groaned,  swinging 

around  in  his  chair,   'for  pity's  sake, 

don't  read  anything !  Just  write  !  Write  ' 

AVrite !' 

".'Our  chief  was  a  person  of  decided 
prejudices,  and  not  infrequently  he  al- 
lowed them  to  enter  into  his  judgment 
of  a  story.  His  particular  spite  was 
directed  against  big  words.  One  day  I 
came  across  differentiate  in  a  story,  and 
for  the  moment  the  meaning  of  the 
word  escaped  me.  • 

"  'Mr.  Harte,  what  does  differentiate 
mean?'  I  inquired. 

'Oh,  it's  just  a  long-winded  way 
of  saying  different,  or  differ — throw 
that  thing  aside,  we  can't  use  it!'  was 
his  impatient  reply. 

'"For  some  time  I  lived  in  the  same 
house  with  Mr.  Harte  and  his  family, 
and  so  had  an  opportunity  to  see  a  good 
deal  of  him  outside  the  office.  He  was 
a  genius,  there  is  no  question  about 
that;  but,  like  many  another  genius,  he 
sorely  needed  a  guiding  hand ;  and  that 
a  perverse  faith  denied  him.'  " 
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Wm.  Wilson 

Dealer  in 

Paints,  Oils, Varnishes,  Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery  and  Hardware 

We  Give  National  Mileage  Coupons  with 
All  Cash  Purchases 

3831-33  Cottage  Grove  Avenue     :-:  Chicago 


R.  Franz 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries  and 
Meats 

Fresh  Vegetables  and  Fruits  in  Season 
Telephone,  Douglas  7014 
732-734  East  39th  Street     -  Chicago 


TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR  THE 

LIBERAL  MINISTRY 

Including    special    courses    to    meet  the 
o'^^™^  Parish  Assistants, 

Sunday  School  Directors,  Headworkers  of 
Church  Settlements  and  Club  Leaders, 
ypen  to  men  and  women.  Modern  un- 
scholarly,  practical.  Liberal 
scholarship  provisions,  including  two  sum- 
mer sessions  at  The  University  of  Chicago. 
Iravelmg  fellowship  yielding  $810.  Reli- 
glous  education  and  social  service  Insti- 
tutes during  the  summer  quarter  open  to 
special    students    with    scholarship  aid 

Apply  to  F.  C.  Soutliworth,  President 
MEADVILLE    THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 
Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 


FONGER'S 

Sanitary  Bakery 

Special  Orders 
Cakes  and  Pies  of  All  Kinds 


3852  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 


Phone,  Douglas  5962 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk  ::  Cream  ::  Butter  ::  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY   NOT  HAVE  THE  BEST? 
4221-4229  State  Street 

Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
EVANSTON  CHICAGO  OAK  PARK 


A  New  Customer 


FOR 

Ira  J.  Mix  Dairy  Company 

361  East  30th  Street 

Phone,  Douglas  515-516 

MEANS 

You  receive  $1.00  provided 
customer  deals  with  us  60  days; 
if  goods  and  service  are  satisfac- 
tory, we  shall  expect  the  customer 
to  continue  longer. 

Customer's  Name  

Address  


Sender's  Name 
A  ddress 
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Schumann 
&  Company 

CLEANERS  OF 

Fancy  Gowns 
^Kid  Gloves 


PHONE  DREXEL  231 
All  Departments 


MAIN  OFEICE  AND  WORKS 

3954  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 


Telephones 
Douglas  6404-640S-6406-e407 


Clark -Lyon 
Co. 


FINE  GROCERIES 
AND  MEATS 


FRUITS 
and 

VEGETABLES 

3917-19  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 


\X/  A  P  f     "^^at  Is  It 

W-rVr^v        All  A 


All  About? 


   i  \if 

pj  AS  the  whole  world  gone  stark  mad  over  a  very  foolish  and  trivial 
question?    Are  swords  rattling,  cannon  rumbling,  mailed  armour 
glistening  just  because  Russia  wanted  to  show  her  love  for  the  little 
brother — Servia  ? 

Tear  aside  the  curtain  of  Europe'*  politics  and  tee 
the  grim  and  sinister  game  of  chess  that  is  being  played. 
See  upon  what  a  slim,  yet  desperate,  excuse  the  sacred 
lives  of  millions  may  be  sacrificed.    Read  the  history 
■^"^m<issnss*W  "*^'SBS^     of  the  past  one  hundred  years,  as  written  by  one  of  the 

»s»'>7  greatest  authorities  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  learn 
the  naked,  shameful  truth.  Just  to  get  you  started  as  a 
Review  of  Reviews  subscriber,  we  make  you  this  extra- 
ordinary offer.    We  will  give  to  you 

FREE! 

-V  I^uruy's  History  of  the  World 

Four  splendid  cloth  volume*,  full  of 
portraits,  sketches,  maps,  dtafframs 

Today  is  the  climax  of  a  hundred  years  of  preparation. 
Read  in  this  timely,  authoritative,  complete,  AND  THE 
ONLY  CONDENSED  classic  world  history— of  which  o-vtr 
2,000,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  France  alone — just  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  inner  councils  of  Europe  during  the  past  one 
hundred  years.    Read  in  these  entrancing  pages  how  Russia 
has  for  years  craftily  been  trying  to  escape  from  her  darkness — 
^m-Jf:ti^^^^^^^WfBg^       E^^  ^  year-round  open  port,  with  its  economic  freedom. 

s^ssl      Read  how  Germany  and  Austria,  fearful  of  the  monster's 
latent  strength,  have  been  trying  to  checkmate  her  imd  how 
they  have  pinned  all  in  this  last,  supreme  stake. 

W  The  Lesson  of  the  Past 

^    'X'HIS  master  of  the  pen  shows  you  tie  jloiv  that  was  Greece'i 
and  the  erandcur  that  was  Rome's.     He  guides  you  tbroush  the 
Middle  Aecs,  the  pieturesque  old  days  of  feudalism  and  the  crusades  ;  » 
throueh  the  Renaiasance  tip  to  contemporaneous  history,  which  Prof.    /  Review 
Grosvenor  completes  in  brilliant  manner.    In  the  story  of  the  past  ^  of 
lie  the  secrects  of  today.    And  you  will  understand  them  better  when  ^  RoTiewa, 
you  eet  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  a  year — for  the  Review  of  Re-  ^     SMnriBf  PL, 
views  will  give  you  a  sane  interpretation  of  the  eventsthat  are  takinc  ^        N*w  Y»rk: 
*?BK?!S9    place  with  such  rapidity.    It  is  not  enoueh  to  read  the  daily  news  ^  Send  me.  on  ap- 
rcports.  Your  ability  to  comprehend  conditions,  and  to  discuss  them  ^  proval.  eharecs  paid 
Rationally  depends  on  a  true  interpretation  of  the  meaning  and  the    X  by  you.  Duruy's  His- 
"reason  why"  of  events.    In  your  mind  you  must  brine  order  ^  *orf  of  the  World  in  4 
out  of  chaos — and  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  do  it  for  you.      ^  volumes  bound  in  cloth. 

_  ^  g   Also  enter  my  name  for 

VjCt  /    **"  °'  Reviews  for 

REVIEW  of  REVIEWS 

X  25  cents  for  shipping   and  tl 
for  a  Year  /  per  month  for  three  months  for 

fi        -i.j.i.  I       .L-       l/  the  maeazine  and  retain  the  His- 

Send  ""Po-  «"'>;•     I<  t"""  ""^  /tory  of  the  Wond  without  charge 

whole  «'t-four    volume.- charge,    X  o,h/rwise  I  wiU.  within  10  days 

INO  prepaid  — absolutely  free.    All  we    X  —        .k-  w_  u     .  /  •  ^ 

*  I  ■  .1.  .     *.  L  L    1      M    return  the  booki  at  your  ezpeaic. 

■VyT  ask  IS  that — after  you  get  the  books    X  '  jr«-»'*" 

XVlOney  and  Hkc  them— you  send  25  cenca    £  Sams 
for  shippinrand  SLOO  a  month  for  three  months 
to  pay  for  the  Review  of  Rcricwi.   If  the  books  m 
aien't  worth  more  than  you  pay  for  books  and  maeazine  to- 
eetber,  send  them  back  at  our  expense.    But  be  prompt.  The    m  Ottupati$n 
world-wide  fame  of  Duruy  will  make  these  5.000  sets  dis-  /  cash  wii"oVdeV'Kid"oil/«J.'6b'lid  we 

appear  from  our  stock  loom  at  once.    Send  your  coupon  /  ^j,,        shipping  charges. 

today-and  be  m  time.  /      ^he  beautiful  %  leather  set  con.  ooly  a  few  cent. 

more.    For  a  act  of  this  luxurious  binding,  change  I 
Reriew  of  Reviews  C«.,  30  Irriag  PL.  N.Y.  /  month,  above  to  S  month.,  or  send  (S.OO  cub  in  fulL 
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AMERICA 

I  love  tlime  inlancl  seas, 

groves  of  giant  trees, 

Xliy  rolling  plains  ; 
TLy  rivers  migkty  sweep, 
Tkv  mystic  canyons  deep, 
Xky  mountains  wild  and  steep. 

All  tky  domains ; 


Tky  silver  Eastern  strands, 
Tky  Golden  Gate  tkat  stands 

\Vide  to  tke  West ; 
TKy  flowery  Southland  fair, 
Tky  sweet  and  crystal  air, — 
O  land  beyond  compare, 

TKee  I  love  best ! 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 

Additional  verses  for  the  National  Hymn,  March,  1906, 
in  the  "White  Bees,"  page  27. 
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PRINTING 
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Printers  and  Binders 
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Advance  Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Works 


INCORPORATED 
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:day  and  night  service: 
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Douglas  3268 
•Douglas  3269 
Automatic  79-806 


OAKLAND  AUTO  LIVERY 

821  E.  39  th  street 


Garage* 

716  E.  39th  ST. 
1034  E.  43rd  ST. 


FOR 


Ice  Cream 


Unexcelled  in  Flavor,  Richness  and  Purity, 
telephone  Oakland  290 

FROZEN  ARTS 

743  East  43rd  St. 
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Climb  for  the  white  flower  of  thy  dream, 

t)  pilgrim!   Let  the  vision  gleam 

As  hope  and  possibility, 

Down  the  low  level  that  must  be 

Thy  usual  path;  but  do  not  stay. 

Enamored  of  supernal  day. 

While  thy  benighted  comrades  grope 

In  shadows  on  the  dangerous  slope! 

Its  light  in  eye  and  heart  shall  be 

A  signal  betwdxt  them  and  thee 

Of  joy  to  wait  for  and  desire. 

While  faith  can  glow,  or  souls  aspire. 


-Lucy  Larcol 


The  Forest  Service  Department  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  gone  into  the  retail  business  suc- 
cessfully by  serving  as  a  go-betw^een  for  the  manu- 
facturers. It  has  established  a  'Vood  waste  ex- 
change" by  which  the  waste  of  one  mill  is  made  avail- 
able to  the  usages  of  another.  Through  such  activi- 
ties the  maple  refuse  from  the  furniture  factories  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  has  been  made  available  to 
the  brush  makers  in  other  localities.  By  thus  offering 
opportunities  to  buy  "waste,"  even  the  scraps  are  be- 
ing saved,  another  evidence  that  Uncle  Sam  has  apti- 
tude for  business. 


Our  exchanges  that  come  over  the  sea  are  still  ex- 
pecting much  of  the  Almighty,  while  they  themselves 
are  giving  sympathetic  encouragement  to  the  fighters 
who  are  killing  under  their  own  flag,  and  expecting 
the  Almighty  to  teach,  through  their  killing,  the  les- 
son of  brotherhood.  Perhaps,  some  day,  they  will  see 
that  their  prayers  are  enforced  by  their  practice.  The 
rifle  pits  are  a  poor  place  in  which  to  preach  universal 
brotherhood  and  the  bayonet  is  never  an  instrument 
of  love.  Alfred  Noyes,  in  a  new  drama,  "Rada," 
writes : 

Thou  !  whose  deep  ways  are  in  the  sea, 

Whose  footsteps  are  not  known, 
Today  a  world  that  turned  from  Thee 

Is  bending  at  Thy  Throne. 

Is  that  "Throne"  on  the  battle  line  and  is  He  every- 
where, except  on  board  of  battleships  and  v/here  sub- 
marines do  plow  the  deep? 


ism,  in  a  recent  number,  groups  casually  on  one  page 
the  advertisements  of  five  theological  schools,  the 
wording  of  which  is  interesting  and  disturbing  to  those 
who  remember  the  wording  of  similar  advertisements 
of  fifty  years  ago.  "The  Chicago  Theological  Sem- 
inary" announces  its  removal  to  the  "vicinity  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  with  the  opening  of  the  next 
academic  year."  It  promises  to  prepare  students  for 
"church  ministry,  foreign  missions,  community  serv- 
ice and  religious  education."  The  "Yale  School  of 
Religion"  announces  that  it  is  open  "to  students  of 
all  Christian  bodies  on  equal  terms,"  and  has  "five  de- 
partments of  research  and  training,  for  pastoral  serv- 
ice at  home,  service  in  the  foreign  field,  religious  edu- 
cation, practical  philanthropy  and  history  and  phi- 
losophy of  religion."  "The  Bangor  Theological  Sem- 
inary" will  begin  its  one  hundreth  year  next  Septem- 
ber and  is  for  "college  or  non-college  men"  and  of- 
fers "regular  and  elective  courses"  that  are  said  to 
be  "modern,  thorough  and  practical."  The  Oberlin 
Theological  Department  is  "for  graduates  only."  It 
advertises  for  "high-grade  students"  to  do  "high-grade 
work"  and  offers  "one,  three  or  four  years'  "  courses, 
"broad  electives,  low  expenses  with  self-support." 
"The  Hartford  Theological  Seminary"  advertises  "sci- 
entific methods  with  practical  training  for  the  min- 
istry." There  are  "graduate  fellowships,  both  for- 
eign and  resident"  and  associated  with  it  is  the  "Hart- 
ford School  of  Religious  Pedagogy"  for  "training 
Sunday  School  and  other  lay  workers,"  and,  also,  the 
"Hartford  School  of  Missions,"  "fitting  for  foreign 
service."  Yet,  all  these  attractive  opportunities,  these 
schools,  in  common  with  other  training  schools  for 
the  ministry,  are  languishing  for  want  of  pupils.  What 
is  the  matter?  This  question  calls  for  still  deeper 
thinking  and  more  heroic  explanation  before  the  an- 
swer is  given  and  the  solution  attained. 


The  Advance,  which  may  be  considered  a  safe  ex- 
ponent of  average,  if  not  conservative  congregational- 


The  Rev.  Florence  Buck  in  "Bulletin  No.  9"  of  the 
"Religious  Education  Series,"  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association,  has  said  the  latest  word  on 
the  grading  of  Sunday  School  instruction.  This 
clearly  written  and  carefully  thought  out  little  leaflet 
of  twenty  pages  has  strenuously  applied  the  principle 
to  "small  Sunday  Schools."  It  is  analytical,  logical 
and,  doubtless,  what  is  wanted,  if  the  "school"  is 
chiefly  pedigogical.  but  it  leaves  still  a  place  for 
that  other  thought  in  the  training  of  the  spirit  of  the 
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young-  where  synthesis  and  not  analysis  leads  the 
group  more  directly  into  the  few  fundamentals  of 
ethics  and  the  unifying  attitude  of  worship.  There  is 
still  something  to  be  said  and  more  to  be  felt  and 
realized  in  the  "one-topic  system,"  the  normal  prep- 
aration, the  esprit  de  corps  and  the  helpful  together- 
ness made  possible  thereby.  The  "grade  system,"  as 
it  is  called,  has  received  much  academic  development 
at  the  hands  of  most  competent  and  consecrated  edu- 
cators. Perhaps,  the  "school"  has  been  improved,  but 
we  fear  the  thing  which  the  word  "Sunday"  con- 
notates has  not  been  so  much  advanced.  This  is  a 
question  not  to  be  settled  by  theory  but  by  experience. 
We  are  still  far  from  the  last  word  and  farther  yet 
from  the  ultimate  end  aimed  at  in  our  Sunday  Schools. 


The  circular  of  information  concerning  the  relief 
and  pensioning  fund  to  Unitarian  ministers  and  their 
widows  has  been  issued  by  the  secretaries  of  the  four 
foundations  administered  for  this  purpose,  namely : 
The  Massachusetts  Congregational  Charitable  Society 
distributes  the  income  from  a  fund  of  $13,000  to  the 
widows  and  unmarried  daughters  of  Congregational 
ministers  in  Massachusetts,  whether  "unitarian"  or 
"trinitarian,"  Rev.  Everett  Hale,  Secretary ;  the  So- 
ciety for  Ministerial  Relief  has  an  annual  income  of 
about  $11,000  to  be  distributed  semi-annually  to  "Uni- 
tarian ministers  who  are  in  need  of  pecuniary  assist- 
ance," of  which  Rev.  Henry  Wilder  Foote  is  Secre- 
tary ;  the  American  Unitarian  Association  holds  trust 
funds  for  a  similar  purpose  yielding  an  annual  income 
of  some  $8,500,  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee ;  the  Unitarian  Service  Pension  Society, 
of  which  Rev.  Robert  S.  Loring  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan is  Secretary,  was  incorporated  in  1907  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  pension  for  all  Unitarian  min- 
isters who  are  sixty-five  years  of  age  or  over,  who 
have  an  honorable  record  of  at  least  twenty  years 
active  service.  (The  permanent  fund  amounts  now 
to  about  $73,000,  which  yields  to  each  pensioner  about 
$125  per  annum.)  It  is  the  hope  of  the  society  to 
be  able  to  increase  the  amount  to  a  maximum  of  $500 
per  annum.  All  these  societies  are  most  commend- 
able. We  suspect  that  in  most  denominations  there 
are  generous  provisions  made,  for  old  age  pensioning 
is  not  a  charity,  but  an  obligation.  It  is  a  distressing 
fact  that  the  militant  side  of  life  is  still  more  appre- 
ciated by  governments  than  the  civic.  Why  should 
the  man  with  the  gun  live  in  an  assurance  of  an  old 
age  provided  for,  while  the  man  who  labors  to  retire 
the  gun  to  make  life  safe  and  pacific  must  ever  be- 
come old  with  the  strain  of  dependency  at  the  end  of 
a  life  well  spent,  with  the  merits  of  a  peace  well 
earned  ? 


"The  League  for  the  Enforcement  of  Peace' ' 

So  notable  and  noteworthy  an  assemblage  of  citi- 
zens from  all  parts  of  the  country  as  was  gathered 
together  in  Philadelphia  last  week  is  very  rare.  Men 
eminent  in  all  the  professions,  representatives  of  all 
parties  and  all  sections,  came  to  take  into  considera- 
tion some  practical  step  looking  not  so  much  towards 
terminating  the  present  lamentable  war  as  the  making 
of  future  wars  improbable  if  not  impossible.  The 
meetings  were  deliberative  to  an  exceptional  degree. 
The  gathering  was  called  by  a  committee  of  one  hun- 
dred, which  committee,  itself,  had  been  named  by  a 
smaller  group  of  men  who  have  been  meeting  from 
time  to  time  for  many  months  deliberating  upon  the 
question  of  what  can  be  done  outside  of  governmental 
circles  to  bring  about  in  some  efficient  compact  the 
helpless  nations,  whether  neutral  or  combative. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  banquet  was  given  by 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  presided  over  by  Mayor 
Blandenberg.  The  opening  address  was  given  by 
Hamilton  Holt,  editor  of  the  Independent,  in  which 
he  outlined  the  scheme,  step  by  step,  which  would 
bring  together  the  neutral  nations  pledged  to  respect 
the  individual  autonomy  and  territory  of  each  and  to 
combine  their  influence  and,  if  need  be,  their  forces 
to  punish  any  one  recalcitrant  power.  Among  the 
other  speakers  were  Oscar  Strauss,  President  Lowell 
of  Plarvard  and  ex-President  Taft.  On  Thursday 
morning  at  half  past  ten,  the  historic  Independence 
Hall  was  filled  and  the  meeting  was  promptly  organ- 
ized, with  ex-President  Taft  as  chairman.  The  fore- 
noon session  was  given  to  three  or  four  marked  ad- 
dresses by  men  who  had  given  much  academic  thought 
ic  and  who  had  much  practical  experience  in  diplo- 
matic affairs.  Automobiles  carried  the  entire  delega- 
tion, at  the  noon  hour,  to  Germantown,  where  a  boun- 
tiful lunch  was  already  spread  on  the  tables  by  one  of 
the  leading  merchants  of  Philadelphia.  Then  the 
guests  talked  and  strolled  through  the  spacious  rooms 
and  ample  grounds  while  they  ate.  At  three  o'clock 
they  were  back  again  at  business,  listening  to  reports 
of  committees  on  organization  and  resolutions,  de- 
tails of  which  we  will  give  later. 

If  there  was  any  element  of  weakness  in  this  gath- 
ering of  college  presidents  and  professors,  lawyers 
and  judges,  legislators,  past  and  present,  ministers 
and  editors,  socialists,  republicans,  democrats,  and  in- 
dependents, it  sprang  from  its  rather  labored  inclu- 
siveness.  Naturally  there  was  an  element  of  con- 
servatism, if  not  timidity,  felt  in  such  a  company. 
There  was,  in  some  quarters,  an  undisguised  distrust 
of  the  "pacifists,"  who  were  ungraciously  dismissed  as 
"peace-at-any-price-men."  There  still  was  some  hang- 
ing on  to  the  robes  of  the  militant  men,  an  occasional 
demand  for  further  armament  and  nobler  armies  for 
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our  country  "until  the  peace  day  comes!"  but  they 
v/ere  all  agreed  that  it  is  possible  to  perfect  some  kind 
of  an  union  that  would  seek  to  settle  international  dis- 
putes by  an  appeal  to  law  and  justice  rather  than  to 
force  of  arms.  Such  an  union  has  already  been  estab- 
lished to  settle  disputes  between  the  states  of  our  union 
and  betweeri  individuals  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  Mr. 
Filene  of  Boston,  in  an  address  of  great  strength,  urged 
the  possibility  of  "economic  pressure"  and  "interna- 
tional boycott"  of  any  militant  Power  that  would  per- 
sist- in  warlike  measures  against  any  member  of  the 
pacific  combination  which  it  was  proposed  to  organize. 

There  was,  to  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  no 
adequate  emphasis  placed  upon  the  moral,  social  and 
spiritual  forces  that  mig-ht  be  used  in  the  higher  diplo- 
macy which  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  There  is  still  too 
much  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  gun-powder,  even  among 
those  who  deplore  its  use,  too  much  of  a  tendency  to 
assume  that  among  nations  brawn  still  goes  farther 
than  brain  and  that  might  is  more  powerful  than  right. 

The  original  title,  "The  League  of  Peace,"  was 
changed  by  only  a  small  majority  to  the  title  given 
above,  which,  to  many  of  those  present,  the  Editor  of 
Unity  included,  seemed  an  unfortunate  revision.  It 
has  too  much  of  a  militant  sound  to  suit  this  anti- 
militant  movement.  It  almost  amounts  to  a  contra- 
diction in  terms,  but  the  representative  character  of 
the  gentlemen  assembled,  the  large  amount  of  learn- 
ing and  practical  experience  focused  on  the  problem 
and,  above  all,  the  imminent  demand  that  something 
be  done  about  it  and  that  right  speedily,  justifies  high 
expectations  and  calls  for  most  sympathetic  co-opera- 
tion from  far  and  near. 

Here,  at  least,  is  something  that  seems  to  meet,  for 
the  time  being,  the  agonizing  cry,  "Let  something  be 
done  and  that  right  quickly."  The  newspapers  will 
give  wide  publicity  to  this  "League  for  the  Enforce- 
ment of  Peace"  which  was  organized  in  the  most  his- 
toric hall  in  America,  the  cradle  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, last  week,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  give  the 
readers  of  Unity  further  details  of  the  organization, 
and  sympathetic  account  of  its  progress  in  'future 
issues. 


TO  A  BOULDER. 

Colossus,  sculptured  by  the  hand  of  Time, 
What  mystic  secrets  of  the  universe 
Are  crystaled  in  thy  form  !  Could  we  rehearse 

What  thou  hast  known  of  Nature's  rhythmic  climb, 

And  bring  within  the  compass  of  a  rhyme 

The  time-long  story — tell,  in  phrases  terse. 
What  thou  hast  seen  and  been — our  feeble  verse 

Would  _  vaguely  sketch  the  whole  world-pantomime. 

Fire-mist,  an  Age;  Eras,  a  crust  of  stone; 
An  Epoch,  soil  slow  silted  to  the  sea ; 

Sea  bed,  an  Aeon ;  other  Aeons  f^own, 
A  mountain  crag;  half  an  Eternity, 

Glacier-ground ;  for  cycles  set  in  place 

Here  where  we  hourlings,  wondering,  scan  thy  face. 

— Henry  Smith  Williams. 


WILLIAM  JAMES 

As  He  May  Be  Known  By  Those  Who  Never 
Met  Him 

By  EDWIN  ALFRED  RUMBALL 

{Continued) 

The  next  biographical  matter  to  record  is  that 
James  took  his  M.  D.  in  1869,  but  never  practiced. 
This  was  the  only  degree  that  he  ever  received  for 
course  of  study,  and  we  have  seen  hints  of  the  irreg- 
ularity of  this  course.  It  was  the  only  degree  that 
he  ever  received  from  Harvard  'College,  till  its  LL.D. 
was  conferred  on  him  in  1903,  seven  years  before  his 
death.  Perhaps  this  is  the  best  place  to  record  the 
degrees  which  were  conferred  on  him  throughout  his 
life  by  a  large  number  of  institutions.  Although  in 
the  little  essay  on  "The  Ph.D.  Octopus"  he  made  a 
very  strong  protest  against  the  growing  American 
custom  of  giving  little  worth,  to  the  individual  "unless 
stamped  and  licensed  and  authenticated  by  some  title 
giving  machine,"  he  carried  himself  an  unusually 
large  n,umber  of  such  authentications.  In  1893  he 
received  a  Ph.D.  and  a  Litt.  D.  from  Padua  Univer- 
sity; in  1896  an  LL.D.  from  Princeton;  the  same 
from  Edinburgh  in  1902;  from  Harvard  in  1903; 
Litt.  D.  from  Durham  in  1908  ;  Sc.  D.  from  Oxford  the 
same  year ;  Sc.  Nat.  D.  from  Geneva  the  next  year.  He 
had  the  high  distinction  of  being  the  Gififord  lecturer 
at  Edinburgh  on  Natural  Religion  in  1901-2;  and  the 
Hibbert  Lecturer  on  Philosophy  at  Oxford  in  1908. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences;  an  honorary  member  of  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences ;  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Konig  liche  Akademie  der  Wissenshaften,  and  of  the 
British  Academy ;  honorary  member  of  the  Kongelige 
Danske  Viderskabernes  and  of  the  Psychological  So- 
ciety of  Moscow;  of  the  Reale  Instituto  Lombardo 
di  Scienze  e  Lettere,  and  of  the  Reale  Accademia  dei 
Lincei.  During  the  winter  before  he  died  he  was 
elected  to  the  celebrated  Institute  of  France  as  a  for- 
eign member  of  the  Academies  des  Sciences  Morales 
et  Politiques.  President  for  the  Society  of  Psycho- 
logical Research  in  1894-5,  and  of  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association  in  1894  and  1904;  of  the  Amer- 
ican Naturalists  and  the  American  Philosophical  As- 
sociation in  1906,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
president  of  the  International  Psychological  Congress 
which  met  in  1913.  In  addition  to  these  honors,  it 
is  ho  small  glory  to  be  a  professor  of  philosophy 
whose  books  are  read. 

Translations  of  them  can  be  found  today  in  French, 
German,  Italian,  Russian,  Danish,  Spanish  and  Japa- 
nese, and  there  is  hardly  a  volume  on  modern 
philosophy  or  psychology  in  which  one  cannot  feel  his 
influence  or  opposition  directed  against  his  teachings. 
If  anyone  wishes  to  make  Hght  of  the  honors  which 
came  to  Prof.  James,  they  may  do  so  in  the  words 
of  the  man  himself.  In  writing  of  those  colleges 
which  compensate  for  the  obscurity  of  their  teachers 
by  decorating  them  with  titles,  he  says,  "The  dazzled 
reader  of  the  list,  the  parent  or  student  says  to  him- 
self, 'This  must  be  a  terribly  distinguished  crowd, — 
their  titles  shine  like  the  stars  of  the  firmament: 
Ph.  D.'s  and  S.  D.'s  and  Litt.  D.'s  bespangle  the  page 
as  if  they  were  sprinkled  over  it  with  a  pepper  cas- 
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tor.' "  He  calls  it  "a  mere  advertising  resource,  a 
manner  of  throwing  dust  in  the  public's  eyes."  The 
colleges  that  honored  James  were  hardly  of  this  type. 
He  was  worthy  of  their  honor  and  they  were  worthy 
of  the  honor  he  brought  to  them. 

But  let  us  pass  on  to  the  more  strictly  biographical 
features  of  this  man's  career.  The  doctor's  degree 
received  in  1869  did  not  set  him  to  work  at  any  regu- 
lark  task.  Till  1872  he  might  still  be  called  a  student. 
But  during  that  year,  when  thirty  years  of  age,  he 
began  to  teach.  He  was  appointed  instructor  in 
Physiology  at  Harvard,  and  formed  a  course,  to  which 
a  year  later  he  added  Anatomy.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  he  set  up  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
a  Psychological  Laboratory,  which  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  first  in  this  country.  Here  he  made  those 
experiments  in  sheep's  heads  and  frogs  that  he  after- 
ward found  so  useful  in  illustrating  his  lectures.  Be- 
ginning in  1875  he  offered  a  course  to  graduate  stu- 
dents, dealing  with  the  relations  between  physiology 
and  psychology — a  red  letter  course  in  the  history  of 
psychology  in  this  country.  The  next  year  he  was 
made  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology,  holding  the 
position  for  four  years. 

In  this  unique  workshop,  full  of  jars,  odors  and  dis- 
orders, we  see  the  beginnings  of  that  popularity  with 
the  students  which  remained  his  all  his  life.  One  of 
his  students  tells  me  that  the  thing  which  he  remem- 
bers best  of  William  James  was  lais  sincere  interest 
in  the  findings  of  his  students.  Like  Darwin  in  this 
respect,  he  was  willing  to  learn  from  any  man.  As 
we  shall  see  presently,  when  it  came  to  the  secrets 
of  the  inner  life,  this  man  was  as  humble  as  a  child. 
No  human  soul  was  too  obscure  to  teach  him.  At 
times  his  modesty  was  almost  sliyness.  "It  makes 
me  blush,"  he  is  reported  to  have  once  said  to  a  friend, 
"to  hear  that  you  expect  any  help  from  such  a  poor 
crittur  as  I  am."  As  he  stayed  on  year  after  year 
at  Harvard,  he  became  almost  pastoral  in  his  relations 
with  the  students.  They  found  in  him  lots  of  friendly 
counsel, — money  and  books  sometimes, — and  plenty 
of  sympathy  and  appreciation,  this  last  continuing  long 
after  they  had  left  the  college.  More  than  one  Har- 
vard man  can  tell  how  after  some  good  piece  of  work 
had  been  done  well  in  the  sphere  of  life  that  they  had 
chosen,  the  morning  mail  would  bring  from  this  east- 
ern college  the  "Well-done"  of  the  old  teacher.  Stu- 
dents who  came  to  him  only  to  get  material  for  their 
examinations  were  not  as  apt  to  feel  this  friendliness 
in  the  professor.  His  words  for  such  was  "Bald- 
hearted."  With  his  characteristic  interest  in  the  in- 
dividual, he  wanted  his  students  to  have  an  inner  life 
that  might  receive  his  teaching,  as  well  as  a  mind  to 
understand  it.  Buried  in  his  chapter  on  Association 
in  "Psychology,"  is  a  passage  that  shows  that  his 
students  had  to  mean  names  and  faces  and  persons  to 
him  of  a  very  definite  character.  "The  writer  of 
these  pages,"  he  says,  "has  every  year  to  learn  the 
names  of  a  large  number  of  students  who  sit  in  alpha- 
betical order  in  the  lecture  room.  He  finally  learns 
to  call  them  by  name,  as  they  sit  in  their  accustomed 
places.  On  meeting  one  in  the  street  early  in  the 
year,  the  face  hardly  ever  recalls  the  name,  but  it  may 
recall  the  place  of  its  owner  in  the  lecture  room,  his 
neighbors'  faces,  and  consequently  his  general  alpha- 
betical position ;  and  then  usually  as  the  common  asso- 
ciate of  all  these  combined  data,  the  student's  name 


surges  up  in  his  mind."  One  of  the  best  student 
memories  of  Professor  James  is  one  that  found  its 
way  into  The  American  Magazine  soon  after  his  death. 
It  is  written  by  John  S.  Reed,  and  it  will  be  best  to 
quote  his  words  throughout,  for  the  story  is  short : 

"When  I  was  a  freshman  in  Harvard  College,  I  stood  one 
day  looking  into  the  window  of  a  bookstore  in  Harvard 
Square,  at  a  new  volume  of  O.  Henry.  A  quietly  dressed,  un- 
nripressive  man  with  sparse  dark  beard  came  up  and  stood  be- 
side^ me.  Said  he  suddenly,  'Have  you  read  the  new  one?' 
'No,'  I  said.  'Neither  have  I.  I  have  read  all  the  others, 
though.'  'He's  great,  don't  you  think,'  I  said.  'Bully,  let's 
go  m  and  buy  this  one.'  So  we  went  in  and  bought  O.  Henry. 
Coming  out  of  the  store  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  'You'd 
better  come  to  dinner  with  me,  I  am  all  alone  to-night.'  'All 
right,'  I  said,  'I  like  to  very  much.'  He  never  asked  my 
name ;  I  thought  he  must  be  some  College  instructor.  We 
walked  slowly  through  the  College  Yard,  talking  of  what 
makes  Harvard;  not  to  a  graduate,  mind  you,  but  to  a  fresh- 
man; the  great  football  games,  which  have  something  stern 
and  ideal  about  them;  the  big  men  in  your  class,  and  how 
you  are  sure  that  they  will  be  big  men  in  the  world  someday ; 
"parties  in  town",  on  spring  nights,  when  some  are  just  a 
little  "edged."  He  listened  to  these  things  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  knew  all  about  them,  and  loved  them.  And  yet  I 
noticed  that  his  beard  was  a  little  gray. 

Soon  we  arrived  at  a  big  house  on  a  quiet  street.  There 
was  no  one  at  home  but  the  maid  that  served  our  dinner;  and 
a  great  dinner  it  was  too.  We  both  fell  to  like  farm-  hands. 
Somehow  I  got  the  impression  that  this  man  was  about  my 
own  age.  After  dinner  we  went  into  a  long  deep  comfortable 
room,  lined  with  low  book-cases.  He  produced  some  cigars; 
he  sat  in  a  big  chair,  and  I  reclined  on  a  lounge.  We  discussed 
imdej-graduate  clubs,  and  how  to  become  popular ;  then  we 
drifted  into  comic  operas.  It  developed  that  he  was  rather 
fond  of  Eddy  Foy  and  Richard  Carle,  my  particular  favorites 
in  that  direction. 

I  staid  in  the  big  room  until  nearly  midnight.  As  I  stood 
in  the  doorway  telling  him  what  a  good  time  I  had  had,  he 
said,  'You  must  come  again,  and  then  we'll  have  another  talk. 
I  don't  think  I  know  your  name.'  I  told  him  'And  now  may 
T  ask  yours  ?'    'I'm  William  James.'  " 

The  story  is  complete  without  comment. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  that  is,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four,  in  1876,  he  began  his  yearly  vacations  to 
the  Adirondacks.  There  in  one  of  a  "little  group  of 
rough  houses  forming  a  sort  of  camp,"  in  the  midst 
of  mountains,  brooks  and  forests,  he  met  informally 
large  numbers  of  friends  and  every  year  came  back 
to  work  with  renewed  health.  It  is  said  that  during 
these  early  years  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  walkers 
in  the  Adirondacks.  Until  he  discovered  that  such 
vigorous  exercise  did  not  agree  with  him,  the  days 
were  full  of  long  walks  and  climbs,  usually  with  some 
congenial  friend  who  would  keep  the  talking  bright. 
James  was  the  kind  of  traveler  who  wanted  to  stop 
every  few  paces  and  utter  in  rich  terms  the  beauty 
of  the  steep  forest  clad  hills.  Up  there  among  the 
mountains  he  still  worked,  reading  each  day  his  fifty 
pages  of  solid  reading,  in  some  solitary  spot  away 
from  the  regular  trails.  Mr.  Putman  in  his  article 
writes  of  one  such  place :  "A  ledge  forming  the 
verge  of  a  superb  precipice,  with  two  fine  pine  trees 
overhead  and  the  heavily  wooded  valley  of  the  Ausable 
River  rising  steeply  toward  the  north  and  descending 
into  a  broad  plateau  toward  the  south,  was  named 
for  James  many  years  ago  by  a  warm  friend  and  ad- 
mirer. Another  beautiful  spot,  well  up  on  a  steep 
side  of  Round  Mountain,  I  remember  reaching  with 
him,  toward  the  end  of  a  still  and  golden  September 
day.  We  had  been  walking  for  a  number  of  hours 
through  the  thick  dark  woods,  and  this  beautiful  bit 
of  cliff,  nearly  enclosed  by  the  dense  spruces  of  the 
forest,  and  carpeted  with  moss  of  a  rich  yellowish- 
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green  tint,  afiforded  the  first  chance  for  the  afternoon 
sun  to  stream  in,  and  for  the  trampers  to  obtain  a 

view  of  the  hazy  valley  winding  off  far  beneath,  and 
of  the  sun  deserted  mountains,  closing  in  the  deep 
ravine,  alongside  of  which  runs  the  narrow  trail.  I 
recalled  this  spot  to  his  memory  several  years  later — 
in  1889 — when  he  was  in  Europe  seeking  health  at 
Nauheim,  and  he  wrote  back,  saying,  'Your  talk  about 
Keene  Valley  makes  me  run  over  with  home-sickness. 
Alas,  that  those  blessed  heights  should  hence  forward 
probably  be  beyond  my  reach  altogether !  It  is  a  pain- 
ful pang !'  "  Here  in  the  woods  sometimes  reading 
Walt  \Aniitman,  Kipling  or  Goethe  to  his  fellow  camp- 
ers, sometimes  letting  them  hear  over  the  fire  the 
manuscript  pages  of  some  article  on  which  he  had 
been  busy  during  the  day;  sometimes  away  from  the 
camp  trying  to  make  conversation  with  some  Adiron- 
dack farmer  for  information  on  an  illustration  that 
he  wants  to  place  in  one  of  his  lectures,  many  times 
full  to  overflowing  with  fun,  the  vacation  months  are 
made  to  contribute  rest  and  health  to  him.  Does  any- 
one recall  the  squirrel  stor\^  with  which  he  seriously 
opens  one  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  his  book 
on  "Pragmatism"?  He  had  been  off  with  a  party  in 
the  mountains,  and  returning  from  a  solitary  ramble 
one  day,  he  says : 

"I  found  every  one  engaged  in  a  ferocious  metaphysical 
dispute.  The  corpus  of  the  dispute  was  a  squirrel— a  live 
squirrel  supposed  to  be  clinging  to  one  side  of  a  tree  trunk; 
while  over  against  the  other  side  a  human  being  was  imag- 
ined to  stand.  This  human  witness  tries  to  get  sight  of 
the  squirrel  by  moving  rapidly  around  the  tree,  but  no  mat- 
ter how  fast  he  goes  the  squirrel  moves  as  fast  in  the  other 
direction,  and  always  keeps  the  tree  between  himself  and  the 
man,  so  that  never  a  glimpse  of  him  is  caught.  The  resultant 
metaphysical  problem  nov.-  is:  Docs  the  man  go  around  the 
squirrel  or  not?  He  goes  around  the  tree  sure  enough,  and 
the  squirrel  is  on  the  tree,  but  does  he  go  around  the  squirrel? 
In  the  unHmited  leisure  of  the  wilderness,  discussion  had 
been  worn  threadbare.  Every  one  had  taken  sides  and  was 
obstinate;  and  the  numbers  on  both  sides  were  even.  Each 
side,  therefore,  when  I  appeared,  appealed  to  me  to  make  a 
majorit>'.  Mindful  of  the  scholastic  adage,  that  whenever 
you  meet  with  a  contradiction,  you  must  make  a  distinction, 
I  immediately  sought  and  found  one  as  follows :  'Which 
party  is  right,'  I  said,  'depends  on  what  vou  practically  mean 
by  going  around  the  squirrel.  If  you  mean  by  passing  from 
the  north  of  him  to  the  east,  then  to  the  south,  then  to  the 
west,  then  to  the  north  of  him  again,  obviously  the  man 
does  go  around  him,  for  he  occupies  these  successive  posi- 
tion^.  But.  if  on  the  contrary,  you  mean  being  first  in  front 
of  him,  then  on  the  right  of  him,  then  behind  him,  then  on 
his  left,  nnd  finally  in  front  of  him  again,  it  is  quite  as 
obvious  that  the  man  fails  to  go  around  him,  for  by  the 
compensating  movements  that  the  squirrel  makes,  he  keeps 
his  belly  turned  towards  the  man  all  the  time.  Make  the 
djstmction  and_  there  is  no  further  occasion  for  dispute. 
You  are  both  right  and  wrong  according  as  vou  conceive  the 
verb  'to  go  around'  in  one  practical  fashion  or  another." 
This  is  pragmatism  in  the  mountains. 

One  acquaintance  of  these  woods  ought  to  receive 
more  than  passing  notice — Thomas  Davidson.  "One 
of  the  twelve  most  learned  men  of  his  time."  Let 
every  one  read  the  splendid  tribute  which  Tames  pays 
to  him  in  McClurc's  Magazine  of  May,  "l905,  now 
printed  in  "Memories  and  Studies"  as  '"The  Knight 
Errant  of  the  Intellectual  Life."  ^^■ithout  a  doubt 
James  loved  the  strange  intellectual  giant  for  his  con- 
crete individuality.  He  would  in  his  disgust  denounce 
James  for  what  he  called  his  "musty  and  mouldv  and 
generally  ignoble  academicism  of  character."  "Never 
before,  nor  since.  I  fancy,"  says  James,  "has  the  air 
of  the  Adirondack  wilderness  vibrated  more  repug- 


nantly to  a  vocable  than  it  did  that  night  to  the  word 
'Academicism.'  "  Twice  did  James  go  up  with  David- 
son in  April  to  open  up  Davidson's  cottage  at  "Glen- 
more"  at  the  foot  of  Hurricane  Mountain.  The  cot- 
tage was  full  of  books,  says  James,  and  he  must  have 
been  one  of  the  best  borrowers,  for  the  use  of  them 
was  free  to  all  who  visited  the  settlement.  There  is 
one  little  word  of  acknowledgement  of  the  benefit 
of  this  comradeship  to  be  found  in  the  preface  of  the 
Giff'ord  Lectures,  which  we  must  not  let  escape  our 
attention ; 

"My  thanks  for  help  in  writing  these  lectures  are  due 
.....  finally  to  conversations  with  the  lamented  Thomas 
Davidson  and  to  the  use  of  his  books  at  Glenmore,  above 
Keene  Valley,  I  owe  more  obligations  than  I  can  well  ex- 
press." 

We  have  woven  all  these  stories  of  the  Adirondacks 
together  because  the  knowledge  of  William  James, 
which  those  who  never  met  him  may  have  is  such 
that  no  chronological  order  can  yet  be  given  to  them. 
We  are  rich  in  seeing  so  much  of  James  the  vaca- 
tionist. Sometimes  it  must  have  been  to  other  rest- 
ing places  than  the  northern  wilderness,  that  the  search 
for  renewed  health  urged  him;  for  in  "Talks  to 
Teachers,"  we  have  that  well  known  description  of 
the  farmer  and  his  clearing  in  the  North  Carolina 
mountains,  when  a  "certain  blindness"  in  William 
James  was  healed.  But  the  spirit  of  holiday  was 
always  present  with  James  in  his  class  work  and  fun 
for  life's  sake  appeared  in  many  a  lecture.  Readers 
will  never  forget  his  relief  in  getting  away  from 
Chautauqua,  where  he  says  he  had  been  spending  a 
happy  week. 

"I  went  in  curiosity  for  a  day,"  he  writes,  "I  stayed  for  a 
week,  held  spell-bound  by  the  charm  and  ease  of  everything, 
by  the  middle  class  paradise,  without  a  sin,  without  a  victim,' 
without  a  blot,  without  a  tear.  And  yet  what  was  my  aston- 
ishment, on  emerging  into  the  dark  and  wicked  world  again, 
to  catch  myself  quite  unexpectantly  and  involuntarilv  saying: 
'Ouf!  what  a  rehef!  Now  for  something  primordial  and 
savage,  even  though  it  was  as  bad  as  an  Armenian  massacre, 

to  set  the  balance  straight  again  This  city  simmering 

in  the  tepid  lake-side  sun;  this  atrocious  harmlessness  of  all 
things, — I  cannot  abide  with  them.  Let  me  take  my  chances 
again  in  the  big  outside  worldly  wilderness  with  all  its  sins 
and  sufferings  !" 

Perhaps  no  incident  in  his  life  illustrates  this  glad- 
ness in  the  outside  world,  with  its  massacre  chances, 
than  his  experiences  in  the  San  Francisco  earthquake. 
He  wrote  the  story  for  the  Youth's  Companion  in  the 
summer  of  1906,  the  earthquake  year.  He  had  been 
asked  to  lecture  in  Leland  Stanford  University,  and 
as  he  was  leaving  Harvard  one  of  his  friends,  who 
knew  California,  said,  "I  hope  that  they  will  give  you 
a  touch  of  earthquake  while  you  are  there,  so  that 
you  may  also  become  acquainted  with  that  California 
institution." 

"Accordingly,"  he  writes,  "when  lying  awake  at  half  past 
five  on  the  morning  of  April  18  in  my  little  flat  on  the 
campus  at  Stanford,  I  felt  the  bed  begin  to  waggle,  my  first 
consciousness  was  one  of  gleeful  recognition  oi  the  nature 
of  the  movement.  'By  Jove,'  I  said  to  myself,  'Here's  B.'s 
old  earthquake  after  all  1'  and  then  as  it  went  crescendo  'and 
a  jolly  good  one  it  is,  too.'  Sitting  up  involuntarilv,  and 
taking  a  kneeling  position,  I  was  thrown  down  on  my  face 
as  it  went  Fortior,  shaking  the  room  exactly  as  a  terrier 
shakes  a  rat.  Then  everything  that  was  on  everything  else 
slid  off  on  to  the  floor,  over  went  bureau  and  chiffonier 
with  a  crash,  as  the  Fortissimo  was  reached;  plaster  was 
cracking ;  an  awful  roaring  noise  seemed  to  fill  the  outer  air 
and  in  an  instant  all  was  still  again  The  emotion  con- 
sisted wholly  of  glee  and  admiration ;  glee  at  the  vividness 
which  such  an  abstract  idea  or  verbal  term  as  'earthquake' 
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could  put  on  when  translated  into  sensible  reality  and  veri- 
fiable concreteness ;  and  admiration  that  the  frail  little 
wooden  house  could  hold  itself  together  in  such  a  shaking. 
I  felt  no  trace  whatever  of  fear ;  it  was  pure  delight  and 
welcome.    'Go  it,'  I  almost  cried  aloud,  'and  go  it  stronger.' " 

But  let  US  leave  the  mountains,  woods  and  earth- 
quakes and  get  back  to  Harvard  and  the  regular  work. 
It  was  in  1876  that  we  followed  this  youthful  pro- 
fessor on  his  vacations.  In  1877  he  offered  an  un- 
dergraduate course  in  Psychology  and  delivered  a  se- 
ries of  lectures  on  the  subject  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. In  1878  he  married  Miss  Alice  H.  Gibbene,. 
and  because  of  an  increase  of  health  which  came  to 
him  at  this  time,  he  began  to  turn  out  much  more 
work.  Now  he  begins  to  write  articles  for  the  differ- 
ent philosophical  magazines  and  reviews.  His  first 
philosophical  paper  was  one  written  on  "The  Senti- 
ment of  Rationality."  It  appeared  in  the  Critique 
Pliilosophiquc ;  though  the  first  part  of  it  can  be  found 
in  an  article  in  Mind  for  July,  1879,  and  the  last  part 
was  an  address  delivered  before  the  Harvard  Philo- 
sophical Club  and  published  in  1882  in  the  Princeton 
Reviezv.  It  was  afterward  included  in  his  volume 
called  "The  Will  to  Believe." 

It  was  in  1877  that  Josiah  Royce,- — the  teacher 
whose  name  has  so  often  been  mentioned  with  that 
of  James,  first  met  him.  Royce  went  to  see  him  at 
the  home  on  Quincy  Street,  to  see  if  he  would  be 
doing  right  in  devoting  his  life  to  philosophy,  when 
his  friends  were  telling  him  to  let  the  subject  alone. 
The  relations  between  these  two  men  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  pictures  of  Harvard  life.  It  has  been 
charged  that  James  was  too  fond  of  cranks  and  that 
cranks  loved  him.  "Well,  I  am  one  of  James's 
cranks,"  exclaimed  Royce ;  "he  was  good  to  me  and 
I  love  him."  James  gave  no  small  share  of  his  aca- 
deinic  work  to  controverting  the  philosophy  of  which 
Prof.  Royce  was  the  chief  exponent  at  Harvard.  Yet 
the  two  men  held  each  other  in  the  warmest  regard. 
It  is  said  that  what  James  thought  of  Royce  was 
shown  in  a  Harvard  class  room  whenever  at  the  half- 
year  he  surrendered  his  pupils  to  the  lectures  of  the 
man  whose  philosophy  he  had  taught  them  to  regard 
as  a  blight  and  sterile.  "I  envy  you  the  good  time," 
he  said,  "that  you  will  have  with  Prof.  Royce.  He 
is  certainly  one  of  the  richest  intellects  now  living  in 
the  world."  The  only  thing  that  we  have  been  able 
to  find  that  would  even  appear  to  contradict  this 
beautiful  love  for  each  other,  we  disscovered  in  the 
memories  of  an  English  writer  in  one  of  the  English 
weeklies.  It  is  Mrs.  Royce  who  is  made  to  tell  the 
story.  One  day  in  the  White  Mountains  she  and 
Mrs.  James  missed  their  respective  husbands,  and 
after  some  searching  round  crags  and  boulders,  they 
were  found  almost  at  the  point  of  blows  over  the 
question  of  the  existence  of  the  Absolute.  James 
was  expletively  denouncing  that  creature  and  all  its 
works. 

In  the  early  eighties  another  great  change  took  place 
in  his  college  life.  The  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Anatomy  is  writing  rather  strange  articles  in  the 
magazines.  They  seem  rather  to  emanate  from  the 
occupant  of  some  chair  of  Philosophy.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Philosophy  is  what  he  now  becomes. 
During  1879  and  1880  he  delivered  his  first  philo- 
sophical course  on  what  he  called  "The  Philosophy 
of  Evolution."  Four  or  five  articles  also  belong  to 
this  changing  period.    Before  the  Harvard  Natural 


History  Society  he  delivers  a  lecture  on  "Great  Men 
and  their  Environment,"  which  in  October  of  1880  is 
printed  in  the  Atlantic  Montlily.  The  article  seems 
to  have  caused  considerable  disturbance  at  the  time, 
for  Grant  Allen  and  John  Fiske  attack  it.  Professor 
James  writes  a  reply  entitled,  "The  Importance  of 
Individuals,"  which  is  not  accpeted  by  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  is  seemingly  thrown  into  oblivion,  but 
ten  years  later,  in  1890,  it  is  printed  by  the  Open 
Court  of  Chicago.  In  1881  he  speaks  before  the  Uni- 
tarian Ministers'  Institute  at  Princeton,  Mass.,  on 
"Reflex  Action  and  Theism,"  an  address  which  is 
printed  during  the  same  year  in  the  Unitarian  Reviexv. 
The  next  year  he  writes  "On  Some  Hegelisms"  for 
Mind,  and  in  1884,  before  the  Plarvard  Divinity 
School,  he  gives  an  address  on  "The  Dilemma  of  De- 
terminism." which  is  later  published  in  The  Unitarian 
Reviexv.  In  1885  he  holds  the  Alford  Chair  of  Phi- 
losophy with  full  professorship,  which  he  continues 
to  fill  till  1897,  when  a  branch  is  for  the  first  time 
designated  as  a  chair  of  Psychology. 

In  1884  public  expression  was  given  to  another  very 
important  feature  of  this  man's  life.  This  year  he 
took  part  in  helping  to  establish  the  American  Society 
of  Psychical  Research.  The  fact  has  been  noticed  by 
friends  that  both  William  James  and  his  father  had 
the  instinct  "generously  to  espouse  unpopular  causes," 
especially  where  the  principle  of  personal  liberty  was 
at  stake,"  and  in  both  the  advocacy  went  to  the  verge 
of  what  many  persons  called  a  fondness  of  paradox." 
In  strange  and  sad  contrast  to  the  inquiring  and  gen- 
erous nature  of  James  is  the  story  of  disdain  which 
some  of  his  colleagues  showed  to  this  subject.  In 
his  essay  on  "Frederic  Myer's  Services  to  Psychol- 
ogy," which  is  now  published  in  "Memories  and 
Studies,"  his  fruitless  attempts  to  interest  them  at 
this  time  are  told/ 

"I  invite  eight  of  my  scientific  colleagues,  severally  to  come 
to  my  liouse  at  their  own  time  and  sit  with  a  medium,  for 
whom  the  evidence  already  published  in  our  'Proceedings' 
had  been  most  noteworthy.  Although  it  means  at  worst,  the 
waste  of  an  hour  for  each,  five  of  them  decline  the  adven- 
ture. I  beg  the  'Commission'  connected  with  the  chair  of  a 
certain  learned  Psychologist  in  a  neighboring  University  to 
examine  the  same  medium,  whom  Mr.  Hodgson  and  T  offer 
to  send  at  onr  own  expense  and  leave  with  them.  They  also 
have  to  ho.  excused  from  any  such  entanglement.  I  advise 
another  psychological  friend  to  look  into  this  case,  but  he 
replies  that  it  is  useless,  for  if  he  were  to  get  such  results 
as  I  report,  he  would,  being  suggestable,  believe  himself 
lialhicinated.  When  I  propose  as  a  remedy,  that  he  should 
remain  in  the  laackground  and  take  notes,  while  his  wife  has 
the  sitting,  he  explains  that  he  could  never  consent  to  his 

wife's   presence   at   such   performances  So   runs  the 

world  away !" 

No  one  who  knows  Prof.  James  ever  so  little  will 
believe  that  he  had  any  love  for  such  "performances," 
but  he  did  love  fair  play,  and  he  insisted  not  only  on  all 
such  things  being  heard,  but  also  investigated  before 
they  should  be  condemned  or  believed.  This  element 
in  his  character,  while  it  is  most  frequently  connected 
with  Psychical  Research,  has  notable  illustrations  in 
other  directions.  He  came  forward  unasked  "as  an 
advocate  for  those  who  wished  to  keep  the  privilege 
of  consulting  Christian  Scientists  and  other  irregular 
practitioners,  when  their  standing  was  at  issue"  in 
Massachusetts.  Of  course  many  of  his  friends  mis- 
understood his  action  and  many  a  colleague  was  dis- 
pleased, but  this  is  how  he  writes  about  it  to  a  friend: 
"If  you  think  that  I  like  this  sort  of  thing,  you  are 
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mistaken.  It  cost  me  more  effort  than  anything  that 
I  ever  did  in  all  my  life.  But  if  Zola  and  Col.  Pic- 
quart  can  face  the  whole  French  army,  cannot  I  face 
this  disapproval?  Far  more  easily  than  the  reproach 
of  my  conscience."  He  had  for  another  unpopular 
cause  the  presidency  of  the  Anti-Imperialist  League 
until  his  death,  and  it  was  his  firm  belief  that  that 
body  had  a  g-reat  task  to  perform.  He  was  most 
ardent  in  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
the  Philippines.  With  the  same  enthusiasm  he  en- 
tered into  the  cause  of  World  Peace  and  in  all  he 
undertook  for  his  fellow  men  he  shows  himself  as 
one  of  the  great  American  Exemplars  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  "loyalty  to  loyalty."  Can  we  close  his  rela- 
tionship to  all  the  isms  that  his  friends  counted  queer, 
better  than_  to  quote  his  own  words:  "Every  kind  of 
'Bosh"  has  its  own  factors  and  laws,  and  patient  study 
will  bring  them  definitely  to  light." 

{To  be  continued) 


A  Visit  to  the  Gary  Public  Schools 


Havmg  heard  much  in  praise  of  the  remarkable 
school  system  at  Gary,  Ind.,  three  of  us,  teachers  in 
Chicago,  made  a  trip  to  Gary  on  Friday,  May  21,  1915, 
to  see  how  they  were  going  about  it  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  better  and  more  efficient  public  schools.  The 
fact  that  we  only  had  one  day  to  spend  there  and  that 
we  arrived  inopportunely,  at  a  time  when  visitors  were 
not  usually  allowed,  curtailed  our  investigation  some- 
what:  however,  we  were  graciously  received  and,  by 
inquiry  and  observation,  we  learned  some  interesting 
facts  about  the  schools. 

Gary,  with  a  population  of  twenty-five  thousand,  was 
made  to  order  and  built  in  five  years  by  the  Steel 
Trust,  among  the  sand-dunes  and  scrub-oaks.  It  has 
been  said  that  it  would  keep  a  grasshopper  moving  to 
pick  up  sustenance  from  the  scanty  vegetation;  yet,  a 
city  has  been  built  there  of  brick-walls  and  paved 
streets  with  nearly  twenty-first  century  improvements. 
We  were  told  that  85  per  cent  of  Gary  school  children 
are  foreign-born  or  children  of  foreign-born  parents. 
The  inhabitants  comprise  a  great  number  of  foreign 
elements,  Slavs,  Croatians,  Letts,  Magyars,  and  two 
dozen  others,  most  of  them  from  countries  where  such 
a  thing  as  a  free  public  school  is  unheard  of;  conse- 
quently, Gary's  school  children  are  eager  and  enthu- 
siastic students  and  there  is  very  little  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  to  drop  out  of  school  at  the  age 
of  fourteen.  The  schools  are  made  so  interesting  that, 
with  little  difficulty,  they  retain  their  hold  on  the  chil- 
dren until  they  have  reached  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades. 

Mr.  William  Wirt,  the  Superintendent,  is  the  organ- 
izer of  the  Gary  school  system,  which  holds  twice  as 
many  students  as  do  other  public  schools  and  seems 
to  be  more  than  twice  as  efficient.  A  well-known  edu- 
cator says  that  "this  school  system  is  the  most  re- 
markable educational  experiment  the  world  has  ever 
seen." 

The  Gary  schools  are  in  operation  dailv  from  8:15 
to  5,  and  in  the  evening  from  7  to  9.  six  days  a  week. 
The  day  enrollment  is  about  4,500  and  the  night-school 
enrollment  over  5,000.  In  the  day  school,  there  are 
really  two  complete  schools  working  side  by  side,  each 
set  of  grades  with  its  own  teachers.    Though  the  ca- 


pacity and  facilities  of  a  Gary  school  building  would, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  accommodate  only  one 
school,  yet,  under  Mr.  Wirt's  revised  system  of  hav- 
ing the  study  and  recreation  periods  of  two  schools 
dovetail  and  alternate,  twice  as  many  pupils  may  re- 
ceive instruction  on  the  same  premises.  The  cur- 
riculum ofifers  all  the  usual  subjects  of  study,  including 
Domestic  Science,  Manual  Training,  Music  and  Art, 
besides  Printing,  Wood-Turning,  Bacteriology,  Plumb- 
ing, Cobbling  and  Painting.  There  are,  also,  a  ma- 
chine shop,  blacksmith  shop,  carpenter  shop  and  sheet 
metal  shop.  The  buildings  are  open  Sundays,  when 
occasion  requires,  for  the  use  of  any  organization  en- 
gaged in  social  service.  The  play-grounds,  gymnasia 
and  swimming  pools  are  open  seven  days  a  week,  in- 
cluding evenings. 

We  arrived  first  at  the  Emerson  School  and  were 
shown  to  the  Auditorium  assembly.  Here  we  found 
high  school  students  engaged  in  chorus  singing,  lead 
by  a  music  instructor  who  was  playing  the  violin  and 
aiding  the  pupils  in  the  four  part  singing  of  simple 
but  very  good  music.  The  assembly  is  a  necessary 
unit  in  the  Gary  school  schedule  and  is  conducted  by 
the  children  under  the  direction  of  teachers.  A  stu- 
dent was  presiding  as  chairman.  In  an  assembly 
period  at  the  Froebel  School  we  found  a  younger 
class  of  children  being  instructed  in  the  art  of  win- 
dow trimming  by  a  man  who  was  showing  them  how 
to  arrange  coats,  hats  and  other  garments  in  an  at- 
tractive fashion.  Sometimes  moving  pictures  are  em- 
ployed in  the  assembly  to  illustrate  certain  types  of 
labor  or  study,  and  occasionally,  dramatic  entertain- 
ments are  given  by  the  children.  In  this  way  the 
assembly  period  is  always  an  interesting  hour  for  the 
children.  The  discipline  is  free  and  easy  but  we  saw 
nothing  that  was  boisterous  or  unruly. 

From  the  Auditorium  we  passed  to  the  music  room 
where  we  saw  a  seventh  grade  in  a  singing  class  in 
company  with  fifth  grade  "observers."  Certain  classes 
of  older  pupils  are  attended  by  younger  students  as 
"observers,"  who  in  this  way  absorb  a  good  deal  of 
useful  information.  In  the  science  classes,  for  in- 
stance, an  elementary  student  observes  a  high  school 
student  performing  certain  operations  in  Chemistry, 
perhaps,  and  later  the  younger  pupil  writes  a  paper  on 
liis  observations  and  presents  it  to  his  grade  teacher. 
When  the  older  pupils  attend  younger  classes,  they 
are  called  "helpers"  and  in  this  capacity,  aid  their 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  with  the  work  in  hand. 
In  the  music  class,  just  referred  to,  we  saw  some  good 
technical  work  but  the  tone-quality  permitted  was  not 
very  admirable.  The  singing  was  in  three  parts  and 
the  fifth  graders,  as  "observers,"  were  singing  in  the 
soprano  section. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  class  we  went  to  the 
school  lunch-room,  where  we  found  a  neat  dining- 
room  and  good  food.  We  learned  that  the  cooking 
is  taught  and  superintended  by  a  teacher  and  prac- 
tical woman.  The  eighth  and  ninth  grade  cooks  are 
assisted  by  fourth  and  fifth  grade  "helpers."  The 
kitchen  serves  meals  to  teachers,  children  and  visi- 
tors and  is  on  a  paying  basis.  The  school  furnishes 
no  supplies.  The  customer  serves  himself  and  the 
price  of  the  food  is  very  small  in  comparison  to  its 
excellence.  A  student  serves  as  cashier  and  the  one 
who  received  our  checks  was  diligently  studying  while 
not  busy  with  the  cash-register. 
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We  observed  through  glass  doors  the  operations  of 
certain  classes,  which  we  were  not  permitted  to  in- 
spect at  closer  range.  By  this  means,  we  saw  dress- 
making and  cooking  classes,  young  boys  in  the  print- 
shop  printing  and  older  boys  working  in  the  paint- 
shop.  In  the  corridor,  we  saw  boys  painting  iron- 
work, evidently  turning-  their  class-room  ability  to 
practical  account.  We  had  an  interesting  peep  into 
the  pottery- room,  where  eight  or  ten  jolly  boys,  with 
vn  instructor,  were  moulding-  clay  bowls  on  a  wheel 
run  by  foot-power. 

We  visited  the  Froebel  School  in  the  afternoon, 
which  seemed  to  be  a  replica  of  the  Emerson  School 
in  capacity  and  working  plan.  Here  as  elsewhere, 
we  were  impressed  with  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  a 
long  school  day,  the  children  seemed  to  be  neither 
bored  or  weary.  It  was  during  a  music  period  at  this 
school  that  I  spoke  to  a  little  curly-headed  fellow  sit- 
ting in  front  of  me.  I  asked  him  if  he  lived  near  the 
school.  He  whirled  around  on  his  swivel-chair,  in 
the  most  genial  fashion,  and  said, 

"Sure." 

"Will  you  tell  me  your  name?" 
"Louis." 

"And  what's  your  last  name?" 

He  replied  with  a  long  picturesque  word  ending  in 
"owski."    I  said: 

"You're  a  little  Russian  boy,  aren't  you?" 

"No,  I'm  not,"  and  then,  after  a  slight  hesitation, 
he  added,  "My  father  is,  though." 

This  incident  amused  me,  as  it  seemed  to  betray  a 
desire  in  him  to  wish  to  be  a  real  little  American,  not 
"hyphenated." 

The  Gary  school  children  are  permitted  to  have  re- 
ligious instruction  during  school  hours,  if  they  so  de- 
sire. Since  the  Sunday  School  reaches,  relatively,  only 
a  small  part  of  the  children,  certain  time  is  set  aside 
in  the  day  school  for  religious  teaching.  The  par- 
ticular church  or  teacher  chosen  is  regulated  by  the 
desire  of  the  child's  parents. 

The  pupils  in  Gary,  therefore,  are  spending  more 
time  in  school  than  students  in  most  public  schools, 
but  the  time  is  well-spent,  judging  from  results.  Their 
hours  of  work  alternate  with  hours  of  supervised  play 
and  recreation,  and  the  children  go  home  in  the  late 
afternoon,  ready  for  supper  and  bed-time, — all  the 
demands  for  exercise  and  play  having  been  met.  Mr. 
Wirt  recognizes  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  natural  in- 
clination of  the  child  to  keep  busy  and  to  interest  him- 
self, and  if  the  public  school  or  his  home  do  not  meet 
these  needs,  something  else  will  and  it  is  too  often  the 
wrong  thing.  In  the  Gary  school  plan,  he  is  kept 
busily,  happily  and  usefully  at  work  or  play  most  of 
the  day  and  in  this  way  Gary  solves,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  problem  of  the  streets  and  alleys,  the  cheap 
theaters,  dance-halls,  saloons  and  other  commercial- 
ized places  of  amusement.  The  libraries,  the  swim- 
ming pools,  play-grounds,  besides  the  advantages  of 
the  night-school  classes,  are  open  to  young  and  old, 
l:oth  day  and  evening,  and  offer  considerable  opposi- 
tion to  the  aforesaid  places  of  unwholesome  amuse- 
ment. An  instructor  told  us  that  a  certain  large  roller- 
skating  rink  had  had  a  difficult  struggle  for  existence, 
during  the  past  winter,  due  to  lack  of  patronage.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  young  men  and  women 
were  more  interested  in  those  things  which  would 
give  them  a  broader  outlook,  educationally,  and  which 


would  ofifer  them  higher  moral  and  spiritual  inspira- 
tion, or,  at  least  for  them,  wholesome,  and  not  harm- 
ful, amusement.  The  rapid  increase  in  city  population 
and  the  resulting  congestion  has  created  a  demand  for 
recreation  which  is  not  fully  met  in  large  cities,  but 
Gary  is  making  an  elYective  attempt  toward  this  end  by 
making  the  school  a  community  center.  The  Gary 
school  system  is  educating  its  children  in  a  unique  but 
a  most  effectual  way  and  aims  to  give  them  the  sort 
of  complete  development,  which  will  help  them  to  grow 
up  and  become  worth-while  Gary  citizens. 

Hazel  Byrde  Smith. 


THE  STUDY  TABLE 


In  the  Oregon  Country 


*  George  Palmer  Putnam.  New  York:  1915.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    16mo,  pp.  169.    Price,  $1.75  net. 

Mr.  Putnam,  the  author  of  "In  the  Oregon  Coun- 
try," is  a  member  of  the  famous  family  of  book  pub- 
lishers and  bears  the  old  and  honored  name.  He  h.as 
cast  in  his  lot  with  Oregon,  and  at  the  time  of  writing 
this  book  lived  at  Bend,  where  he  was  an  editor  of  the 
Bend  Bullet  in.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  Emblem 
Club  of  Bend  and  the  dedicatory  page  reproduces 
the  emblem  of  that  lively  and  hustling  organization. 
When  Dr.  Withycombe  was  elected  governor  of  the 
State  last  fall,  Mr.  Putnam  was  selected  by  him  as 
his  private  secretary.  So  much  for  the  author.  As 
to  "In  the  Oregon  Country,"  it  i-s  a  collection  of  pleas- 
ant outdoor  essays,  with  sketches  of  camping,  canoe- 
ing and  mountain  climbing.  It  smacks  of  the  pine 
forest  and  the  sage  brush,  and  is  full  of  the  buoyant 
spirit  of  the  West.  It  is  at  its  best,  not  when  describ- 
ing outings,  though  these  are  well  told,  but  when 
giving  expression  to  western  and  pioneer  feeling". 
Nowhere  else  in  our  country  is  there  today  so  genu- 
ine a  pioneer  spirit  as  in  Central  Oregon.  It  has  but 
just  now  been  reached  by  the  railroad,  distances  are 
still  vast,  population  is  sparse,  hope  is  enormous.  De- 
velopment and  change  are  already  evident.  "The 
change  has  come  in  five  short  years.  Those  who,  like 
myself,  went  a-pioneering  for  the  fun  of  it,  making  for 
Central  Oregon  because  upon  the  map  it  showed  as  the 
greatest  railroadless  land,  have  seen  the  warm  breath 
of  development  work  as  picturesque  changes  there  as 
ever  in  the  story-book  days  when  the  West  was  in  its 
infancy.  We  are  young  men,  we  who  chanced  to 
Oregon's  hinterland  a  few  seasons  gone  by ;  yet  al- 
ready can  we  spin  yarns  of  the  'good  old  days'  which 
hav»  a  real  smack  of  romance  to  them  and  cause  the 
recounters  themselves  to  sigh  for  what  has  gone  be- 
fore and  betimes  to  pray  for  their  return — almost." 
We  do  not  in  the  least  begrudge  him  his  outing  tales, 
but  we  would  have  been  glad  to  have  Mr.  Putnam 
crowd  in  more  of  his  pioneer  yarns.  He  claims  to 
have  some  folk-lore  in  his  book,  but  his  folk-lore  is 
all  borrowed  and  had  better  been  omitted.  To  tell 
the  truth,  thirty-two  pages  of  quoted  matter  (mostly 
from  Winthrop)  is  too  much  in  a  book  totaling  169 
pages,  and  we  wish  they  were  replaced  by  original 
stuff.  In  expressing  such  a  wish  and  such  a  criticism 
we  are  surely  complimenting  our  author.  In  other 
words,  we  wish,  the  book  were  one  of  300  closely 
printed  pages  dealing  at  first  hand  with  Oregon  and 
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Oregon  only — containing  no  folk-lore  but  only  out- 
ing and  pioneer  material.  As  it  is  we  are  glad  to  add 
this  pleasantly  written  book  of  sketches  to  our  shelf 
of  Oregoniana.  Frederick  Starr. 


From  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  I  get  a  bunch  of 
timely  stuff  just  now,  while  the  San  Francisco  spell 
is  on.    We  ought  to  be  grateful  for  such  a  list  of 
books  while  traveling  across  the  continent,  or  if  we 
are  unable  to  go,  filling  the  gap.    The  first  one  of 
these  books  is  John  Muir's  "Our  National  Parks" — 
not  a  new  book,  but  mighty  good,  a  classic ;  and  his 
"First  Summer  in  the  Sierras,"  which  I  have  not  yet 
read — only  .  looked  at  it  longingly.    Alas,  for  John 
Muir,  our  noblest  naturalist,  gone.    In  this  pile  comes 
"California  Coast  Trails,"  by  J.  S.  Chase.    Then  we 
have  "Rocky  Mountain  Wonderland,"  which  I  am 
now  reading  with  delight,  and  "The  Spell  of  the 
Rockies,"  both  by  Enos  A.  Mills.    "Where  Rolls  the 
Oregon"  is  contributed,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best,  by 
Dallas  L.  Sharp,  and  after  that  comes  "The  Flock," 
by  Mary  Austin.     These  are  all  well  written  and 
helpful;  a  bunch  of  sunny,  nature-blessed  literature; 
purely  American,  and  fresh  as  the  song  of  bluebirds 
in  Spring.    They  constitute  moving  pictures  of  the 
great  West,  and  they  give  home-keepers  a  most  de- 
lightful comprehension  of  our  property  in  the  vast 
highlands  of  the  Rocky  Mid-Continent. 

E.  P.  Powell. 


Bergson  an  Intuition 


Bergson,  in  teaching  that  there  is  a  method  of  truth., 
immediate,  independent  of  the  intellect  which  he  calls 
"intuition,"  has  done  religion  incalculable  mischief. 

Religious  intuition  cannot  give  us  truth,  for  truth 
even  about  God  is  still  truth.  There  is  only  one 
method  of  truth  (or  knowledge)— that  of  experience, 
observation  or  thought  and  legitimate  inference  there- 
from. 

Theology  is  a  branch  of  truth  (differing  from  other 
branches  not  in  its  method  but  in  its  object) — a 
method  subject  to  constant  revision  as  experience  de- 
velops and  intellectual  capacity  increases. 

When  Bergson  says  that  men  may  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  of  an  invisible,  spiritual  world 
through  illuminations,  it  is  an  assertion  but  not  a 
demonstration.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  there  are 
these  illuminations.  But  everything  must  stand  on 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  real  being  or  world  be- 
hind, corresponding  to  them.  And  this  is  a  mat- 
ter for  science.  Supreme  faith  is  evidence  only  of 
its  o^yn  supremacy,  not  of  the  actuality  of  the  person 
or  thing  believed  in. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  there  will  come  a  new  religious 
baptism,  a  spiritual  renaissance,  but  it  will  not  come 
aHenating  from  us  every  man  of  science  and  every 
distinguished  philosopher  of  modern  times. 

A  new  religious  baptism  shall  come  as  science, 
philosophy,  art,  and  the  ministry  shall  reveal  the  pos- 
sible depth  and  significance  there  are  in  human  life 
and  conduct.  James  G.  Townsend. 


The  man  that  has  begun  to  live  more  seriously 
withm,  begins  to  live  more  simply  without. 

Phillips  Brooks. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Flowering  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 
The  New  Testament 

Prepared  for  UNITY  by  Miss  May  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  William  Rothmann 

XX. 

The  Beatitudes 

MRS.  CHARLES  D._  STEEL,  LEADER 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers :  for  they  shall  be 
called  sons  of  God."  Matthew  v  :9. 

In  the  S  ermon  on  the  Mount  we  probably  come 
nearer  to  the  real  Jesus  than  in  any  other  writing  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  oral  traditions  of  the  first 
years  would  naturally  hold  fast  to  whatever  was 
strongly  national,  particularly  the  parabolic,  laconic 
and  pointed  material  found  in  this  sermon.  When 
the  time  came  for  the  writing  of  the  Logia  such  tra- 
ditions as  these  would  be  the  very  sort  of  material 
to  come  into  peoples'  minds,  and  the  sermon  as  we 
have  il  may  be  regarded  as  direct  transcription  from 
the  Logia.  Scholars  divide  the  material  in  various 
ways.  The  most  natural  division  seems  to  be  the 
Beatitudes,  the  ethical  sayings  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
with  a  slight  introduction  and  few  closing  verses. 
The  translators  of  the  Greek  manuscript  into  the 
Latin  Vulgate  (Jerome)  rendered  the  word  meaning 
happy,  "beta,"  and  gradually  the  "blessings"  came  to 
be  the  Beatitudes,  which  are  the  subject  of  our  les- 
son today. 

Matthew  always  arranges  his  material  topically,  so 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  collect  these  statements  be- 
ginning with  "Blessed"  and  arrange  them  in  one 
group.  Great  minds  under  similar  spiritual  conditions 
arrive  at  the  same  spiritual  conclusions.  All  the  great 
religious  teachers  have  left  "Sayings"  that  may  be 
compared  with  our  Beatitudes.  There  is  a  set  of 
"Sayings"  by  Confucius,  really  an  arrangement  of 
the  Cardinal  Virtues,  and  the  Dharmapada,  or  "Path 
of  Virtue,"  by  Buddha,  contains  a  collection  very 
similar  to  our  Beatitudes. 

We  find  them  in  their  clearest  form  in  Matthew. 
The  Sermon  begins  with  the  fifth  chapter  and  con- 
tinues through  the  seventh.  They  are  generally  enu- 
merated as  nine,  but  some  authorities  count  only  eight 
by  combining  verses  10  and  11  as  one,  while  others, 
indicating  a  Swedenborgian  tendency  to  seek  corre- 
spondences, make  ten  by  separating  verses  11  and  12. 
counting  as  a  Beatitude,  "Rejoice  and  be  exceeding 
glad :  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven,"  thus  mak- 
ing two  groups  of  five,  corresponding  to  the  division 
in  which  five  commandments  indicate  our  relation 
with  God  and  five  with  our  fellow  men. 

Many  Jewish  writers  refer  the  various  Beatitudes 
directly  back  to  the  Old  Testament  sources.  Some 
even  taking  the  stand  that  Jesus  never  gave  them, 
that  they  simply  represented"  the  current  thought  of 
Jewry  and  were  ascribed  to  Tesus  later.  There  is  a 
parallel  in  the  Old  Testament  for  most  of  the  Beati- 
tudes. It  contains  at  least  thirty  different  Beatitudes, 
twenty-six  of  them  occurring  in  the  Psalms. 

Matthew  renders  the  first  Beatitude.  "Blessed  are 
the  poor  in  spirit:  for  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven."     Luke  says:    "Blessed  are  ye  poor:  for 
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yours  is  the  Kingdom  of  God."  In  the  forty-first 
Psalm,  "Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor,"  and 
in  the  sixty-first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  verses  one,  two 
and  three  correspond  beautifully  with  the  first  Beati- 
tudes. 

"Blessed  are  they  that  mourn :  for  they  shall  be 
comforted,"  parallels  a  passage  in  the  Psalms. 
"Blessed  is  the  man  whom  thou  chastenest,  O  Je- 
hovah." 

"Blessed  are  the  meek  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth,"  is  rendered  in  Psalm  thirty-seven,  "The  meek 
shall  inherit  the  land,  and  shall  delight  themselves  in 
the  abundance  of  peace,"  while  the  book  of  Enoch 
gives  the  instruction,  "In  patience  and  meekness  spend 
the  number  of  your  days,  that  you  inherit  endless 
life."  And  in  the  Dharmapada  similar  instructions 
may  be  found. 

"Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness"  is  similar  in  thought  to  "My  soul 
thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  living  God,"  found  in  the 
forty-second  Psalm.  And  in  Isaiah  xxxii:17,  "And 
the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace ;  and  the 
efifect  of  righteousness,  quietness  and  confidence  for- 
ever." 

"Blessed  are  the  merciful:  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy,"  writes  Matthew.  The  Talmud  gives  a  par- 
allel, "He  who  has  mercy  on  his  fellow  creatures  ob- 
tains mercy  from  Heaven." 

"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God".  Psalm  Ixii  reads,  "Surely  God  is  good  to  Is- 
rael, even  to  such  as  are  pure  in  heart."  Notice  the 
Israelites  are  distinguished.  We  do  not  find  such 
distinctions  in  the  New  Testament. 

Blessed  or  Happy  are  the  Peacemakers.  The  use 
of  the  word  "happy"  gives  an  added  meaning,  an  idea 
of  inner  condition  rather  than  outward  form.  We 
find  a  parallel  passage  in  Isaiah,  "How  beautiful  upon 
the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good 
tidings  that  publisheth  peace." 

"Happy  are  they  that  have  been  persecuted  for 
rigteousness  sake,"  suggests  a  fine  passage  in  Isaiah, 
"For  the  Lord  Jehovah  will  help  me;  therefore  have 
I  not  been  confounded :  therefore  have  I  set  my  face 
like  a  flint,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  put  to 
shame." 

Aside  from  the  historical  evidence  which  shows 
that  these  Beatitudes  could  not  have  been  delivered 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  seem  inadvisable  in  an  oral 
discourse  to  give  such  a  category  of  advice,  and  it 
is  most  natural  to  believe  them  to  have  been  gathered 
together  later  by  the  disciples. 

Luke  gives  this  sermon  in  a  much  more  condensed 
form.  Only  four  Beatitudes  and  corresponding  with 
them  four  woes  are  given,  in  good  literary  form  but 
not  so  satisfactory  spiritually.  Happy  are  ye  poor, 
hungry,  who  weep,  ye  who  "men  hate  for  the  Son  of 
man's  sake,  for  your  reward  is  great  in  Heaven." 

"But  woe  unto  you  that  are  rich !  for  ye  have  received 
your  consolation.  Woe  unto  you,  ye  that  are  full  now ! 
for  ye  shall  hunger.  Woe  unto  you,  ye  that  laugh  now ! 
for  ye  shall  mourn  and  weep.  Woe  unto  you,  when  all  men 
shall  speak  well  of  you !  for  in  the  same  manner  did  their 
fathers  to  the  false  prophets." 

-  Luke's  words  are  very  direct  but  lack  the  breadth 
and  sweep  of  the  Matthew  version.  He  is  more  ma- 
terial and  critics  think  his  wording,  "Blessed  are  ye 
poor,"  the  more  accurate.  Jesus  was  speaking  to  the 
poor,  seeking  to  give  them  consolation. 


Luke's  four  blessings  remind  us  of  the  story  told 
of  a  conference  held  between  Satan,  the  angel  Gabriel 
and  Jehovah.  Satan  begged  the  Lord  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  give  mankind  four  gifts.  After  look- 
ing into  Satan's  heart  and  seeing  what  was  there  the 
Lord  said  yes.  Gabriel  was  grieved  to  the  heart  and 
immediately  implored  the  Lord  that  he  might  bring 
four  gifts  to  of¥set  those  of  Satan.  The  Lord  granted 
permission  and  presently  the  two  brought  their  gifts, 
and  when  they  came  to  look  upon  them,  lo,  they  were 
the  same — wine,  women,  work  and  death  for  the 
blessing  of  mankind. 

The  Beatitudes  are  practical  for  teaching  purposes. 
Each  shows  contrast,  direct  antithesis.  Jesus  declar- 
ing that  he  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill,  strip- 
ping oflf  the  external,  teaching  straight  morality,  was 
then,  as  always,  considered  revolutionary  and  heret- 
ical. While  his  teaching  was  perhaps  not  new,  he 
gave  to  it  an  emphasis  never  found  elsewhere  nor 
to"  such  an  extent. 

A  rather  startling  and  striking  omission  to  us  with 
the  modern  habit  of  thought  is  the  absence  of  any 
mention  of  work  or  of  social  obligations.  Not  until 
Paul  do  we  find  any  great  distress  about  people  not 
working.  The  early  church  discussed  the  matter. 
The  older  piety  put  the  emphasis  on  meditation  and 
that  thought  gave  rise  to  monastic  orders  in  which 
men  gave  up  their  entire  lives  to  poverty  and  the  at- 
tempt to  live  a  perfect  life,  leaving  outsiders  to  do 
the  work. 

Perhaps  we  have  all  at  some  time  or  another  made 
discoveries  in  a  literary  way.  Thanatopsis  may  have 
come  as  a  great  light,  or  Wagner's  "Pilgrim's  Cho- 
rus." If  we  "discover"  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
it  will  worry  us  much.  So  much  stress  laid  on  the 
value  of  poverty  and  the  difficulties  of  riches.  Is  it 
possible  to  apply  it  when  discovered?  Of  course  it  is 
exactly  what  Jesus  did,  exactly  what  gave  him  his 
freedom  and  power  to  do  what  he  did.  Tolstoy  lived 
it,  and  there  are  many  who  in  humbler  ways  are 
working  for  better  laws,  conditions  and  social  recon- 
struction. 

(1)  In  what  manner  were  the  beatitudes  probably  first 
delivered  ? 

(2)  How  were  they  first  gathered  together? 

(3)  Find  parallels  in  the  Old  Testament. 

(4)  Compare  the  beatitudes  in  Matthew  and  in  Luke. 


RE-VISITED. 


Pink  with  the  pale  erigeron's  bloom 

I  saw  the  old  home  mead  in  June; 

And  buttercups  of  brightest  gold  / 

Starred  all  the  hollows  as  of  old  ! 

The  cockspur  thorn  its  clusters  hung 
As  purely  white  where  the  thrushes  sung ; 
The  splendid  hickories  towered  still 
Beneath  the  shadows  of  the  hill. 

f 

On  mossy  seat  I  sat  me  down 

And,  dreaming,  viewed  the  distant  town — 

A  tortoise  waddling  slowly  by 

At  length  recalled  my  wand'ring  eye. 

And  woke  sweet  mem'ries  of  the  days 
When  Eden  pure  seemed  woodland  ways, 
And  all  these  scenes,  with  tenants  shy, — 
Vale,  hill  and  mount,  brook,  marsh  and  sky — • 
With  home, — the  central  picture  fair, — 
Were  mine,  and  I  without  a  care! 

— George  Bancroft  Griffith. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THIS  DEPARTMENT  SHOULD  BE  SENT  TO  MISS 
KATHERINE  JONES,  THE  WINDEMERE,  1614  E.  56tH  ST.,  CHICAGO 

Helps  to  High  Living 

SUN. — My  friends  have  come  to  me  unsought.  The  great 
God  gave  them  to  me. 

MON.— Happy  is  the  house  that  shelters  a  friend. 

TUES. — Leave  to  the  diamond  its  ages  to  grow,  nor  ex- 
pect to  accelerate  the  births  of  the  eternal. 

WED. — The  only  reward  of  virtue  is  virtue;  the  only  way 
to  have  a  friend  is  to  be  one. 

THURS. — It  is  foolish  to  be  afraid  of  making  our  ties 
too  spiritual,  as  if  so  we  could  lose  any  genuine 
love. 

FRI. — True  love  cannot  be  unrequited. 

SAT. — There  can  never  be  deep  peace  between  two  spirits, 
never  mutual  respect,  until  in  their  dialogue  each 
stands  for  the  whole  world. 

— Emerson. 


CLOVERS 


The  clovers  have  no  time  to  play. 
They  feed  the  cows,  and  make  the  hay, 
And  trim  the  lawns,  and  help  the  bees. 
Until  the  sun  sinks  through  the  trees. 
And  then  they  lay  aside  their  cares 
And  fold  their  hands  to  say  their  prayers. 
And  drop  their  tired  little  heads. 
And  go  to  sleep  in  clover  beds. 
Then  when  the  day  dawns  clear  and  blue. 
They  wake  and  wash  their  hands  in  dew;' 
And  as  the  sun  climbs  up  the  sky. 
They  hold  them  up  and  let  them  dry; 
And  then  to  work  the  whole  long  day; 
For  clovers  have  no  time  to  play. 

.  —Helena  Leeming  Jelliffe. 

In  the  Outlook. 


The  Brooding  Woodcock  as  I  Saw  Her 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  during  my  schoolboy  days, 
my  father  was  clearing  a  strip  of  brushy  woods  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  his  farm  in  Mercer  County 
Ohio. 

When  our  winter  school  had  closed,  late  in  March, 
father  took  my  brother  and  me  to  help  in  the  clearing,' 
It  was  joined  on  the  north  end  by  a  low  wet  wood- 
land. Through  this  ran  a  stream,  then  a  favorite 
place  for  wild  ducks  and  other  birds  which  frequent 
water  courses.  The  south  part  of  the  clearing  was  a 
rich  knoll,  where  we  began  the  clearing  and  continued 
v/orking  toward  the  north  end.  A  wood-road  ran 
from  the  wet  woods  on  the  north  the  entire  length  of 
the  strip,  and  there  was  a  little  rise  of  ground  from 
this  road  about  half  way  between  the  ends  of  the  strip. 

One  morning  in  April,  as  we  were  going  along  this 
wood-road  to  our  work,  we  flushed  a  female  Wood- 
cock from  her  nest  on  the  rise  of  ground.  This  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  me,  for  it  gave  me  a  chance  to  study 
this  interesting  bird  at  close  quarters,  and  it  was  the 
only  time  I  ever  found  its  nest,  saw  its  eggs  or  its 
young. 

The  nest  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  small  wild 
plum-bush,  which  grew  on  a  small  hillock.    It  was 


only  a  slight  hollow  scratched  out  by  the  bird  and  was 
lined  with  leaves.    There  were  four  eggs  in  the  nest, 
large  at  one  end,  small  at  the  other.   The  ground  color 
was  a  dirty  white  greatly  mottled  with  brown  and  much 
darker  at  the  larger  end.    They  much  resembled  the 
eggs  of  the  killdeer,  only  they  were  larger.   They  were 
arranged  with  the  points  to  the  center  of  the  nest. 
The  female  was  sitting  when  we  found  her,  and, 
although  the  nest  was  not  more  than  six  feet  from 
the  wagon-road,  she  seldom  flew  of¥  her  nest  as  we 
passed.    She  soon  became  accustomed  to  our  passing 
and  for  about  two  weeks  we  enjoyed  looking  for  her. 
She  was  almost  identical  in  color  with  the  brown 
leaves,  but  from  the  position  of  the  nest  near  the  small 
bush  we  knew  exactly  where  to  look  for  her,  or  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  see  her  at  all.    There  was 
one  peculiarity  about  her  position  on  the  nest,  she 
invariably  faced  the  south,  which  was  opposite  her 
feeding  ground.    She  presented  a  beautiful  picture 
to  a  lover  of  nature,  her  rich  brown  plumage  being 
delicately  penciled;  her  small  head  well  drawn  back 
and  settled  in  her  feathers,  and  with  her  long  bill 
almost  hidden  in  her  full  round  breast.    The  most 
noticeable  thing  was  her  bright  eyes,  which  were  ever 
alert  and  took  in  everything  around  her  with  no 
effort  on  her  part.    There  was  nothing  to  obstruct 
the  view  from  the  wagon-rack  and  I  have  often 
thought  what  an  opportunity  that  was  for  a  pecfect 
picture,  had  it  been  in  the  days  of  the  camera,  yet  the 
picture  is  still  vivid  in  my  mind. 

One  morning  we  passed  and  as  usual  looked  for 
the  bird.  She  was  not  there.  The  nest  was  empty, 
but  on  looking  round,  a  few  feet  from  the  nest,  the 
mother  bird  suddenly  began  to  crawl  away,  flapping 
her  wings  in  that  deceptive  way  and  doing  everything 
in  her  power  to  attract  us  from  her  family.  We  had 
been  waiting  too  long  to  see  the  little  folks  to  be 
thus  diverted,  and  on  closely  scrutinizing  the  spot 
from  which  she  started  we  found,  lying  on  the  leaves, 
the  four  little  chicks,  which  must  have  hatched  during 
the  previous  night  and  were  already  beginning  their 
short  trip  to  their  feeding  grounds  in  the  nearby 
swampy  brushwood.  They  were  interesting  little 
fluffy  brown  things,  with  two  bars  of  a  lighter  shade 
running  down  their  backs,  very  much  like  the  young 
of  the  small  brown  bantam  chickens.  Their  little  eyes 
shone  like  black  beads,  and  their  long  bills  wefe  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  little  chicks,  which 
seemed  puzzled  to  know  what  they  should  do  with 
them.  But  we  presume  they  soon  learned,  for  we  only 
had  this  one  study  of  them  and  never  saw  them  again. 

John  F.  Strete. 

Birds  and  Nature. 


DANDELIONS 


They  like  to  tramp  about — 

They  do  not  know  what  duty  means 

Nor  do  they  trouble  to  find  out. 

They  feel  as  good  as  kings  and  queens 

And  everyone  of  them  is  brave. 
No  matter  what  may  come — 

Like  soldiers  they  behave. 

They  push  their  way  with  plucky  might 

And  never  mind  the  blows — 
Nor  falter  in  the  fight 

With  plows  and  rakes  and  hoes. 

,^  — Aileen  Cleveland  Hiqqins. 

'Craftsman."  July,  1912. 
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THE  FIELD 

'  The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


As  it  has  been  the  custom  of  Unity 
in  former  years,  the  Editorial  Depart- 
ment will  be  transferred  from  July  1 
to  September  15  to  Tower  Hill,  Wis- 
consin, where  all  communications  de- 
signed for  the  Editorial  Department  are 
to  be  addressed.  All  communications  to 
the  Business  Department  and  the  mail- 
ing list  will  be  sent  to  the  permanent 
Chicago  office  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre.  The  indulgence  of  contributors 
and  readers  may  be  taxed  occasionally 
by  the  inevitable  difficulties  subsequent 
to  the  long  armed  editing,  but  past 
experiences  justify  the  assurance  that 
the  Unity  work  will  be  kept  on  in  its 
rythmic  path. 

"Men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  Unity  goes  on  forever." 


MORAL   CONDITIONS  AT  THE 
PACIFIC  EXPOSITION. 


The  Federal  Council  of  Churches, 
through  its  Secretary,  Rev.  Charles 
S.  Macfarlane,  is  sending  out  timely 
"danger  signals"  to  those  interested 
in  the  above  exposition.  The  truth 
had  better  be  known. 

"For  the  purpose  of  helping  to 
maintain  the  moral  safety  proclaimed 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Exposition^ 
and  the  city,  various  organizations' 
have  already  issued  friendly  warn- 
ings concerning  dangers  which  may 
be  encountered  by  young  irien  and 
women,  and  especially  by  girls  who 
may  be  dependent  upon  securing  em- 
ployment during  their  stay  on  _  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Among  such  warnings 
are  the  following: 

"  'Danger  signals  are  being  flashed 
to  young  people  bound  for  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition  without  defi- 
nite positions,  money  or  friends.  To 
show  that  warning  is  needed,  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion points  to  a  report  indicating  that 
there  is  much  unemployment  in  San 
Francisco,  and  calls  attention  also  to 
the  city's  moral  conditions  which 
give  cause  for  anxiety.  At  the  Ex- 
position alone  the  manager  of  the 
employment  bureau  reported  to  the 


investigators  that  there  were  on  file 
in  his  office,  December  7,  between 
90,000  and  100,000  applications  for 
positions.  Of  these,  between  9,000 
and  10,000  are  women.  But  the  num- 
ber of  positions  for  women  to  be 
filled  directly  by  the  Exposition  au- 
thorities is  not  more  than  1,000. 

"  'Employment  bureaus  are  crowded 
with  applicants.  One,  for  example, 
which  has  kept  statistics  for  1913, 
stated  that  1,978  applications  were  re- 
ceived for  three  months,  September 
to  November,  1914,  as  compared  with 
824  in  1913,  while  the  number  of 
places  filled  in  1914  was  only  217.' 

"The  Social  Hygiene  Department 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  recently  distributed  broad- 
cast a  warning  to  girls  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  efforts  of  the  women  of 
San  Francisco  directed  against  com- 
mercialized vice  in  connection  with 
the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition,  and 
says:  'Every  girl  should  he  warned 
against  advertisements  of  positions 
in  San  Francisco,  for  every  place 
that  is  worth  while  will  be  taken,  and 
the  door  that  will  be  open  for  the 
strange  girl  will  be  the  door  that 
leads  to  perdition.' 

"  'The  papers  that  do  their  duty  to 
the  girlhood  of  the  nation  will  pub- 
lish the  warning,  and  women  of  every 
town  and  city  who  would  protect  the 
youth  of  the  land,  will  sound  the 
alarm,  and  caution  and  guard  the 
girls  of  their  neighborhood.' 

"The  moral  forces  which  are  en- 
deavoring to  support  the  authorities 
and  encourage  them  to  greater  effort 
find  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  di- 
rect their  endeavors  so  that  the  de- 
sired results  may  be  obtained  with- 
out injuring  the  attendance  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  Exposition's  won- 
derful presentation  of  progress  in 
every  field  of  human  endeavor.  A 
growing  sentiment  is,  however,  evi- 
dent in  many  parts  of  the  nation 
toward  voicing  a  general  protest 
against  any  failure  of  the  authorities 
and  citizens  of  California  to  safe- 
guard in  every  possible  way  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  visitors  to 
the  Exposition." 
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MINNESOTA   IS   GOING  DRY. 


Twenty-six  counties  of  Minnesota 
have  voted  dry  since  March  1,  when 
the  county  option  bill  was  signed  by 
Governor  Hammond.  Not  counting 
the  elections  of  June  14,  twenty-nine 
counties  have  voted  on  the  question, 
only  three  voting  wet,  the  dry  vote 
closing  250  saloons,  wiping  out  twen- 
ty-three wholesale  liquor  houses  and 
depriving  three  breweries  of  their 
markets. 

One  of  the  busiest  spots  in  Minne- 
sota is  the  office  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  which  has  led  in  the  coun- 
ties' cleansing  work,  under  direction 
of  its  state  superintendent.  Dr.  George 
B.  Safford.  And  the  league  looks  be- 
yond county  freedom  from  saloons 
to  a  dry  Minnesota.  Elections  are  to 
be  held  in  ten  counties  during  the 
next  four  weeks,  preliminary  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  contests  in 
the  counties  containing  Duluth  and 
St.  Paul,  and  it  is  already  freely  pre- 
dicted by  the  man  on  the  street  that 
Minneapolis,  with  its  350,000  popu- 
lation, and  the  whole  of  Hennepin 
County  will  drive  out  the  saloons 
when  the  county  takes  a  vote. 

From  The  Continent. 


WOULD  ANYBODY  BE  A  HUSS 
TODAY? 


What  lesson  shall  the  church  ap- 
propriate to  itself  from  the  semi-mil- 
lennial celebration  of  the  martyrdom 
of  John  Huss?  What  counsel  echoes 
over  from  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  burned  this  prototype  of  Pro- 
testants, to  the  twentieth  century, 
which  celebrates  him  among  the 
wisest,  noblest  and  strongest  of  man- 
kind? 

The  man  of  today  would  more 
likely  muse  thus  with  hiinself: 

"Of  course,  I  mustn't  be  too  posi- 
tive about  my  own  opinion.  Every 
man  makes  mistakes." 

And  to  his  antagonists  he  would 
most  probably  make  answer: 

"Well,  I  must  acknowledge  that 
you  people  seem  to  have  some  good 
arguments.  I'd  like  to  consider  them 
further,  and  you  can  depend  on  me 
not  to  make  trouble  meantime." 

Is  the  twentieth  century  sure  that 
it  has  any  men  who  would  stand  to 
be  burned  for  their  convictions  if 
anybody  tried  it? 

The  age  has  no  ruthless  Emperor 
Sigismund  to  condemn  a  Huss  to  the 
flames,  but  has  it  a  Huss  who  would 
not  fear  to  be  condemned? 

Huss  was  not  a  bigot,  nor  was  his 
martyrdom  a  mistaken  folly.  He  died 
for  a  real  truth,  with  a  clear  eye  see- 
ing it  and  a  clean  conscience  holding 
it  fast.  And  the  talisman  which  pre- 
served him  from  selling  his  soul  for 
some  trifling  and  fictitious  conceit 
was  a  saving  grace  still  open  to  men. 

Huss'  protecting  secret  was  that,  as 
Paul  would  have  put  it,  his  heart  was 
"enlarged"  toward  the  multitudes; 
he  craved  a  truth  which  would  com- 
fort the   many;   he  had  compassion 
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like  his  Master  on  sheep  having  nc 
shepherd. 

And  a  man  of  that  spirit  will  al 
ways  see  truth  worth  seeing  an( 
cling  to  truth  worth  holding. 

Bigots  are  the  only  men  who  cher- 
ish selfish  convictions — a  persuasion 
of  doctrine  calculated  to  uphold  an 
institution,  defend  a  philosophy,  sup- 
port a  tradition. 

Those  who  give  themselves  to  serve 
mankind  in  the  apostleship  of  some 
larger  truth  which  extends  its  power 
to  the  many  that  struggle  with  sin 
and  sorrow,  are  sanctified  by  the 
truth  they  love. 

They,  like  Christ,  consecrate  their 
lives  "a  ransom  for  many." 

From  The  Continent. 
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KEEP  OFF  THE  GRASS. 


How  bare  and  bald  the  city  is, 

Like  Grandpa's  head ; 
No  crinkly  trees  and  shining  lawns, 

But  bricks  instead. 

And  when  a  little  grass  appears 

And  tries  to  grow, 
Then,"K6ep  it  of?!"  a  sign  commands; 

They  hate  it  so  ! 

— Abbie  Farwell  Brown. 
From  "A  Pocketful  of  Posies." 


Phone  Douglas  2 
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Wm.  Wilson 

Dealer  in 

Paints,  Oils, Varnishes,  Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery  and  Hardware 

We  Give  National  Mileage  Coupons  with 
All  Cash  Purchases 


3831-33  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 


Chicago 


R.  Franz 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries  and 
Meats 

Fresh  Vegetables  and  Fruits  in  Season 
Telephone,  Douglas  7014 
732-734  East  39th  Street     -  Chicago 


TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR  THE 

LIBERAL   M I N I STRY 

Including  special  courses  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  Parish  Assistants, 
Sunday  School  Directors,  Headworkers  of 
Church  Settlements  and  Club  Leaders. 
Open  to  men  and  women.  Modern,  un- 
dogmatic,  scholarly,  practical.  Liberal 
scholarship  provisions,  including  two  sum- 
mer sessions  at  The  University  of  Chicago. 
Traveling  fellowship  yielding  $810.  Reli- 
gious  education  and  social  service  insti- 
tutes during  the  summer  quarter  open  to 
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OUR  ELEMENT 


A  wing  implies  the  air, 

From  fins  infer  the  sea. 
From  stealthy  tread,  the  lion's  lair; 

And  honey  means  the  bee. 

From  tides  we  learn  the  power 

Inherent  in  the  moon. 
The  golden  grain  denotes  the  shower 

At  morn  and  eve  and  noon. 

The  range  of  winds  is  wide. 
Space  they  must  have  to  fly. 

The  planet  with  his  sun  must  bide 
A  linked  unity. 

An  element,  a  cause 

All  things  in  nature  claim, — 
A  bound,  a  bourne,  abiding  laws, 

A  hope,  a  home,  an  aim; 

A  complement  is  given 

Throughout  creation  broad 

To  every  being  under  heaven: — 
Man's  element  is  God. 

— Mary  C.  Bishop. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  PAIN. 


Unto  the  Prison  House  of  Pain  none  willingly  repair — 

The  bravest  who  an  entrance  gain 
Reluctant  linger  there — 

For  pleasure,  passing  by  that  door,  stays  not  to  cheer  the 
sight. 

And  sympathy  but  muffles  sound  and  banishes  the  light. 

Yet  in  the  Prison  House  of  Pain  things  full  of  beauty 
blow — 

Like  Christmas  roses,  which  attain 
Perfection  'mid  the  snow — 

Love,  entering,  in  his  mild  warmth  the  darkest  shadows 
melt, 

And  often,  where  the  bush  is  deep,  the  waft  of  wings  is 
felt. 

Ah,  me!  the  Prison  House  of  Pain!— What  lessons  there 
are  bought! — 
Lessons  of  a  sublimer  strain 
Than  any  elsewhere  taught — 

Amid  its-  loneliness  and  gloom,  grave  meanings  grow 
more  clear. 

For  to  no  earthly  dwelling  place  seems  God  so  strangely 
near! 

— Florence  Earle  Coates. 
In  "Lyrics  of  Life,"  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


According  to  the  Christian  Conmiomvealth,  pub- 
lished in  London,  a  "Buddha  Day"  was  recently  cele- 
brated in  that  city  at  the  Buddhist  headquarters. 
Surely  the  message  of  him  who  "made  Asia  mild" 
and  for  the  promulgation  of  which  no  blood  has  ever 
been  shed  in  aggressive  warfare,  is  needed  in  these 
militant  days  and  among  those  belligerent  people. 
Perhaps  the  meaning  of  the  message  of  the  Nazarene 
which  has  been  lost  by  familiarity  and  deadening  re- 
iteration, may  be  discovered  in  the  unfamiliar,  guise 
of  the  mendicant  prince.  When  both  are  understood, 
the  world  will  be  startled  and  then  inspired  by  dis- 
covering the  identity  of  the  messages  and  the  funda- 
mental agreement  concerning  the  realities  of  the  spir- 
itual life  which  are  related  to  national  as  well  as  in- 
dividual well  being. 


"Must  the  Church  Be  Vulgar?"  is  the  pertinent 
question  asked  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Church  Federation,  as  quoted  in  the  Lit- 
erary Digest  for  June  19.  Doctor  Jefferson  seems  to 
distrust  the  habit  of  some  ministers  "to  work  their 
subjects  into  fantastic  forms,  adopt  the  methods  of 
hustling  promoters  and  convert  their  sermons  into 
theatrical  expressions  for  the  sake  of  making  an  im- 
pression on  hearts."  In  this  age  of  "yellow  jour- 
nalism," the  Doctor  is  not  surprised  that  we  should 
have  "yellow  evangelism."  Such  ministers  feel  that 
anything  that  draws  a  throng  or  makes  a  stir  is  justi- 
fied.   Surely  these  are  pertinent  and  timely  words. 


At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Theosophical  So- 
ciety, held  in  London,  there  was  an  attempt  to  inter- 
pret "the  moral  and  spiritual  issues  behind  the  war." 
Fundamentally  the  war  was  described  as  "the  con- 
test between  the  materialistic  interpretation  of  life  and 
the  spiritual."  "A  new  civilization  is  to  have  its  birth 
in  the  awakening  of  those  forces  which  belong  to 
the  spiritual  well  being  of  men."  Amen!  This  truth 
must  be  spoken  by  many  voices  using  many  dialects, 
and  they  will  all  hasten  the  time  when  "the  oneness 
of  the  human  race,  the  oneness  of  all  the  religions, 
the  unity  of  humanity,"  to  borrow  the  words  of  Abdul 
Baha  to  the  recent  Bahai  Congress  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  come. 


The  Continent  tells  us  that  President  Wilson's  com- 
mendation of  a  nation  that  is  "too  proud  to  fight" 
was  made  much  sport  of  in  London  and  that  for  a 
few  days  the  city  became  an  "uncomfortable  place 
for  Americans  because  of  the  jesting."  But  our 
Presbyterian  neighbor,  in  commenting  upon  the  same, 
wisely  says : 

Yet  it  is  worth  noting  that  when  the  necessity  for  taking 
a  brute  as  a  brute  does  arise,  when  human  reason  has  failed 
and  other  rational  beings  refuse  to  be  rational  or  to  accept 
rational  treatment,  there  is  always  a  strong  advantage  with 
the  man  who  has  refused  to  be  brutalized  himself,  or  with 
the  nation  that  is  too  proud  to  fight  until  every  way  of  the 
human  level  has  been  tried.  Christ  had  no  weapons  for  his 
own  defense;  he  could  not  stoop  to  brutal  measures.  But  in 
behalf  of  others,  for  righteousness  and  the  claims  of  God 
was  there  not  a  scourge  of  cords? 

Accepting  the  militants'  grim  resort  that  there  may 
come  a  time  when  the  nation  must  defend  itself  with 
powder,  ball  and  submarine,  even  then  its  strong  de- 
fense will  lie  with  those  who  have  been  disciplined  in 
the  school  of  peace,  made  heroic  and  efficient  in  shop 
and  on  farm.  The  best  training  possible  for  the  man- 
ual of  arms  in  times  of  necessity,  is  that  which  comes 
from  the  dextrous  handling  of  hoe  and  plane,  plumb 
line  and  compass,  yard-stick,  ledger  and  typewriter. 
These  assertions  are  justified  by  history. 


The  tireless  pastor  of  the  Emmanuel  Baptist 
Church  of  Chicago  has  less  faith  in  Unity  and  its 
message  than  we  have  in  Johnston  Myers,  who  is  just 
rounding  out  his  twenty  years  of  devoted  pastorate 
of  this  splendid  church.  As  it  seems  to  us.  Mr. 
Myers'  theology  is  obsolete  or  obsolescent.  He  has 
been  strangely  indifferent  to  the  results  of  modern 
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scholarship  and  painfully  dogmatic  in  his  conclusions. 
In  spite  of  this,  not  on  accovuit  of  it,  his  tireless  en- 
ergy, his  unflagging  stream  of  courage,  his  unselfish- 
ness, has  enabled  him  to  keep  the  church  growing 
in  the  "Twenty-second  Street  District,"  from  which 
so  many  churches  have  fled  because  of  the  "impos- 
sible locality,"  because  of  the  "moving  of  the  mem- 
bers farther  south,"  because  "there  is  nobody  left  in 
that  territory  to  keep  the  church  going ;"  his  has  been 
one  of  the  busiest,  livest  and,. in  its  way,  one  of  the 
most  helpful  churches  in  the  city.  According  to  the 
SfaJidard,  the  organ  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Chi- 
cago, the  membership  under  Dr.  Myers'  administra- 
tion has  grown  from  800  to  2,500 ;  its  working  force 
now  consists  of  fourteen  salaried  members,  includ- 
ing two  secretaries,  two  janitors,  three  missionaries, 
a  matron  and  a  general  superintendent  of  buildings ; 
it  sustains  four  missions,  it  is  open  seven  days  in  the 
week  and  all  parts  of  the  spacious  building  are  con- 
stantly used.  It  has,  as  might  have  been  expected 
in  that  territory,  given  over  100,000  free  meals  to 
hungry  people  during  the  last  year,  it  has  distributed 
tons  of  clothing.  But  he  also  has  held  on  the  average 
thirty-five  religious  services  every  week.  Here  is  the 
church  that  did  not  run  away  from  its  task  and  is 
the  admiration  and  the  holy  envy  of  its  whilom  neigh- 
bors who  have  followed  their  rich  members  south- 
ward and  are  still  living,  as  the  hymn  book  says,  at  a 
"poor,  dying  rate."  It  is  not  the  orthodox  theology 
or  doctrinal  confidences  that  explains  this  splendid 
center  of  power  and  source  of  pleasure,  but  the  de- 
termination to  apply  religion,  to  put  piety  to  work, 
to  embody  the  gospel.  Let  other  city  churches  take 
note! 

A  shelf-worn,  dusty,  faded,  little  paper-covered 
pamphlet,  6  by  4  inches,  lies  before  us  which  bears  on 
its  title  page,  "Hymns  for  Theists,  Collected  by  E.  P. 
Powell,  published  by  the  Independent  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Utica,  N.  Y."  It  bears  no  date  but  it  must 
carry  us  back  nearly  forty  years  to  the  time  when 
our  friend  E.  P.  Powell,  whose  memorial  appeared  in 
a  recent  number  of  Unity,  was  still  in  the  active  min- 
istry. It  is  a  modest  collection  of  a  hundred  and 
fourteen  hymns,  most  of  them  familiar,  and  now 
evailable  in  most  of  the  standard  collections  of  hymns 
made  for  the  use  of  liberal  churches.  At  this  dis- 
tance one  can  see  that  the  preaching  and  not  the  sing- 
ing instinct,  was  the  dominant  force  directing  the 
collector's  hand.  Tennyson  and  Whittier  and  Ade- 
laide Proctor  have  been  forced  into  the  service  with- 
out asking  leave  of  the  musicians.  The  collector  has 
modestly  slipped  in  four  or  five  of  his  own  composi- 
tions, none  of  which  perhaps  have  been  able  to  pass 
beyond  the  limitations  of  this  collection.  The  collec- 
tion has  become  a  curiosity  and  has  only  archeolog- 


ical  interest  to  the  hymnologist,  but  the  word  of  i)re- 
face  is  still  interesting  and  significant.  It  may  well 
be  laid  before  every  Committee  whose  business  it  is 
to  compile  a  hymn-book  for  the  future.  Nothing  is 
niore  significant  in  connection  with  organized  reli- 
gion than  the  recognition  of  these  principles  on  the 
part  of  hymn-book  makers,  the  advance  made  along 
these  lines  by  all  the  churches  when  they  come  to 
sing.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  wont  to  say  "there 
is  no  heresy  in  the  hymn-book."  Had  he  lived  to  this 
day  he  would  be  delighted  to  note  how  rapidly  the 
hymn-books  are  being  expurgated  of  obsolete  the- 
ology, the  other-worldliness  and  the  pious  damnations 
that  used  to  characterize  the  old  collecters.  Unity  is 
glad  to  give  our  old  friend  and  colleague  editorial 
space  to  speak  to  a  larger  audience  the  words  writ- 
ten over  thirty-five  years  ago,  but  which  are  timely 
iiud  prophetic : 

"This  collection  of  Hymns  includes  a  fair  number  of  such  . 
religious  songs  as  express  or  imply  the  purely  Theistic  con- 
ception of  God.  Care  has  been  taken  to  exclude  such  as  are 
burdened  with  other-worldliness,  or  with  backward-looking 
into  a  region  of  ecclesiastical  mythology.  Equal  care  has 
been  exercised  to  avoid  such  verse  as  implies  that  dissatis- 
faction expressed  for  this  life,  or  yearning  for  another,  con- 
stitutes an  element  of  piety.  The  true  life,  here  sung,  is  that 
of  an  immediate  and  daily  walk  with  God;  the  child  with 
the  father,  full  of  trust,  hope  and  gratitude. 

"Recognizing  the  present  life  as  not  a  pilgrimage,  but  as  the 
real  home  of  the  soul :  man  as  no  way  fallen,  but  as  the  very 
hopeful  child  of  God;  the  world  as  no  way  an  evil  thing, 
but  as  the  good  gift  of  God;  these  hymns  sing  along  our 
way  in  church  and  in  field,  at  prayer  and  at  work,  helping  us 
to  that  peace  which  comes  only  by  an  honorable  discharge 
of  our  daily  duties." 


Bryan 


The  reason  offered  for  the  recent  Secretary  of 
State's  withdrawing  from  the  Cabinet,  because  he  could 
not  sign  the  second  state  paper  sent  to  Germany,  which 
was  a  much  milder  document,  touched  with  a  more 
pacific  spirit  than  the  first  one  which  he  did  sign, 
hardly  seems  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  drastic  step 
taken.  It  could  not  help  being  a  serious  and  an  un- 
deserved embarrassment  to  President  Wilson,  whose 
position,  at  best,  is  a  most  trying  one  and  his  conduct 
and  attitude  under  severest  analysis,  is  one  of  com- 
mendable dignity,  consistency  and  power. 

This  act  of  Mr.  Bryan  is  one  more  of  the  many  il- 
lustrations of  his  capacity  for  blundering,  judging 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  politician,  or  even  the 
astute  statesman. 

Still  W.  J.  Bryan  is  the  bryan  who  has  been  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  three  times,  who  made 
one  president  and  has  helped  uninake  several  and  is, 
even  now,  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with,  not  only  in 
the  politics  of  the  Democratic  Party  but  also  in  the 
future  development  of  the  country.  He  is  the  lay- 
man who  persists  in  preaching,  and  who,  while  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  orators  on  the  American  platform 
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today,  has  projected  his  personality  far  beyond  the 
widest  reach  of  his  tongue  or  pen.  No  man  in  public 
life  has  been  more  persistently  cartooned  and  buf- 
fooned than  Mr.  Bryan.  No  man  has  been  more  of- 
ten successfully  "refuted"  and  mercilessly  ridiculed. 
]|  has  been  quite  safe  for  every  editor,  from  the 
penny-a-liner  reporters  on  flippant  dailies  to  the  stately 
"bosses"  in  state  and  national  affairs,  to  "dispose"  of 
Mr.  Bryan.  Still  he  is  a  man  respected  by  his  neigh- 
bo  rs  and  honored  in  many  ways  by  people  who  are 
neither  foolish  nor  corrupt.  How  is  this  gigantic 
paradox  in  American  public  life  to  be  explained  ? 

First,  because  of  his  transparent  honesty.  His 
thinking  may  be  illogical,  even  incoherent,  but  he  says 
Avhat  he  thinks  and  says  it  forcibly.  His  thinking  may 
not  be  "consistent,"  he  has  apparently  changed  his 
mind  many  times.  He  has  taken  back  his  own  words 
with  a  frankness  that  commands  the  respect  of  his 
opponents.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  Bryan,  it  must 
ever  remain  true  that  he  has  carried  his  heart  upon 
his  sleeve  for  the  American  people.  He  has  done 
much  honest  thinking  on  high  questions  and  has  re- 
ported the  same  with  phenomenal  frankness  and 
power. 

In  the  second  place,  he  has  been  right,  as  we  think, 
on  four  out  of  five  great  questions,  not  only  in  Amer- 
ican politics  but  also  in  the  civilization  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  which  has  been  so  severely  tried  and 
has  been  found  so  profoundly  wanting.  He  has  been 
on  the  minority  side  of  these  movements  which  are 
steadily  moving  forward  into  the  majority,  namely: 
the  woman  question,  the  drink  question,  the  war  ques- 
tion and,  perhaps,  so  far  as  any  man  can  be  right 
in  a  partisan  way,  on  the  tariff'  question,  a  question 
with  which  only  a  non-partisan,  long  continued,  ex- 
pert commission  can  properly  grapple.  There  is  but 
one  other  question  of  great  importance  concerning 
which  this  great  commoner  has  not  spoken  with  what 
would  seem  his  characteristic  promptness,  bluntness 
and  apparent  indifference  to  consequences,  and  that 
i>  the  irrepressible  race  question  and  prejudice  of 
color. 

A\'hat  the  future  place  of  Bryan  in  American  poli- 
tics will  be  does  not  appear.  He  has  so  often  suc- 
cessfully "Killed  Himself!"  according  to  the  consen- 
sus of  editors,  that  it  would  be  rash  to  predict  that 
after  this  one  more  effectual  case  of  political  suicide 
he  is  to  remain  dead. 

There  are  plenty  of  editors  to  dispose  of  Bryan, 
plenty  of  reformers  to  distrust  him,  plenty  of  shyster 
politicians  and  well  ordered  bosses  to  throw  stones 
at  him.  Unity  prefers  to  admire  his  frankness,  to 
recognize  his  power,  which  has  in  it  a  large  element 
of  honest  thinking,  forcibly  stated,  concerning-  cur- 
rent problems  which  are  themselves  shifting,  chang- 
ing, growing  problems. 


Deploring  whatever  of  embarrassment  his  recent 
action  may  have  brought  to  an  administration  that 
deserves  to  be  steadied  and  strengthened  by  all  the 
peace  loving  citizens  it  possesses,  we  persist  in  believ- 
ing still  in  both  Bryan  and  Wilson.  They  are,  both  of 
them,  now  standing  in  the  haze,  but  when  the  mist 
is  lifted  it  will  be  found  that  William  Jennings  Bryan's 
uncompromising  attitude  against  militarism,  his  belief 
that  the  safety  of  the  United  States  lies  in  its  un- 
armed power,  that  there  is  an  irreconcilable  antag- 
onism between  the  reign  of  the  bullet  and  the  reign  of 
the  ballot,  that  justice  and  reason  applied  to  inter- 
national aft'airs  and  administered  by  competent  courts 
and  international  officials  have  need  of  few  battle- 
ships ;  that  the  peace  of  nations,  aye,  the  safety  of  the 
United  States,  is  not  to  come  through  submarines  or 
aeroplanes  charged  with  destruction,  but  by  neutraliz- 
ing the  air  and  water,  internationalizing  all  ports, 
canals  and  narrow  passages,  the  re-writing  of  the  in- 
ternational code,  supplanting  the  old  theory  of  the 
antagonism  of  interests  as  being  the  normal  relations 
of  nations  by  the  new  theory  of  the  community  of  in- 
terests and  preserving  the  sanctity  of  the  present 
boundaries  subject  only  to  the  changes  demanded  by 
the  will  of  the  people  is  still  prophetic,  standing  for 
things  that  are  to  be. 

Bryan  is  still  a  man  to  be  watched!  He  has  not 
spoken  his  last  word  and  it  is  not  time  to  speak  the 
last  word  about  him ! 


The  Books  We  Read 


The  free  libraries  tempt  us  to  reach  too  much,  and 
oblige  us  to  read  too  hastily;  and  herein  the  harm 
lies.  We  are  in  danger  through  them  of  spoilinp-  our 
literary  digestion,  and  becoming  a  nation  of  mental 
dyspeptics.  Our  excessive  reading  may  be  a  vice,  or 
a  mania ;  it  is  certainly  a  disease. 

The  way  to  health  is  through  the  ownership  of  the 
books  we  read,  and  books  are  now  so  cheap  that  hardly 
anyone  who  really  loves  them  need  deny  himself  the 
fine  rapture  of  feeling  them  his.  A  book  borrowed, 
whether  from  a  public  or  a  private  source,  is  always 
a  burden.  You  must  think  about  returning  it,  under 
penalty  of  money  or  remorse.  But  a  book  bought  is  a 
liberation  of  the  soul  from  all  sordid  anxieties  con- 
cerning it,  and  an  enlargement  of  mind  such  as  a  bor- 
rowed book  can  never  be.  If  you  borrow  books  you 
are  in  danger  of  borrowing  more  than  you  can  read ; 
but  you  are  never  in  danger  of  buying  more  books 
than  you  can  read,  unless  you  buy  them  for  show,  in 
which  case  you  cannot  really  own  them ;  for  there  is 
this  peculiarity  in  the  ownership  of  books,  that  the 
purchase  is  not  completed  till  you  have  read  them. 
Then,  when  you  have  them  in  your  heart  and  your 
liead,  you  may  put  them  on  your  shelf,  secure  that, 
whatever  misfortune  befalls  you,  your  property  in  them 
cannot  be  wholly  alienated. 

Harper's  "Easy  Chair." 
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WILLIAM  JAMES 

As  He  May  Be  Known  By  Those  Who  Never 
Met  Him 

By  EDWIN  ALFRED  RUMBALL 


{Continued) 

In  1884  William  James  publishes  his  first  book,  not 
on  Psychology  nor  Philosophy,  but  on  "The  Literary 
Remains  of  Henry  James ;  Edited  with  an  Introduc- 
tion."   Mr.  Putman  says  of  his  first  book :  "All  those 
who  wish  to  gain  insight  into  the  evolution  of  Prof. 
James's  mind,  by  noting  the  influences  that  were 
early  at  work  upon  him,  should  read  th.is  admirable 
volume.    The  theology  there  defended  is  sufficiently 
simple  and  sufiiciently  well  adapted  for  men's  needs 
to  have  commanded  James's  respect,  and  both  the 
character  of  the  sentiments  and  the  splendid  language 
of  the  father  strongly  reminded  one  of  the  son's 
thought  and  style."    While  speaking  of  the  father's 
religion,  we  may  keep  ourselves  reminded  at  this 
point,  that  throughout  all  this  period  of  his  life  Wil- 
liam James  was  a  fairly  regular  attendant  at  Apple- 
ton  Chapel  in  the  Harvard  Yard.    Apart  from  the 
indirect  service  which  the  teachings  of  this  man  have 
rendered  to  religion  and  religiousness  in  the  world, 
there  appears  to  have  been  in  him  more  than  is  usu- 
ally supposed  of  real  personal  faith  that  directly  went 
forth  from  him  in  helpfulness.    In  a  few  words  at 
the  funeral  of  a  dear  friend,  he  said,  "Good-bye,  then, 
old  friend,  in  that  wider  world  of  being,  of  which 
this  little  world  of  being  forms  so  infinitesimal  a  part, 
we  may  be  sure  that  our  spirits  and  their  missions 
here  will  continue  in  some  way  to  be  represented, 
and  that  ancient  human  loves  will  never  lose  their 
own."    For  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  blighting 
efifect  of  his  Pragmatism  on  religion  by  those  who 
cannot  be  said  to  have  appreciated  the  depth  of 
James's  views  of  it,  there  is  much  in  it  that  has  given 
and  yet  will  give  new  vigor  and  fresh  youth  to  the 
religion  of  men  and  women.    No  better  title  has  ever 
been  given  to  him  than  "William  James  :  Life-Helper." 
"I  confess  that  I  do  not  see,"  he  writes,  "why  the 
very  existence  of  an  invisible  world  may  not  in  part 
depend  on  the  personal  response  which  anyone  of 
us  may  make  to  the  religious  appeal.    God  hfmself 
may  draw  vital  energy  and  increase  of  very  being 
from  our  fidelity.    For  my  part,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  sweat  and  blood  and  tragedy  of  this  life  mean,  if 
they  mean  anything  short  of  this."    He  tried  up  to  the 
very  last, — read  his  books  and  hear  what  his  friends 
say, — to  help  men  think  that  they  had  a  right  to 
believe  in  immortality  if  they  cared  to,  that  science 
could  not  say  them  nay,  even  if  it  could  not  affirm." 

In  the  year  1890,  when  he  was  forty-eight  years 
old,  he  published  the  book  that  first  gave  him  his 
world-wide  reputation  and  gave  him  the  permanent 
place  that  he  will  always  hold  in  the  history  of  Psy- 
chology. It  was  written  for  the  most  part  during  a 
trip  to  Europe,  and  on  publication  it  proved  to  be  an 
immense  success.  There  was  recognition  everywhere 
of  its  great  value.  The  English  Psychologist  wrote, 
"Prof.  James,  a  true  American,  for  all  his  European 
sympathies,  has  done  'the  big  thing.'  "  James  seemed 
to  be  as  much  surprised  as  anyone.  He  had  not  taken 
special  pains,  he  said,  to  make  a  monumental  work. 


Two  years  later  he  issued  the  "Briefer  Psychology," 
thereby  spreading  in  this  country  the  reputation  which 
he  now  possessed  among  the  scholars  of  Europe.  The 
little  essay  on  "Habit"  has  become  a  classic  and  has 
been  issued  separately. 

One  of  the  results  of  his  book-making  that  must 
have  pleased  and  helped  him  was  the  financial  returns. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  scientific  writers  whose  works 
were  a  source  of  revenue.  On  the  income  from  the 
"Psychology"  and  "The  Talks  to  Teachers"  he  made 
several  trips  to  Europe. 

If  we  keep  to  any  kind  of  chronology  in  this  article 
we  ought  to  mention  at  this  point  that  in  March,  1890, 
there  appeared  in  Scribncr's  Magazine  his  article  on 
"What  Psychical  Research  has  Accomplished,"  or 
rather  part  of  it  appeared  in  this  magazine,  and  part 
two  years  later  in  the  Foniin,  and  a  third  part  was 
made  of  the  material  which  he  used  in  his  presidential 
address  before  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  in 
1896.  Then  in  1891  his  "Moral  Philosopher  and  the 
Moral  Life"  appeared  in  the  International  Journal  of 
Ethics.  It  had  previously  been  delivered  before  the 
Yale  Philosophical  Society. 

In  1892  we  find  him  and  his  family  in  Florence  for 
the  winter  after  having  spent  the  summer  in  Switz- 
erland. He  thus  amusingly  describes  their  house- 
keeping in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Putman : 

"If  we  can  escape  freezing  this  winter  the  retrospect  next 
spring  will  doubtless  be  a  good  one.  Our  apartment  is  snug, 
clean  and  sunny,  and  though  devoid  of  every  'domestic  con- 
venience' except  one  stop-cock  and  a  hearth  in  the  kitchen 
some  ten  feet  by  six,  it  seems  a  place  in  which  housekeeping 
can  go  on.  Our  cook,  Raphaello,  with  whom  we  converse 
by  means  of  raw  Latin  roots  without  terminations  seems 
nevertheless  to  grasp  our  meanings  and  evolve  very  savory 
dinners  out  of  the  nudity  of  his  workshop.  I  ought  to  say 
tliat  we  have  a  big  Bernese  governess,  who  looks  like  Luther 
in  his  more  corpulent  days,  and  knowing  more  Italian  than 
we  do,  has  been  quite  useful  as  an  interpretess.  But  her 
appetites  are  ungovernable,  she  has  no  tact  and  we  shall  have 
little  use  for  her  when  the  boys  go  to  school,  so  we  shall 
say  farewell  and  give  her  a  recommendation  to  some  full- 
blooded  family." 

So  far  we  have  said  very  little  about  his  children. 
This  man,  without  autobiography  or  biography  at  pres- 
ent, has  very  little  to  tell.  The  only  book  which  seems 
to  mention  them  is  the  "Principles  of  Psychology," 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  written  about  twelve 
years  after  his  marriage.  Again  and  again  we  are 
made  to  think  of  Darwin's  volume  on  the  study  of 
emotion  in  men  and  animals,  from  the  many  refer- 
ences which  show  that  he  also  studied  and  experi- 
mented with  his  babies.  Here,  for  example,  is  the 
story  of  one  such  experiment.  It  appears  in  the 
chapter  on  Instinct,  and  is  in  illustration  of  his  belief 
that  the  fear  of  vermin  ripens  gradually.  In  proof 
thereof  he  says : 

"I  gave  a  live  frog  once  to  a  child  of  my  own  at  the  age 
of  from  six  to  eight  months,  and  again  when  he  was  a  year 
and  a  half  old.  The  first  time  he  seized  it  promptly,  and 
holding  it  in  spite  of  its  struggling,  at  last  got  its  head  into 
its  mouth.  He  then  let  it  crawl  up  his  breast,  and  get  upon 
his  face,  without  showing  alarm.  But  the  second  time,  al- 
though he  had  seen  no  frog  and  heard  no  story  of  a  frog 
meanwhile,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  induce  him  to  touch 
it.  Another  child  a  year  old,  eagerly  took  some  very  large 
spiders  into  his  hand.  At  present  he  is  afraid,  but  has  been 
exposed  meanwhile  to  the  teachings  of  the  nursery." 

He  goes  on  to  tell  of  his  baby  girl  of  eight  months 
showing  no  fear  of  a  pug  dog,  but  developing  a  great 
fear  afterward.  In  quite  a  few  passages  of  this  first 
great  book  of  his,  reference  to  his  children  may  be 
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found.  In  the  chapter  on  Perception,  where  he  tries 
to  show  that  every  new  experience  must  be  disposed 
of  under  some  old  head,  his  illustration  is  from  his 
child  of  two,  who  called  his  first  orange  a  ball,  his 
first  eggs,  potatoes,  and  l)is  first  folding  pocket  cork- 
screw "bad  scissors." 

Either  before  going  to  Florence  or  on  his  return 
he  was  asked  by  the  Harvard  corporation  to  give  a 
few  lectures  on  Psychology  to  the  teachers  of  Cam- 
bridge. These  were  afterward,  in  1899,  published  in 
book  form  under  the  now  familiar  title  of  "Talks  to 
Teachers."  During  this  same  busy  year  of  1892  he 
found  time  to  issue  the  "Briefer  Psychology  as  a 
text  book.  At  this  time  also  he  gave  up  the  director- 
ship of  the  Psychological  Laboratory  and  began  to 
show  growing  interest  in  general  philosophy  and  less 
in  experimental  psychology. 

The  years  pass  very  quickly  after  each  other  now, 
so  far  as  data  is  concerned  at  the  disposal  of  one  who 
never  met  William  James.    In  1893  he  received  his 
first  foreign  degree,  that  from  Padua,  which  we  noted 
above.    Two  years  later  we  have  the  appearance  of 
his  address  on  "Is  Life  Worth  Living?"  which  was 
first  given  before  the  Harvard  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  after 
being  published  later  in  the  International  Journal  of 
Ethics,  Mr.  S.  B.  Weston  issued  it  as  a  pocket  volume. 
The  year  following,  1896,  he  gives  his  famous  essay 
on  "The  Will  to  Believe"  before  the  Philosophical 
Clubs  of  Yale  and  Brown  universities,  and  in  June 
it  is  published  in  the  Nezv  World.    It  seems  to  have 
been  published  the  following  year  with  other  essays. 
During  1896  he  also  gave  the  Shaw  Oration  in  the 
Boston  Music  Hall,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Shaw  monu- 
ment, which  can  be  read  today  in  his  "Memories  and 
Studies."    The  first  lecture  printed  in  this  volume, 
on  Louis  Agassiz,  was  given  this  year.    In  1898  came 
the  Ingersoll  lecture  on  "Immortality."  In  1899,  when 
"Talks  to  Teachers"  is  published,  we  become  first 
aware  of  his  seriously  impaired  health,  due,  it  is  said, 
in  the  first  place  to  over-exertion  in  the  Adirondacks. 
A  weakness  of  his  heart  made  it  needful  for  him  to 
secure  a  leave  of  absence  from  Harvard  during  the 
years  of  1899  to  1901.    It  was  at  .this  time  that  he 
went  to  Nauheim,  to  which  Mr.  Putman  made  refer- 
ence earlier.    From  this  time  on  till  he  retired  from 
Harvard,  he  was  never  able  to  give  again  more  than 
a  single  course  a  year,  and  it  is  said  that  even  this 
was  done  with  a  "keen  sense  of  his  physical  limita- 
tions."   Yet  for  all  this,  it  must  appear  to  the  mass 
of  men  that  his  really  productive  period  began  with 
this  year.    Leisure  from  regular  professorial  duties 
gave  him  time  for  more  reading  and  writing,  and 
thus  so  far  as  the  non-collegiate  world  went,  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  busier  than  ever.    In  1899  he  was 
called  to  give  the  Gififord  Lectures  in  Edinburgh,  but 
his  health  forbade  his  accepting  at  that  time;  but  it 
did  not  forbid  his  preparation  of  the  lectures,  so  for 
a  whole  year  he  was  busy  on  the  data  which  was  to 
form  the  book  which,  next  to  his  "Principles  of  Psy- 
chology," or  perhaps  even  equally  with  it,  was  to 
make  his  reputation  lasting:   "The  Varieties  of  Re- 
ligious Experience."    Those  who  have  read  the  book 
wiW  remember  the  vast  amount  of  material  from  all 
manner  of  sources  that  he  gathered  together.  One 
of  the  things  to  which  attention  ought  to  be  called, 
so  characteristic  is  it  of  him,  is  the  honest  and  modest 
way  he  had  of  acknowledging  his  debts  to  other  men 
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and  books.    A  long  preface,  full  of  the  usual  literary 
acknowledgments,  does  not  satisfy  this  man.  An 
efifective  illustration  taken  from  Guido  Reni's  picture 
of  St.  Michael  in  the  Louvre  has  the  following  foot- 
note:    "I  owe  this  allegorical  illustration  to  my  la- 
mented colleague  and  friend,  Charles  Carroll  Ever- 
ett."   All  of  his  works  are  the  same  in  this  respect: 
"The  Crillon  quotation  on  page  62  is  due  to  Mr.  W. 
M.  Salter,  who  employed  it  in  a  similar  manner  in 
the  Index  for  August  24,  1882;  and  the  dream  meta- 
phor on  page  174  is  a  reminiscence  of  some  novel  of 
George  Sands, — I  forget  which,- — read  by  me  some 
thirty  years  ago."    Most  of  us  would  acknowledge 
our  indebtedness  for  some  bright  passage  or  position 
advocated,  but  when  William  James  quotes  from  the 
"Life  and  Journal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henry  Alline  of 
Boston,"  he  has  to  add  as  a  footnote:  "I  owe  my 
acquaintance  with  this  book  to  my  colleague.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rand."    If  he  found  a  very  good  example 
of  something  he  was  teaching,  he  would  write  for 
permission  to  print  it,  even  though  he  was  not  intend- 
ing to  mention  names.    ""Here  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample," he  writes  in  his  chapter  on  'The  Sick  Soul,' 
for  permission  to  print  which  I  have  to  thank  the 
sul¥erer." 

In  1892  he  was  able  to  deliver  his  Gififord  Lectures, 
and  by  the  originality  of  his  method  and  the  impor- 
tance of  his  presentation  of  religious  facts,  he  found 
himself  a  leader  of  religious  thinkers  and  his  name 
possessing  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of  re- 
ligious thought.  Probably  the  feature  which  average 
men  and  women  will  remember  longest  of  this  book 
is  the  successful  manner  in  which  he  uses  all  kinds 
of  religious  experience,  and  gives  to  the  most  obscure 
saints  and  to  cranks  who  would  never  have  been 
heard  of  the  full  recognition  which  their  experience 
seems  to  warrant.  Prof.  Royce  says,  "World-re- 
nowned saints  of  the  historic  church  receive  his  hearty 
sympathy;  but  they  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  in 
his  esteem  with  many  an  obscure  and  ignorant  re- 
vivalist, with  faith  healers,  with  poets,  with  sages, 
with  heretics,  with  men  that  wander  about  in  all  sorts 
of  sheep  skins  and  goat  skins,  with  chance  corre- 
spondents of  his  own,  with  whomsoever  you  will,  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  and  is  not  worthy,  but  who, 
by  inner  experience,  had  obtained  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 

James  is  always  a  sharer  of  his  feasts  and  his 
friends.  If  a  new  book  comes  to  his  notice  and  it 
is  worth  while,  he  wants  to  draw  atention  to  it.  When 
Boutroux  came  to  this  country  and  his  lectures  at 
Harvard  were  not  well  attended,  the  fact  becomes  an 
article  by  James  in  The  Nation.  In  1895  he  quotes 
from  a  book  called  "The  Flaw  of  Supremacy,"  by 
one  Paul  Benjamin  Blood  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  He 
is  used  again  in  his  Gififord  Lectures,  and  then,  in 
case  the  world  should  still  ignore  this  writer  and  for- 
get his  originality,  he  must  write  about  him  in  the 
Hibbert  Journal  a  few  months  before  his  death.  It 
was  this  same  spirit  of  modest  and  generous  inter- 
est in  others  that  helped  to  lead  him  toward  the  end 
of  his  life  to  almost  call  a  younger  man, — Henri 
Bergson,— his  master.  The  simple  blunt  fact  of  hu- 
man life  always  gave  value  and  importance  to  men 
and  women  in  the  eyes  of  James  ;  his  democratic  heart 
could  not  give  any  importance  to  the  more  frequently 
mentioned  superficial  distinctions.     Once  in  earlier 
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days,  in  X'ienna,  he  says  that  he  had  a  feeHng  of  awe 
and  reverence  in  looking  at  the  peasant  women  in 
from  tlie  country,  on  their  business  at  the  market 
for  the  day : 

"Old  hags,  many  of  them  were  dried  and  brown  and 
wrinkled,  kerchiefed  and  short-petticoated.  with  thick  wool 
stockings  on  their  bony  shanks,  stinnping  through  the  glit- 
tering thoroughfares,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the 
left,  bent  on  duty,  envying  nothing,  humble  hearted  and  re- 
mote;— and  yet.  at  bottom,  when  you  came  to  think  of  it, 
bearing  the  whole  faliric  of  the  splendors  and  corruptions 
of  that  city  on  their  laborious  backs.  For  where  would  any 
of  it  had  been  without  their  unremitting  and  unrewarded 
toil  in  the  fields.  And  so  with  us,  not  our  generals  and 
poets.  I  thought,  but  to  the  Italian  and  Hungarian  laborers 
in  the  subway  rather  ought  the  monuments  of  gratitude  and 
reverence  of  a  city  like  Boston  to  be  reared." 

With  an  uncommon  though  true  scientific  spirit,  it 
has  been  well  remarked,  WilHam  James  was  unwilling 
to  treat  lightly  any  data  whatever  which  might  seem 
to  have  any  significance. 

We  are  now  treating  of  tlie  days  within  six  years 
of  his  death.  From  this  time  on  he  was  a  kind  of 
philosopher  at  large,  giving  addresses  and  writing 
many  articles,  some  of  them  of  the  popular  kind  that 
found  willing  readers  all  over  the  English  speaking 
world.  In  1903  Harvard  gave  him  his  LL.D,  though 
only  three  months  previously  he  had  written  his  pro- 
test against  degrees  in  the  Hanard  Monthly.  His 
speech  at  the  dinner  on  the  day  on  which  he  received 
the  honor  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  "The  true  Har- 
vard." he  told  them,  "was  the  invisible  Harvard  in 
the  souls  of  her  more  truth  seeking  and  independent 
and  often  solitary  sons.  .  .  .  The  day  when  Harvard 
will  stamp  a  single  hard  and  fast  type  of  character 
upon  her  children,  will  be  that  of  her  downfall.  Our 
imdisciplinables  are  our  proudest  product." 

The  important  dates  from  now  on  include  such 
scholastic  events  as  the  following:  In  1904  he  gave 
the  address  on  "Peace"  at  the  International  Peace 
Congress ;  in  May  of  this  year  an  address  on  Francis 
Boott  in  Harvard  Chapel ;  in  July,  his  article  on  Her- 
bert Spencer's  Autobiography  appears  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  In  1905  we  find  him  again  in  Italy,  and  to 
this  same  year  belongs  his  article  in  McClure's  on 
Thomas  Davidson,  which  was  probably  written  while 
he  was  at  Nauheim,  for  his  first  intimation  of  the 
death  of  his  friend  comes  to  him  in  a  copy  of  the 
Paris  edition  of  The  Nezv  York  Herald.  Having  re- 
cruited his  health  by  his  stay  in  Europe,  he  comes 
home  to  take  up  the  work  of  Acting  Professor  of 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  in  California.  The  ad- 
dress that  he  gave  at  that  university  on  Founder's 
Day  can  be  now  read  in  his  "Memories  and  Studies." 
While  here,  of  course,  he  experienced  the  terrible 
earthquake,  to  which  reference  was  made  earlier  in 
this  writing.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  on  the 
28th  of  December,  as  the  President  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Association,  he  gave  his  somewhat  fa- 
mous address  on  the  "Energies  of  Men."  It  spread 
from  coast  to  coast  by  word  of  mouth  and  printed 
page,  and  everywhere  men  and  women  began  to  take 
new  courage  and  hope  in  life.  The  address  was  after- 
ward reprinted,  with  some  slight  alterations,  in  The 
.  linerican  Magazine.  But  in  1907  his  name  was  again 
being  heard  on  the  lips  of  men  who  had  not  taken 
thought  of  him  before,  for  at  this  time  he  began  his 
Lowell  Lectures  on  Pragmatism.  They  were  repeated 
at  Columbia  University  and  then  published.  This  same 
year  he  retired  from  Harvard  University.  Attending 


this  retirement,  a  subscription  was  started  to  place  his 
portrait  on  the  walls  of  the  college.  A  dinner  was 
held  some  three  years  later  in  the  house  of  Prof. 
James  to  celebrate  its  completion.  The  painting  was 
by  Miss  Ellen  Emmett  of  New  York,  and  it  can  be 
seen  today  in  the  Faculty  Room  of  University  Hall. 
His  address  on  the  "Social  Value  of  the  College  Bred" 
was  given  in  November  of  this  year  before  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  American  Alumni  and  was  afterward 
l)ublished  jn  McClure's  Magazine.  In  the  spring  of 
1908  he  is  again  abroad  giving  the  Hibbert  Lectures 
at  Oxford  University,  which  were  afterward  pub- 
lished as  "The  Pluralistic  Universe."  But  all  through 
1907.  in  the  midst  of  much  pain  and  suffering",  he  was 
kept  busy  with  letters  and  articles  defending  and  ex- 
plaining his  book  on  "Pragmatism."  Many  of  these 
letters  and  articles  were  gathered  together  about  this 
time  and  published  under  the  title  of  "The  Meaning 
of  Truth :  A  Sequel  to  Pragmatism."  But  the  days 
were  getting  fewer  and  he  knew  it,  for  he  had  fol- 
lowed with  care  all  the  progress  of  his  disease  and 
knew  how  dangerous  a  condition  his  life  was  in.  But 
he  still  had  articles  in  the  magazines.  The  American 
Magaci)ic  now  printed  his  "Final  Impressions  of  a 
Psychical  Researcher."  He  was  sure  that  his  twenty- 
five  years  of  interest  in  the  subject  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  The  Association  for  International  Conciliation 
asked  him  to  give  them  an  article  on  Peace,  which  shall 
gather  up  some  of  his  best  and  most  important  views 
on  the  subject,  and  he  writes  the  essay,  so  well  known 
now,  "The  Moral  Equivalent  of  War.'  The  begin- 
nings of  his  thought  along  this  kind  of  emphasis  will 
be  seen  by  his  readers  in  his  "Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience,"  where  he  makes  the  vow  of  poverty  a 
moral  equivalent.  McClure's  and  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  both  published  this  essay  afterward.  Llis 
last  article  was  on  Paul  Benjamin  Blood,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Hibbert  Journal.  With  all  these  last 
things  appearing,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  his  philo- 
sophical friends  should  get  after  him,  to  have  him 
write  a  careful  and  systematic  work  on  Philosophy 
as  he  had  done  years  previously  on  Psychology,  and 
during  his  last  months  this  was  his  constant  work. 
For  several  years  he  had  cherished  the  idea  of  doing 
this,  but  he  did  not  begin  the  actual  writing-  of  his 
"Introductory  Text  Book  for  Students  in  Metaphys- 
ics," as  he  once  called  it,  till  March,  1909.  It  was  his 
dearest  ambition  to  finish  it.  And  though  illness  often 
interfered,  he  worked  hard  at  it.  When  he  went  abroad 
that  last  year,  he  took  it  with  him  and  worked  at  it 
on  the  boat.  After  his  death  two  type-written  manu- 
scripts of  the  unfinished  work  were  found.  In  a 
memorandum  dated  July  26,  1910,  in  which  he  di- 
rected the  publication  of  the  manuscript,  he  wrote : 

"Say  it  is  fragmentary  and  unrevised." 

"Call  it  a  'Beginning  to  an  Introduction  to  Philosophy'; 
say  that  I  hoped  by  it  to  round  out  my  system,  which  now  is 
too  much  like  an  arch  built  only  on  one  side." 

This  fragment  can  now  be  bought  and  it  is  worth 
possessing,  and  it  has  been  called,  "Some  Problems  of 
Philosophy." 

About  the  middle  of  August  he  returned  to  Amer- 
ica and  his  death  occurred  the  following  week  at  the 
little  country  village  of  Chocorua,  in  New  Hampshire, 
after  a  severe  attack  of  heart  failure.  His  body  had 
long  been  the  inefificient  instrument  of  his  ardent  spirit 
and  now  it  had  to  be  laid  aside,  with  sixty-eight  years 
of  wonderful  work  completed. 
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American  Poetry* 


The  last  ten  years  have  marked  a  very  decided 
change  in  the  value  of  American  poetry.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  period  poetry  had  reached  its  lowest 
ebb  in  the  history  of  America.  The  verses  were  those 
so  often  characterized^  as  "magazinable,"  printed  and 
written  as  fillers.  Poets  who  published  volumes  of 
verse  were  usually  obliged  to  do  so  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and  could  not  hope  for  a  large  market,  because 
the  public  was  not  induced  to  care  for  poetry.  It  was 
seemingly  dead  to  the  voices  of  its  poets,  and  the  effect 
was  bad  both  upon  the  poets  and  the  public.  Our 
poets  are  our  seers, — the  men  and  women  who  see. 
more  clearly  than  the  others  and  who  can  voice  the 
visions  that  they  see.  At  no  time  more  than  in  the 
complexity  of  the  present  age  have  we  needed  poetry. 
During  the  last  ten  years,  however,  a  tremendous 
change  has  taken  place.  America  is  awaking  to  its 
poets,  and  at  the  call  of  public  appreciation  poet  after 
poet  has  come  into  recognition,  till  we  not  only  do 
not  feel  that  it  is  humiliating  to  compare  the  output 
of  verse  in  America  with  that  in  England,  but  we  feel 
confident  that  a  greater  poetic  age  is  dawning  here. 
It  is  the  poets  of  America  who  have  risen  most  nobly 
to  the  crisis  of  the  present  war,  and  with  eyes  un- 
blinded  by  its  issues  have  sung  with  deep  visioning. 
Among  the  most  potent  of  the  influences  which  have 
brought  about  the  poetic  awakening  in  America  has 
been  the  untiring  work  in  the  cause  of  poetry  which 
has  been  done  by  William  Stanley  Braith.waite.  Him- 
self a  poet  of  no  mean  pretensions,  Mr.  Braithwaite 
has  possessed  the  clear  insight  of  the  critic  and  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  native  verse,  often  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  poetic  output.  For  ten  years 
he  has  annually  made  a  searching  study  of  the  leading 
American  magazines,  carefully  weighing  the  poetry 
which  they  have  printed,  and  he  has  published  a  re- 
view of  this  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript.  So 
wide  has  become  the  appreciation  of  this  work  and 
what  it  has  meant  to  American  poetry,  that  the  public 
has  demanded  that  these  reviews,  together  with  his 
Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse,  containing  what  in  his 
judgment  is  the  most  significant  of  the  poetry  of  the 
year,  shotild  be  embodied  in  more  permanent  form, 
and  for  this  reason  now  for  the  second  time  a  book 
has  prepared  which  is  a  distinct  event  in  American 
poetic  annals. 

In  the  present  volume,  just  published,  even  wider 
.scope  has  been  given  to  his  achievement  by  the  addi- 
tion of  tables  of  the  volumes  of  poetry  published  dur- 
ing the  year,  with  a  brief  summary  of  each,  a  list 
of  the  best  ten  volumes  of  verse  for  a  small  library, 
the  best  twenty-five  volumes  of  verse  for  a  larger 
library,  and  supplementary  facts  in  regard  to  poetry 
for  larger  libraries.  This  addition  makes  the  book  a 
very  fitting  year  book  of  American  poetry  and  can- 
not help  acting  as  a  great  spur  to  poetic  activity  in  the 
entire  country.  It  is  the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Braith- 
wiate  to  be  able  in  these  annual  reviews  to  draw  public 
attention  to  magazine  verse  and  also  volumes  of  poetry, 
which  in  his  keen  critical  judgment  it  seems  that  the 
public  should  notice,  and  which  often,  if  the  author 
is  not  well  known,  receive  scant  appreciation.  Thus 
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in  this  volume  he  has  called  especial  attention  to  the 
work  of  a  new  poet,  E.  Sutton,  who  in  the  past  year 
has  published  three  martial  poems  of  distinction.  He 
reiterates  what  he  expressed  last  year  in  regard  to  the 
fine  quality  of  the  work  of  Mahlon  Leonard  Fisher,  a 
poet  who  has  not  yet  published  a  volume  of  verse,  but 
whose  first  book  is  soon  to  appear.  It  is  also  his 
opportunity  here  to  speak  of  the  exceeding  excellence 
of  the  lyrics  of  Mrs.  Olive  Tilford  Dargan,  a  poet  who 
has  been  known  to  us  previously  through  her  dramas 
and  through  a  few  scattered  magazine  lyrics.  Mrs. 
Dargan's  is  one  of  the  significant  vokmies  of  poetry 
of  the  present  season. 

Nothing  is  more  striking,  even  were  we  without  the 
assurance  of  Mr.  Braithwaite  himself,  than  the  su- 
perior quality  of  the  verse  of  the  present  year  over 
what  has  been  gathered  from  the  magazines  in  past 
years.  As  the  basis  for  his  observations  Mr.  Braith- 
waite has  selected  the  seven  leading  magazines  of 
former  years.  Harper's,  Scribner's,  The  Century,  The 
Forum,  Lippincott's,  The  Smart  Set,  and  The  Bell- 
man. He  has  added  to  these  this  year  three  new 
monthlies  and  one  quarterly.  The  Trend,  The  Inter- 
national, The  Masses  and  The  Yale  Revieiu.  He  has 
selected  one  poem  each  from  the  following  maga- 
zines: Tile  Metropolitan,  The  Craftsman,  The  Poetry 
Journal,  The  Southern  Woman's  Magazine,  Puck  and 
The  Infantry  Journal,  and  two  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Poetry,  The  Nation,  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  The  Outlook.  In  addition  he  has  selected  poems 
from  the  following  newspapers:  The  Boston  Even- 
ing Transcript,  The  Boston  News  Bureau,  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun.  In  the  case  of  each  of  the 
magazines  he  has  worked  out  a  very  interesting  aver- 
age, based  upon  the  total  number  of  poems  printed 
and  the  number  which  he  has  found  worthy  of  being  i 
called  distinctive.  This  is  of  especial  importance  be- 
cause of  the  light  which  it  sheds  upon  the  real  value 
of  the  contribution  to  the  permanent  poetry  of  the 
nation,  which  each  of  the  periodicals  has  made.  Thus 
we  find  that  while  The  Smart  Set  published  148  poems, 
only  18  of  these  were  considered  by  the  critic  dis- 
tinctive, as  against  23  distinctive  poems  in  The  Bell- 
man out  of  42  printed,  or  in  the  case  of  the  71  poems 
in  The  Century  in  the  past  year,  only  19  were  selected 
as  worthy  of  this  appreciation,  while  13  of  the  33 
poems  in  The  Forum  are  on  his  distinctive  list,  and 
out  of  a  total  of  19  poems  in  The  Yale  Review  10  are 
credited  in  this  manner.  Thus  we  see  from  the  table 
of  his  average  that  The  Bellman,  The  Forum  and  The 
Yale  Reviczv  are  considered  the  most  successful  of 
the  magazines  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  verse 
which  has  appeared  in  their  pages.  No  rating  of  The 
Yale  Rez'iezv  has  been  made  before  the  present  year, 
but  in  looking  back  we  see  that  The  Bellman  and  The 
Forum  have  been  mentioned  before  for  the  high  qual- 
ity of  their  verse.  Eighty-two  of  what  he  considers 
the  most  distinctive  of  the  poems  of  the  year  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Magazine  Anthology,  thus  collecting  the 
very  best  of  the  entire  poetical  output  of  the  country 
into  compact  form. 

As  we  pass  from  the  question  of  the  larger  purpose 
of  the  book  to  the  more  intimate  detail  of  its  make 
up,  we  are  particularly  struck  by  the  large  number  of 
long  poems  contained  in  it.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  an 
understood  fact  that  no  poet  could  hope  to  bring  his 
more  ambitious  achievements  to  the  public  notice  save 
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through  the  pages  of  his  own  volumes.  Here,  how- 
ever, we  have  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Poem  of  BHss 
Carman  {The  Forum),  Romance  by  Conrad  Aiken 
{The  Poetry  Journal),  Old  Fairingdoivn  by  Olive  Til- 
ford  Dargan  {Scribner's) ,  Percy  MacKaye's  Fight 
{The  Outlook)  and  Vachel  Lindsey's  The  Fireman's 
Ball  in  Poetry,  as  representative  of  the  new  tendency 
of  the  magazines  to  find  place  for  the  really  serious 
verse.  A  lyric  is  the  inspiration  many  times  of  a 
happy  moment  and  by  the  turn  of  a  phrase  may  come 
from  a  haphazard  pen,  but  from  the  longer  poems 
which  express  more  fully  the  vision  of  the  author,  it 
is  easier  for  us  to  judge  in  respect  to  an  author's 
actual  achievement.  The  long  series  of  Sonnets  by 
Arthur  Davison  Ficke,  some  of  them  representing  a 
very  high  degree  of  excellence,  which  appeared  in  The 
Forum,  are  another  evidence  of  the  attitude  of  editors 
toward  more  sustained  work. 

Each  year  in  Mr.  Braithwaite's  review,  it  has  been 
of  especial  interest  to  observe  what  poem  he  has 
chosen  as  first  in  rank  in  his  magazine  anthology,  and 
we  recall  the  year  when  he  had  the  opportunity  to 
award  this  praise  to  George  Edward  Woodberry's 
"Comrades,"  a  poem  which  must  continue  to  stand 
in  the  forefront  of  Mr.  Woodberry's  work.  This  year 
he  has  given  precedence  to  "The  Flirt,'  by  Amelia  Jo- 
sephine Burr,  and  we  feel  very  ready  to  agree  with 
him  in  his  estimate  of  the  lyric  appeal  and  the  vital 
and  impelling  impression  which  are  gained  from  the 
poem.  There  are  many  other  poems  which  give  evi- 
dence of  the  scope  and  variety  of  Mr.  Braithwaite's 
appreciation,  even  as  his  ready  acceptance  of  the  -errs 
libre  assures  us  that  he  is  actuated  in  his  choice  by 
no  narrow  dictates  of  preconceived  ideas.  Of  the 
better  known  poets,  we  have  the  "Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Poem"  of  Bliss  Carman's  as  well  as  the  little  song, 
"The  Deserted  Pasture,"  which  recalls  vividly  the 
"Songs  from  Vagabondia,"  "Jewel  Weed,"  by  Flor- 
ence Earle  Coates,  "Eros  Turannos,"  by  Edwin  Arling- 
ton Robinson,  and  poems  from  Percy  MacKaye,  Clin- 
ton Scollard,  Witter  Bynner  (whose  new  book,  "The 
Little  King, — Mitchell  Kennerly — shows  the  widening 
scope  of  this  poet's  achievement),  George  Sterling, 
Madison  Cawein,  Amelia  Josephine  Burr  and  Rich- 
ard Le  Gallienne.  Walter  Conrad  Arensburg  is  rep- 
resented by  several  poems,  and  two  of  the  foremost 
of  the  present  day  singers,  James  Oppenheim  and 
Louis  Untermeyer,  speak  nobly  the  voice  of  the  new 
age  in  poetry.  Arthur  Davison  Ficke  has  shown  a 
decided  growth  in  power  in  his  Sonnet  in  The  Forum, 
but  no  poet  shows  a  more  distinct  advance  in  attain- 
ment than  does  Percy  MacKaye  in  the  surer  utter- 
ance of  this  volume,  particularly  in  the  war  sonnets 
which  appeared  originally  in  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript.  The  entire  list  of  poems  is  singularly 
promising  and  well  repays  the  labors  of  the  critic  in 
their  selection. 

The  first  decade  of  Mr.  Braithwaite's  work  as  a 
creative  critic  has  passed,  and  the  change  which  the 
ten  years  have  wrought  in  the  attitude  toward  Ameri- 
can poetry  has  been  very  great.  To  this  change  Mr. 
Braithwaite's  work  has  certainly  done  much  to  con- 
tribute. Every  year  has  seen  the  scope  of  his  annual 
review  taking  on  larger  and  more  significant  form 
until  at  the  present  date  we  have  the  "Year  Book  of 
American  Poetry,"  the  precursor  of  what  we  hope 
may  be  a  series  of  books  of  ever  widening  influence. 
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which  shall  redound  at  once  to  the  credit  of  American 
poetry  and  to  an  appreciation  of  the  large  work  which 
has  already  placed  Mr.  Braithwaite  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  our  critics  in  the  opinion  of  both  America  and 
of  England. 

Dorothea  Lazvrence  Mann. 
From  The  Forum,  February,  1915. 


Sincerity 

There  is  a  quality  which  makes  human  life  eternally 
worth,  while,  and  universally  commanding.  That 
quality,  I  need  scarcely  explain,  is  sincerity.  In  this 
quality  our  age  is  lamentably  deficient.  There  are  so 
many  who  yield  to  the  base  desire  to  win  the  applause 
of  the  multitude  rather  than  to  be  controlled  by  the 
burning  ambition  to  be  true  to  their  ideals. 

A  distinguished  writer  in  the  April  Forum  confessed, 
without  blushing,  that  he  wrote  (not  what  was  true) 
but  what  the  editors  wanted  and  for  the  money  they 
gave  him.  Now,  I  maintain  there  can  be  no  greatness, 
no  nobleness,  no  real  interest  in  life  without  sincerity. 
This  quality  is  essential  in  literature,  in  art,  in  poli- 
tics, in  business,  in  work,  in  the  home,  in  friendship, 
in  religion.  And  by  sincerity  I  mean  that  one  shall 
be  true  to  oneself — true  to  his  ideals  and  true  to  his 
work ;  sincere  in  his  sentiments  and  in  his  speech, 
in  his  emotional  aspirations  and  in  his  intellectual 
achievements.  To  be  sincere  should  be  the  aim  of 
poet,  painter,  author,  teacher,  minister,  the  daily 
workman  or  the  draft  horse  or  milch  cow  of  the  fam- 
ily. One  will  not,  if  sincere,  commercialize  his  gifts 
or  his  culture ;  he  will  not  pander  to  the  lower  appe- 
tites of  the  masses  or  the  whims  of  the  rich.  For 
one  should  be  sincere  in  his  entire  being,  in  his  faiths 
and  in  his  doubts,  if  he  has  them,  in  his  optimism 
and  in  his  pessimism. 

I  do  not  mean  in  showing  how  vital,  how  essential 
sincerity  is,  that  it  should  stand  alone,  be  elevated 
into  a  dogma,  or  made  the  substitute  for  faculties  or 
gifts.  In  the  poet  or  author,  for  example,  there  must 
be  the  psychological  touch,  the  sense  of  beauty,  the 
original  phrase,  an  apotheosis  of  color,  movement  and 
melody.  He  must  have  a  wide  vision,  and  the  illu- 
mination of  an  inner  beauty.  He  must  have  that 
charm  which  comes  from  the  use  of  melodious  words, 
simple  scenes  and  harmonious  settings.  But  I  aver 
that  insincerity  vitiates,  degrades  these  high  gifts. 
He  is  already  degraded  who  sells  his  independent 
thought,  or  lowers  his  ideals  for  the  dollar.  Every 
insincerity  is  a  nail  ill-driven,  a  door  ill-hung,  a  gar- 
ment ill-sewed  or  a  line  ill-traced.  Any  man  loses 
who  descends  to  the  bizarre,  the  sensational,  the 
theatrical,  the  rhetorical. 

If  we  study  those  poets  and  teachers  of  bygone 
times  whom  we  love,  whose  words  still  have  the 
bloom  upon  them,  for  example :  Aeschylus,  Plato, 
Jesus,  Milton,  Pascal,  Rousseau,  Emerson,  Whitman, 
Stevenson,  we  shall  find  that  first  of  all  they  were 
sincere.  They  did  not  need  to  study  what  Voltaire 
calls  '"le  grand  art  de  plaire,"  the  grand  art  of  pleas- 
ing, for  their  transparency,  their  spontaneity  gave  in- 
finite charm. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  those  writers  who  today  set 
the  pace,  Bernard  Shaw,  John  Galsworthy,  Lowes 
Dickinson,  H.  G.  Wells,  Henry  M.  Alden,  write  not 
for  efl^ect,  but  to  voice  their  profoundest  convictions. 
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Believe  me,  to  be  insincere  is  to  do  oneself  and 
probably  many  others — a  moral  injury;  but  an  uncom- 
promising insincerity  will  lead  us  out  of  every  laby- 
rinth, it  will  in  the  end  be  fatal  even  to  luxury  and 
the  life  of  idleness.  To  pretend,  to  be  false,  is  man's 
wisdom,  sincerity  is  God's. 

James  G.  Townsend. 


The  Things  Which  Unite 


In  death  they  were  not  divided ;  in  the  grave  there 
was  peace.  We  have  the  picture  of  an  Englishman, 
a  Frenchman  and  a  German,  all  mortally  wounded, 
yet  each  consoling  the  other  through  the  last  moments 
of  their  common  agony.  We  have,  too,  the  picture 
of  the  British  officer  decorated  for  the  same  act  with 
the  Victoria  Cross  and  the  Iron  Cross,  dying,  too, 
with  his  decorations  on  him,  because  he  carried  an 
accidentally  wounded  German  doctor  back  into  the 
German  lines.  Such  incidents  should  surely  convince 
us  that  the  things  which  unite  us  must  prevail  over 
all  else.  But  what  are  those  things?  Not  merely  a 
refraining  from  ambitions,  from  hatreds,  from  jeal- 
ousies. Europe  will  never  cease  from  war  until  she 
finds  something  better  to  do.  That  better  business  is 
neither  trade  nor  philosophy,  nor  even  art,  though,  it 
may  include  all  these.  It  is,  in  one  word,  sacrifice ; 
the  modern  equivalent  of  that  adventurous  altruism 
which  made  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Elizabeth,  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  John  Howard  and  David  Livingstone  an 
inspiration  to  the  world.  The  courage  of  goodness 
must  outshine  the  courage  of  battle.  The  alternative 
to  Nietsche  and  Bernhardi  is  not  Sir  Edward  Grey 
and  Mr.  Asquith.  It  is  a  Wesley,  a  Luther,  a  Savo- 
narola, a  Tolstoy.  A  sterner  war  even  than  this  war 
must  be  declared,  if  that  demoniac  violence  is  to  be 
exorcised  which  has  already  rent  our  civilization  into 
fragments.  Philip  Whitzvell  Wilson. 

From  Goodzvill  {London). 


THE  WIND 


The  Wind  that  made  the  meadows  dance, 

Came  whistling  through  the  glade, 
And  all  the  little  birch-trees  laughed 

And  twinkled  in  the  shade ; 
He  tossed  a  red  leaf  in  my  hair, 

Caressed  each  slim  young  tree. 
And  left  the  garden  all  agog 

With  gay  expectancy. 

Today  the  Wind  came  back  again, — 

He  marched  like  men  at  war. 
And  dust  and  leaves  and  frightened  birds 

Came  hurrying  before ; 
He  tramped  the  meadows  under  foot. 

He  whipped  the  trees  to  shreds, 
And  oh,  the  havoc  that  he  wrought 

Among  my  garden  beds ! 

Next  time  the  Wind  comes  whistling  by — 

So  airily  polite — 
I'll  run  and  tell  my  lady  trees 
To  bind  their  tresses  tight ; — 
I'll  send  a  warning  to  the  brook, 

I'll  bid  the  rain-crow  shout. 
And  every  garden  sentinel 

Shall  hang  storm-signals  out ! 

— Margaret  Lee  Ashley. 

'Harper's  Magazine." 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Flowering  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 
The  New  Testament 

Prepared  lor  UNITY  by  Miss  May  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  William  Rothmann 


XXL 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount: — Second  Lesson 
Mrs.  Charles  D.  Steele,  Leader 

"Our  Father  zvho  art  in  heaven,  halloived  be  tliy 
name."  Matthew  vii  :9. 

In  all  ages,  students  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
have  been  struck  not  only  by  its  ethical  value,  but  by 
the  tremendous  amount  of  literary  art,  the  clarity 
with  which  ideas  are  presented  and  the  skill  shown 
in  the  condensation.  Combined  with  the  richest  po- 
etic fancy  is  an  acute  and  penetrating  understanding, 
not  merely  speaking  of  the  literary  form  of  the 
Greek,  or  of  the  logical  sequence  of  Matthew's  ac- 
count, but  of  the  inherent  literary  value  of  the  sepa- 
rate fragments.  There  was  a  great  gain  for  oral 
deliveries  in  these  classics.  They  could  be  easily 
understood  by  an  ordinary  concourse  of  uneducated 
people,  and  they  were  so  condensed  that  they  could 
not  fail  to  make  a  profound  impression.  In  oral 
teaching  it  is  easy  to  become  trivial  or  trite  in  appeal- 
ing to  the  masses,  and  the  effort  to  make  pointed, 
pithy  statements  results  too  often  in  a  stilted,  stiff 
utterance  without  developing  any  real  meaning.  So 
people  who  understand  the  difficulties  of  that  sort  of 
teaching  continually  marvel  at  the  literary  power 
there  is  in  this  sermon. 

A  teacher  preaching  by  the  wayside  would  naturaly 
and  inevitably  repeat  himself,  which  might  account 
for  the  slight  discrepancies  in  the  different  gospel 
accounts.  We  find  the  sermon  in  its  most  complete 
form  in  Matthew,  which  gives  us  the  best  basis  for 
analysis. 

The  first  division  gives  the  scenic  description. 
Matthew :  "On  seeing  the  crowds  of  people  Jesus 
went  up  the  hill."  Luke:  "Afterward  Jesus  "came 
down  the  hill  with  them  and  took  his  stand  on  a  level 
place."  As  the  sermon  was  not  given  as  a  whole,  ' 
two  events  were  probably  referred  to. 

With  the  Beatitudes  might  be  included  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  kind  of  people  who  were  to  be  included 
in  the  Kingdom.  "The  salt  of  the  earth,"  "the  light 
of  the  world." 

In  the  third  division  Jesus  said,  "Do  not  think  I 
have  come  to  do  away  with  the  law  and  the  prophets," 
resenting  the  idea  that  he  was  revolutionary,  and  im- 
plying that  he  simply  followed  out  the  line  of  thought 
handed  down  through  the  ages.  In  this  section  he 
contrasts  the  old  conception  with  what  he  wishes 
to  present.  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said," 
but  to  the  old  law  concerning  murder,  adultery,  etc.. 
he  gives  a  deeper  moral  significance.  Luke  does  not 
need  to  refer  to  the  old  law  he  wrote  for  the  Gentiles, 
but  for  Matthew,  writing  for  the  Jews  working  in 
Palestine,  where  Jewish  thought  had  been  so  strongly 
developed,  it  would  be  most  important.  In  a  truly 
magnificent  way  the  Jews  had  clung  to  their  ancestral 
religion  through  the  ages,  though  dominated  by  Greek 
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culture  and  learning.  They  had  practically  lost  their 
political  independency  long  before,  but  had  developed 
a  peculiar  adaptability  and  showed  themselves  sus- 
ceptible to  outside  influences.  In  spite  of  this  adapt- 
ability they  had  clung  to  their  old  ideas,  strongly  ex- 
pressed in  the  tendency  to  crystallize  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  a  canonized  form.  Practically  one  source 
of  inspiration  for  scholars  and  the  one  source  of  edu- 
cation, the  influence  of  the  Old  Testament  had  been 
overwhelming.  It  was  the  national  treasure  house  of 
religious  inspiration.  With  whatever  purpose  it  was 
studied  it  could  not  fail  to  bring  inspiration  into  the 
life  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand  the  fact  that 
the  canon  became  fixed,  set  the  stream  of  religious 
thought  into  a  very  narrow  channel.  Since  it  was  the 
one  source  of  thought  and  instruction,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  observed  and  understood.  De- 
veloping as  it  did  through  hundreds  of  years  under 
difi:'ering  conditions  and  by  diiYering  purposes,  it 
would  inevitably  contain  much,  conflicting  material 
which  had  to  be  reconciled  and  explained. 

But  while  the  external  form  became  stationary  the 
real  thought  and  life  of  the  people  did  not.  It  clashed 
continually  with  the  prevailing  theological  belief,  re- 
sulting in  an  ingenious  system  of  sophistry  and  false- 
hood which,  instead  of  making  the  path  to  right  liv- 
ing clear,  caused  the  greatest  confusion  and  exten- 
sion of  the  law,  subsidiary  details  becoming  equal  to 
the  law. 

This  limitation  of  the  source  of  inspiration  applied 
to  the  actual  fixing  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  did 
have  exactly  the  same  efifect.  The  marvelous  Jesuit 
system  might  serve  as  an  illustration.  Upon  it  has 
been  expended  infinite  thought,  study  and  detail. 
Starting  with  the  absolute  inspiration  of  the  scrip- 
tures, with  the  most  relentless  logic  they  have  worked 
out  a  system  with  not  a  hole  in  it,  their  philosophy 
being  so  complicated  that  few  people  can  master  it. 
Of  the  many  who  join  the  Jesuit  Brotherhoods  very 
few  are  able  to  take  any  but  the  lowest  orders.  Only 
a  clear  mind  and  devoted  life  can  accomplish,  the 
higher. 

Wealthy  and  prominent  Catholics  all  over  the  world 
have  sent  their  sons  to  Geneva,  Switzerland,  to  be 
educated,  and  of  all  the  brilliant  youth  there  educated 
very  seldom  is  any  originality  developed.  In  fact  no 
innovation  or  freedom  of  thought  is  tolerated. 

The  English  accuse  the  United  States,  with  its 
State  and  National  Constitutions,  of  having  com- 
pletely crystallized  its  susceptibility  to  growth.  This 
might  be  true  if  it  were  a  closed  canon,  but  it  can 
be  amended. 

Another  sidelight  on  or  result  of  a  "closed  canon" 
is  seen  in  the  rise  of  the  Pseudepigrapha  and  Apoc- 
rypha. As  all  authority  lay  in  the  old  books,  to  as- 
cribe the  new  literature  to  the  old  authorship  would 
give  it  standing. 

While  the  Pharisaic  scribes  often  exerted  a  bane- 
ful influence,  many  of  them,  Paul  for  instance,  were 
undoubtedly  sincere.  Two  other  sects  or  "schools" 
were  prominent  at  this  time,  the  Essenes  and  Sad- 
duces.  The  Essenes  very  ascetic  as  to  ethics,  with 
a  transcendental  idea  of  their  relation  to  God,  Quaker- 
like in  attitude  toward  swearing ;  not  merely  an  oath, 
but  every  word  should  be  inviolate.  The  Sadducees, 
with  a  lifeless  rationalism  had  little  sensibility  toward 
spiritual  truth.    The  usual  Pharisaic  idea  was  that  a 


duty  of  form  or  ritual  in  the  temple  would  take 
precedence  of  the  needs  of  a  dying  neighbor. 

Against  all  this  exaggeration,  hypocrisy  and  pre- 
tense, and  to  show  their  fallacy  and  limitations,  Jesus 
directed  his  teaching.  He  continually  contrasted 
personal  observance  with  external  observance.  With 
praying  in  public  in  many  words,  he  contrasts  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  not  using  the  Gloria,  "For  thine  is 
the  Kingdom,  the  power  and  the  glory  for  ever." 
which  was  probably  added  in  the  third  or  fourth 
century  by  some  of  the  early  Fathers. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  never  was  brought  by  him 
into  a  single  doctrine.  He  never  seemed  to  have  any 
idea  of  planting  a  systematic  philosophy.  But  ever 
since  his  time  the  students  of  ethics  have  been  busy 
with  the  material  he  gave  us,  and  His  parables  and 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  have  crowned  all  philosophy. 

Students  have  classified  ethics  under  three  depart- 
ments, the  one  ideal,  the  end  and  aim  of  all  moral 
action,  virtue,  or  the  formation  of  character,  and 
the  animating  force  of  virtue,  duty,  the  prescribed 
path  of  virtue.  In  this  sermon  Jesus  uses  the  expres- 
sion, "the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  or,  in  the  other 
gospels  "the  Kingdom  of  God,"  as  we  would  use 
the  ideal,  the  animating  end  and  aim  of  everything". 
The  phrase  used  to  represent  duty  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  "the  way"  and  in  the  early  Christian  com- 
munities the  members  were  often  called  "Followers 
of  the  way."  The  ethics  of  the  Greek  world,  though 
to  our  mind  lacking,  at  that  time  had  been  carefully 
worked  out  by  their  philosophers.  To  the  pagan  the 
idea  of  happiness  was  the  final  goal, — the  ideal.  To 
Aristotle  and  other  masters  of  philosophy,  the  ac- 
quiring of  individual  virtue  was  not  an  aim  in  itself, 
but  a  necessity  of  the  state.  Individual  virtue  was 
development  merely  as  a  means  of  growing  power  for 
the  State.  In  modern  times  we  resent  the  Aristotle 
idea  and  believe  that  personal  virtue  has  inherent 
worth. 

Jesus  did  not  say  in  so  many  words  that  his  was 
the  ultimate  ideal.  Very  fortunately  he  put  no  re- 
striction about  it,  and  to  determine  it  is  the  most 
important  function  for  every  person  to  perform,  and 
there  is  no  time  too  early  to  begin.  Our  ideals  should 
increase  as  our  conceptions  increase.  Carlyle  said 
that  the  first  question  in  the  Presbyterian  Catechism 
stayed  with  him  all  through  life,  "What  is  the  chief 
end  of  man?"  and  we,  none  of  us,  would  admit  today 
that  happiness  is  the  chief  end. 

Jesus  laid  stress  on  purity  of  motive,  a  sincere  at- 
titude of  mind  and  appreciation  rather  than  actual 
practice.  He  laid  emphasis  on  the  virtues  of  love, 
forgiveness,  compliance  and  helpfulness  rather  than 
on  the  more  masculine  virtues  of  courage,  wisdom, 
temperance  and  justice,  which  had  been  so  over  ex- 
alted by  older  philosophers. 

As  a  closing  thought,  Jesus  taught  that  the  attain- 
ment of  this  ideal,  this  "end,"  is  something  that  may 
be  missed.  "What  good  will  it  do  a  man  to  gain  the 
whole  world,  if  he  forfeits  his  life?"  (Twentieth 
Century  New  Testament.)  Or,  as  in  our  revised  ver- 
sion, "What  shall  a  man  be  profited  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world  and  forfeit  his  life?" 

(1)  Could  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  be  interpreted  as 
revolutionary  ? 

(2)  Do  you  find  in  it  any  new  philosophy  of  life? 

(3)  Write  an  estimate  of  its  literary  value. 

(4)  Discuss  the  result  of  a  "closed  Canon"  in  any  line 
of  thought  and  give  an  illustration. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THIS  DEPARTMENT  SHOULD  BE  SENT  TO  MISS 
KATHERINE  JONES,  THE  WINDEMERE,  1614  E.  S6tH  ST.,  CHICAGO 

Helps  to  High  Living 

SUN. — The  simplest  person  who  in  his  integrity  worships 
God,  becomes  God. 

MON. — The  things  that  are  really  for  thee  gravitate  to 
thee. 

TUES. — Oh,  believe,  as  thou  livest,  that  every  sound 
that  is  spoken  over  the  round  world,  which  thou 
oughtest  to  hear,  will  vibrate  on  thine  ear. 

WED. — God  will  not  make  himself  manifest  to  cowards. 

THURS. — The  faith  that  stands  on  authority  is  not  faith. 

FRI- — Every  man  is  not  so  much  a  workman  in  the 
world  as  he  is  a  suggestion  of  that  he  should  be. 

SAT. — Valor  consists  in  the  power  of  self-recovery,  so 
that  a  man  cannot  have  his  flank  turned,  cannot  be 
out-generaled,  but  put  him  where  you  will,  he 
stands. 

  — Emerson. 

MEADOW  TALK 


A  bumble-bee,  yellow  as  gold, 

Sat  perched  on  a  red-clover  top, 
When  a  grasshopper,  wiry  and  old, 

Came  along  with  a  skip  and  a  hop. 
"Good-morrow !"  cried  he,  "Mr.  Bumblebee ; 

You  seem  to  have  come  to  a  stop." 

"We  people  that  work," 

Said  the  bee  with  a  jerk, 
"Find  a  benefit  sometimes  in  stopping; 

Only  insects  like  you. 

Who  have  nothing  to  do, 
Can  keep  up  a  perpetual  hopping." 

The  grasshopper  paused  on  his  way, 

And  thoughtfully  bimched  up  his  knees; 

"Why  trouble  this  sunshiny  day," 

Quoth  he,  "with  reflections  like  these?" 

I  follow  the  trade  for  which  I  was  made. 
We  all  can't  be  wise  bumble-bees." 

"There's  a  time  to  be  sad 

And  a  time  to  be  glad, 
And  time  both  for  working  and  stopping; 

For  men  to  make  money. 

For  you  to  make  honey. 
And  for  me  to  do  nothing  but  hopping." 

,  .   From  "St.  Nicholas." 

1  he  grasshopper  is  a  flippant  bug." 

The  Crow's  Wedding 

It  was  a  day  early  in  April.  Joe,  my  brother,  and 
1  were  out  plowing  the  field,  where  we  had  been  since 
early  morning.  The  breath  of  spring  was  in  the  air, 
and  I  remember  I  could  hardly  wait  until  the  noon 
hour_  when  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  lie  on  my  back 
and  just  drink  in  each  little  bit  of  awakening  Nature. 

At  last  it  was  twelve  o'clock.  I  was  hungry,  yet  I 
did  not  care  to  eat.  I  flung  myself  down  under  an 
old  stone  wall  which  acted  as  a  buffer  against  the 
somewhat  keen  wind  that  was  blowing-,  and  there  with 
m.y  face  turned  up  to  the  sky  I  lay,  bathing  my  face 
in  the  struggling  spring  warmth  of  the  sun. 

High  overhead  the  sky  was  the  old  intense  blue, 
with  here  and  there  an  island  of  woolly  white  clouds  ; 
they  looked  as  if  someone  had  tossed  up  fleecy,  white 
shawls  and  they  had  hung  there  in  the  sky.  The  fresh 
earthy  smell  from  the  newly  plowed  field  came  to  me 
—the  truest  odor  of  the  world's  returning  life  of  which 


I  know.  I  closed  my  eyes  sleepily,  deliciously  giving 
myself  up  to  every  spring  influence — to  the  timidly 
tried  love-song  of  a  far-away  robin,  to  the  chatter  of 
seme  gay  little  squirrels,  and  to  the  caw  of  a  seeming 
nndtitude  of  crows.  What  a  row  they  were  making! 
And  quite  near  they  were,  too. 

I  shoved  myself  up  on  my  elbow  and  peered  over 
the  old  wall. 

"Joe,"  I  exclaimed,  "look  here!" 
Our  astonished  eyes  beheld  any  quantity  of  crows, 
all  formed  in  a  long  line,  and  making  the  most  dread- 
ful racket;  then  suddenly  all  was  quiet  and  a  huge 
old  crow  steped  out  in  front,  and  in  crow  language 
addressed  the  assembled  crow  colony. 

When  his_  speech  was  finished,  a  young  crow  walked 
cut  of  the  line  and  slowly  and  carefully  began  an  in- 
spection of  the  lady  crows.  At  last  he  seemed  to  find 
one  who  met  with  his  ideas  of  feminine  beauty,  and 
together  they  flew  away.  This  little  scene  was  re- 
peated again  and  again,  until  all  the  crows  had  flown 
away  in  pairs  in  all  directions  of  the  compass. 

We  had  stayed  there  watching  them  long  past  the 
hour  allowed  for  dinner,  and  old  Bob,  the  farm  horse, 
vv-as  beginning  to  think  he  was  forgetting  how  to 
tell  time  by  the  sun,  when  we  at  last  returned  to  the 
plowing. 

"What  do  you  think  they  were  doing?"  I  asked  of 
Joe,  who  prided  himself  on  knowledge  which  came 
of  his  two  added  years. 

"Why,  'twas  a  wedding,  stupid!  Couldn't  you  see 
that  the  old  crow  was  the  minister  and  that  he  married 
the  young  crows?" 

In  the  years  since  I  have  never  met  but  one  man 
who  had  seen  the  same  thing,  and  he  was  an  old 
farmer  in  Vermont,  and  he  agreed  with  Joe's  idea  that 
the  event  was  a  wedding. 

Alas  for  childish  ideas !  As  we  grow  older,  Science, 
who  steals  our  imagination,  takes"  many  things  from' 
us,  and  among  the  first,  we  learn  that  with  civilization 
have  come  customs,  forms,  rites  and  ceremonies;  the 
birds  and  the  beasts  know  not  the  joys  of  birthday 
parties  and  wedding  feasts. 

So,  although  this  is  a  true  story,  the  name  I  have 
given  it  does  not  apply;  but,  as  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  just  what  the  old  crow  said  to  his 
little  flock,  I  have  clung  to  my  first  childish  impression, 
and  called  it  "The  Crows'  Weddine." 

Birds  and  Nature.  Dorotln'  Lord  Malthy. 


I  have  made  my  lair  in  many  places  since  I  first 
kept  house  with  Nature.  I  have  couched  in  heather 
by  the  pines  of  Leith  Hall  above  the  Weald;  I  have 
lain  in  dry  furrows  or  on  the  margin  of  a  copse,  or 
in  the  parks  of  the  children  of  fortune,  for  whose 
welfare,  in  gratitude  for  their  unconscious  hospitality 
I  shall  ever  pray.  But  of  all  the  grassy  bedrooms  I 
have  known,  the  openest  are  the  most  delightful.  To 
see  the  whole  sweep  of  the  stars ;  to  lie  on  the  shorn 
ground  free  of  all  that  overshadows  or  encompasses 
or  confuses;  to  breathe  in  the  great  gulf  of  air;  to 
stretch  unhindered  limbs— this  is  an  initiation  into 
a  new  life,  a  fragrant  memory  in  the  long  glooms  of 
winter.  Let  nothing  come  between  you  and  the  stars, 
that  they  may  look  well  upon  your  face,  and  haply 
repenting  of  some  ancient  unkindliness,  draw  you  at 
this  rebirth  a  new  horoscope  of  blessing  and  fair  for- 
tune. IV  _  Co  III  pf  on  Leith. 
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THE  FIELD 

'  The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND 
ELEVEN  SOCIAL  HYMNS  OF 
BROTHERHOOD  AND 
ASPIRATION 


Collected  By 
Mabel  Hay  Barrows  Mussey 
These  hymns  were  first  collected  for 
The  Survey,  in  which  they  appeared 
on  January  3,  1914,  after  they  had 
been  submitted  to  a  jury  of  critics 
representing  many  phases  of  religious 
activity.  The  warm  welcome  ac- 
corded them  there  has  led  to  their 
republication  in  the  present  form, 
with  some  alterations,  and  with  all  the 
music. 

Social  aspiration  is  the  dominant 
note  in  this  book.  The  editor's  first 
object  was  to  find  hymns  that  could 
be  sung  by  all  people  in  all  places,— 
in  churches,  in  halls,  in  schools,  in 
the  open.  Many  hymns,  therefore, 
were  cliosen  which  Jew  and  Gentile, 
Protestant  and  Catholic  may  sing 
with  equal  fervor.  To  this  common 
store  were  added  a  few  which  voice 
the  special  messages  of  different 
groups.  The  line  has  been  drawn  to 
include  hymns  of  cheer,  courage  and 
inspiration;  other  phases  of  religious 
life  have  been  left  to  the  church 
hymnals. 


THE  BUILDER  OF  FIFTY  TOWN 
CLOCKS 


In  the  Interesting  People  dei)artment 
of  the  June  American  Magazine  ap- 
pears an  account  of  Nels  Johnson,  who 
erected  over  fifty  town  clocks  in  the 
United  States.  He  kept  secret  many  of 
the  devices  which  made  his  clocks  so 
successful.  He  died  a  few  weeks  ago 
and  many  of  his  secrets  died  with  him. 
Following  is  an  extract  from  the  article 
about  him  : 

"Mr.  Johnson  has  erected  over  fifty 
tower  clocks  in  the  United  States ;  De- 
troit has  two  of  them,  Milwaukee  three, 
and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  one.  The  great 
clock  of  the  Michigan  Building  at  the 
World'i  Fair,  Chicago,  in  1893,  was  his. 


In  1912  he  installed  one  in  the  Times 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"  'I  have  quite  a  bit  scattered  around 
the  world  to  show  I've  been  living,'  he 
said. 

"Nels  Johnson  was  born  in  Nordrup, 
Denmark,  in  1838,  of  destitute  peasant 
stock.  As  a  boy  he  worked  'fourteen 
hours  a  day  for  six  years'  learning  the 
blacksmithing  trade.  When  he  arrived 
in  America  in  1862  he  was  in  debt  for 
his  transportation,  uneducated  beyond 
the  barest  fundamentals  and  unable  to 
speak  a  word  of  English." 


WHAT  IS  CIVILIZATION. 


For  two  thousand  years  the  world 
fell  to  nodding,  and  slept  at  the  point 
she  had  achieved,  until  a  crooked, 
little,  thick-set,  scowling  creature 
crept  into  Rome  and  studied  and 
thought  and  learned,  and  drew  the 
big  people  that  were  producing  the 
Renaissance,  that  were  shaking  their 
unafraid  hand  in  the  face  of  heaven, 
and  dared  to  think  as  they  wanted 
to;  and  he  said,  "Enough  of  Phidias! 
You  Romans  want  that  old  stuff?  I 
want  no  more  of  it."  Bitt  he  carved 
a  baby  and  buried  in  in  his  garden  and 
sold  it  as  an  antique,  and  then  laughed 
at  tlie  man  who  bought  it.  Thus 
Michael  Angelo  came  into  the  art 
\\'orld  and  gave  us  a  new  form  of 
l)eauty,  and  stands  today  the  peer  of 
that  Greek  age.  But  the  Renaissance 
was  greater  because  it  produced  Co- 
lumbus, the  greatest  man  since  Christ, 
because  he  had  the  courage  to  fathom 
that  great  West,  and  he  gave  to  poor, 
tired,  struggling,  jealous,  fighting 
Europe — he  gave  all  humanity — a  new 
hemisphere;  he  gave  the  poor,  tired 
old  race  a  chance  to  try  its  virtues, 
its  principles,  its  religions,  its  forms 
of  government  all  over  again.  Four 
hundred  years  ago,  that's  all!  And 
every  virtue,  every  principle,  every 
ambition,  tried  out,  fought  out,  worked 
out,  lived  out  by  all  the  people,  by  all 
the  insurgents,  by  all  the  courage  of 
individuals  of  that  old  world,  has  been 
relived    from   pole   to   pole   on  this 


western  hemisphere.  We  have  lived 
a  life  so  large,  so  rich,  so  full,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  Phidias'  age,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  age  of  Rome,  com- 
parable to  the  larger  ideals  of  this 
western  hemisphere.  But  after  educa- 
tion something  else  comes,  and  that 
is  civilization,  that  is  culture,  that  is 
the  realization  that  what  you  think 
and  I  think  is  precious,  and  we  have 
a  right  to  be  proud  of  attaining  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  political  liberty, 
liberty  from  the  despotisms  of  Eu- 
rope; we  have  a  right  to  be  proud 
that  we  freed  the  black  race  and  wiped 
that  last  stain  off;  we  have  a  right  to 
be  proud  of  so  many,  manv.  many 
things,  and  yet  none  of  them  anpear 
in  our  art! 

Do  you  know  what  civilization  is? 
Do  you  know  that  when  the  Great 
Almighty  left  Adam  and  Eve  in  this 
uncultivated  wilderness.  He  gave  them 
only  the  need  for  food,  shelter  and 
the  desire  to  mate?  Language,  song, 
poetry,  painting,  sculpture  are  all 
man's  work.  Fle  invented  all.  And 
what  we  are  today — your  enjoyment, 
vour  interest  in  what  I  say  and  my 
interest  in  talking  to  you — all  of  it 
man  has  invented. 

A  few  individuals  up  and  down  the 
long  line  of  history  have  discovered 
the  value  of  the  emotions,  the  finer 
ambitions  of  the  finer  individuals; 
death  came  into  the  world,  and  we 
found  how  precious  life  was;  and  the 
artist  and  the  poet  and  the  sculptor 
have  sung  about  these  values  through 
the  ages.  That  is  what  civilization  is. 
— Gutzon  Borglum. 


CONFESSION  OF  FAITH 


The  white  light  of  the  Truth  divine 
Is  broken  into  many  a  ray ; 
"Lo  here !"  "Lo  there !"  the  preachers 
say. 

And    brothers    prate    of    "mine"  and 
"thine." 

But  in  God's  sight  it  well  may  be 

That  all  in  one  may  interweave. 
Lord,  that  each  ray  leads  back  to  Thee 
I  do  believe. 

I  do  not  know  what  Heaven  may  be. 

A  City  walled  with  carven  gem? 

A  glorious  company  "of  them 
That  praise  God's  name  continually?" 
But  that  His  heaven  somewhere  doth 
hold 

Full  comfort  for  all  hearts  that  grieve 
And  love  that  close  all  life  doth  fold, 
I  do  believe. 

I  do  not  know  what  Death  may  be. 

That  it  is  not  the  end,  I  know. 

What  further  marvel  life  can  show 
Some  day  I  shall  fare  forth  to  see 
Beyond  this  little  round  of  Earth, 

With  wider  vision  to  perceive 
Death's  but  another  name  for  Birth 
I  do  believe. 

I 

What  God  may  be  I  do  not  know. 
His  face  from  me  He  hides  away; 
No  Sinai-cloud  for  us  today 
His  living  Presence  makes  to  glow. 

But  that  the  Everlasting  Arms 

Outside  their  shelter  will  not  leave 

One  least  frail  thing  a  prey  to  harms, 
I  do  believe. 
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Thou  art,  O  God.    I  know  not  wliere. 
What  matters  it  where  Thou  may'st 
be? 

My  soul  each  hour  may  reach  to  Thee 
Along  the  electric  chain  of  Prayer. 
Thou  who  dost  know  Thy  creature's 
want 

Wilt  fail  no  true  prayer  to  receive, 
Nor  any  rash  petition  grant, 
I  do  believe. 

Widen  my  vision  to  behold 

Thy  meaning  in  all  pain  and  wrong 
Thy  time  of  waiting  seemeth  long. 
My  heart  in  Thy  great  Patience  fold. 
Thou  who  hast  led,  dost  lead  us  now — 

In  every  hour  of  joy  or  grief; 
Hear  Lord !  I  do  believe :  Help  Thou 
Mine  unbelief ! 
— Alice  Williams  Brotherton. 


The  above  poem  was  read  at  the  con- 
clusion of  her  address  which  closed  the 
final  session  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Western  Unitarian  Conference  re- 
cently held  in  Cincinnati. 


A  ROMANCE. 
As  Lily  watched  her  Phlox  one  day, 
A  fi  erce  Snap-Dragon  came  that  way. 
Sweet  William  to  the  rescue  flew. 
With  blade  of  Grass  the  monster  slew. 

— Abbie  Farivell  Brown. 
From  "A  Pocketful  of  Posies." 


GOSSIP. 
Dandelion,  gossips  say, 
Kissed  Tulips  the  other  day, 
Yet  no  punishment  receives, 
For  he  kissed  them  by  their  leaves. 

— Abbie  Farwell  Brown. 
From  "A  Pocketful  of  Posies." 


Phone  Douglas  J 


Established  1873 


Wm.  Wilson 

Dealer  in 

Paints,  Oils.Varnishes,  Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery  and  Hardware 

We  Give  National  Mileage  Coupons  with 
All  Cash  Purchases 


3831-33  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 


Chicago 


R.  Franz 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries  and 
Meats 

Fresh  Vegetables  and  Fruits  in  Season 

Telephone,  Douglas  7014 

732-734  East  39th  Street     -  Chicago 


TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR  THE 

LIBERAL   M  I  N I STRY 

Including  special  courses  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  Parish  Assistants, 
bunday  School  Directors.  Headworkers  of 
Church  Settlements  and  Club  Leaders. 
Open  to  men  and  women.  Modern  un- 
dogrnatic,  scholarly,  practical.  Liberal 
scholarship  provisions,  including  two  sum- 
men  sessions  at  The  University  of  Chicago, 
traveling  fellowship  yielding  $810.  Reli- 
gious education  and  social  service  Insti- 
tutes during  the  summer  quarter  open  to 
special    students    with    scholarship  aid. 

Apply  to  F.  C.  Southworth,  President 
MEADVILLE    THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 
Meadvllle,  Pennsylvania. 
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FONGER^S 

Sanitary  Bakery 

Special  Orders 
Cakes  and  Pies  of  All  Kinds 


3852  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 


Phone,  Douglas  5962 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk      Cream  ::  Butter  ::  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU  ? 
WHY   NOT   HAVE  THE  BEST? 
4221-4229  State  Street 


Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
EVANSTON  CHICAGO 


OAK  PARK 


A  New  Customer 

FOR 

Ira  J.  Mix  Dairy  Company 

361  East  30th  Street 

Phone,  Douglas  515-516 

MEANS 

You  receive  $1.00  provided 
customer  deals  with  us  60  days; 
if  goods  and  service  are  satisfac- 
tory, we  shall  expect  the  customer 
to  continue  longer. 

Customer's  Name  


A  ddress 


Sender's  Name 
A  ddress 
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Schumann 
&  Company 


CLEANERS  OF 

Fancy  Gowns 
^Kid  Gloves 


PHONE  DREXEL  231 
All  Departments 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

3954  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 


Telephones 
Douiilas  6404-6405-6406-6407 


Clark -Lyon 
Co. 


(=□=) 


FINE  GROCERIES 
AND  MEATS 


FRUITS 
and 

VEGETABLES 
3917-19  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 


W  jTIl  IV  I  All  A 


All  About? 


pj  AS  the  whole  world  gone  stark  mad  over  a  very  foolish  and  trivial 
question?    Are  swords  ratthng,  cannon  rumbling,  mailed  armour 
glistening  just  because  Russia  wanted  to  show  her  love  for  the  little 
brother — Servia  ? 

Tear  aside  the  curtain  of  Europe's  politics  and  tee 
the  grim  and  sinister  game  of  chess  that  is  being  played. 
See  upon  what  a  slim,  yet  desperate,  excuse  the  sacred 
lives  of  millions  may  be  sacrificed.    Read  the  hiitory 
of  the  past  one  hundred  years,  as  written  by  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  learn 
the  naked,  shameful  truth.    Just  to  get  you  started  as  a 
Review  of  Reviews  subscriber,  we  make  you  this  extra- 
ordinary offer.    We  will  give  to  you 


FREE! 


Duruy's  History  of  the  World 

Four  splendid  cloth  volumes,  full  of 
portraits,  sketches,  maps,  diagrams 
Today  is  the  climax  of  a  hundred  years  of  preparation. 
Read  in  this  timely,  authoritative,  complete,  AND  THE 
ONLY  CONDENSED  classic  world  history— of  which  ow 
2,000,000  copies  ha-ve  been  sold  in  France  alone — just  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  inner  councils  of  Europe  during  the  past  one 
hundred  years.    Read  in  these  entrancing  pages  how  Russia 
has  for  years  craftily  been  trying  to  escape  from  her  darkness — 
to  get  a  year-round  open  port,  with  its  economic  freedom. 

Read  how  Germany  and  Austria,  fearful  of  the  monster's 
latent  strength,  have  been  trying  to  checkmate  her  Mid  how 
they  have  pinned  all  in  this  last,  supreme  stake. 


The  Lesson  of  the  Past 


ow  / 

/ 


HIS  master  of  the  pen  shows  you  the  elory  that  wai  Greece's 
and  the  rrandeur  that  was  Rome's.     He  euides  you  throuch  the 
Middle  Aces,  the  picturesque  old  days  of  feudalism  and  the  crusades  ; 
through  the  Renaissance  up  to  contemporaneous  history,  which  Prof. 
Grosvenor  completes  iji  brilliant  manner.    In  the  story  of  the  past 
lie  the  secrects  of  today.    And  you  will  understand  them  better  whi 
you  eet  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  a  year — for  the  Review  of  Re 
views  will  Eive  you  a  sane  interpretation  of  the  events  that  are  talcinj 
place  with  such  rapidity.    It  is  not  cnoujh  [o  read  the  daily  news 
reports.  Your  ability  to  comprehend  conditions,  and  to  discuss  them 
rationally  depends  on  a  true  interpretation  of  themeanine  and  the 

reason  why"  of  events.    In  your  mind  you  must  brine  order 
out  of  chaos — and  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  do  it  for  you. 


Review 

of 

Reviews. 
3»IrTiii(  PI., 
New  Terk : 

me.  on  ap- 
proval, cbarfcs  paid 
you.  Duruy's  His- 
tory of  the  World  in  4 
volumes  bound  in  cloth. 


by  : 


Get  the 
REVIEW  of  REVIEWS 

for  a  Year 

Send 


Also  enter  my  name  for 
the  Review  of  Reviews  for 
one   year.    If    I    keep  the 
books.  I  will  remit  in  10  days 
25  cents  for  shippinf   and  II 
per  month  for  three  months  for 
the  masazine  and  retain  the  His- 
tory of  the  World  without  chine. 
Otherwise  I  will,  within  10  days,  re- 
return  the  books  at  your  expense. 


Send  the  coupon  only.     It  brines  the 
whole  set  —  four    volumes  —  charges 
prepaid  —  absolutely  free.     All  w 
Tkjr  ask  is  that — after  you  eet  the  books 

^^OllQy  and  liketbem — you  send  25  cents 
for  shippine  and  f  LOO  a  month  for  three  month; 
to  pay  for  the  Reriew  of  Reviews.  II  the  books 
aren't  worth  more  than  you  pay  for  books  and  magazine  tc 
eether,  send  them  back  at  our  expense.    But  be  prompt.  The   ^  n  * 

world-wide  feme  of  Durur  will  make  these  5.000  sets  dls-    /       p„f  ""k  j  .      ,    .,..,„  , 

appear  from  our  stock  loom  at  oace.    Send  your  coupon  /  „:„        ^^'t^  \' 
todaj— and  be  in  time.  /  "^h ,1    .T  3/ l"" 

The  beautiful  Va  leather  set  costs  only  a  few  cents 

n.  tn_,  n  lAi.  niuuX  — '  °'  '""rioul  bindint.  change  3 
Keview  01  Kcriewt  to.,  30  Irrins  PL,  If.  I.  X  taoBthi  above  to  5  months,  or  send  tS.OO  cash  in  fulL 
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Tower  Hill 

The  Season  is  Now  Open 

Pleasant,  well-screened  cottages  avail- 
able by  the  week  or  for  the  season. 

Garden,  dairy,  ice  house  and  water- 
works all  in  working  order. 

Two  mails  a  day.  Automobile  connec- 
tion with  trains.  This  year  Spring  Green, 
not  Helena,  is  the  station.  The  Summer 
School  led  by  Mr.  Jones  with  Miss  Bertha 
Howe  director  of  Nature  Study,  begins 
July  i8th,  ending  with  the  Tower  Hill 
Congress,  August  13  to  15.  Camp  open 
until  September  20th. 

For  prices  and  particulars  address  Miss 
Mary  Lackersteen,  Secretary,  Tower  Hill, 
Wisconsin. 
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I^eeley 
Treatment 


-PRINTING-* 

Attractive  Printing  for  the  Office,  the 
Church,  the  Club.    Moderate  prices. 

Oakland :  Printing  :  Shop 

743  E.  39th  Street 
Douglas  4305— PHONES— Auto.  71-671 


1902— One  Wagon 

1911—10  Wagons 

and 

Four  Automobiles 


We  are  patronized  by 
those  who  desire  and 
appreciate  an  excellent 
quality  of  laundry  work. 

BisSELL  Laundry  Co. 


Phmne  Douglas  10Q3 


653-59  39th  Street 


KENWOOD  FLORAL  CO. 

HENRY  HILMERS,  Prop. 

Choice  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers 

Phone  Oakland  78.  1117  East  47th  Street 


The  Boulevard  Florist 

Telephone,  Douglas  6461 

405  East  39th  Street 

Near  Grand  Boulevard 


Chicago 


2  Big  Stores 


Our  Specialty 


American  Beauties,  European  and 
Domestic  Plants,  Freshly  Cut  Flow- 
ers for  All  Occasions,  Swinging 
Baskets,  Ferns,  etc.    :-:    .'.  :-: 


FREE  help  make  Chicago  beautiful  FREE 
Large  sample  lots  of  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds  given  away  to  our  customers  daily 


TeUphone.  Douglas  665 


John  G.  Hope 

PAINTING  AND 
DECORATING 


PAINTERS'  SUPPLIES 
WALL  PAPER 
GLASS 


3811  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 
Chicago 


For  Liquor,  Opium,  Morphine 
and  Other  Dru^  Usint{. 

SUCCESSFUL  FOR  33  YEARS 
and  still  the  best  because 
we  keep  up  to  date  always 

We  have  remedies  which  eure  the 
Tobacco  Habit  and  Nervousness  at  horn* 
without  interfering  with  business. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Free  Booklet. 
All  Correspondence  Confidential 
in  plain  envelope. 

The  Keeley  Institute 

DWIGQT.  ILL. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

SUITE  906  RECTOR  BLDG. 

79  W.  Monroe  Street 


John  I.  Oswald,  Pres.  ud  TrMs.  Chas.  F.  Blakely,  Vice-Pres. 

James  P.  Kugler,  Secretary 

THE  BLAKELY-OSWALD  PRINTING  CO. 

Printers  and  Binders 

Telephone  Wabash  3854  120-124  W.  Polk  Street,  CHICAGO 


Advance  Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Works 


INCORPORATED 


FRANK  R.  PRIEVE,  President 
4830-32  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 
rhoae  OiUand  3776 


Sky-Lights  and  Sheet  Metal 
Works.    Gravel,  Slate 
and  Metal  Roofing 


Private  Limousine  Cars 

AT  REASONABLE  RATES 

For  All  Purposes  

HAV  AND  NIGHT  SERVlCEzr 


Phones 
Douglas  3268 
•Douglas  3269 
Automatic  79-806 


OAKLAND  AUTO  LIVERY 

821  E.  39  th  STREET 


Garages 

716  E.  39tli  ST. 
1034  E.  43rd  ST. 


FOR 


Ice  Cream 


Unexcelled  in  Flavor,  Richness  and  Purity, 
telephone  Oakland  290 

FROZEN  ARTS 

743  East  43f^  St. 


WRIGHT  &  COMPANY 
STEAM  COAL  POMESTICI 

Telephone  Yards  5166 
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3400  South  Racine  Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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THE  REAL  GERMANY 


BISMARCK— or  rapt  Beethoven  with  his  dreams: 

Ah,  which  was  blind?    Or  which  bespoke  his  race?— 

That  breed  which  nurtured  Heine's  haunting  grace. 

And  Goethe,  mastering  Oljrmpic  themes 

Of  meditation,  Mozart's  golden  gleams. 

And  Leibnitz  charting  realms  of  time  and  space. 

Great-hearted  Schiller,  and  that  fairy  brace 

Of  brothers  who  first  trailed  the  goblin  streams. 

Bismarck  for  these  builded  an  iron  tomb. 

And  changed  the  door,  and  turned  a  kaiser's  key; 

And  simple  folk,  that  once  danced  merrily 

Their  May-ring  rites,  march  now  in  roaring  gloom 

Toward  that  renascent  dawn  when  the  black  womb 

Of  buried  guns  gives  birth  to  Germany. 

— Percy  Mackaye. 
The  Present  Hour,  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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THANK  YOU  FRIENDS! 

The  undersigned  are  driven  to  this  inade- 
quate means  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
unmeasured  kindnesses,  cordial  congratulations 
and  greetings  from  friends  scattered  from 
ocean  to  ocean. 

We  are  touched  beyond  telling  by  this  evi- 
dence of  far-reaching  fellowship. 

Our  common  tasks  have  grown  more  bind- 
ing and  will,  we  trust,  be  performed  with  greater 
efficiency  by  this  union. 

Lovingly  yours, 

Edith  Lloyd  Jones 

Tower  Hill,  Wisconsin         j      i.     r  i      j  r 

July  12, 1915         Jenktn  Lloyd  Jones 


1 
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The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Pough.keepsie,  New 
York  is  making  practical  use  of  moving  pictures.  In 
one  month,  according  to  Religious  Education  for  June, 
It  oifered  no  less  than  ten  entertainments,  including 
such  topics  as  "From  Molten  Steel  to  Automobile," 
"The  History  of  Napoleon,"  "Jephtha's  Daughter,  a 
Bible  Story,"  "Under  the  Roof  of  the  World,"  "The 
Glories  of  India,"  "The  Sunset  Gem,"  a  Decoration 
Day  Sunday  exposition ;  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner," 
a  Sunday  and  flag  day  exposition ;  "A  Safe  and  Sane 
Fourth,"  etc.,  etc.  Now  that  the  non-inflammable 
film  is  here,  or  almost  here,  and  some  of  the  forbid- 
ding precautions  are  removed,  churches  and  schools 
ought  to  hasten  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  great 
reproach  that  this,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  scientific 


achievements  of  the  twentieth  century,  should  as  yet 
be  largely  monopolized  by  those  who  cater  to  the 
vulgar,  prurient  or  at  best  idle  tastes  of  children 
and  childish  men  and  women. 


It  is  not  too  late  to  call  attention  to  the  June  num- 
ber of  Religious  Education,  the  monthly  journal  of 
the  association  that  bears  that  name,  of  which  Henry 
F.  Cope  is  general  secretary,  and  the  ofiice  of  which 
is  at  332  South  Michigan  Avenue.  This  number 
contains  suggestive  articles  on  the  "Rights  of  the 
Child  in  the  Community,"  by  Walter  Rauchenbusch  ; 
"The  Rights  of  the  Child  to  Education,"  by  Profes- 
sor Gardner  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
School  and  Rabbi  Berkowitz  of  Philadelphia;  on 
"Organizing  a  Church  for  Religious  Education."  by 
Rev.  E.  Rosmond  Stanford  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  much  other  valu- 
able pedagogical  material.  This  very  important  as- 
sociation is  preparing  to  hold  its  International  Con- 
gress in  connection  with  the  Panama  Exposition,  Au- 
gust 27th  to  29th,  with  a  startling,  we  will  not  say 
formidable,  array  of  academic  speakers.  No  less 
than  eight  college  presidents  are  announced,  besides 
professors  many.  The  results  of  their  deliberations 
will  be  worthy  of  study. 


If  ever  a  principle  was  observed  in  the  letter  and 
broken  in  the  spirit,  the  boasted  neutrality  of  the 
United  States  is  open  to  such  a  suspicion  at  the  pres- 
ent time.    There  are  gruesome  stories  of  whole  train- 
loads  of  ammunition  being  quietly  shipped  into  Can- 
ada, of  contracts  mounting  to  millions  being  given 
to  the  shops  scattered  through  the  peaceful  towns  of 
Wisconsin  and  elsewhere  for  the  manufacture  of  ar- 
mored automobiles,  auto  trucks,  shrapnel,  guns  and 
other  direct  munitions  of  war,  all  under  the  protec- 
tion and  justification  of  the  international  code  which 
does  not  prohibit  the  dealing  in  such  contraband  ar- 
ticles by  private  individuals.    If  this  wholesale  profit- 
ing by  this  infamous  war  was  defended  on  the  score 
of  anti-German  feeling  and  pro-Allies  sympathies  it 
would  not  be  so  damnable,  for  there  then  would  be 
a  conscience  element  in  it.  But  the  present-  "industry" 
makes  no  pretense  other  than  the  good  business— the 
prosperity  it  brings ;  hence  the  greater  shame  and  the 
deeper  humiliation.    Tolstoy  dreamed  of  a  time  when 
war  would  be  impossible  because  the  individual  con- 
science would  become  so  keen  that  men  would  be 
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willing  to  stand  up  to  be  shot  rather  than  to  shoot 
at  a  fellow  mortal.  War  would  become  impossible 
because  men  would  become  too  enlightened  to  enlist, 
too  heroic  to  kill.  Did  he  reckon  on  that  baser  cu- 
pidity that  men  would  sustain  war  for  profit,  multi- 
so  much  per  head?  Compared  with  this  commercial 
depravity  the  "mercenaries"  who  hired  out  for  war 
ply  the  instruments  of  death  for  wages,  kill  men  at 
and  the  "soldiers  of  fortune"  who  offered  themselves 
to  the  highest  bidder  of  the  middle  ages  were  honor- 
able. 


An  Anti -Tobacco  Convention 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  expositions  there 
is  to  be  a  day  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  to- 
bacco question  at  San  Francisco.  The  Non-Smokers' 
Protective  League  of  America  is  to  hold  its  first  annual 
convention  in  the  Exposition  Auditorium  Hall  on  July 
16th  and  17th.  This  organization,  whose  headquarters 
are  in  New  York  City,  and  of  which  Charles  G.  Pease, 
M.  D.,  is  president,  is  devoted  to  the  enforcement  of 
laws,  ordinances  and  rules  prohibiting  tobacco  smok- 
ing in  public  and  semi-public  places,  and  seeks  the 
enactment  of  additional  laws  looking  toward  this  end. 
Mr.  H.  K.  Bassett,  assistant  director  of  congresses, 
will  give  the  address  of  welcome.  President  Pease 
will  respond  with  an  address  on  the  "Poisonous  Char- 
acter of  Tobacco  Smoke,  the  Difficulties  in  the  Way 
of  Legislation  and  the  Need  of  PubHc  Interest."  Dr. 
Harvey  W.  Wiley  of  pure  food  fame  will  speak  on 
"The  Rights  of  the  Non-Smoker."  Professor  Wilder 
of  Cornell  will  have  a  communication  on  "Smoking 
on  the  College  Campus."  Twyman  Abbott,  Esq., 
of  the  New  York  bar  will  discuss  "The  Personal  Lib- 
erty of  the  Tobacco  Smoker."  Mrs.  E.  B.  Ingalls 
of  the  Department  of  Anti-Narcotics  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  will  discuss  "Our  Assets."  Professor  William 
A.  McKeever,  Professor  of  Child  Welfare  of  the 
University  of  Kansas,  will  discuss  "Nicotine  as  Re- 
lated to  Social  and  Economic  Progress."  George  A. 
Rutherford  of  the  New  Jersey  Sanitarium  for  Tu- 
berculosis diseases,  is  to  discuss  "The  Eflfect  of  To- 
bacco and  Tobacco  Smoke  Upon  Tuberculous  Con- 
valescents." Herbert  H.  Tidswell  of  London,  author 
of  "The  Tobacco  Habit,"  is  to  discuss  "The  Causes 
of  Cancer,"  a  challenge  to  cancer  research  workers. 
Professor  David  Starr  Jordan  will  oflfer  "Three 
Counts  Against  Tobacco."  Professor  Frederick  W. 
Roman,  head  of  the  Department  of  Economics,  Syra- 
cuse University,  will  discuss  "Tobacco  and  the 
Clergy."  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Editor  of  Unity,  "To- 
bacco from  the  Ethical  Standpoint,"  and  Palmer  H. 
Langdon  of  New  York  City  will  discuss  "The  Fire 
and  Land  Danger  from  the  Tobacco  Habit."  It  is 
expected  that  those  who  are  unable  to  be  present  in 


person  will  send  their  contributions  to  be  read  by 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  convention. 

We  are  well  aware  that  to  many  this  program  an- 
nonunced  at  the  present  time  will  seem  like  "fiddling 
while  Rome  is  burning."  Others  may  dispose  of  it, 
as  "straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel,"  and 
still  in  the  last  analysis  great  public  issues  and  in- 
ternational problems  hinge  on  individual  integrity, 
and  the  spiritual  potencies  connected  therewith.  There 
are  no  "minor  morals,"  and  certainly  this  great 
and  growing  ofifense  to  private  and  public  health, 
prosperity  and  purity  h.as  a  right  to  be  considered  in 
a  great  world  convention  such  as  is  being  held  this 
summer  in  San  Francisco.  The  neat  eight-page  pro- 
gram before  us  carries  the  following  five  resolutions 
which  it  is  proposed  to  offer  to  the  convention,  and 
in  so  much  as  the  Editor  of  Unity  cannot  be  there 
in  i)erson,  he  exercises  the  editorial  right  of  voting 
"aye"  in  these  columns  when  the  question  of  adoption 
is  proposed : 

(1 )  Resolved,  That  each  clergyman  and  rehgious  and  edu- 
cational teacher  hereby  is  requested  to  dehver  at  least  one 
sermon  or  make  one  address  each  year  in  support  of  the  work 
of  this  organization  and  the  abolition  of  the  tobacco  evil. 

(2)  Resolved.  That  this  Convention  strongly  urges  the 
establishment  of  the  third  Sunday  in  April  of  each  year  as 
"Anti-Tobacco  Sunday,"  as  a  means  of  creating  and  influenc- 
ing public  sentiment  and  opinion  against  the  use  of  tobacco, 
especially  in  public  places,  in  the  interest  of  the  health,  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  world. 

(3)  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  should  prohibit 
and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  prohibit  tobacco  smoking  in  all 
governmental  offices. 

(4)  It  being  an  established  scientific  fact  that  tobacco  and 
tobacco  smoke  are  destructive  of  animal  life  and  detrimental 
to  the  moral,  mental  and  physical  welfare  of  the  human  race, 
and  against  the  highest  interests  of  the  people,  it  is  Resolved, 
That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  the  cultivation 
and  sale  of  tobacco  be  prohibited  by  law ;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved  that  we,  in  Convention  assembled,  do  hereby  call 
upon  Boards  of  Health  and  all  legislative  bodies,  both  national 
and  State,  to  enact  and  enforce  laws  prohibiting  the  cultiva- 
tion and  sale  of  tobacco. 

(5)  Resolved,  That  tobacco  smoking  be  prohibited  by  law, 
in  private  and  public  places,  where  others  are  compelled  to 
inhale  the  atmosphere  thus  polluted. 


"The  Sorrows  of  Belgium" 

Is  it  true  that  war  stimulates  the  poets  more  than 
peace?  This  is  an  oft-repeated  claim,  which,  on  gen- 
eral principles,  we  are  inclined  to  disbelieve.  A  wide 
study  of  literature  by  a  mind  unpoisoned  by  mili- 
tancy would,  we  believe,  reveal  the  very  opposite  to 
be  true. 

There  is  a  truth  in  the  old  Biblical  saying,  "It  is 
better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  the  house 
of  feasting ;"  pain  sub-soils  the  heart  as  pleasure  can- 
not, and  the  gruesome  side  of  war,  particularly  the 
pathos  of  defeat,  drives  the  soul  back  of  things  visible 
into  the  realms  of  things  eternal.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  soul,  like  the  body,  can  only  suffer  to  a 
certain  shallow  depth,  after  which  nature  benignly 
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deadens  the  nerves  and  brings  on  insensibility,  and 
the  limit  of  pain  brings  also  the  limit  of  creation. 

During  our  own  Gethsemane  period  of  '61  to  '65 
our  great  singers  were  largely  silenced.  Wh.ittier  sang 
the  song  of  the  enslaved  in  broken  measures.  At  the 
close,  Lowell  rose  to  his  Commemoration  Ode  and 
Emerson  sang  his  Boston  Hymn  for  the  Emancipation 
Day,  but  in  the  main  the  muse  folded  her  wings  and 
was  silent.  Perhaps  the  greater  suffering,  the  deeper 
humiliation,  and  the  home  devastations,  stimulated 
the  muse  of  the  South  more  effectively.  We  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  "The  War  Poetry 
of  the  South"  is  richer  and  relatively  more  voluminous 
than  the  War  Poetry  of  the  North. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  waiting  anxiously  for 
the  inspiration  of  the  muse  to  reveal  to  us  some  silver 
lining  to  this  horrible  cloud  of  European  war.  We 
are  waiting  to  see  whether  spiritually  there  are  some 
compensations  to  the  gruesome  wickedness  of  war. 

Unity  is  in  search  of  War  Poetry  "severely  se- 
lected," that  will  somehow  soften,  if  not  interpret, 
the  terrible  experience. 

In  this  line  comes  from  the  MacMillan  Press  a 
play  in  Six  Scenes,  by  the  comparatively  young,  and, 
to  American  readers,  at  least,  new  Russian  poet, 
Leonid  Andreyev.  "The  Sorrows  of  Belgium"  have 
indeed  touched  the  heart  of  this  countryman  of  Tolstoi 
and  Veristchagen,  and  even  through  the  translation 
of  Herman  Bernstein  grips  the  heart  with  tremendous 
power.  It  is  true  to  life  as  well  as  a  stroke  of  genius 
that  this  drama  should  gather  round  the  home  as  well 
as  the  heart  of  Belgium's  greatest  poet-philosopher, 
Maetterlinck,  and  that  the  pathetic  king  should  flit 
through  the  drama.  We  cannot  say  that  the  poet  has 
adequately  revealed  the  torture  of  body  and  mind 
that  belongs  to  such  a  man  as  Maetterlinck  at  such  a 
time,  because  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  genius  to  in- 
terpret such  ;  but  he  has  presented  us  a  vivid,  living  pic- 
ture which  suggests  it  more  effectively  than  any  of  the 
dispatches  or  letters  of  reporters  in  the  daily  papers. 

Here,  also,  the  poet  enables  us  to  grip  the  Bel- 
gium that  is  still  alive.  Pierre,  the  son  of  Emil 
Grelieu  (behind  which  name  the  poet  Maetterlinck 
masks),  says: 

"They  have  already  robbed  us.  They  have  deprived  us 
ot  our  land  and  of  the  air;  they  have  destroyed  our  treas- 
ures which  have  been  created  by  the  genius  of  our  people 
and  now  we  would  cast  our  best  men  into  their  jaws' 
What  does  that  mean?  What  will  remain  of  us>  Let 
them  kill  us  all,  let  our  land  be  turned  into  a  waste  desert 
let  all  living  things  be  burned  to  death,  but  as  lono-  as 
he  lives,  Belgium  is  alive!  What  is  Belgium  without  him?" 

Later  along  Count  Clairmont,  who  may  well  stand 

for  the  king,  comes  to  the  poet  whom  he  calls  "the 

conscience  of  the  people,"  to  ask  his  consent  to  break 

the  dams  which  will  bring  the  climax  of  physical 

calamity  to  the  realm.    He  says  : 

"Blinded  by  the  war,  we  may  unwillingly  unwittingly, 
altogether  against  our  will,  violate  man-made  laws.  Let 


your  noble  heart  tell  us  the  truth.  My  friends!  We  are 
driven  to  despair,  we  have  no  Belgium  any  longer,  it  is 
trampled  by  our  enemies,  but  in  your  breast,  Emil  Grelieu, 
the  heart  of  all  Belgium  is  beating — -and  your  answer  will 
be  the  answer  of  our  tormented,  blood-stained,  unfortu- 
nate land!" 

While  this  gifted  Russian  turns  his  vison  upon 
Belgium,  the  poet  justifies  himself  and  he  anticipates 
history  in  his  revelation  of  the  awful  calamity,  but 
when,  in  Scene  V,  he  undertakes  to  lift  the  curtain 
upon  th.e  German  camp  and  tries  to  portray  the  spirit 
and  soul  there  prevailing,  even  his  genius  fails  him. 
He  can  interpret  the  miseries  of  his  friends,  but  fails 
to  do  adequate  justice  to  the  inspirations  of  his  foes, 
for  inspirations  they  must  have. 

Blumenfeld,  the  German  official,  suggests  well  the 
high  achievement  of  the  German  army  when  he 
speaks  of  the  commander  as  having 

"A  German  philosophical  mind  which  manages  guns 
as  Leibnitz  manages  ideas.  Everything  is  preconceived, 
everything  is  prearranged,  the  movement  of  our  millions 
of  people  has  been  elaborated  into  such  a  remarkable  sys- 
tem that  Kant  himself  would  have  been  proud  of  it.  Gen- 
tlemen, we  are  led  forward  by  indomitable  logic  and  by 
an  iron  will.    We  are  inexorable  as  Fate." 

But  not  even  the  German  strategist  could  be  guilty 

of  de-humanizing  himself  enough  to  represent  his 

General  as  saying: 

"I  sleep  very  little  myself,  and  advise  you,  gentlemen, 
not  to  indulge  in  foolish  sleep.  Nonsense !  organism — that 
is  something  invented  by  the  doctors  who  are  looking  for 
practice  among  the  fools.  I  know  of  no  organism.  I 
know  only  my  desires  and  my  will,  which  says:  'Gerhardt, 
do  this !  Gerhardt,  go  there !  Gerhardt,  take  this !'  and 
I  take  it!" 

Space  forbids  further  analysis  of  this  most  strik- 
ing and  perhaps,  this  far,  most  dramatic  poetry  of 
this  war. 

We  must  add  a  word  further  in  the  way  of  intro,- 
duction  to  this  one  more  Russian  of  the  household 
of  Tolstoy.  "Anathema,"  "The  Seven  Who  Were 
Hanged,"  "The  Life  of  Man,"  and  "Red  Laughter" 
are  mentioned  in  Bernstein's  introduction  as  works 
which  have  already  attracted  universal  attention,  and 
we  are  told  that  his  deep  sympathy  with  "the  op- 
pressed and  weaker  nationalities,"  naturally  prepared 
him  for  this  task  of  interpreting  the  sorrows  of  Bel- 
gium. He  feels  keenly  the  shame  of  Russia  in  its 
Jewish  policies.  If  in  this  drama  he  has  spoken  of 
"German  barbarians,"  with  equal  candor  he  has 
spoken  of  "Russian  barbarians"  in  his  treatise  on 
the  "Tragedies  of  the  Jews."  He  speaks  of  the  Rus- 
sian treatment  of  the  Jew  as  something  monstrous, 
like  a  hunch  on  his  own  back,  always  with  him,  dis- 
turbing his  sleep  at  night  and  his  waking  hours,  fiU- 
mg  him  with  a  sensation  of  confusion  and  shame. 
He  says : 

"It  is  necessary  for  all  to  understand  that  the  end  of 
Jewish  suf¥erings  is  the  beginning  of  our  self-respect, 
without  which  Russia  cannot  live.  The  dark  days  of  the 
war  will  pass  and  the  'German  Barbarians'  of  today  will 
once  more  become  cultured  Germans,  whose  voice  will 
again  be  heard  throughout  the  land.  And  it  is  essential  that 
neither  their  voice  nor  any  other  voice  should  call  us 
loudly  'Russian  Barbarians!'" 
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We  cannot  conclude  this  too  inadequate  notice 
of  this  notable  contribution  to  war  poetry  without 
asking  again  for  the  poets  who  can  interpret  th.e  glory 
of  all  the  nations  involved,  as  Mrs.  Cone  has  done 
for  England  in  her  notable  "Chant,"  first  pubHshed 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February  last  and  re- 
printed in  a  recent  issue  of  Unity. 

Percy  Mackaye  has  begun  the  task  for  Germany 
in  the  sonnet  which  we  print  elsewhere,  entitled  "The 
Real  Germany."  But  this  is  inadequate,  and  we  pass 
it  back  to  him  that  he  may  make  room  for  Luther 
and  Kant,  Lessing  and  Beethoven,  Von  Humboldt 
and  all  the  rest  of  them.  When  the  glory  of  France 
and  Russia  and  Hungary,  Italy,  Poland  and  Bohemia 
are  adequately  chanted,  then  let  the  poet-laureate  of 
them  all  give  us  the  International  Chant  that  will 
blend  them  all  into  one  great  paean  of  praise  of  the 
humanity  that  is  slowly  finding  itself. 


PIETA:   A  HOMAGE  TO  BELGIUM 


I 

You  men  of  Antwerp,  who  have  lifted  down 

Once  more  from  His  high  cross,  the  Crucified, 

And  from  the  hands  and  feet,  and  pierced  side 

Wiped  your  own  blood,  above  that  anguished  crown ; 

There  by  the  belfry  tower  that  glorified 

The  upward  gaze  of  Flanders  and  Brabant; — 

Men  of  Namur,  Liege,  unconquered  Ghent 

And  leafy  fair  Ardennes; — 

Is  it  with  you  again. 

As  with  those  far  Judsean  brother-men 

Who  saw  their  glory,  and  the  living  Word 

Of  all  men's  longing  slain,  and  sepulchered? — 

His  Body  left  alone, 

Unto  His  own ; 

And  their  despair,  wherewith  to  seal  the  stone. 

And  are  your  words  the  broken  words  they  had 

As  once  they  walked  together  and  were  sad. 

Along  the  smouldering  desolated  ways? 

"Now  is  it  many  days 

Since  all  these  things  were  done 

Before  the  Sun. 

And  lo,  the  Very  God  that  gave  us  breath 
Is  scourged  and  put  to  death." 

Brothers,  it  is  not  true. 

By  all  new  born  Compassion,  now  we  know 

The  Lord  is  risen  indeed;  and  Walks  with  you, 

Though  your  worn  eyes  are  holden ; — yes, 

Through  all  the  wilderness 

Through  the  black  desert  there. 

The  waste  of  rankling  embers,  where  They  go. 

As  snowfiakes  on  the  air, 

Unknowing  whither,  and  unknowing  whence. 

The  wingless  Innocents, 

The  little  children.    And,  of  all  that  mourn ! 
^lothers  of  trampled  sons. 
Perishing,  outcast  ones. 

The  Women,  Women,  broken,  bruised  and  spent 
Dragging  a  blinded  flight  to  banishment. 
Faint,  with  the  weight  of  woe  in  men  unborn ! 
Homeless — and  guiltless ;  west,  and  west,  and  north. 
Whither  the  lords  of  Famine  drive  them  forth. 
Along  the  awful  footprints  trodden  red ; — 
But  shepherded 

Of  Him  who  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head. 

Heroes,  He  walks  with  these — 

The  Refugees. 

Heroes,  He  walks  with  you, 

Your  widening  realm  made  new, 

Your  kingdom  vaster  now,  than  ever  then ; 

Your  world-wide  empire  in  the  souls  of  men. 


II 

And  you,  New  World? — 

Now  that  the  lightning  blast 

Of  tangled  hates  has  left  your  heart  aghast, 

What  is  your  answering  deed 

To  men  in  need? 

The  Eyes,  that  once  their  startled  eyes  could  see 

Through  the  blue  morning  mist  of  Gallilee, 

Are  on  you  now,  with  their  one  "Lov'st  thou  me?"  .  .  . 

And  with  the  cry  of  light  that  follows  death, 

"Thou  knowest  that  we  love  Thee!"  sobs  all  breath. 

And — "Feed  my  lambs" — He  saith. 

Ah,  by  that  word  to  keep 

By  all  the  sharpness  of  their  more-than-death, 
"With  nothing  left  them  but  their  eyes,  to  weep" — 
Shall  we  not  feed  His  sheep? 

Ill 

Now,  with  the  cold,  draws  near  the  Holy  Time 

When  there  shall  sound  no  chime 

From  towers  that  look  alone 

On  glories  overthrown. 

There  shall  no  tongue  of  bell 

Proclaim  Emmanuel ! 

To  mock  with  homage  thus 

Our  tortured  God-with-us. 

Far  on  the  Syrian  plains,  the  shepherds  there 
May  pipe  to  moonlit  air 

While  tidings  of  the  Hope  of  all  men's  dream, 

Men  yet  blaspheme. 

O  New  World,  do  not  mock 

The  desolation  of  this  perishing  flock 

With  chime  or  festival. 

While  shames  and  sorrows  call 

Above  the  wind,  the  scourging,  bitter  wind 

For  these  that  never  sinned ; 

Save  that  they  held  the  unconquerable  gate 

Of  human  Hope,  against  the  hordes  of  Hate. 

Look  on  that  Mother-Country,  face  to  face — 

Stricken  that  men  might  Live. 

And  to  that  ruined  manger-place, 

Gather,  and  gather ; — GIVE  ! — 

O  fair-of-fortune — hope  and  humbleness. 

Gather  and  garner ;— bless 

Your  lowly  oiTerings 

Of  precious  things. 

Open  your  treasures  forth  for  her; 

Your  gold,  your  frankincense,  and  myrrh. 

• — Josephine  Preston  Peabody. 
(Read  at  the  Mass  Meeting  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund.) 


THINGS  TO  FORGET. 
(always  in  season.) 
If  you  see  a  big  fellow  ahead  of  the  crowd, 
A  leader  of  men,  marching  fearless  and  proud. 
And  you  know  of  a  tale  whose  telling  aloud 
Would  cause  his  proud  head  to  in  anguish  be  bowed, 
Ifs  a  pretty  good  plan  to  forget  it. 

If  you  know  of  a  skeleton  hidden  away 
In  a  closet  and  guarded  and  kept  from  the  day. 
In  the  dark;  and  whose  showing,  whose  sudden  display 
Would  cause  grief  and  sorrow  and  life-long  dismay. 
It's  a  pretty  good  plan  to  forget  it. 

If  you  know  of  a  spot  in  the  life  of  a  friend 
(We  all  have  such  spots  concealed  world  without  end). 
Whose  touching  his  heart-strings  would  play  on  and  rend, 
Till  the  shame  of  its  showing  no  grieving  would  mend, 
It's  a  pretty  good  plan  to  forget  it. 

If  you  know  of  a  thing  that  would  darken  the  joy 
Of  a  man  or  woman,  a  girl  or  a  boy. 
That  will  wipe  out  a  smile,  or  the  least  way  annoy 
A  fellow,  or  cause  any  gladness  to  cloy, 
It's  a  pretty  good  plan  to  forget  it. 

If  you  know  of  a  thing,  just  the  least  little  thing. 
Whose  telling  would  cork  up  the  laugh  or  the  grin 
Of  the  man  you  don't  like;  for  the  Lord's  sake,  keep  it  in. 
Don't,  don't  be  a  knocker ;  right  here  stick  a  pin. 
It's  a  pretty  good  plan  to  forget  it. 

—J.  M.  Lewis  in  Pioneer. 
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The  International  Eisteddvod  of  the 
Panama  Exposition 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Panama  Exposition, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  International  Eis- 
teddvod of  the  Kymric  people,  are  more  than  grateful 
to  the  Editor  of  Unity  for  the  privilege  of  having 
this  article  appear  in  its  columns.  President  Charles 
E.  Moore  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Expo- 
sition, and  President  E.  D.  Roberts  of  the  Interna- 
tional Eisteddvod  are  among  the  most  zealous  work- 
ers for  the  success  of  the  "Welsh  Festival  Week." 

This  Eisteddvod  will  be  held  July  27-30,  1915,  in 
the  magnificent  Auditorium,  Civic  Center,  of  the  Pan- 
ama Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  and  every  literary 
and  musical  contest  is  open  to  the  essayists,  poets,  elo'- 
cutionists  and  choirs  of  all  other  nationalities.  In  all 
probability  it  will  be  the  most  truly  international  com- 
petitive of  all  festivals  of  the  kind.  It  is  to  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  California  National  Kymro- 
dorion  Society,  and  is  officially  sanctioned  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  exposition,  who 
have  and  are  extending  every  courtesy  and  assistance 
to  the  directors  of  the  Eisteddvod,  including  the  guar- 
antee that  all  awarded  prizes  shall  be  paid. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  general  secretary,  Mr. 
William  Solomon  Jones,  and  the  executive  committee 
have  succeeded  in  making  the  national  festival  of  1915 
known  to  Kymric  people  of  four  continents.  Great 
Britain,  America,  Australia  and  Africa.  Already 
Welsh,  American,  German,  Italian,  Norwegian  and 
Swedish  choral  societies  have  registered  to  enter  the 
different  contests 

At  the  1904  St.  Louis  Exposition  Eisteddvod  of 
choral  contests  only,  real  American  choirs  from  Evans- 
ton  and  Ravenswood,  111.,  from  Dubuque,  Iowa,  from 
Denver,  Colo.,  besides  the  Welsh- American  Scranton 
(Pa.)  choir,  appeared  and  made  a  superb  exhibition 
of  choral  excellence. 

The  secret  of  that  choral  success  was  due  to  the 
splendid  way  in  which  the  publicity  committee  did  its 
work.  And  now  the  same  tide  of  Eisteddvodic  en- 
thusiasm that  made  former  great  festivals  famous, 
rising  weekly  higher  and  higher,  will  soon  sweep 
along  toward  the  Pacific  Coast  from  all  directions— 
from  east,  north,  south,  and  from  the  far  western 
colonies  of  Kymric  people  in  Japan  and  China.  All 
the  enthusiasm  that  the  patriotic  bugle  call  "See  Amer- 
ica First"  has  stirred  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  at 
large  will  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  Panama 
Exposition  and  its  "International  Eisteddvod." 

To  state  that  mixed  choirs,  choirs  of  men,  choirs 
of  women,  bands  and  orchestras  are  already' organ- 
ized m  many  parts  of  the  States  and  Canada,  and  are 
rehearsing  the  test  pieces,  is  proof  that  the  1915,  great- 
est of  all  Eisteddvodau,  will  be  one  vast  flood  of  mu- 
sical success. 

The  following  gentlemen  constitute  the  Eisteddvod 
Board  of  Directors:  President,  E.  D.  Roberts  (State 
Treasurer  of  California).  Sacramento;  Vice-President, 
Edward  Thomas,  San  Francisco;  General  Secretary', 
W.  Solomon  Jones,  Oakland;  Directors  of  Finance, 
W.  R.  Williams  (State  Superintendent  of  Banks) 
San  Francisco;  Treasurer,  Thomas  A.  Williams  (State 
Harbor  Commissioner),  San  Francisco;  Financial 
Secretary,  Hugh  J.  Lloyd,  San  Francisco ;  Director  of 


Music,  J.  J.  Morris,  Palo,  Alto;  Attorney  and  Coun- 
selor, Rees  P.  Daniels. 

The  absorbing  and  crucial  question  with  all  the 
choirs  has  been  "Who  are  the  gentlemen  selected  as 
Board  of  Judges?"  About  a  month  ago  the  directors 
solved  this  ticklish  and  dangerous  question  in  a  very 
satisfactory  way.  Secretary  Jones  reports  that  he  has 
been  flooded  with  letters  of  congratulation  for  the 
directors  because  of  their  tact  and  wisdom  in  select- 
ing judges  to  whom  no  sensible  musician  nor  choral 
conductor  could  object.  The  five  judges  are  musicians 
of  high  standing  and  of  excellent  reputation.  Their 
names  are  set  down  as  follows:  Ernest  R.  Kroeger, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Chairman;  E.  D.  Lloyd  (R.  A.  M.' 
London),  South  Bend,  Ind. ;  Henry  Houseley,  Den- 
ver, Colo.;  David  Davis,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Redfern 
Mason,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  A  brief  word  concerning 
each : 

Ernest  R.  Kroeger  was  born  at  St.  Louis  and  has 
constantly  resided  in  that  city.  His  instructors  in 
piano  playing  were  his  father,  Egmont  Troehlich, 
Waldemar  Malmene,  W.  Goldner  and  P.  G.  Anton. 
At  twenty-three  he  entered  upon  his  carreer  as  a  mu- 
sician ;  since  then  he  has  been  prominently  before  the 
public  as  pianist,  organist,  conductor  and  composer. 
For  his  service  as  Master  of  Programs  at  the  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair  in  1904,  the  French  Government 
elected  him  as  officer  in  the  Academy. 

E.  D.  Lloyd  is  a  son  of  musical  Wales,  and  only 
recently  came  to  reside  in  the  United  States.  His 
experience  and  success  as  organist,  choirmaster,  in- 
structor in  voice,  piano,  organ  harmony,  composition 
and  as  adjudicator  at  Eisteddvodau,  is  well  known  in 
Great  Britain.  His  reputation  preceded  him  to  the 
United  States.  In  a  short  time  after  his  arrival  he 
was  engaged  as  organist  and  choirmaster  at  the  First 
M.  E.  Church,  South  Bend,  Ind.  It  was  a  compli- 
ment well  placed  to  appoint  hime  one  of  the  five  judges 
at  the  International  Eisteddvod.  Doubtless  many  such 
honors  will  be  paid  him  in  this,  his  adopted  land. 

David  Davis,  the  Cincinnati  tenor,  instructor  in 
voice,  harmony  and  composition,  and  well  known  mu- 
sical critic,  is  a  native  of  a  most  charming  spot  in 
Cardiganshire,  South  Wales,  not  far  from  another 
charming  spot  where  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  of  Chicago 
was  born.  Cardiganshire  has  produced  a  very  large 
number  of  prominent  and  learned  preachers,  poets, 
musicians,  scientists  and  scholars  in  many  special  di- 
rections. Mr.  Davis  is  a  pupil  who  studied  singing, 
harmony  and  composition  under  the  late  and  lamented 
foremost  musician  of  Wales,  Dr.  Joseph  Parry,  at  the 
Aberystwyth  University  of  Wales.  He  has  appeared 
at  some  of  the  leading  Eisteddvodau  in  this  country, 
where  his  critical  remarks  have  always  been  charac- 
terized as  being  clear,  convincing,  uplifting,  sympa- 
thetic and  instructive — all  in  perfect  keeping  with  his 
character  as  musician  and  gentleman. 

Henry  Houseley  is  a  native  of  Ashford,  Notting- 
hamshire, England.  He  came  to  America  in  1888,  has 
resided  "exclusively  in  Denver  ever  since,"  and,  who 
can  estimate  the  worth  of  his  artistic  work  in  music 
as  organist,  pianist  and  conductor  from  1888  to  the 
present  time,  not  only  in  Denver  but  through  students 
who  have  come  to  him  for  instruction  and  inspiration. 
Mr.  Houseley  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Organists  (F.  R.  CO.).  He  is  director  of  the  Apollo 
Club  of  Denver  and  organist  of  St.  John's  Cathedral 
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and  Temple  Emanuel.  It  was  Mr.  Houseley  that 
trained  and  conducted  the  chorus  of  sixty  selected 
voices  in  the  "second  grade"  contest  at  St.  Louis  in 
1904,  which  won  the  first  prize  of  $3,000. 

Redfern  Mason  is  a  musician  who  sat  at  the  feet 
of  the  late  musical  Gamaliel,  Dr.  George  A.  Macfar- 
ren,  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Lon- 
don. He  is  a  Cambridge  man  and  the  author  of  "The 
Song  Lore  of  Ireland,"  "Musical  Cameos,"  and  a  lec- 
turer on  musical  subjects.  Articles  from  his  pen  have 
appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  similar  maga- 
zines. Mr.  Mason  is  the  musical  critic  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

Local  pride  is  reason  enough  for  calling  special 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Chicago's  Hadyn  Choral  So- 
ciety, under  the  direction  of  H.  W.  Owens,  Mus.  Bac, 
have  organized  especially  to  enter  the  contest  at  the 
E.xposition  International  Eisteddvod,  for  the  $10,000 
prize.  The  indomitable  director  has  proven  the  high 
quality  of  his  mettle  several  times  in  the  leading  choral 
coi|^:ests  in  the  United  States  by  carrying  away  the 
first  prizes,  and  when  his  choir  wins  but  the  second 
choral  prize,  he  proves  himself  a  manly  and  honorable 
loser.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  he  possesses  the 
power  of  carrying  along  with  him  the  members  of 
his  choir  without  any  defections,  and  that  he  possesses, 
also,  the  gift  of  music  interpretation  to  an  uncommon 
degree.  No  preparatory  training  of  his  choir  for  the 
San  Francisco  Eisteddvod  could  be  better,  or  wiser, 
than  the  performing  in  public  of  Sir  Edward  Elgar's 
"King  Olaf"  and  Haydn's  "Creation,"  etc. 

It  is  creditable  to  some  of  Chicago's  prominent  citi- 
zens that  they  are  interesting  themselves  in  this  pur- 
pose and  activity  of  the  Haydn  Choral  Society,  not 
only  sociably,  but  financially. 

It  is  the  only  Chicago  society  of  mixed  voices  that 
will  represent  Chicago  at  the  exposition  and  at  the 
Eisteddvod.  The  executive  committee  has  elected  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  and  the  LTnion 
Pacific  R.  R.  to  take  the  society  to  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego,  where  it  is  to  perform 
Haydn's  "Creation."  They  appeal  to  the  civic  pride 
of  our  leading  citizens  to  assist  them  to  bear  the  ex- 
penses of  the  trip. 

The  readers  of  Unity  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  program  of  the  Essay  subjects,  etc.,  contains  the 
following  items ; 

Essay  (No.  9)  In  Welsh  or  English— "The  Prob- 
lem of  the  Unemployed."  Prize,  $250.  Adjudicators: 
Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  LL.D.,  Chicago,  and  Rev. 
H.  O.  Rowlands,  D.  D.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Essay  (No.  7)  In  Welsh  or  English — "The  Eistedd- 
vod in  America :  Historical  and  Critical."  Prize,  $250. 
Adjudicators:  Hon.  Arthur  L.  Thomas  (ex-Governor) 
of  Salt  Lake  City  and  William  Apmadoc,  Chicago. 

Pastoral  Poem  (In  Welsh) — Subject:  "The  Shep- 
herd of  Eryri."  Prize,  $100.  Adjudicators:  Rev.  O. 
G.  Owen  (Alcevon),  M.  A.,  Wales,  and  William  Ap- 
madoc, Chicago. 

Chicago,  III.  William  Apmadoc. 


There  is  a  certain  sweetness  and  elegance  in  "little 
deeds  of  kindness"  and  in  letting  our  best  impulses 
have  free  play  on  common  occasions. 

Charles  G.  Ames. 


THE  PULPIT 


Men  of  the  New  Testament 
V. 

Luke  The  Historian 

A  Sermon  Preached  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.  Delivered  December 
13,  1914,  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago 

Stenographically  Reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson. 


Prayer. 

Help  us  Father,  this  morning,  to  realize  the  unseen 
forces,  to  believe  in  things  that  cannot  be  weighed  and 
measured.  Help  us  to  feel  the  tides  of  life  that,  un- 
heralded and  unrecorded,  have  come  down  through  the 
ages,  enriching  our  minds,  and  clarifying  our  hearts.  Help 
us  to  give  thanks  for  the  unrecorded  heroes,  those  whose 
words  and  works  are  unknown  by  name.  May  we  take 
to  heart  their  lessons,  that  we  may  give  ourselves  to  high 
service  regardless  of  record  or  reward,  never  doubting 
but  that  in  the  economy  of  thy  universe  every  good  deed 
and  every  good  impulse  is  conserved  for  the  ennobling 
of  life  and  the  beautifyling  of  the  world.  Amen. 

Sermon. 

We  come  this  morning  to  our  fifth  study  of  "The 
Men  of  the  New  Testament,"  this  being  "Luke  the 
Historian." 

Luke  is  a  shadowy  and  undefined  personality,  so 
far  as  the  record  is  concerned.  His  name  appears 
only  three  times  in  the  whole  New  Testament,  and 
each  time  simply  incidentally  named  with  other  co- 
workers with  Paul.  In  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Colossians  Paul  says,  "Luke,  the  be- 
loved physician,  and  Demas  salute  you."  In  the 
eleventh  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  II.  Timothy  he 
says,  "Only  Luke  is  with  me.  Take  Mark  and  bring 
him  with  thee,  for  he  is  useful  to  me  for  ministering." 
And  in  the  little  footnote  to  the  letter  to  the  Colossians, 
Philemon,  he  says:  "Epaphras  my  fellow-prisoner  in 
Christ  Jesus,  saluteth  thee ;  and  so  do  Mark,  Aris- 
tarchus,  Demas,  Luke,  my  fellow-workers."  This  is 
all  the  New  Testament  says  about  him.  And  still 
he,  or  another  man  whose  name  he  wears,  made  a 
profound  contribution  to  the  new  movement. 

By  the  process  of  careful  elimination  of  the  early 
Fathers,  reinforced  by  modern  criticism,  of  all  the 
names  mentioned  in  collaboration  with  Paul,  Luke  is, 
more  probably,  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel  and 
the  Book  of  Acts.  By  this  process  of  elimination 
and  analysis  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Gos- 
pel of  Luke  and  the  Book  of  Acts  are  written  by  one 
man,  they  are  ascribed  to  the  same  pen.  About  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Acts  we  know  nothing  except 
that  the  two  books  are  ascribed  to  one  man.  By 
putting  two  and  two  together  we  infer  that  this  man 
was  a  Greek  and  not  a  Hebrew.  We  have  Paul's 
word  for  Luke  that  he  was  a  "good  physician."  We 
have  ample  evidence  in  these  works  which  are  as- 
signed to  him,  but  which  he  never  claimed,  that  he 
was  a  scholar,  controlling  the  Greek  language  as  per- 
haps no  other  writer  in  the  New  Testament  did; 
that  he  was  almost,  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  a  "man 
of  science."  Critics  have  discovered  a  hundred  or 
more  words  that  would  today  be  called  technical 
terms,  most  of  them  medical  terms,  terms  of  the  pro- 
fessions, so  to  speak.  He  was  a  master  in  literature. 
He  was  a  man  of  vision,  and  he  injected  into  the 
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literature  of  the  time  and  saved  for  Christianity  the 
broad  spirit  of  Paul.  I  do  not  mean  to  undertake 
to  establish  these  assertions.  I  am  only  speaking  the 
commonplaces  of  the  Bible  student. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  then,  is  the  anony- 
mity, the  nameless  character  of  this  great  literature. 
Take  the  third  Gospel  and  the  Book  of  Acts  out  of 
history  and  what  a  vacancy!  And  still  the  author's 
name  is  only  inferred.  But  the  fate  of  the  writer  is  bet- 
ter known  than  most  of  th.e  contributors  to  the  death- 
less literature.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  what  an 
anonymous  book  this  Bible  of  ours  is.  How  much 
of  it  comes  from  pens  wielded  by  hands  unnamed  and 
undated.  The  Old  Testament  in  its  entirety  is  an 
anonymous  work,  barring  certain  few  exceptions  of 
the  great  prophets  alone.  The  book  of  Psalms,  Job, 
the  Pentateuch,  the  historical  books  of  Chronicles 
and  Kings,  Ruth,  Jonah,  Daniel,  all  of  them  are  works 
that  have  survived  the  name  of  the  author. 

The  New  Testament  is  no  exception.  The  letters 
of  Paul,  and  possibly  one  or  two  of  Peter,  are  the 
only  authentic  autographed  contributions  in  the  New 
Testament.  Our  Bible  is  no  exception  to  the  bibles 
of  the  world.  Buddha,  Confucius,  Zoroaster,  Soc- 
rates, Moses,  also,  left  no  recorded  history  of  them- 
selves or  of  their  times.  Mohammed  perhaps  stands 
alone  among  the  seven  great  teachers  of  the  world 
of  whom  it  may  be  safely  said  we  have  some  words. 
Even  the  modern  hymn  book  is  no  exception.  Open 
the  hymn  book  of  any  denomination,  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  and  the  great  hymns  of  the  world  are  largely 
anonymous.  The  most  valuable  writing  in  any  hymn 
book,  our  own  included,  I  suspect,  are  signed  anony- 
mously. The  work  survives,  the  name  of  the  worker 
vanishes.  The  same  is  true  of  art.  '  The  deathless 
things  in  sculpture  are  unlabeled.  The  galleries  in 
Europe  are  rich  in  paintings  concerning  which  the 
master  hand  is  only  inferred. 

So  we  stand  this  morning  in  the  presence  of  an 
unknown  man.— if  you  like,  an  unnamed  man.  For 
if  it  is  not  Luke  it  may  be  one  of  the  others.  The 
claims  of  Timothy  and  Titus  and  the  rest  of  them 
have  been  examined.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  stand 
here  in  the  presence  of  a  great  contributor  to  the 
world's  hfe,  unknown  except  as  he  shines  through 
the  record.  Scholars  agree  that  the  writer  of  the 
third  Gospel  and  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Deeds 
which  we  call  the  "Acts,"  is  the  same,  and  they  also 
agree  that  both  are  written  in  elegant  Greek.  They 
are  written  with  more  literary  competence  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  and  they  re- 
veal a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  and 
the  message  of  Paul.  So  touched  is  he  with  the  uni- 
versality of  Paul,  that  in  his  record  in  the  early  pages 
of  the  book  of  "Acts,"  which  is  concerned  with  the 
church  in  Jerusalem  of  which  Peter  and  James  were 
the  initial  leaders,  is  given  broader  interpretations 
than  Peter.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Acts"  put  Peter  in  the  best  light  possible  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Peter  opposed  the  universalism  of 
l^aul;  he  distrusted  the  movement  that  took  Chris- 
tianity out  into  the  world  and  made  it  available  and 
accessible  to  "Greek  and  Jew,  circumcised  and  un- 
circumcised,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bondman,  freeman  " 
rich  and  poor.  ' 

We  come  in  the  Book  of  Acts  on  what  is  known 
ay  the  scholars  as  the  famous  "we  passages three 


perhaps  four  times,  the  sensitive  scribe  drops  the 
third  person  and  assumes  the  first  person  plural. 
"We  did  that,"  "We  do  this,"  "We  went  next,"  and 
these  "we"  passages  reveal  a  wealth  of  detail  such 
as  the  sample  I  read  you  this  morning.  Here  is  such 
an  acquaintance  with  biography  and  narrative,  so 
subtle  in  personal  experiences  and  personal  analysis 
that  their  authenticity  is  almost  beyond  question. 
He  kept  a  log-book  as  they  sailed  from  the  port  near 
Philippi  down  to  Corinth.  He  gives  detail  of  ship- 
wreck and  describes  his  dangerous  journey  from  Ce- 
sarea  to  Rome.  But  at  the  time  of  the  riotous  Nero 
the  story  vanishes,  and  all  that  we  know  of  Paul 
comes  to  an  end  and  this  biographer  and  personal 
attendant  also  disappears.  We  like  to  think  of  him 
as  being  necessary  to  Paul  because  of  his  profes- 
sional attainments,  for  poor,  sick  and  tired  Paul  must 
have  often  been  in  need  of  a  physician. 

With  this  glimpse  of  a  man.  we  pass  in  search  of 
a  lesson  on  Luke,  the  skylark  of  the  New  Testameijt. 
Like  the  skylark,  he  soon  vanishes  from  human 
vision;  at  best  it  is  but  a  speck,  indescribable  and 
indefinable,  but  way  up  there  in  the  blue,  out  of  reach 
of  eye,  the  song  thrills  the  air.  charms  the  ear,  steals 
into  the  heart,  "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever." 

Notice  the  special  contribution  which  Luke  has 
made  to  the  literature  of  the  Christian  movement. 
Out  of  twenty-three  parables  we  find  in  the  third 
Gospel,  eighteen  of  them  are  original  and  represent 
the  heart  of  the  Jesus  message— the  Story  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  the  Story  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  Mus- 
tard Seed,  the  Great  Supper,  the  Lost  Sheep,  Dives 
and  Lazarus,  the  Pharisee  and  Publican.  All  these 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  world, — at  least  they 
have  been  given  to  the  world  only  through  the  hands 
of  this  scholarly  Greek.  He,  of  all  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers,  seems  to  stand  outside  th.e  pale  of  Ju- 
dasim.  It  was  natural,  then,  that  he  should  gather 
up  the  material  from  tradition,  the  records  that  were 
lost,  from  conversation  and  oral  investigation,  for 
there  were  still  living  those  who  might  have  said 
"I  saw!"  though  he  could  not  have  known  many  who 
had  seen  the  Master  and  walked  along  the  shores  of 
Galilee  with  him. 

^  The  church  has  a  tradition  that  Luke  was  an  artist. 
The  Old  Masters  loved  to  paint  him  with  the  imple- 
ments of  painting  near.  The  old  church  boasted  for 
years  the  possession  of  one  authentic  portrait  of  Mary 
by  the  hand  of  Luke  the  artist,  a  tradition  which 
has  more  truth  than  many  of  the  artistic  tra- 
ditions of  the  world,  for  truly  the  book  of  Luke  is 
full  of  pictures  and  the  artists  of  all  times,  the  pres- 
ent included,  pour  out  their  genius  in  an  attempt  to 
visualize  these  pictures  which  Luke  has  given  us  of 
New  Testament  men  and  times,  illustrations  of  the 
Gospel  story.  The  shepherd  carrying  on  his  shoulder 
the  lamb  that  had  wandered  away,  is  one  of  the  ear- 
liest and  crudest  attempts  of  artists  to  portray  the 
Master;  you  will  find  those  sketches  on  the  walls  of 
the  Catacombs.  Luke  was  an  artist  with  words.  He 
has  left  us  incomparable  pictures  that  outreach  and 
defy  the  artist's  skill  or  the  sculptor's  chisel. 

Let  me  hold  Luke  at  arm's  length  a  little  longer 
Let  him  stand  for  a  type  of  the  man  who  benefits 
his  age  by  scholarship,  of  those  who  have  enriched 
the  world  with  letters.    Let  him  be  a  tvpe  of  the  man 
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with  a  pen  and  let  us  set  over  against  him  the  man 
with  the  sword. 

Cadmus,  the  fabled  founder  of  Thebes,  is  reported 
to  have  taken  possession  of  that  site  and  proceeded 
to  slay  the  dragon.  He  killed  the  fierce  serpent  that 
was  the  terror  of  that  vicinity.  He  destroyed  him 
by  fire  and  scattered  the  ashes  broadcast  on  the  land. 
But  the  dragon's  teeth  sprang  up  again  as  armed 
millions,  who  delighted  themselves  by  hacking  one 
another  to  death.  Violence  brought  forth  violence, 
slaughter  bred  slaughter.  But  there  is  another  legend 
that  Cadmus  brought  with  him  from  Phoenicia  fifteen 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  to  which  were  added  in  due  time 
the  necessary  characters  to  complete  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet. He  is,  in  the  Greek  mythology,  the  father  of  let- 
ters. Written  speech  sprang  from  Cadmus.  The  gift 
of  literature  came  not  from  the  man  who  slew  the 
dragon,  but  from  these  little  counters  of  thought 
that  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  stand  for  world  thought 
and  transmit  our  feehngs.  Thus  he  projects  the  soul 
down  through  history.  How  rich  and  beautiful  is 
this  contribution  of  the  book  as  set  over  against  the 
contribution  of  the  sword. 

Old  Richard  DuBury  of  the  seventeenth  century 
said:  "Books  are  the  golden  urns  in  which  manna 
is  laid  up."  Again  he  calls  them  "Udders  most 
copiously  yielding  the  milk  of  life." 

Channing  said: 

"Books  make  us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past  ages; 
books  are  the  true  levelers." 

Emerson  says : 

"Books  become  the  organic  culture  of  the  time.  In 
the  highest  civilization,  the  book  is  still  the  highest 
delight." 

And  more  vigorous  than  any  of  these  comes  the 
nervous  sentences  of  Thomas  Carlyle : 

"Envy  not  him  whom  they  call  city-builder  and  inex- 
pressibly pity  him  whom  they  name  conqueror  or  city- 
burner.  O  thou  who  art  able  to  write  a  book,  which 
once  in  two  centuries  or  oftener  there  is  a  man  gifted 
to  do,  thou  art  victor  over  the  devil,  thou  hast  built 
what  will  outlast  all  marble  and  metal,  a  wonder  bringing 
city  of  mind,  a  temple  and  seminary  and  prophetic  mount 
whereto  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  will  pilgrim." 

Carlyle's  rhetoric  is  not  extravagant.  The  words 
of  men,  the  inscriptions  of  the  scribes  have  survived 
the  noblest  temple  ever  reared.  The  Pharaohs  caused 
the  mighty  tombs  to  be  carved  and  great  pyramids  to 
be  built  to  perpetuate  their  names.  One,  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  them,  summoned  his  poet  to  inscribe  upon 
the  walls  of  the  tomb  his  achievements,  hoping  there- 
by to  perpetuate  his  name.  Today  we  stand  between 
five  and  six  thousand  years  away  from  that  Pharoah ; 
and  the  inscription  he  viewed  with  pride  remains  to 
the  credit  not  of  Pharaoh  but  of  the  poet  Pentaur. 
Pentaur  is  remembered  with  love  and  admiration, 
the  man  with  the  stylus,  while  the  tyrant,  Pharaoh, 
is  commemorated  only  by  his  tyranny  and  witnesseth 
to  the  doom  of  aristocracy,  the  doom  of  kings.  The 
book  is  the  string  upon  which  the  souls  of  men  are 
strung  and  their  message  transmitted  from  one  cen- 
tury to  another. 

You  have  heard  from  this  pulpit  the  story  of  the 
Greek  prisoners  of  war  compelled  to  toil  in  the  quar- 
ries of  Syracuse  on  meager  rations  and  terrible,  bur- 
densome labor.  But  when  the  managers  of  Syracuse 
found  that  some  of  those  Greek  prisoners  of  war, 
working  in  the  quarries,  knew  some  of  the  lines  of 
Euripides  and  could  sing  the  newer  songs  of  Greece, 


their  tasks  were  lightened  and  their  rations  increased. 

In  these  days  of  terrible,  threatened  want,  of  hun- 
ger and  cold,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  very  sufferers 
who  come  to  our  doors  asking  for  bread,  need  more 
that  food  of  the  soul  which  comes  through  the  liter- 
ature of  the  noble.  Many  a  beggar  needs  a  dose  of 
Dickens  more  than  he  needs  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  if 
Dickens  could  minister  to  him,  tlie  bread  would  be 
forthcoming  somehow  and  somewh.en,  as  the  history 
of  the  world  clearly  shows. 

So  I  celebrate  the  book.  I  celebrate  the  nameless 
writers  of  books,  the  noble  army  who  survive  only 
in  the  message  that  gives  vision.  You  remember  that 
story  from  Browning  that  tells  of  the  clown  dressed 
in  goat  skin,  who  plowed  all  day  at  Marathon  with 
no  other  instrument  than  a  plowshare,  plowing  that 
day  for  Greece,  and  when  the  work  was  done  at  night 
he  disappeared  to  attend  to  his  fiock,  and  when  the 
grateful  people  and  admiring  generals  sought  to 
know  from  the  Oracle  the  name  of  the  clown,  who 
with  his  plowshare  plowed  all  day  for  Greece  but 
forgot  to  leave  his  name  behind  him : 
"How  spake  the  Oracle?  'Care  for  no  name  at  all.' 
Say  but  just  this:  We  praise  one  helpful  whom  we  call 
The  holder  of  the  plow-share.  The  great  deed 
Ne'er  grows  small." 

So  the  great  words  survive.  Never  mind  the  name 
of  the  writer. 

The  old  monks  were  wont  to  compile  with  great 
skill  and  sometimes  with  great  art  the  golden  texts 
that  most  fitted  their  need  and  most  inspired  them 
with  spiritual  fervor  and  moral  power.  These  little 
books  were  carried  everywhere  with  them,  as  the 
modern  man  does  his  diary  that  bespeaks  his  business 
engagements.  And  these  books  they  called  the  Vade 
Mecum,  the  "go  with  me."  "May  they  go  where  I 
go  and  stay  with  me."  Let  Luke  stand  for  one  of 
the  great  contributors  who  have  furnished  humanity 
with  a  Vade  Mecum,  great  texts  that  never  fail,  great 
messages  that  always  inspire.  And  the  legends  of 
Luke  become  verified  in  history. 

It  is  said  that  Gregory  the  Great  was  cured  of  a 
besetting  malady  by  visiting  the  alleged  portrait  of 
Mother  Mary,  painted  by  Luke,  and  when  Rome  was 
beset  with  a  great  plague  and  people  were  dying  in 
herds,  as  a  last  resort  the  great  Pope  ordered  a  pro- 
cession to  move  through  the  city  bearing  at  its  head 
this  portrait  by  Luke,  the  picture  of  Mother  Mary. 
According  to  the  story,  as  the  procession  moved  there 
was  seen  rising  in  front  of  the  column  great  clouds 
of  poisoned  air ;  the  pestilence  was  rolling  away  and 
leaving  the  city  wholesome  and  clean. 

These  old  legends  of  sanctity  poorly  hint  at  the 
profound  truths  of  history.  It  is  very  true  that  pes- 
tilential air  has  been  lifted  from  over  cities  innumer- 
able by  the  contagion  of  a  noble  thought,  by  the 
revelation  of  words,  by  the  discovery  of  the  "Good 
Physician"  of  whom  Luke  may  well  be  the  patron 
saint. 

I  like  that  other  story  of  the  Sancta  Casa,  the  Holy 
House,  or  the  sacred  cottage.  The  legend  runs  that 
in  the  middle  ages,  when  pagan  hands  were  invading 
the  sanctities  of  Syria  and  desecrating  the  holy  places 
of  Jerusalem,  that  a  body  of  angels  came  down  and 
picked  up  the  home  into  which  the  Christ  was  born  and 
bore  it  ofif  to  Dalmatia.  The  astonished  people  then 
were  amazed  in  the  morning  to  find  this  quaint,  curious 
little  house  built  of  small  red  stones  of  Oriental  arch- 
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itecture,  dropped  in  the  night,  and  when  they  looked 
inside,  lo !  there  was  a  shrine  and  a  statue  of  Mary 
carved  out  of  cedar,  by  Luke.  The  angels  had 
snatched  the  holy  home  and  placed  it  in  Dalmatia. 
The  exigencies  of  the  case  kept  the  angels  busy.  They 
had  to  move  it  several  times  before  they  found  a 
place  somewhere  down  there  in  Italy,  where  it  was 
left  without  foundation.  The  way  the  authenticity 
of  the  house  was  established  by  the  cardinals  who 
investigated  the  matter  was  that  they  found  the 
foundations  that  were  left  in  Dalmatia. 

The  house  committee  of  some  ecclesiastical  so- 
ciety proposed  to  make  sure  and  built  a  stone  wall 
around  it,  to  keep  it  from  falling;  but  the  angels 
were  indignant  over  the  implication  that  the  house 
could  not  rest  without  a  foundation  and  so  they 
moved  the  new  wall  out  a  space,  and  it  remains  there 
today,  if  you  believe  several  Bulls  from  Popes. 

Never  mind  the  story.  It  does  stand  today  without 
any  artificial  barrier.  The  bulwark  that  critics  may 
throw  around  the  name  of  Luke,  the  guesswork  of 
the  scholars  may  be  trifling  and  unnecessary,  but  the 
internal  power  of  these  gospel  stories  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Good  Shepherd,  survive,  and  they  will 
stay  until  the  end  of  time,  a  redeeming  power  and  a 
potency  in  the  world. 

I  glory  in  these  old  stories  because  they  open  the 
way  for  our  appreciation  of  the  real  power  of  the 
intangible,  the  true  potency  of  those  things  that  deal 
with  love  and  thought  and  not  with  guns  and  bayonets. 

When  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  Chicago,  carrs-- 
ing  the  insignia  of  the  church  about  him,  pleads  as 
he  does  in  one  of  the  morning  papers  for  the  organi- 
zation of  battalions  and  batteries,  and  summons  the 
whole  nation  into  the  field  of  Mars  to  be  drilled  that 
they  may  defend  the  United  States,  he  but  imitates 
those  unwise  old  cardinals  that  undertook  to  stav 
the  foundations  of  the.  Mary  and  Luke  gospel  in  the 
world  by  clumsy  masonry  made  out  of  granite,  carved 
out  of  the  side  of  a  hill.  If  history  proves  anything 
it  proves  the  weakness  of  force  and  the  power  of 
thought. 

The  best  guess  we  can  make  is,  as  I  hinted  in  my 
sermon  on  Peter,  that  poor  Paul  went  down  either 
from  weakness  or  from  the  fury  of  the  flames  kindled 
by  Nero  after  the  great  fire.  Probably  Luke  was  his 
companion  there.  Indeed,  Paul  wrote  and  told  Tim- 
othy, "Luke  is  the  only  one  with  me."  Perchance 
Luke  followed  his  chief  and  went  down  under  the 
waves  of  Nero's  persecution.  He  and  Paul  were 
extinguished  by  one  of  the  great  emperors  of  history, 
one  who  at  that  time  could  proudlv  write  his  narne 
as  "Emperor  of  the  World."  Where  is  Nero?  Here 
is  dear  Luke,  safe,  enshrined  on  the  indestructible 
pages  of  literature,  but  safer  still  in  the  loving  hearts 
of  untold  millions.  Mothers  are  more  vigilant  be- 
side the  sick  bed.  fathers  are  more  diligent  in  the 
hard,  relentless  toil  that  provides  for  that  sick  child 
because  the  "Good  Physician,"  inspired  bv  the  great 
Planter  Paul,  gathered  all  the  flowers  within  reach 
and  gave  them  a  bath  of  immortalitv. 

It  is  supposable  that  the  writer  of  Luke  had  access 
to  the  same  material  that  Mark  and  Matthew  did, 
but  not  to  the  finished  product  of  the  present  Mark 
and  Matthew.  He  gathered  from  the  records  now 
lost,  from  the  traditions  of  those  interested  in  the 


new  movement,  perhaps  from  the  testimony  of  eye 
witnesses  and  companions  on  the  march,  all  of 
which  he  fused  into  a  noble  narrative.  This  author 
selected  with  a  masterly  hand.  He  was  one  who  could 
write  Greek  elegantly.  He  arranged  by  the  power 
of  his  own  culture,  not  from  the  dictation  of  any 
angel  in  the  sky,  these  priceless  gems  in  the  literature 
of  the  world.  These  great  witnesses  to  the  power  of 
the  Nazarene  suggest  the  real  forces  that  cover  the 
triumph  of  Christianity.  Christianity  as  a  fabric  of 
ecclesiasticism,  as  a  product  of  theologians,  as  the 
creation  of  cardinals  and  popes  and  councils  and 
creeds,  is  being  put  to  severe  trial  in  these  days.  It 
is  being  tried  and  found  wanting.  Something  has 
broken  down  in  Europe  that  has  been  masking  under 
the  name  of  Christianity  for  many  centuries. 

Here  in  Chicago  a  bishop  of  Christianity  turns 
from  his  Luke  and  his  Bible  to  plead  for  a  great 
military  machine  in  the  United  States,  that  will  dis- 
cipHne  a  million  men  in  the  arts  of  destruction.  Over 
and  against  that  I  put  these  eighteen  parables  in 
Luke,  the  tender  loyalties  of  the  Good  Physician,  who 
wrote  the  "we"  passages  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  who 
could  say  "we"  with  Paul  in  his  dire  extremity, 
could  say  "we"  with  Paul  when  he  was  scourged 
with  whips,  imprisoned  and  shipwrecked. 

If  we  have  the  name  we  know  nothing  else  about 
him  except  that  Paul  once  called  him  the  "good 
physician."    Just  two  words!   Once  more  he  wrote: 
"Luke  alone  is  with  me."    If  we  question  the  au- 
thorship of  all  the  rest,  here  are  the  "we"  passages, 
indicating  a  companionship  of  Paul,  and  he  stands  as 
a  type  of  those  who  work  in  the  world  so  well  that 
their  names  have  been  neglected.    It  is  only  the  poet- 
aster who  is  always  anxious  to  scratch'  his  name 
under  his  verses,    the  poor  artist  is  ever  anxious  to 
have  his  name  put  in  perfectly  clear  type;  the  great 
artist,  Hke  Angelo.  does  not  stop  for  footnotes,  post- 
script and  autograph.    The  great  things  of  the  world 
have  come  down  to  us  on  the  mighty  stream  that  is 
too  large  to  be  confined  by  any  name.    Way  back 
there  in  a  log  schoolhouse  in  'Wisconsin  we  were 
taught  to  say,  with  fitting  gestures,  "The  great  me- 
chanical powers  are  six,  heavy  weights  to  be  lifted 
up  and  large  timber  to  be  fixed,  the  wheel,  the  lever, 
the  pulley,  the  inclined  plane,  the  wedge  and  the  wind- 
ing screw."    Not  one  of  these  six  great  mechanical 
powers  have  been  patented  and  not  one  of  them  have 
been  invented  by  any  known  man.    Every  one  of  them 
reaches  back  and  down  to  the  creative  power  of  the 
human  too  far  back  to  discover  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor.   We  all  come  here  by  the  watch  and  I  am 
going  to  close  today  by  the  watch.    But  no  one  can 
tell  you  who  invented  the  watch.    It  was  not  invented 
by  anybody.    It  grew  out  of  inventive  brains ;  it  was 
produced  out  of  the  potency  of  mind.  So  the  parables 
of  the  world,  the  great  contributions  of  history,  sug- 
gest to  us  that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  work  so 
well,  strike  so  hard  at  central  things  that  it  may  be 
said  of  us,  the  power  survives ;  the  name  is  lost.  '  Let 
those  who  come  after  us  say  but  just  this : 

We  praise  one  helpful  whom  we  call 
The  Holder  of  the  Plow-share.    The  great  deed 
Ne'er  grows  small." 

May  the  faith  that  makes  faithful,  the  hope  that  saves 
the  love  that  casts  out  fear  and  the  peace  of  God  that 
passeth  understanding  be  and  abide  with  us,  forevermore 
Amen. 
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Helps  to  High  Living 

SUN. — A  friend  loveth  at  all  times;  and  a  brother  is  born 

for  adversity. 
MON. — A  cheerful  heart  is  a  good  medicine. 
TUES. — The  spirit  of  a  man  will  sustain  his  infirmity. 
WED. — If  thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity,  thy  strength 

is  small. 

THURS. — He  whose  spirit  is  without  restraint  is  like  a 
city  that  is  broken  down  and  without  walls. 

FRI. — Thine  own  friend  and  thy  father's  friend  forsake 
not. 

SAT. — Give  me  neither  povety  nor  riches;  feed  me  with 
the  food  that  is  needful  for  me. 

— Proverbs. 

QUEEN  ANNE'S  LACE 

Up  through  the  rocky  pastures, 

Where  the  blackberry  globes  hang  low, 
A  stately  dame  has  come  wandering 

Back  from  the  long  ago — 
Back  in  her  sable  velvet. 

With  its  showers  of  ancient  lace. 
In  its  pearls  and  curls  and  ribbons 

That  mock  her  weary  face. 

What  says  my  Lady  Marlborough 

As  the  Queen  goes  here  and  there? 
Is  not  dame  Abigal  angry? 

(She  has  those  robes  to  wear.) 
White  as  the  bloom  of  the  berry. 

Fine  as  the  cobweb's  trace, 
Scattered  on  thorn  and  bramble 

Glistens  our  Queen  Anne's  lace. 

Far  and  wide  o'er  the  meadow 

It  shines  where  the  sunbeams  fall, 
It  waves  where  the  brooklet  ripples. 

It  droops  by  the  old  stone  wall ; 
Wherever  the  Queen  may  wander. 

Tired  of  court  and  crown, 
Her  way  is  marked  by  the  lily  lace 

The  briars  tear  from  her  gown. 

— Georgia  Benedict. 

In  "Cornell  Era." 


Some  Curious  Facts  About  the  Spider 
Family 


Jack  Wilson  and  Morris  Brown  were  spending  a 
week  in  the  country  with  friends,  and  during  a  long 
stroll  on  a  fine  autumn  morning  Jack  exclaimed  with 
a  litle  shudder:  "There  is  an  ugly  spider  on  your 
coat,  Morris.  Wait  and  I'll  brush  it  of¥,"  as  he  raised 
his  umbrella  for  that  purpose,  but  Morris  caught  it, 
saying:  "Don't,  Jack,  I  want  to  look  at  that  spider. 
See  what  a  beautiful  creature  it  is !" 

"Beautiful!"  exclaimed  Jack  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
surprise  and  contempt.  "How  can  you  say  so,  Morris 
Brown  ?  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  devotion  to  butter- 
flies and  moths.  I  admire  them  myself  and  I  can 
excuse  your  fondness  of  beetles,  but  your  admiration 
for  a  spider  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  Ugh !  it 
fairly  makes  the  cold  shudders  run  over  my  back  to  see 
you  handling  that." 

"Never  mind,  old  fellow.  I  used  to  feel  as  you  do 
about  them  until  I  visited  Uncle  John  two  years  ago 


and  heard  him  tell  of  their  interesting  habits  and 
read  about  them  in  some  of  his  books  on  Entomology. 
Since  then,  I  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  studying 
them  and  examining  their  curious  webs  and  nets. 
Look  closely  at  this  spider  and  see  how  beautifully 
she  is  colored.  Like  all  members  of  the  spider  family, 
her  body  is  divided  into  two  regions — a  cephalothorax 
or  head-thorax  and  an  abdomen,  and  she  also  has  eight 
eyes  and  eight  legs.  She  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
fully dressed  of  the  spider  family,  her  head-thorax 
being  robed  in  silver  grey,  her  abdomen  beautifullv 
marked  with  black  and  yellow  and  brown,  and  her 
legs,  dark  orange  ringed  with  brown  and  black." 

After  a  few  moments  of  close  scrutiny  Jack  ex- 
claimed: "It  is  not  so  very  ugly  after  all.  Are 
spiders  insects?"  he  inquired  abruptly. 

"They  are  related  to  them  and  their  scientific  name 
is  Aracnida,"  his  friend  made  answer.  "They  Lelonp- 
to  that  branch  of  animals  called  the  Arthropoda,  which 
includes  the  crayfishes,  the  centipedes,  the  insects  and 
the  spiders,  the  last  being  placed  in  a  class  called  the 
Aracnida,  a  name  derived  from  the  Greek  word  for 
spider.  This  specimen  is  sometimes  called  the  large 
meadow  spider,  but  the  technical  name  is  Ar<'iopc 
riparia. 

"Did  you  know  that  here  in  America  there  are  be- 
tween six  and  eight  hundred  species  of  spiders  ?  Here 
in  these  weeds  is  the  web  of  our  spider." 

Kneeling  on  the  ground  before  it,  Morris  spread 
a  black  note-book  behind  it  to  form  a  background. 

"How  beautiful  it  really  it,"  exclaimed  his  friend. 
"I  cannot  remember  of  ever  seeing  one  Hke  it  before. 
It  is  a  veritable  work  of  art." 

"Uncle  told  me  how  the  spider  spins  its  web,  but 
I  have  forgotten  many  of  the  details.  She  first  lays 
out  an  irregular  polygon  of  lines  which  form  the 
framework  of  the  wheel-shaped  web.  She  then  fills 
in  the  radii  or  spokes.  Then  she  begins  near  the 
center  and  spins  a  long  thread,  moving  around  the  net 
toward  the  framework.  When  she  reaches  it  she  re- 
verses her  movement,  thus  carrying  her  line  round  and 
round  toward  tl.e  center.  This  last  line  is  covered  with 
sticky  beads,  which  hold  captive  the  nuuicrous  ii. sects 
which  fly  against  it." 

"Do  all  spiders  spin  their  webs  in  a  similar  manner  ?" 
inquired  Jack,  his  interest  in  the  spider  family  grow- 
ing. 

"All  spiders  that  belong  to  the  group  known  as 
geometrical  spiders  do.  Our  common  house  and  cellar 
spiders  weave  irregular  webs.  Many  do  not  weave 
webs  or  nets  at  all.  Some  lie  in  ambuscade  for  their 
j)rey  and  sometimes  run  after  it  a  short  distance.  They 
have  been  called  vagrants.  Others  that  are  constantly 
running  about  seizing  their  prey  by  open  violence  are 
called  hunters.  Still  others  capture  their  food  in  the 
water  and  these  are  called  swimmers." 

The  boys  resumed  their  walk  when  Morris  stooping 
down  exclaimed :  "Oh  !  Jack,  look  at  this  cunning  little 
tower !"  It  was  a  tiny  structure  fashioned  from  bits 
of  grass,  straw  and  stalks  of  weeds,  intermingled  with 
particles  of  earth,  and  lined  with  a  silken  web.  It  was 
not  more  than  two  inches  in  height  and  encircled  an 
opening  in  the  ground  an  inch  in  diameter  and  which 
sunk  down  out  of  sight. 

"How  glad  I  am  that  I  happened  to  have  this  bit 
of  cotton  and  a  knife  in  my  pocket,"  remarked  Morris. 
"I'm  going  to  preserve  this  little  tower  for  my  cabi- 
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net."  He  filled  the  little  turret  with  a  tuft  of  cotton 
to  keep  it  from  breaking  when  handled  and  carefully 
loosened  it  from  the  ground. 

"Who  made  this  cunning  little  nest?"  inquired  Jack. 
"A  turret  spider  dug  the  hole  which  extends  down- 
ward about  ten  inches  and  she  then  built  this  little 
turret  around  it.    She  is  a  large  spider  with  a  body 
about  an  inch  in  length  and  she  has  long  legs." 
"What  is  the  object  of  this  cave-nest?" 
"It  protects  the  spider  from  her  enemies  and  the 
turret  serves  as  a  watch-tower.  She  often  cro"cI.es  on 
the  summit  and  watches  for  grasshoppers  and  other 
insects  which  form  her  prey.    If  any  approaching  ob- 
ject alarms  her,  she  quickly  retreats  to  her  cavern 
home.    She  carries  her  eggs  about  with  her  in  a  sac 
about  as  large  as  a  grape.    The  sac  is  lashed  to  her 
body  and  contains  a  hundred  or  more  eggs.  When 
the  eggs  are  hatched,  the  tiny  baby  spiders  climb  on 
the  mother's  back  and  head  and  live  there  until  they 
are  three  or  four  weeks  old.    During  this  period  the 
mother  presents  the  appearance  of  a  horrible,  hairy 
nondescript  monster.    At  the  expiration  of  the  four 
weeks  these  small  creatures  find  homes  for  a  time  on 
the  trees,  shrubs  and  weeds.    When  old  enough,  they, 
too,  dig  caves  and  build  turrets  for  themselves." 

"You  did  not  tell  me  anything  about  the  young  of 
the  meadow  spider,"  Jack  remarked  as  they  resumed 
their  walk. 

Morris  paused  with  an  exclamation  of  pleasure  as  he 
pointed  to  a  small  pear-shaped  object  that  hung  among 
the  grasses  at  their  feet.  "That,"  he  said,  "is  the  egg- 
sac,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  cocoon  of  the 
meadow  spider.  The  outside  of  the  cocoon  is  tough 
and  glazed.  Not  a  particle  of  rain  or  snow  can  enter  it. 
The  inside  is  soft  and  silken  and  contains  several  hun- 
dred eggs.  It  will  remain  here  all  winter  and  next 
spring  the  young  spiders  will  hatch  and  immediately 
begin  life  for  themselves.  Spiders  do  not  pass  through 
the  transformations  that  the  higher  orders  of  insects 
do.  You  perhaps  know  there  are  some  that  begin 
life  as  grubs  and  after  a  while  change  into  pupae  and 
finally  become  beetles.  Others  begin  as  caterpillars 
i>.nd  end  their  existence  as  beautiful  butterflies.  But 
a  spider  is  a  spider  from  the  beginnin.o-  to  the  end  of 
its  days.  However,  it  does  change  its  coat  several 
times  before  it  attains  its  growth.  Really,  my  spider 
friends  seem  to  be  exerting  themselves  for  your  espe- 
cial benefit  today.  Look  at  this  fence  and  t>ee  these 
■curious  little  spiders  with  long  silken  filaments  at- 
tached to  their  bodies.  They  are  known  as  the  balloon- 
ing or  flying  spiders." 

While  the  boys  were  intently  gazing  at  them,  the 
little  creatures  began  to  rise  in  the  air  and  soon  after 
■disappeared  from  sight. 

"Who  ever  heard  of  flying  soiders  L afore?"  lauehed 
jack. 

"These  gossamer  threads  which  they  spin  enable 
them  to  fly,"  replied  his  friend.  "They  are  so  buoyant 
that  they  overcome  the  weight  of  the  spider  and  enable 
it  to  rise  and  float  upon  the  breeze.  By  gradually 
drawing  in  the  floating  threads  until  they  are  ""athered 
into  a  tiny  pellet  they  are  enabled  to  descend.  Some- 
times a  spider  builds  a  bridge  across  a  stream.  She 
lakes  her  station  on  a  leaf  or  twig  and  emits  a  long 
thread  which  the  wind  carries  across  and  entangles  on 
sotne  object  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  spider  then 
draws  her  thread  tight  and  runs  across  it.  spinning 


Jinother  thread  as  she  travels,  which  unites  with  the 
first  and  strengthens  it.  She  makes  several  trips  back 
and  forth,  adding  a  new  cord  each  time,  until  she  is 
sure  her  cable  is  strong  enough  to  serve  her  -purpose. 
A  second  foundation  cable  is  then  stretched  in  a  similar 
way  and  the  skillful  little  architect  weaves  her  web 
between  the  two.  The  water-spider  spins  a  cell  or  nest 
about  the  size  of  an  acorn,  which  attaches  itself  to  the 
water  plants  underneath  the  surface  of  the  water. 
When  first  woven  the  nest  is  simply  a  flat  emptv  sac 
with  the  mouth  downward.  The  spider  goes  to  the 
surface  and  obtains  a  small  quantity  of  air,  which  she 
carries  to  her  nest.  She  continues  doing  this  until  the 
cell  IS  filled  with  air.  It  then  serves  as  her  living- 
room,  nursery  and  dining-room.  She  spins  within  It 
a  tiny  cocoon  from  which  a  hundred  spiders  emerge  to 
spend  their  infancy  in  this  cunning  little  home.  \he 
spider  is  a  true  philanthropist,  being  without  reserva- 
tion a  friend  to  our  race,  destroying  millions  of  nox- 
ious insects  and  requiring  from  us  no  compensations 
for  her  labor." 

"Well,  well,  here  we  are  at  home  and  no  doubt  you 
are  tired  of  my  long  dissertation  on  spiderology," 
laughed  Morris. 

"Far  from  it,  I  have  had  a  most  profitable  morning 
and  shall  never  again  see  a  spider  without  remember- 
ing how  wise,  skillful  and  industrious  the  little  crea- 
tures really  are." 

Birds  and  Nature.  Carrie  May  Ashton. 


WHEN  OLD  AGE  COMES 


If  God  grant  me  old  age 

I  would  see  some  things  finished  ;  some  outworn  ; 

Some  stone  prepared  for  builders  yet  unborn. 
Xor  would  I  be  the  sated,  weary  sage 

Who  sees  no  strange  new  wonder  in  each  morn. 
And  with  me  there  on  what  men  call  the  shelf 

Crowd  memories  from  which  I  cull  the  best, — 

And  live  old  strifes,  old  kisses,  some  old  jest; 
For  if  I  be  no  burden  to  myself 

I  shall  be  less  a  burden  to  the  rest. 

If  God  grant  you  old  age, 

I'll  love  the  record  writ  in  whitened  hair, 

I'll  read  each  wrinkle  wrought  by  patient  care, 

As  oft  as  one  would  scan  a  treasured  page, 

Knowing  by  heart  each  sentence  graven  there 

I'd  have  you  know  life's  evil  and  life's  good, 
And  gaze  out  calmly,  sweetly  on  it  all — 
Serene  with  hope,  whatever  may  befall; 

As  though  a  love-strong  spirit  ever  stood 
With  arm  about  you,  waiting  any  call. 

If  God  grant  us  old  age. 

I'd  have  us  very  lenient  toward  our  kind, 
Letting  our  waning  senses  first  grow  blind 

Toward  sins  that  youthful  zealots  can  engage. 
While  we  hug  closer  all  the  good  we  find! 

I'd  have  us  worldly  foolish,  heaven  wise. 

Each  lending  each  frail  succor  to  withstand, 
Ungrudging,  ev'ry  mortal  day's  demand; 

W  hile  fear-fed  lovers  gaze  in  our  old  eyes. 

And  go  forth  bold  and  glad  and  hand  in  hand. 

Harper's  Magazine.  —Burges  Johnson. 


DEATH 


O  Death,  to  my  Divinest  Lord 

Thou  art  the  door ! 
Thou  art  the  opening  of  the  eyes 

Long  closed  before. 
Thou  art  the  lifting  of  the  lids 

On  Light  forevermore. 


—Mary  C.  Bishop. 
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THE  FIELD 

'  The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


.  TOWER  HILL  LETTER 


I 

"Mine  Host"  of  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive hotels  of  the  beautiful  Wiscon- 
sin lake  region  sat  on  his  spacious 
porch  crowded  with  comfortable,  but 
unoccupied  wicker  chairs,  overlooking 
one  of  the  most  charming  lakes  in  the 
country. 

The  big  house  was  so  quiet  that  it 
suggested  winter  bareness  and  cold  in- 
stead of  the  superb  July  day  that  reigned 
outside,  and  as  a  big  automobile  whizzed 
past  on  the  dusty  road  it  furnished  the 
old  gentleman  a  text  for  the  complaint 
which  seems  to  be  general  at  all  the 
"summer  resort"  regions  of  the  Middle 
West,  at  least. 

"No,  it  isn't  the  war,  nor  the  hard 
times  that  are  leaving  our  rooms  empty, 
and  it  isn't  because  their  city  homes 
are  more  comfortable  than  anything 
folks  find  out  in  the  country.  It's  the 
automobile,— that's  what's  the  matter! 
Just  a  few  years  ago  our  guests  were 
tumbling  over  each  other  to  make  sure 
of  securing  rooms  for  the  next  season, 
and  they  would  bring  their  families  as 
soon  as  school  was  out  and  stay  and 
have  a  sensible,  quiet,  heahhy  summer 
until  school  called  the  youngsters  back 
looking  like  tough,  well-fed  little  In- 
dians. Now  those  same  families  come 
whirling  up  in  a  big  auto  all  covered 
with  dust,  and  they  stay  just  long 
enough  to  eat  dinner  or  perhaps  over 
night,  and  they  talk  all  the  time  about 
how  many  miles  they  have  run  this 
morning  and  how  much  better  a  record 
they're  bound  to  make  this  afternoon, 
and  then  they  are  off  with  a  rush,  and 
so  I  sit  on  my  porch  and  watch  my 
old  boarders  wave  their  hands  at  me 
as  they  go  by." 

But  Tower  Hill  is  different.  Yes, 
Tower  Hill  differs  from  any  other  sum- 
mer outing  place,  though,  of  course, 
the  automobile  enthusiasm  touches  us 
as  the  others.  Many  friends  who  have 
spent  happy  months  on  the  Hill  and 
hope  to  do  so  again,  are  "burning  up 
the  boulevards"  and  highways  some- 
where between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.    But  Tower  Hill  does  not  ap- 


peal to  transitory  birds  of  passage.  Its 
attraction  is  the  lure  of  the  long  leis- 
urely hours  of  quiet  fitting  into  the  life 
of  the  woods,  of  the  birds  and  of  the 
steadfast  stars;  plenty  of  time  to  sleep, 
to  read,  to  walk  and  to  find  one's  self, 
after  the  bewildering  life  of  the  big 
cities.  There  is  a  sense  of  permanency, 
of  settling  down  to  stay  awhile,  which 
greatly  helps  in  the  process  of  fitting 
into  the  beneficent  forces,  natural  and 
social,  which  surround  the'  newcomer 
here. 

As  to  the  place  itself,  why,  every  sum- 
mer we  say  that  Tower  Hill  is  more 
beautiful  than  ever  and  every  summer 
this  is  perfectly  true.  Nature,  with  a 
very  little  assistance,  has  full  sway  the 
year  round  and  does  her  best. 

This  year,  thanks  to  the  calendar,  the 
Sunday  sanctity  and  saneness  went  into 
our  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  The 
heavy  rain  of  the  morning  put  the  last 
touch  of  greenness  upon  the  hills  and 
woods. 

For  several  hours  about  noontime, 
floating  over  the  hills  from  the  beauti- 
ful Hillside  valley  where  the  Joneses 
from  time  immemorial  have  held  notable 
family  picnics,  came  happy  echoes  of 
the  most  notable  family  gathering  in 
many  years.  They  were  there  in  full 
force ;  over  thirty  of  them — counting  the 
later  attachments — celebrated  the  joyful 
homecoming  of  the  dear,  old  "Brother 
Jenk"  and  the  dear,  new  "Sister  Edith," 
who  has  been  so  long  and  so  well  be- 
loved in  the  Valley  as  Mrs.  Lackersteen. 
A  mutual  friend  who  had  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  been  present  at  the 
wedding  ceremony  of  these  two,  and 
even  to  have  caught  the  words  of  the 
presiding  minister,  Mrs.  Celia  Parker 
Woolley,  gave  a  word  picture  of  that  in- 
teresting event  to  these  relatives  who 
had  been  unable  to  be  present  and  read 
a  few  out  of  the  many  hundred  letters 
and  telegrams  received  from  all  over 
the  country  and  signed  by  names,  many 
of  them  long  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
Unity. 

Then  in  the  evening  everybody  on 
the  Hill  was  invited  to  spend  the  sunset 
hour  at  Westhope,  the  Jones'  cottage. 
It  was  cool  enough  to  make  the  big 
open  fire  attractive.    Mr.  Jones  read  a 


poem  that  set  the  youngsters  mimicking, 
"Charcoal ;  charcoal !  who'll  buy  my 
charcoal?"  Then  he  gave  us  Percy 
Mackaye's  splendid  poem  "Goethals." 
The  man  who  went  down  to  Panama 

To  slit  the  sliding  mountains 

And  lift  the  eternal  tide. 
Also  ShaufBer's  "The  Scum  of  the 
Earth,"  finishing  with  something  espe- 
cially appropriate  to  the  day,  with  Emer- 
son's "Concord  Hymn"  and  some  bits 
from  Whitman,  including  his  "Captain, 
My  Captain."  We  all  sang  "America" 
and  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  with 
the  "White  Bordered"  refrain,  and  ad- 
mired the  twinkling  sparklers  sent  from 
Minneapolis  to  our  youngest  celebrators. 
Then  we  went  home,  the  soft  glow  of 
the  late  sunset  about  us,  and  in  our  ears 
and  hearts  the  words  of  the  tender  bene- 
diction and  the  cheery  good-nights  of 
our  gracious  hostess  and  host. 

The  season  is  on  at  Tower  Hill.  The 
ice  house  is  full,  the  garden  is  coming 
on  finely,  the  cows  and  the  pigs  and  the 
chickens  are  flourishing  under  the  min- 
istrations of  our  good  farmer,  Caspar, 
who  is  growing  corn  and  clover  and 
alfalfa  where  sand  burrs  formerly  oc- 
cupied the  land ;  the  summer  school  will 
open  July  18,  the  Tower  Hill  Congress 
will  meet  here  August  13-15,  the  whip- 
poor-will  can  be  counted  on  at  the 
stroke  of  the  clock  every  evening,  the 
mosquitoes  are  so  few  and  far  between 
that  we  have  almost  forgotten  how  they 
look  and  sound,  and  the  Tower  Hill 
postoffice  is  working  on  schedule,  two 
mails  a  day.  A.  L.  K. 

Tower  Hill,  July  7,  1915. 


MILKWEED 


Small  spinner  of  the  fields. 
Where  are  thy  fairy  reels? 
Thy  busy  spindles  fine. 
To  mesh  this  silken  twine? 

I  know  thy  distaff  green. 
Fretting  the  satin  sheen 
Of  thread  more  delicate 
Than  wrought  Ulysses'  mate. 

The  laces  from  thy  loom. 
This  poor  and  common  bloom, 
Would  deck  Titania's  trail, 
Or  Queen  Mab's  bridal  veil. 

Thou  art  all  fantasy. 
Like  some  fond  poet — he 
Who  from  his  heart  untwines 
The  stuff  of  mazy  rhymes. 

Winged  his  songs  shall  go 
The  wide  world  to  and  fro. 
As  thou  dost  wing  thy  seeds 
Out  of  thy  being's  needs. 

At  nature's  still  behest. 
Is  spun  thy  downy  breast. 
To  thin  and  silky  sails 
That  catch  the  autumn  gales. 

And  through  the  air  I  see 
Thy  little  colony 
Voyaging  in  azure  space 
To  magnify  thy  race. 

But  canst  thou  ever  guess 
The  need  of  toil  and  stress. 
Why  thou  the  live-long  day 
Shouldst  spin  thy  heart  away? 
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Nay,  instinct  blind  and  slow. 
That  way  the  sap  doth  go. 
By  some  mysterious  path 
In  thee  hath  turned  to  faith. 

— Augusta  Larned. 
"Woods  and  Fields." 
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"IS  THIS  THE  LONG  LOST 
PASSAGE?" 


Mr.  Glen  Buck  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  find.  It  is  almost 
sure  to  be  the  original  of  that 
"mouse  trap"  so  long  hunted  for.  If 
anybody  can  furnish  the  connection 
between  this  located  child  of  the 
brain  and  the  still  unlocated  wan- 
derer, we  will  be  glad  to  report  the 
same. 

Dear  Unity  : 

On  page  528  of  the  eighth  volume 
of  "Emerson's  Journals"  you  will  find 
this: 

"I  trust  a  good  deal  to  common 
fame,  as  we  all  must.  If  a  man  has 
good  corn,  or  wood,  or  boards,  or 
pig,  to  sell,  or  can  make  better 
chairs  or  knives,  crucibles  or  church 
organs,  than  anybody  else,  you  will 
find  a  broad  hard-beaten  road  to  his 
house,  though  it  be  in  the  woods." 

On  the  first  reading  the  footnote 
had  escaped  me.  Its  inference  seems 
plausible.  If  you  will  refer  back  to 
the  Literary  Digest  of  May  15  you 
will  find  that  "The  Lexicographer's 
Easy  Chair"  has  some  interestin 
things  to  say  about  this  quotation- 
but  I  hardly  think  its  conclusions  are 
sound.  The  thought  is  certainly  Em- 
erson's, if  the  exact  words  are  not. 


Phone  Douglas  3883 


Established  1873 


Wm.  Wilson 

Dealer  in 

Paints,  Oils, Varnishes,  Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery  and  Hardware 

We  Give  National  Mileage  Coupons  with 
All  Cash  Purchases 


3831-33  Cottase  Grove  Avenue 


Chicago 


R.  Franz 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries  and 
Meats 

Fresh  Vegetables  and  Froits  in  Season 
Telephone,  Douglas  7014 
732-734  East  39th  Street     -  Chicago 


TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR  THE 

LIBERAL  MINISTRY 

Including  special  courses  to  meet  the 
|rowing  demand  for  Parish  Assistants, 
Sunday  School  Directors.  Headworkers  of 
Church  Settlements  and  Club  Leaders, 
ypen  to  men  and  women.  Modem  un- 
dogmatic,  scholarly,  practical.  Liberal 
scholarship  provisions,  including  two  sum- 
mer  sessions  at  The  University  of  Chicago. 
Traveling  fellowship  yielding  $810.  Reli- 
gious  education  and  social  service  Insti- 
tutes during  the  summer  quarter  open  to 
special    students    with    scholarship  aid. 

Apply  to  F.  C.  Southwonh.  President 
MEADVILLE    THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 
Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 


FONGER^S 

Sanitary  Bakery 

Special  Orders 
Cakes  and  Pies  of  All  Kinds 


3852  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 


Phone,  Douglas  5962 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk      Cream  ::  Butter  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY   NOT   HAVE  THE  BEST? 
4221-4229  State  Street 

Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
EVANSTON  CHICAGO 


OAK  PARK 


A  New  Customer 

FOR 

Ira  J.  Mix  Dairy  Company 

361  East  30th  Street 

Phone,  Douglas  515-516 

MEANS 

You  receive  $1.00  provided 
customer  deals  with  us  60  days; 
if  goods  and  service  are  satisfac- 
tory, we  shall  expect  the  customer 
to  continue  longer. 

Customer's  Name  

A  ddress  


Sender's  Name 
Address 
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Schumann 
&  Company 

CLEANERS  OF 

Fancy  Gowns 
^Kid  Gloves 


PHONE  DREXEL  231 
All  Departments 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

3954  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 


WAR!  '"■"a'sL" 


All  About? 


Telephones 
Dendlaa  e404-6405-e406^7 


Clark -Lyon 
Go. 


FINE  GROCERIES 
AND  MEATS 


i=a=] 


FRUITS 
and 

VEGETABLES 
3917-19  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 


  '     "     '  f 

r_J  AS  the  whole  world  gone  stark  mad  over  a  very  foolish  and  trivial 
question?    Are  swords  rattling,  cannon  rumbling,  mailed  armour 
glistening  just  because  Russia  wanted  to  show  her  love  for  the  little 
brother — Servia  ? 

Tear  aside  the  curtain  of  Europe's  politics  and  »ee 
the  grim  and  sinister  game  of  chess  that  is  being  played. 
See  upon  what  a  slim,  yet  desperate,  excuse  the  sacred 
lives  of  millions  may  be  sacrificed.    Read  the  hiitory 
of  the  past  one  hundred  years,  as  written  by  one  of  the 
'''^■'^*^«j5.-^'*^^  *^  "Si  greatest  authorities  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  learn 

the  naked,  shameful  truth.  Just  to  get  you  started  as  a 
Review  of  Reviews  subscriber,  we  make  you  this  extra- 
ordinary offer.    We  will  give  to  you 

FREE! 

Duruy's  History  of  the  World 

S  ISM  Four  splendid  cloth  volume*,  full  of 

portraits,  sketches,  maps,  diaiframs 

Today  is  the  climax  of  a  hundred  years  of  preparation. 
Read  in  this  timely,  authoritative,  complete,  AND  THE 
ONLY  CONDENSED  classic  world  history— of  which  e'v»r 
2,000,000  copies  have  been  told  in  France  alone — just  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  inner  councils  of  Europe  during  the  past  one 
hundred  years.    Read  in  these  entrancing  pages  how  Russia 
has  for  years  craftily  been  trying  to  escape  from  her  darkness — 
to  get  a  year-round  open  port,  with  its  economic  freedom. 

Read  how  Germany  and  Austria,  fearful  of  the  monster's 
latent  strength,  have  been  trying  to  checkmate  her  and  how  / 
they  have  pinned  all  in  this  last,  supreme  stake.  / 

The  Lesson  of  the  Past  / 

TTHIS  master  ot  tbe  pco  ahowi  you  the  (loiy  that  w»i  Greece*!  X 

and  the  erandcur  that  was  Rome's.     He  euidei  you  throueb  tbe  ^ 
Middle  Aecs.  tbe  picturesque  old  days  of  feudalism  and  tbe  crusades  ;  / 
through  tbe  Renaiasance  up  t*  contemporaneous  history,  which  Prof,  y  Review 
Grosvcnor  completes  la  brilliant  manner.    In  the  story  of  the  past  ^  of 
lie  tbe  secrects  of  today.    And  you  will  understand  them  better  when    /  ReTiew*. 
you  get  the  Reriew  of  Rcriews  for  a  year— for  the  Reriew  of  Re-  ^     S^lrriif  PL, 
views  will  rive  you  a  sane  interpretation  of  the  cvcntstfaat  are  takiat    X        "ew  Terk: 
place  with  such  rapidity.    It  is  not  enoueb  to  read  tbe  daily  news    ^  Send  me.  on  ap- 
reports.  Yourabilitytocomprehcnd  conditions,  and  to  discuss  them  ^  proval.  cbareei  paid 
rationally  depends  on  a  tfue  interpretation  of  the  meaning  and  the    X  by  you.  Duruy's  Hi»- 
"reason  why"  of  events.    In  your  mind  you  must  bring  order  y   tory  of  the  World  in  4 
out  of  chao>— and  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  do  it  for  you.       X  volumes  bound  in  cloth. 

_  f  Also  enter  my  name  for 

^J6t  tll6  M  °'  Reviews  for 

REVIEW  of  REVIEWS /^fJB'ir'''"''^^^^^^^^ 

X  shipping  and  St 
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I        .L-        l/  the  maeazine  and  retain  tbe  Hit- 
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^rlOIlCy  md  liketbcm — rouiend  25  cents  X 
for  ihippine  mod  SLOO  a  montb  for  three  months  ^ 
to  par  for  the  Rcricwof  Rcriewi.   If  ihc  books  X 
aicn't  worth  more  than  you  pay  for  books  and  maeazine  to-  ^ 
gether.  send  tbem  back  at  our  ezpeosr.    But  be  prompt.  The  o<tufati§n 
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COSMIC  HAZE 


What  a  glorified  face ! — so  bright,  so  sweet : 
A  child's  dear  face!  and  his  glances  fleet 
Shift  from  his  play  to  his  mother's  face, 
Reflecting  a  million  years  of  grace. 

Yes,  earth  took  a  million  years  to  make  him : 
What  wonder  high  thoughts  to  love  awake  him, 
Or  that  I  stand  in  awe  and  gaze 
At  the  outcome  high  of  the  cosmic  haze. 

What  a  demonized  face ! — so  wild,  so  fierce : 
A  man's  hard  face!  and  his  glances  pierce 
Through  the  smoke  of  war  to  aim  a  ball 
To  cause  a  brother  of  earth  to  fall. 

Yes,  earth  took  a  million  years  to  make  him — 
And  another  with  murderous  shaft  to  break  him. 
In  wonder  and  awe  I  stand  and  gaze 
At  the  outcome  mad  of  the  cosmic  haze. 

What  a  face  transformed! — in  vision  I  see  it 

And  know  the  whole  race  in  the  future  shall  be  it !  

Not  a  face  of  love  only,  but  love  with  sight ; 

Yes,  Man  shall  himself  now  endeavor  the  task 
Of  remaking  the  earth  as  the  multitudes  ask ; 
And  in  wonder  and  awe  he  shall  stand  and  gaze 
At  the  outcome  at  last  of  the  cosmic  haze. 

James  H.  West. 
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COMMUNION 

Faintly,  I  heard  aloft  the  cloudy  choirs, 
•        That  chant  throughout  all  space  and  endless  hours, 
The  anthems  and  the  peans  of  the  powers 

Whereby  the  soul  of  man,  aflame  with  fires 

Of  unappeased  ambition,  never  tires 

In  self  creation.    Then  the  sylvan  bowers 
Ceased  whispering  leaf  to  leaf;  the  very  flowers 

Grew  silenter,  hearing  those  mystic  lyres. 

Upon  my  knees  I  sank;  the  leaning  grass 

Received  me  gently,  and  laid  hold  my  hands: 
It  seemed  as  if  God's  messengers  with  wands 

Drew  forth  the  rhythm  of  a  solemn  mass: 
Clearer  and  clearer  fell  upon  my  ears 
The  vast  processional  of  the  infinite  years! 

— Richard  Warner  Borst. 


According  to  the  Christian  Life  (London)  there  are 
425  chaplains  with  the  British  troops  in  France,  213 
of  them  of  the  Church  of  England,  96  Roman  Catho- 
lic, 55  Presbyterian,  34  Wesleyan  and  27  "others." 
And  the  editor  wonders  "What  are  the  'others- 
Heretics,  Infidels,  or  Atheists?" 


Isaac  Fisher,  the  editor  of  the  Negro  Fanner,  draws 
a  too  much  overlooked  lesson  from  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Bryan  from  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
gist  of  which  is  suggested  in  the  title,  "If  you  can't 
support  your  'chief— get  out!"  The  closing  sen- 
tences are  pertinent,  "In  the  armies  of  the  world, 
traitors  and  spies  are  usually  put  to  death.  It  still 
remains  now  as  of  old  that,  'A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand.'  " 


In  these  days  England  is  celebrating  the.  Centennial 
3f  Waterloo.  The  most  significant  item  in  the  cele- 
iration  ought  to  be  that  now  the  foes  over  which  they 
xmmphed  are  welcoming  their  victors  on  their  own 
;oil  while  they  present  a  common  front  against  an- 
)ther  enemy.  Long  before  another  century  rolls 
jerman  and  Briton  will  be  found  shoulder  to  shoulder 
n  some  common  cause.  God  grant  that*  it  may  not 
)e  with  weapons  of  steel.  In  the  balances  of  history 
low  slight  are  the  differences  that  make  bloody  war! 


Union  in  an  International  Peace  Congress,  to  be  held 
in  San  Francisco  October  10-12.  It  is  hoped  that  by 
that  time  the  crush  of  conventions  will  be  over  and 
the  cause  of  peace  may  have  an  adequate  hearing. 
The  highest  interests  represented  by  all  the  confer- 
ences and  congresses  meet  in  this  cry  of  humanity  for 
the  abolition  of  war,  the  retirement  of  the  brute  out 
of  the  life  of  nations  as  of  individuals. 


The  Chicago  ITebrew  Institute  has  just  been  dedi- 
cating a  noble  gymnasium  building,  which  is  one  more 
testimonial  to  the  liberality  of  Julius  Rosenwald,  Jacob 
Loeb  and  their  generous  co-religionists.  The  build- 
ing is  a  contribution  to  architecture,  it  is  a  model  to 
be  emulated  by  other  social  centers.  But,  more  im- 
portant, it  is  a  contribution  to  character  building,  a 
spiritual  asset  not  only  to  Jewish  youths  for  whom  it 
was  first  intended,  but  to  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the 
nation  at  large.  The  building  cost  $125,000  and  is 
entirely  devoted  to  physical  education.  Most  of  its 
privileges  are  duplicated,  thus  paralleling  the  needs 
and  opportunities  of  men  and  women.  The  full  priv- 
ileges of  this  building  are  offered  to  adult  men  over 
twenty-one  for  $10  per  annum,  boys  under  nine  $3, 
women's  rates  from  $8  to  $3.  Let  others  go  and  do 
likewise. 


The  Manchester  College  of  Oxford,  England,  is  the 
English  Unitarian  School  for  the  training  of  minis- 
ters. Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter's  retirement  from  the 
position  of  principal  is  an  event  noteworthy  in  the 
history  of  liberal  thought  and  progressive  religion. 
The  succession  is  a  notable  line— Dr.  Martineau.  Dr. 
Drummond,  Dr.  Carpenter.  Dr.  Carpenter  belongs  to 
a  noble  family.  He  is  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
biologist,  a  nephew  of  the  famous  Mary  Carpenter, 
the  great  friend  of  unfortunate  children.  Dr  Car- 
penter is  to  visit  America  this  summer  and  his  pres- 
ence alone  will  make  the  coming  bi-annual  meeting  of 
the  Unitarian  Churches  of  America  at  San  Francisco 
a  noteworthy  one.  Dr.  Jacks,  son-in-law  of  Stopford 
Brooke,  editor  of  the  Hibbard  Journal  and  the  author 
of  many  thoughtful  books,  succeeds  Dr.  Carpenter 
as  head  of  the  Manchester  School— a  worthy  succes- 
sor.   The  King  is  dead,  long  live  the  Kino- ! 
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Enforcement  of  Peace,"  recently  organized  in  Phila- 
delphia. High,  as  were  the  ambitions  and  ideals  there 
expressed,  earnest  and  noble  as  were  the  men  there 
assembled,  they  still  failed  to  grasp,  or,  at  least  to 
express,  the  potent  position  of  the  true  pacifist,  who 
is  content  with  nothing  less  than  the  retirement  in 
international  affairs  of  brute  force  as  it  is  already  re- 
tired in  the  administration  of  society  in  the  relations 
of  individuals.  We  want  not  a  "League  of  Peace" 
but  an  "International  Union,"  a  "Federation  of  Pow- 
ers," an  "Organization  of  the  World."  And  the  in- 
spirations of  such  an  organization  will  not  simply  be 
a  search,  for  some  method  by  which  quarrels  can  be 
settled,  something  to  prevent  the  nations  from  flying 
at  one  another's  throats,  but  it  will  be  a  search  after 
common  interests,  a  development  of  common  tasks,  a 
free  exchange  of  commodities,  physical  and  spiritual, 
in  the  interest  of  the  whole.  We  clip  the  Resolutions 
passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  of  this  year 
from  this  article  as  perhaps  representing  the  most 
progressive,  co-operative  word  yet  issued : 

Whereas,  the  incalculable  cost  and  calamity  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  have  caused  a  strong  public  sentiment  for  the  end 
of  all  war,  therefore  be  it 

Rcsohed.  That  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  hereby 
respectfully  requests  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
make  a  declaration  in  substance  as  follows : 

The  United  States  affirms  the  political  unity  of  all  mankind. 

It  affirms  the  supremacy  of  world  sovereignty'  over  na- 
tional sovereignty. 

It  promises  loyal  obedience  to  that  sovereignty. 

It  believes  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  organization  of 
the  world  government  with  legislative,  judicial,  and  execu- 
tive departments. 

It  invites  all  nations  to  join  with  it  in  the  formal  estab- 
lishment of  that  government. 


The  Negro  Fanner,  of  which  Isaac  Fisher  is  editor 
and  business  manager,  is  a  twelve-page  paper  published 
fortnightly  in  Tuskegee,  Alabama.  It  is  among  the 
most  modest  of  our  exchanges  but  it  represents  more 
l)ruphetic  potency  than  many  of  the  more  pretentious 
weeklies  that  come  to  our  table.  Mr.  Fisher  is  a 
scholar,  an  adept  at  statistics,  duly  imbued  with  the 
economic  value  of  science  in  its  application  to  the  soil 
and  the  life  of  the  rural  community.  Added  to  all  this 
lie  is  a  man  alive  to  human  rights  and  one  committed 
to  the  problems  of  justice.  He  is  well  able  to  strike 
these  high  notes  above  the  dividing  lines  of  political 
])arty,  religious  sect,  or  race  distinctions.  The  issue 
for  June  19th  has  an  interesting  frontispiece,  showing 
the  attractive,  modern,  sunlit  rural  school  building, 
well  named  a  "Rosenwald  School,"  for  it  is  one  of  the 
several  school  houses  built  and  being  built  in  that 
section  of  Alabama  through  the  co-operation  of  Mr. 
Rosenwald  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Rosenwald  gives  to  any 
community  dollar  for  dollar  up  to '  perhaps  $350  or 
$400,  which,  with  the  low  price  of  lumber  and  the 
generous  amount  of  volunteer  labor  on  the  part  of 
the  patrons  is  securing  for  the  colored  children,  in  the 


neighborhoods  taking-  advantage  of  this  offer,  school 
house  privileges  far  in  advance  of  the  few  country 
school  houses  provided  for  the  white  children  in  the 
same  territory.  The  picture  of  the  school  building  is 
surmounted  with  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Eli  Madison,  the 
colored  patriarch  of  that  community,  after  whom  a 
railway  station  has  been  named  and  through  whose 
pioneer  energy  the  commtuiity  is  being  socialized  and 
of  course  humanized  and  civilized.  This  paper  will 
interest  a  wide  range  of  readers  beyond  the  farmer 
class.  Send  for  a  copy,  or  better  yet,  send  your 
dollar  and  let  it  come  to  you  for  a  year  and  see  if  it  is 
not  an  opinion  forming  visitor. 


The  Holy  Jumpers 


An  incident  in  the  recent  "Wanderings"  of  the 
Editor  was  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Jumpers  at  Waukesha, 
\Msconsin.  It  was  the  regular  Sunday  evening  meet- 
ing. Tliis  community,  called  together,  fostered  and 
directed  l)v  one  who  is  said  to  be  a  prosperous  busi- 
ness man  in  Chicago,  is  one  that  offers  much  food 
for  thought,  and  we  deplore  the  mental  and  spiritual 
develoiMuent  of  the  visit(Tr  who  attends  these  meet- 
ings as  a  source  of  amusement,  who  goes  to  laugh 
if  not  to  scofif.  One's  own  religiotis  nature  is  indeed 
dull  lliat  is  not  moved  to  reflection  if  not  to  admi- 
ration. To  the  one  who  believes  in  spiritual  realities 
he  who  goes  to  scof¥  may  remain  to  pray.  This  move- 
ment challenges  attention  if  not  admiration  on -the 
ground  of  its  business  success.  What  began  with  a 
very  small  band  of  simple  people  with  primitive  sur- 
roundings and  unlettered  antecedents  has  grown  to 
l)e  a  prosperous  community  which,  has  recently  come 
into  possession  of  the  ample  quarters  of  what  was 
once  the  famous  Fountain  House,  the  fashionable 
summer  resort  of  pleasure  seekers.  The  once  proud 
ball  room  where  the  fashionable  danced  the  midnight 
hours  away  is  now  the  central  hall  for  prayer  and 
holy  song.  The  rooms  are  filled  with,  the  devoted 
members  who  have  proved  their  devotion  by  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  primitive  Christians,  bringing 
all  their  earthly  possessions  and  consecrating  the  same 
to  the  cause.  Judging  by  the  large  number  of  chil- 
dren present  the  "school"  which  they  maintain  must 
be  a  numerous  one,  and  they  tell  of  a  recent  coloni- 
zation that  sent  some  three  hundred  members  to 
Texas  to  establish  a  branch  colony.  There  was  little 
distinctive  in  the  theology  or  the  appeal  connected 
therewith  at  this  meeting.  It  is  practically  the 
"Scheme"  that  is  the  burden  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
the  Free  Methodists  of  the  backwoods  and  the  Billy 
Sundays  of  the  city  revivals.  The  one  sole  supreme 
question  is  how  to  thwart  the  devil,  escape  hell  and 
win  heaven.    The  only  unique  thing  in  this  perform- 
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ance  is  the  somewhat  systematic  use  of  voice  and 
muscle  in  giving  expression  to  the  emotions  of  the 
soul,  which,  inasmuch  as  they  came  from  the  re- 
deemed, are  so  jubilant  that  the  jumping,  the  occa- 
sional chasseing  down  the  hall  and  the  plentiful  cries, 
which  did  not  stop  even  to  enunciate  the  simple  words 
of  glory  hallelujah  or  amen,  make  the  exercises  at 
times  very  noisy  and  very  active.  But  why  not? 
The  psychology  of  rhythm,  the  poetry  of  motion,  the 
primitive  language  of  gesture,  the  power  of  laughter, 
not  to  say  the  liberations  of  vitality  through  noise, 
are  not  only  all  justifiable  but  effective  means  toward 
an  end.  Judging  from  the  faces  gathered  the  intelli- 
gence was  obviously  of  a  low  order,  but  the  sincerity 
was  unquestioned.  Many  would  seem  to  be  some- 
what sub-normal  in  intellectual  power,  but  they  were 
gripped  by  a  power  not  to  be  mistaken  or  doubted. 
The  rhythm  of  the  old  Greek  choruses,  the  religious 
dances  of  the  Orient,  the  gyrations  of  the  Moham- 
medan dervishes,  all  seem  to  find  a  crude  repetition 
and  echo  in  the  somewhat  frenzied  ecstacies  of  these 
Holy  Jumpers  of  Waukesha,  whose  contributions  to 
the  religious  life  of  our  time  is  at  least  a  rebuke  to 
the  cold  formalities,  the  intellectual  insincerity,  the 
creedal  hypocricies  that  so  beset  the  proud  churches 
of  our  boulevards  and  the  superficial  cynicisms  of  so 
many  would-be  rational  religionists. 


A  Knightly  Soul 

There  abides  nothing  in  the  culture  of  modern  times 
more  distorting  to  history  and  a  perversion  of  facts 
than  the  conventional  conception  of  "chivalry." 
"Knighthood"  in  the  false  light  of  romance  is  a  thing 
of  the  past  and  "knightly  souls"  were  supposed  to  be 
nurtured  in  the  days  of  armor,  sword  bearing,  and 
equestrian  achievements. 

It  is  the  business  of  true  culture,  the  gift  of  the 
philosophy  that  is  rooted  in  insight  to  discover  the 
glories  of  things  near,  the  beauty  of  lives  in  and  of 
our  own  day.  Stories  of  valor  more  and  more  assume 
a  civic  rather  than  a  martial  setting.  There  lies  before 
us  the  story  of  a  Twentieth  Century  Knight,  a 
chivalrous  citizen,  one  who  served  his  apprenticeship 
in  the  camp  but  whose  discharge  as  a  soldier  was  a 
graduation  into  the  ranks  of  city-builders,  nation  de- 
velopers, a  knight  errant  of  high  causes,  a  champion 
of  unpopular  reforms.  It  is  the  story  of  Horace 
McKay  of  Indianapolis,  whose  translation  we  noticed 
in  Unity  at  the  time  of  his  going  hence,  last  spring. 
Now  the  story  is  told  as  it  should  be  by  the  tender 
hand  of  one  very  near  to  him.  And  this  story  is 
enshrined  in  noble  print  and  sumptuous  pages.  The 
splendid  face  of  the  "College  Boy,"  the  noble  features 
of  "Three  Score  and  Ten,"  the  loving  pair  "Looking 
at  our  Bairnie's  Bairns,"  and  the  striking  picture  of 


"The  Three  Boys"  listening  to  "Bapapa's"  "Story  of 
a  Jack-knife"  are  the  illustrations  that  illumine  the 
story  of  the  quiet  though  tireless  life.  This  story 
illustrates  the  spirit  of  our  times  more  effectively  than 
any  compilation  of  the  economic  life  embedded  in 
our  "industries"  •and  "prosperities."  Just  a  plain 
Ohio  farmer  boy,  a  lad  in  the  army  who  preferred 
the  obscurity  of  a  private  to  an  unearned  commission 
but  did  not  shrink  from  the  epaulettes  when  they 
meant  taking  a  place  with  the  recently  emancipated 
slaves,  sharing  the  ignominy  and  the  special  danger 
that  waited  an  officer  of  colored  troops. 

Th.e  story  promptly  passes  from  the  camp  to  the 
city  struggle  and  turmoil.  Indianapolis  has  a  com- 
mendable record.  It  is  a  city  that  has  been  doing 
things  on  high  lines  and  standing  for  ideals.  In  the 
development  of  half  a  century  Horace  McKay  was 
a  knightly  leader,  more  anxious  to  serve  than  for  the 
emoluments  of  service.  His  story  is  the  story  of 
Indianapolis'  reach  after  free  thought  in  religion, 
after  the  suffrage  right  for  women,  the  sanitary  strug- 
gle of  a  city  with  malign  malarid  environment.  All  this 
is  hinted  at  in  this  beautiful  memorial  volume  which 
contains  the  story  of  his  life,  with  the  appreciations 
that  crowned  the  life  at  the  end.  The  sketch  of  his 
life,  the  funeral  exercises,  tributes  from  press  and 
individuals  all  make  of  this  Memorial,  privately 
printed,  a  thing  of'  beauty  as  well  as  a  thing  of 
strength. 

Horace  McKay  was  an  exceptional  man  but  there 
is  more  in  it  that  is  typical  than  exceptional.  He  was 
a  civilian,  a  citizen,  an  American,  a  representative  of 
the  masses,  of  the  unrecorded  chivalry,  the  unlisted 
knighthood  that  make  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Centuries,  with  all  their  shortcomings,  the  noblest 
children  of  time  and  the  latest  born  of  God. 


"SOCIAL  BARRIERS." 


"I  am  a  pup  of  high  degree, 

A  silver  collar  I  wear; 
I've  a  maid  to  give  me  perfumed  baths, 

And  comb  out  my  curly  hair. 
But  you,  little  child  with  a  ragged  dress, 

And  wretched,  worn-out  shoe. 
Don't  try  to  pet  De  Millyun's  dog— 

A  child  who  must  work  like  you ! 

"I  ride  in  a  carriage  on  cushions  soft, 

You  run  in  the  common  street ; 
With  nose  upturned  I  sniff  at  folks 

You  run  with  a  shout  to  greet. 
I  wear  a  blanket  of  stylish  cut. 

With  monogram  gold  in  view ; 
Don't  come  too  near  De  Millyun's  dog — • 

A  disreputable  kid  like  you  ! 

"I  have  my  dish  of  dainty  meat, 

A  moldy  crust  you  gnaw  ; 
I  loll  at  ease  in  a  silken  lap. 

You  stretch  on  a  bed  of  straw. 
No,  little  child,  you  can't  play  with  me. 

Such  honor  is  for  a  few. 
For  I'm  the  imported  De  Millyun's  dog. 

And  nobody's  brat  like  you  !" 

— Exchange. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


John  Haynes  Holmes  in  St.  Louis 

Editor  Unity: 

Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes  of  New  York  was  the 
Commencement  orator  at  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  June  10th — orator  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
He  delivered  a  most  powerful  address  on  the  folly 
of  "armed  peace"  among  the  nations.  Besides  point- 
ing out  the  failure  of  that  means  of  preserving  peace 
among  nations,  so  palpably  demonstrated  by  the  Euro- 
pean nations  now  at  war,  he  went  back  into  the  early 
geological  and  zoological  records  and  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  mammoth  creatures  that  were 
most  powerfully  equipped  by  nature  with  weapons 
offensive  and  defensive  had  all  become  extinct.  This 
fact,  he  said,  was,  next  to  their  very  peculiar  and 
unpronounceable  names,  the  most  remarkable  feature 
pertaining  to  those  ancient  specimens  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  He  said  that  man  now  had  become  the 
most  heavily  armored  specimen  of  this  animal  king- 
dom, in  proportion  to  his  weight  and  stature,  and 
was  destined  to  become  extinct  if  he  continues  in 
this  direction. 

The  audience  was  a  cultured  one — consisting  of 
students,  professors  and  patrons  of  the  university, 
and  the  address  was  very  timely  and  most  enthu- 
siastically received.  One  of  the  graduates  wrote  me 
afterwards  that  she  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
address,  partly  because  it  was  a  departure  from  the 
beaten  path  usually  followed  by  Commencement 
orators.  Though  the  address  was  well  received  by 
the  audience,  for  some  reason  it  did  not  get  the  men- 
tion in  the  daily  press  that  its  importance  merited, 
which  is  one  reason  why  I  attempt  the  next  best 
thing  for  it,  though  a  bit  belated,  and  send  this  brief 
report  of  it  to  one  representative  of  the  religious 
press.  "Reporter." 


Editor  Unity  : 

Under  the  subheading,  "Opinions  Wholly  Adverse," 
I  saw  your  opinion  of  "Billy"  Sunday  in  the  Literary 
Digest  of  June  12th.  I  have  sought  in  all  the  cities  in 
which  he  has  preached  to  find  some  sincere  Christian 
converts  as  the  fruits  of  his  labors.  /  liaz'e  found 
just  three. 

These  three  converts  are  exceptions  that  prove  the 
rule — the  rule  being  that  Sunday  makes  no  sincere 
Christian  converts.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it.  As  a  Chris- 
tian I  had  hoped,  in  all  the  cry  everywhere  for  a 
revived  Christianity,  that  "Billy"  Sunday,  however 
crude,  might  be  the  beginner  in  reviving  it. 

The  aftermath  indicates  that  "Billy"  Sunday  has 
done  nothing  more  than  pander  to  the  popular  fancy 
in  matters  of  "social  uplift"  and  religion.  He  has, 
therefore,  illustrated  the  Scripture  which  says :  "That 
which  is  highly  esteemed  among  men  is  an  abomina- 
tion in  the  sight  of  God." 

The  best  that  is  said  of  Sunday  is  that  he  does  a 
good  work  along  the  usual  church  lines  ;  but,  as  an 
evangelist,  he  should  do  much  more.  The  churches 
have  for  years  been  acknowledged  to  be  on  the  de- 
cline. Thousands  of  leading  thinkers  say  they  are 
responsible,  by  their  sins  of  omission,  for  the  Euro- 
pean war.  Even  many  ministers  acknowledge  the 
same. 


The  Boston  Post  of  June  21st  gave  M.  E.  Bishop 
John  William  Hamilton,  581  Boylston  Street,  Boston, 
along  this  line.  Its  leading  caption  was,  "Blames 
Church  for  the  War  in  Europe." 

Verily,  with  the  churches  responsible  for  the  great- 
est human  slaughter  that  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
there  is  nothing  to  glory  in  when  a  man's  religious 
work  reaches  no  higher  than  theirs. 

Francis  Buck  Livesey. 

West  Friendship,  Md. 


THE  CHANT  OF  THE  VULTURES 


We  are  circling,  glad  of  the  battle:  we  joy  in  the  smell  of 
the  smoke. 

Fight  on  in  the  hell  of  the  trenches :  we  publish  your  names 
with  a  croak ! 

Ye  will  lie  in  dim  heaps  when  the  sunset  blows  cold  on  the 

reddening  sand ; 
Yet  light,  for  the  dead  will  have  wages — a  death-clutch  of  dust 

in  the  hand. 

Ye  have  given  us  banquet,  O  kings,  and  still  do  we  clamor  for 
more : 

Vast,  vast  is  our  hunger,  as  vast  as  the  sea-hunger  gnawing 
the  shore. 

'Tis  well  ye  are  swift  with  your  signals — the  blaze  of  the 

banners,  the  blare 
Of  the  bugles,  the  boom  of  battalions,  the  cannon-breath  hot 

on  the  air. 

Tt  is  for  our  hungef  ye  hurry,  it  is  for  our  feast  ye  are  met : 
Be  sure  we  will  never  forget  you,  O  servants  that  never 
forget ! 

For  we  are  the  Spirits  of  Battle,  the  peerage  of  greed  we 
defend  : 

Our  lineage  rose  from  the  Night,  and  we  go  without  fellow 
or  friend. 

We  were  ere  servant  Sesostris  spread  over  the  Asian  lands 
The  smoke  of  the  blood  of  the  peoples,  and  scattered  tlieir 

bones  to  the  sands. 
We  circled  in  revel  for  ages  above  the  Assyrian  stream, 
Wliile  Baliylon  builded  her  beauty,  and  faded  to  dust  and 

to  dream. 

We  scattered  our  laughter  on  nations — and  Troy  was  a  word 
and  a  waste. 

The  glory  of  Carthage  was  ruined,  the  grandeur  of  Rome 
was  effaced ! 

And  we  lilazoned  the  name  of  Timour,  as  he  harried  his 
herd  of  kings. 

And  the  host  of  his  hordes  wound  on,  a  dragon  with  undu- 
lant  rings. 

And  we  slid  down  the  wind  upon  France,  when  the  steps  of 

the  earthquake  passed. 
When  the  Bastile  bloomed  into  flame,  and  the  heavens  went 

by  on  the  blast. 
We  hung  over  Austerlitz,  cheering  the  armies  with  jubilant 

cries  : 

We  scented  three  kings  at  the  carnage,  and  croaked  our 
applause  from  the  skies. 

» 

O  kings,  ye  have  catered  to  vultures — have  chosen  to  feed 
us,  forsooth. 

The  joy  of  the  world  and  her  glory,  the  hope  of  the  world 
and  her  youth. 

O  kings,  ye  are  diligent  lackeys :  we  laurel  your  names  with 
our  praise, 

For  ye  are  the  staff  of  our  comfort,  for  ye  are  the  strength 
of  our  days. 

Then  spur  on  the  host  in  the  trenches  to  give  up  the  sky  at 
a  stroke : 

We  tell  all  the  winds  of  their  glory :  we  publish  their  fame 
with  a  croak ! 

— Edivin  Markliaiii. 
Shoes  of  Happiness,  and  other  Poems. 
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THE  PULPIT 


Men  of  the  New  Testament 


VI. 

John  the  Beloved 

A  Sermon  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  Delivered  January  3,  1915  at  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago. 

Stenographically  reported  by  May  Johnson 


Prayer 

In  the  joy  of  a  new  day,  in  the  conscious  benedictions 
of  new  opportunities,  in  the  humiliations  of  things  undone 
that  we  might  have  done,  in  humble  penitence  for  the 
thmgs  neglected,  we  come,  Father,  hoping  to  catch  new 
courage,  to  find  new  vision,  and  to  lay  hold  of  life  anew 
as  if  It  were  fresh  from  Thy  hand,  breaking  upon  us  in 
strangeness,  in  glory,  in  infinite  power.  Amen. 

Sermon 

John  is  the  most  elusive,  pervasive,  and  persuasive 
man  in  the  New  Testament.    Without  that  thought 
and  Hterature  that  has  gathered  around  the  name  of 
John  the  New  Testament  would  be  devitalized.  He 
has  given  rise  to  a  little  Testament  inside  of  our  New 
Testament— the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  three  Epistles  that 
bear  the  name  of  John  and  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
make  clearly  a  group  by  themselves.    What  is  known 
as  the  "Johannine  Literature"  has  given  rise  literally 
to  libraries  of  comment.    It  has  been  the  basis  of 
pathetic  quarrels  and  tireless  discussions.    The  battle 
IS  not  over  yet.    But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  con- 
sensus of  the  most  competent  students  declares  that 
John,  the  brother  of  James  and  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
who  lived  nearest  to  the  Master,  is  innocent  of  the 
authorship    of    any    of   these    so-called  Johannine 
books.    They  came  along  in  the  second  century  of  our 
era.     But  they  are  pervaded  through  and  'through 
with  the  traditions,  the  message  and  the  life  of  that 
fisherman.    As  he  appears  in  the  first  three  Gospels 
he  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  that  are  most  fre- 
quently mentioned.    He  was  with  Jesus  at  the  Trans- 
figuration.   He  and -his  brother  appear  in  a  quite 
uncomplimentary  role  when  they  seek  to  secure  pre- 
ferred seats  in  the  Kingdom  to  come.    When  the 
Master  came  down  from  the  Mountain  and  found 
that  others  were  casting  out  devils,  John  rebuked 
them  only  to  be  in  turn  rebuked  by  the  Master. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  it  does 
not  mention  the  name  of  John.  He  is  always  "the 
other  disciple"  or  "the  beloved  disciple"  or  "the  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved."  At  the  last  solemn  supper 
he  reclined  his  head  on  the  Master's  bosom  and  he  of 
all  the  twelve  followed  him  clear  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
Cross.  It  was  he  who  received  the  tenderest  com- 
pliment that  a  man  can  give  to  a  friend.  In  the 
Calvary  bequest  He  consigned  the  heartbroken  mother 
to  the  care  of  John,  saying,  "Behold  thy  mother'" 
and  to  the  mother  "Behold  thy  son!"  And  so  John 
passes  out  of  life,  out  of  the  records  in  this  ambigu- 
ous way,  as  the  one  disciple  that  above  all  others 
loved  and  was  beloved. 

In  the  book  of  Galatians  Paul  refers  to  him  in 
their  early  missionary  work  after  the  crucifixion  as 
being  recognized  as  simple  minded  and  unlettered 
On  Paul's  return  to  Jerusalem  after  eleven  years' 
absence  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  John  and  Peter 
and  James,  and  says  they  were  then  considered  as 


pillars  of  the  church  and  they  gave  him  the  right 
hand  of  welcome. 

John  then  may  well  stand  as  the  representative  of 
that  interpretation  of  religion  that  is  love.    If  Paul 
stands  for  the  tremendous  intellectuality  that  has  laid 
the  basis  for  all  the  creeds,  Paul  is  the  source  of  in- 
terminable discussions.    Plis  texts,  alas,  have  been 
torn  cruelly  from  their  context,  and  made  the  basis 
of  theories  and  philosophies  of  which  Paul  must 
have  been  ignorant ;  if  Peter  stands  for  the  organized, 
organizing  sectarian,  the  man  of  statistics  who  organ- 
ized   schemes    and    missionary    exploitations,  John 
stands  for  the  interpretation  of  that  religion  that  is 
loving  and  loyal  and  tender.    The  Gospel  of  John, 
it  is  safe  to  believe,  is  colored  by  this  tradition.  Per- 
chance it  was  written  by  some  one  who  was  able  to 
take  from  the  aged  lips  of  the  unlettered  Apostle,  the 
recollections  and  traditions  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  lost  to  the  world.    Only  about  eight  of 
the  material  of  the  Gospel  of  John  is  found  in  the 
other  three  Gospels.    Ninety-two  per  cent  of  it  is 
brand  new.    It  goes  without  saying,  very  much  of 
that  is  philosophy,  teaching  and  discussions  of  prob- 
lems which  were  not  extant  in  the  time  of  Jesus  and 
of  which  he  was  innocent.    But  all  through  it  you 
find  the  golden  thread  of  a  personality  and  of  a  testi- 
mony that  illumines  the  whole  with  a  spirit  that 
makes  the  Gospel  of  John  at  once  the  despair  and 
the  unspeakable  treasure  of  the  thoughtful.     It  is 
the  fountain  head  of  that  theology  that  bloomed  even- 
tually into  the  triune  God.    It  is  the  result  of  that 
attempt  at  compromise,  or  to  combine  the  philosophy 
of  the  times,  the  bequest  of  Plato,  with  the  teachings 
of  the  Nazarene. 

It  is  the  Gospel  of  John  that  gives  us  the  story  of 
the  Samaritan  woman  at  the  well  who  out  of  her 
anxiety  would  fain  solve  the  problem  of  religion  that 
so  menaced  them.  She  said  to  Jesus,  "Our  Fathers 
said  that  on  Mount  Gharazim  was  the  proper  place 
to  worship,  and  you  say  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the 
chosen  altar  of  the  Lord."  Then  came  that  escape 
from  dogmatism  that  answers  for  all  time.  "Neither 
in  this  mountain,  nor  in  Jerusalem  is  the  acceptable 
place  for  worship,  for  'God  is  a  spirit  and  they  that 
worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.'  " 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  pump  up  the  conventionalities 
of  a  sermon  on  love.  I  have  done  it  so  often  in  this 
pulpit  that  I  almost  repent  of  this  undertaking.  It  is  so 
easy  to  compliment  the  Gospel  of  Love ;  it  is  so  hard 
to  realize  it.  May  I  try  by  two  or  three  illustrations 
to  brush  away  the  hypocrisies  that  gather  around  the 
word  "love."  the  sentimentalities  that  debilitate,  the 
unconscious  insincerities  that  make  our  lives  ineffi- 
cient. Oh  how  we  mouth  the  gospel  of  love  and  prac- 
tice the  gospel  of  force  and  of  hate! 

Robert  Browning  in  his  "Death  in  the  Desert"  has 
made  high  poetic  use  of  the  tradition  that  the  Apostle 
John  lived  to  a  very,  very  old  age,  which  enabled  him 
to  give  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  its  characteristics. 
Browning  follows  the  tradition  that  carried  John  in 
his  old  age  out  of  Ephesus,  when  persecutions  came. 
Loving  hands  carried  him  tenderly  and  hid  him  in  a 
cave,  and  there  as  the  brethren  were  leaving  him  for 
the  last  time  he  was  carried  where  the  sunlight  would 
fall  on  him.  Here  he  gave  his  last  testimony.  One 
character  in  that  group  was  a  simple  minded  native 
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who  stayed  apart  some  distance  from  the  cave,  ap- 
parently tending  a  goat  but  really  keeping  watch  so 
that  he  might  sound  the  alarm  if  enemies  approached. 
After  the  death  the  little  group  scattered  and  Brown- 
ing speaks  of  this : 

"Bactrian  was  but  a  wild  childish  man, 
And  could  not  write  nor  speak,  but  only  loved." 

Here  then  is  our  first  lesson.  This  faithful  primi- 
tive man  of  the  desert,  unable  to  write,  unskilled  in 
speech,  had  still  a  great  capacity  for  love.  This  Bac- 
trian, according  to  the  "Bill"  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress would  not  be  admitted  into  the  United  States, 
for  he  could  neither  read  nor  write  his  name.  Per- 
haps the  most — I  was  going  to  call  this  stupid,  but  I 
want  a  stronger  word — lack  of  vision,  absence  of  in- 
sight, demoralization  of  spirit,  greed  and  conceit, 
lead  even  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  to  place  the  decisive  and  delusive 
mark  of  fitness  for  citizenship  in  the  United  States 
on  this  superficial  and  insignificant  power  of  reading 
or  writing,  as  if  all  experience  has  not  proved  that 
these  easy  accomplishments  of  the  schools  are  often 
found  combined  with,  hardness  of  heart,  deadness  of 
conscience  and  weakness  of  purpose!  As  if  our 
prisons  were  not  crowded  with  men  who  are  skilled 
in  the  three  R's,  as  if  the  power  to  write  did  not  lend 
itself  to  the  forger  as  well  as  to  the  honest  man.  And 
if  on  the  other  hand  the  strength  of  this  and  of  other 
nations  does  not  rest  with  the  simple  sincerity  of  lov- 
ing hearts,  with  the  preoccupations  of  men  and  women 
and  little  children  who  tax  tlieir  health,  their  ease  and 
their  lives  under  sorest  conditions  that  the  love  of  the 
fireside  may  not  be  desecrated,  that  hungry  ones 
may  be  fed  and  naked  ones  be  clothed.  The  Bactrian 
could  only  stand  guard  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave 
where  th.e  great  Apostle  was  dying,  the  last  man  who 
could  say,  "I  saw."  He  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
hd  could  only  love,  but  he  nobly  practiced  the  Gospel 
of  John.  The  principles  of  the  United  States,  the  flag 
of  our  covmtry,  if  you  please,  the  constitution  of  our 
nation,  is  nobly  practiced  when  faithfully  guarded  by 
those  who  can  love  them. 

But  there  is  another  lesson  that  belongs  in  here  from 
Browning:  "The  learned  eye  is  still  the  loving  one."  It 
takes  a  lot  of  brains  to  love  wisely.  Plato,  the  greatest 
intellect  of  antiquity,  gave  the  scheme  of  love  which 
Emerson  has  worked  out  in  his  trilogy  of  love.  These 
are  the  Initial,  the  Demonic  and  the  Celestial  Loves. 
Here  he  traces  the  evolution  and  growth  of  love,  begin- 
ning indeed  with  the  animal  life,  the  love  of  sex,  the 
love  of  the  family  circle,  the  love  of  man  for  woman 
which  he  holds  in  connection  with  the  love  of  birds. 
This  is  justified  in  the  squirrel's  nest  and  exemplified 
in  the  beaver's  home.  You  have  not  gone  very  far 
in  the  religion  of  love  if  you  have  only  known  the 
ecstasy  that  comes  from  the  girl  that  you  have  asked 
to  marry  you.  You  have  only  entered  the  outer  thresh- 
hold  of  the  temple  of  love  if  you  are  only  conscious  of 
the  ties  that  binds  you  with  marriage  vows. 

Following  Plato,  Emerson  rises  into  that  "Demonic" 
love  where  the  higher  Daemons,  the  angels  of  patriot- 
ism, of  denominationalism,  of  causes,  inspire.  A  great 
step  forward  when  you  forget  the  selfish  limitations  of 
3^our  family,  or  the  outward  bindings  of  the  wealth, 
that  dole  out  charity  to  the  bare-footed  and  blight  their 
own  young  with  the  accursed  luxuries  that  stuUify  the 
mind,  clog  the  body  and  blind  the  vision.    Many  never 


escape  from  the  Initial  love  of  home.  My  family  must 
be  protected !  while  as  to  the  other  man's  family,  I 
must  be  assured  that  they  are  absolutely  in  want  of  the 
simplest  primitive  elements  of  life  before  they  are  ob- 
jects of  concern  to  me.  I  know  of  people  who  have 
been  disgusted  because  their  interest  has  been  directed 
to  people  who  are  uncleanly.  They  are  disappointd  if 
under  much  adversity  a  woman  has  been  able  to  keep 
her  little  ones  clean.  They  want  a  lot  of  dirt  in  the 
bouse  in  order  to  justify  or  inspire  their  charity.  Such 
have  not  reached  the  religion  of  love. 

Now  we  rise  into  that  third  plane  of  Plato  which 
Emerson  calls  the  Celestial  Love,  in  which  he  says : 

Not  with  scarfs  or  perfumed  gloves 
Do  these  celebrate  their  love; 
Not  by  jewels,  feasts  and  savors. 
Not  by  ribbons  or  by  favors. 

Not  glad,  as  the  low-loving  herd, 
Of  self  in  other  still  preferred, 
But  they  have  heartily  designed 
The  benefit  of  broad  mankind. 

For  this  is  Love's  nobility — 
Not  to  scatter  bread  and  gold, 
Goods  and  raiment  bought  and  sold; 
But  to  hold  fast  his  simple  sense. 

And  speak  the  speech  of  innocence. 
And  with  hand  and  body  and  blood. 
To  make  his  bosom-counsel  good. 
He  that  feeds  men  serveth  few; 
He  serves  all  who  dare  be  true. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  religion  of  love  leads  us  into  the 
iiigher  realms  of  thought,  claims  the  devout  service  of 
philosophy.  Love  makes  canny  the  simplest,  and  effi- 
cient the  most  unlettered. 

The  first  charter  of  absolute  religious  liberty  ever 
known  in  the  world,  was  that  issued  to  Roger  Williams 
and  his  twelve  associates  for  the  founding  of  his  colony 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  five  out  of  those  thir- 
teen signed  their  names  with  a  cross.  They  could  not 
write  their  names  but  they  had  climbed  the  John  heights 
of  the  Gospel  of  Love  of  truth  and  the  love  of  liberty, 
the  love  of  ideals.  That  constitution  of  Rhode  Island 
served  as  the  model,  more  or  less  directly,  for  most  of 
the  early  constitutions  of  the  states,  and  has  remained 
sufficient  until  within  a  few  years. 

Love  makes  wise  the  simple,  love  makes  profound 
the  statesman,  love  makes  skillful  the  physician.  No 
surgeon  can  work  upon  the  dead  body,  or,  upon  a 
model  with  the  acute  touch  which  he  can  give  to  the 
living  flesh,  the  bleeding  tissue  under  his  hands.  The 
reason  is  clear.  Added  to  all  his  knowledge,  added 
to  all  his  experience  which  he  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  dead  body  in  the  dissecting-room,  comes 
that  last  inspiration  of  the  true  physician — the  holy 
mission  of  saving  life,  of  ameliorating  suffering.  He 
dares  under  that  inspiration  to  plunge  the  cold  steel 
into  the  sacred  fabric  of  the  brain,  work  with  his 
forceps  at  the  central  citadel  of  life,  and  a  great  love, 
enlightened  by  experience,  holds  steady  the  hand  and 
makes  accurate  the  incision.  O  love  is  revealing  and 
calls  for  the  highest  exercise  of  brain. 

Our  good  cow  "Dinah"  at  Tower  Hill  last  summer 
succeeded  in  secreting  her  calf  for  five  whole  days  in 
spite  of  the  searchings  of  the  whole  family  who  could 
not  find  it,  although  they  thought  they  knew  every  foot 
of  that  hundred  acre  lot.  The  litle  calf,  by  some  kind 
of  divine  intuition,  obeyed  the  mother's  behest.  He 
always  laid  quiet  in  spite  of  his  fear  and  stupidity  until 
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the  mother  came.  The  mother  would  go  home  with  the 
cows  and  take  her  place  in  the  stall  rather  than  reveal 
the  hiding  place  of  the  treasure  of  her  heart.  This  par- 
takes of  the  love  that  inspires,  that  makes  wise.  It 
changes  tuition  into  intuition,  blooms  into  statecraft 
and  makes  radiant  the  state.  Indeed,  our  militant 
philosophies  notwithstanding,  only  by  love  is  the  state 
made  safe. 

All  of  us  have  sunny-spots  in  our  hves.  Just  a  mo- 
ment, an  unexpected  breaking  of  the  clouds,  an  un- 
locked for  ray  of  light  touching  everything  into  beauty, 
makes  the  common-place  radiant,  making  that  moment 
the  glow  point  from  which  we  measure  our  time  and 
way  to  the  next  point.  If  we  were  frank  about  it,  these 
glow  points,  these  sun-spots  in  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual that  seem  to  be  insignificant  and  unimportant, 
really  fix  our  pay  and  service  in  life. 

We  are  nothing  these  days  if  we  are  not  militant  in 
our  studies  and  in  our  appreciation.  I  was  hospital 
bound  in  the  great  battle  of  Corinth.  Cannon,  marches 
and  counter  marches,  charges,  and  musketry  etched 
those  three  terrible  days  upon  my  weary  mind  and 
fever-weakened  body.  But  all  that  has  grown  vague, 
they  are  fading,  there  only  remains  today  in  my  mind 
the  battlefield  of  Corinth  with  sun  clearness,  the  vision 
of  a  live,  gracious,  lovely  young  woman  with  a  noble 
red  apple  in  her  hand.  She  found  me  at  the  roots  of 
an  old  tree  and  she  said,  "Would  you  like  this  apple, 
my  boy?"  Of  course  I  thought  I  did.  I  accepted  it 
but  was  disappointed  when  I  found  that  my  teeth 
would  not  break  into  the  apple.  I  was  too  sick  to  eat. 
1  have  no  idea  how  it  tasted.  I  am  sure  I  never  ate  it. 
I  have  forgotten  what  became  of  it,  but  that  radiant 
face,  that  tender  voice  and  that  rosy  fragrance  stay. 

I  remember  one  dark  and  doleful  encampment  which 
has  but  little  in  it  by  which  to  be  remembered,  suddenly 
breaking  into  radiance  when  a  butler's  wagon  drove 
into  camp  and  a  woman  standing  amidst  barrels  filled 
with  onions,  doled  them  out.  The  onions  were  grate- 
ful to  us  who  were  threatened  with  scurvy,  but  the 
hand  that  filled  the  little  peck  measure  of  onions  for 
me  was  the  hand  of  Mother  Bickerdyke,  she  who  some 
months  before  had  rescued  me  from  what  was  a  down- 
ward slide  to  an  upward  climb. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  say  that  out  of  the 
recollections  of  the  forty-seven  days  siege  at  Vicks- 
burg  a  certain  keg  of  pickled  onions  sent  by  "Aunt 
Mary"  stands  out  most  conspicuously.  That  keg  of 
pickles  stands  out  above  and  beyond  all  the  marches 
and  counter  marches,  victories  and  defeats  of  Vicks- 
burg. 

What  is  true  in  individual  life  is  true  in  the  history 
of  the  race.  There  are  certain  sun-spots  that  break 
through  clouds,  that  dissipate  storms  that  rearrange  the 
perspective  of  life  and  reconstruct  the  tendencfes  of 
nations.  Such  a  radiant-sun-spot  broke  upon  the  world 
when  Prince  Sadartha,  born  to  luxury,  guarded  for  the 
glories  of  the  Court,  laid  aside  the  trappings  of  royalty, 
clothed  himself  with  the  yellow  robe  of  a  mendicant 
and  went  out  in  search  of  that  which  would  alleviate 
the  woes  of  the  world.  Such  another  sun-spot  broke 
into  the  history  of  the  world  when  in  the  tragic  days  of 
Athens,  when  politicians  were  purse  proud,  when  the 
administration  was  poisoned  with  military  ambitions, 
and  the  humble  son  of  a  stone  mason  went  up  and 
down  the  streets  of  Athens,  talking  with  the  youno- 
men,  summoning  them  to  temperate  lives  and  higher 
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things.  The  thought  and  history  of  the  world  have 
been  rearranged  from  such  sun-spots. 

Of  course  we  know  that  when  the  Nazarene  on  the 
Cross  crowned  heights,  with  nails  in  feet  and  hands,  a 
spear  at  the  heart,  said  "Forgive  them,  they  know  not 
what  they  do,"  and  to  the  beloved  disciple,  "Behold 
thy  mother!"  there  again  was  a  sun-spot  in  history. 
These  spots  are  not  rare  or  exceptional. 

St.  Benedict,  without  sword,  undrilled,  without  uni- 
form, just  a  monk  with  a  few  brothers,  consecrated  to 
Poverty,  Chastity  and  Labor,  went  out  to  conquer  the 
Gothic  citadel  of  Europe.  The  legend  is  true  to  his- 
tory that  tells  how  the  proud  Goth  leader,  despising  the 
helplessness,  the  unprotectedness  of  these  monks, 
bound  one  of  them  with  strong  ropes  and  brought  him 
back  to  camp.  When  Benedict  met  the  proud  military 
man  and  looked  on  that  innocent  prisoner  of  war,  the 
ropes  snapped  and  let  him  go  free.  History  is  told  in 
parables  and  philosophy  oftentimes  lurks  in  alleged 
miracles  ;  the  fetters  so  trying  were  snapped  by  the  man 
who  left  Monte  Cassino  to  storm  Europe,  without  an 
army,  with  no  guns  and  no  weapons,  and  what  is  better 
gloriously  accomplished  the  task.  He  drained  the 
marshes,  he  felled  the  forests,  he  plowed  the  fields  and 
softened  the  barbaric  hearts  of  Europe.  Mind  you  the 
story  of  St.  Benedict  is  to  be  repeated.  Fetters  will 
break  not  by  superior  force  of  arms  but  the  gyves  of 
the  prisoner  of  war  will  be  snapped  by  the  looks  of  the 
lovers. 

I  am  trying  to  save  myself  respect  in  interpreting  the 
gospel  of  loving  deeds  without  dropping  into  the  inani- 
ties and  insincerities  in  which  the  pulpit  too  often  in- 
dulges when  dealing  with  this  subject.  We  want  to 
stop  insulting  the  Nazarene  and  His  beloved  Disciple 
by  talking  love  while  we  are  nursing  hate. 

Would  you  know  what  the  intimate  heart  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  is  as  it  abides  in  the  hearts  of  the  wise 
and  is  interpreted  in  the  light  of  history?  This  is  the 
supreme  test:  "Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you." 
Are  we  ready  for  that  ?  Peace  is  on  our  lips  night  and 
day.  Peace  will  come  sure  and  lasting  only  when  these 
terms  are  accepted.  "Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  pray  for 
them  that  despitefully  use  you."  And  those  who  fain 
would  represent  this  Gospel  of  the  Christ,  who  have 
sneers  and  jeers  for  those  who  would  apply  his  gospel 
to  diplomatic  problems  and  national  issues  wander  far 
from  the  Christian's  God.  If  these  principles  are  not 
good  for  the  nation  they  are  not  good  for  the  indi- 
vidual. If  they  are  true  for  heaven  they  must  be  true 
for  the  earth. 

Something  has  happened  within  the  last  week,  re- 
ported in  the  papers  which  has  distressed  me  much  and 
the  greatest  distress  has  come  from  the  absolute  stolid- 
ity of  the  public,  the  absolute  silence  of  the  press  and 
so  far  as  I  know,  no  man,  woman  or  child  has  been 
moved  by  it— at  least  I  have  not  heard  of  such  a  move- 
ment. This  to  me  recites  the  stolidity  of  Chicago  and 
arraigns  our  prosperity  in  terms  of  humiliation  and 
sorrow.  The  State  of  Illinois  has  honored  itself  be- 
>ond  all  other  states  in  the  Union  by  placing  in  Statu- 
ary Hall  in  Washington  the  effigy  of  a  woman,  the 
only  woman  in  that  group.  The  mild,  gentle  and 
saintly  Frances  Willard.  Oh !  how  she  cheapens  that 
line  of  be-ribboned  and  be-buttoned  warriors  in  that 
Statuary   Hall.    How   small   and   intrusive  appear 
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those  generals  and  commodores  with  their  buttons 
and  swords.  Measured  in  the  light  of  history  I 
put  the  name  and  fame  of  Frances  Willard  over 
and  above  that  resplendant  line  of  the  American 
soldiery.  She  wrought  more  mightily  for  the  well 
being  of  the  community  and  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual than  many  a  "General."  Her  career  began  like 
John's,  mid  prejudice  and  superstition,  with  distrust, 
but  she  grew  like  John  until  her  sympathies  widened 
and  her  fellowship  broadened.  She  lived  on  until  she 
was  a  valiant  champion  of  every  progressive  thing  that 
presented  itself  to  her  generation.  If  you  want  to  find 
the  beginning  of  this  so-called  "Dry"  movement,  read 
the  story  of  Frances  Willard  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
movement,  a  movement  which  to  my  mind  outshines 
and  outlasts  any  other  of  the  woman's  movements  that 
have  followed  in  her  train.  The  mighty  host  of  her 
lovers  conceived  nobly,  if  not  wisely,  a  Temple  for 
Chicago  that  would  be  dedicated  to  temperance,  that 
would  be  the  home  of  the  humanities,  that  would  stand 
down  there  in  the  loop  region — one  building  dedicated 
to  other  than  money  making,  one  building  sacred  to 
love  and  its  mission.  The  most  skilful  architect  Chi- 
cago then  had,  shaped  its  lines  in  beauty ;  the  building 
was  completed  and  an  untold  amount  of  devotion  was 
put  into  it.  The  spiritual  equation  in  that  building  is 
measured  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  millions  of  women, 
hard-working  women,  home  women,  women  of  the 
farm,  women  who  sought  to  protect  the  helpless, 
women  who  fought  the  saloon  and  stayed  in  the  work 
until  it  sought  the  suffrage  of  women,  and  now  they 
are  working  for  the  child  against  the  encroachments  of 
selfish  labor. 

The  other  day  the  mortgage  was  foreclosed,  for  a 
petty  $100,000,  and  it  was  foreclosed  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Marshall  Field  Museum.  Marshall  Field !  Let 
us  think  plain  about  this  thing — that  bargain  maker, 
that  servant  of  greed,  that  man  who  in  dying  tried  to 
take  all  he  had  with  him,  failing  that  held  it  away  from 
the  life  of  the  world  for  thirty-five  years  that  the  im- 
mense fortune  might  burden,  perhans  ruin  the  joy  and 
life  of  little  helpless  grandchildren.  This  capitalist  in 
the  extremity  loaned  the  money  which  he  ought  to  have 
given,  if  he  had  recognized  his  co-workers  in  Chicago. 
Now  the  trustees  want  that  $100,000  to  put  in  a  few- 
more  ornamental  gargoyles,  etc.,  on  the  show  building 
that  is  to  hold  the  bones  of  dead  animals  and  other 
"curiosities"  to  be  exhibited  out  on  the  lake  front, 
where  one-half  the  constituency  is  fish,  to  whom  the 
building  will  not  be  interesting.  But  it  must  go  there 
because  this  bargain  hunter  had  written  a  fresh  bargain 
in  death  and  conditioned  his  small  gift  to  the  furnish- 
ing of  a  free  site.  Montgomery  Ward  was  right. 
Many  of  us  knew  he  was  right.  Only  a  few  of  us  said 
he  was  right,  but  we  must  save  the  Marshall  Field 
bequest  and  so  invade  the  already  cramped  playground 
with  a  show  building  out  there  where  it  is  largely 
inaccessible  to  those  to  whom  a  museum  would  be  the 
greatest  blessing. 

Here  it  is,  then,  the  Temple  of  Temperance — the 
headquarters  of  the  humanities,  the  visible  monument 
to  the  benignant  Frances  Willard  is  to  pass  over  to  the 
Marshall  Field  Museum,  the  bargain  maker.  It  was 
a  job  lot  at  the  start.  With  a  few  millions  he  secured 
possession  of  that  which  cost  unnumbered  millions  and 
in  recognition  of  the  unnumbered  millions  of  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  the  building  was  first  to  be  known 


as  the  "Field  Columbian  Museum,"  but  that  seemed  to 
place  in  the  minority  the  founder,  so  the  word  "Colum- 
bian" was  eliminated  and  now  it  is  the  "Field  Mu- 
seum." I  wish  all  success  to  this  curiosity  shop,  it  has 
a  function  to  fulfill  but  woe  to  Chicago  if  it  forgets  its 
prophets,  and  alas  for  the  city  that  has  no  allotted  space 
for  the  lovers  of  men  unless  it  be  guarded  by  a  golden 
key  as  is  now  the  case  with  Chicago. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  an  election  and  the  Mayor  is 
out  for  the  votes  of  the  women.  He  promises  that  he 
will  cause  to  be  erected  a  connecting  railroad  between 
the  North  and  South  Sides  and  also  a  subway,  by  which 
Chicago  is  to  be  lifted  above  its  present  disgraces,  of 
its  sincerities  and  selfish  system  of  spoils.  Are  these 
broadened  streets  and  these  bridges  and  subways  to 
lift  Chicago  into  the  integrities?  A  gospel  that  is 
not  rightly  interpreted  by  the  mighty  intellect  of  Paul 
who  tried  to  formulate  a  philosophy  for  the  world. 
A  Gospel  that  is  interpreted  only  in  the  willing  life  and 
the  love  that  rises  above  the  love  of  man  for  woman, 
above  the  love  of  country  into  the  great  love  of  truth 
of  life,  a  love  in  which  all  men  find  their  last  refuge, 
to  which  all  nations  must  at  last  render  account.  The 
nations  who  have  missed  this  ideal,  have  passed  down 
and  out  of  the  vision  of  men. 

I  believe  in  John  the  Beloved  and  I  find  in  Frances 
Willard,  the  gentle  lady,  his  best  modern  interpreter  in 
the  life  of  Chicago  since  I  have  lived  here.  The  anal- 
ogy is  more  fitting  than  we  can  well  understand.  John 
began  by  rebuking  those  who  cast  out  devils  in  other 
names  than  in  the  name  of  the  Master.  He  began  by 
looking  out  for  a  good  seat  for  himself  in  the  Kingdom 
to  come,  but  he  grew  and  providence  took  care  of  him 
and  began  where  he  left  ofif  and  finally  broke  into  the 
mystic  Gospel  of  John  and  into  the  beatific  vision  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation. 

Miss  Willard  was  a  neighbor  of  mine  in  Janesville, 
Wis.,  before  she  came  to  Chicago.  I  knew  her  in  the 
old  "Sunnyside  Home,"  where  the  father  and  mother 
raised  the  dear  little  girl.  Years  afterwards  Frances 
Willard  confessed  to  me  that  it  was  an  awfully  brave 
thing  she  did  when  she  accepted  my  invitation  to  preach 
for  me.  She  said,  "I  confess  I  did  it  with  fear  and 
trembling.  I  did  not  know  whether  I  did  the  right  or 
wrong  thing  that  time." 

But  she  grew  with  her  work.  Love  educated  her, 
until  at  last  she  introduced  me  out  of  the  fullness  of 
her  heart  as  "a  member  in  good  and  regular  standing 
in  the  W.  C.  T.  U."  She  said:  "The  'W'  excludes 
him  ;  we  are  uncertain  of  his  'C ;  we  have  often  dif- 
fered with  him  as  to  the  'T'  but  he  makes  such  an 
everlasting  fuss  about  the  'U'  that  we  had  to  take 
him  in." 

Everywhere  and  always  we  are  ushered  into  the 
larger  life  by  loving  and  in  no  other  way.  Love  is 
the  more  binding  and  more  elevating  as  it  reaches  into 
those  supreme  realms  where  the  great  words  of  Love 
and  Liberty,  of  Truth  and  Righteousness,  and  Justice 
obtain.  Charity  is  a  damaged  word  ;  it  is  ruined  by  the 
pulpit  and  disgraced  by  the  wealthy.  Not  "charity" 
but  these  great  movements  of  love  that  hold  up  the 
hands  of  those  who  stand  for  forces  spiritual  that  will 
usher  in  the  Kingdom  of  Love. 

Robert  Browning  conceived  of  the  old  man  who  fain 
hoped  that  he  might  live  until  the  coming  of  the  Master, 
fading  away  with  anxiety,  lest  there  be  no  one  left 
who  could  say  "I  saw,"  and  the  message  of  the 
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Nazarene  would  grow  dim.  The  dying  St.  John  was 
unnecessarily  anxious  for  there  is  a  providence  that 
takes  care  of  those  things ;  all  lovers  are  in  league  with 
the  Eternal. 

The  Woman's  Temple  down  there  on  La  Salle  street 
may  and  will  be  razed.  The  beautiful  dream,  architec- 
tually  speaking  and  sociological  necessity  of  such  a 
building,  may  go  by  default,  and  skyscraper  dedi- 
cated to  dollars  from  foundation  to  top  will  take  its 
place.  But  one  or  two  things  will  happen.  If  the 
dream  of  the  Woman's  Temple  is  not  realized  Chicago 
in  one  way  or  another  will  follow  the  fate  of  Babylon, 
Ninevah,  Memphis  and  Troy— it  will  become  a  forgot- 
ten location. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Flowering  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 
The  New  Testament 

Prepared  for  UNITY  by  Miss  May  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  William  Rothmann 


XXII 

The  Theocratic  Parables 

Miss  Martha  C.  Dameier,  Leader 


Help  us,  O  Father,  into  the  largeness  of  love.  Reveal 
to  us  Thy  divinity  written  ever  in  the  larger  and  higher 
causes  of  life!  Amen. 


Our  Great  Idol— Machine 

The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  is  another  example  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  machine.  Germany  made  a  ma- 
chine that  could  do  something  that  was  unprece- 
dented, and  the  fact  that  international  law  forbade  the 
doing  of  it  did  not  stand  in  the  way.  The  mechanists 
of  contemporary  life  aspire  to  compel  humanity  to 
accept  the  ruling  that  the  highest  efficiency  of  the 
machine  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  That  rule  Ger- 
many has  upheld  in  the  case  of  the  Lusitania,  just  as 
our  New  York  police  court  and  grand  jury  upheld  it 
the  other  day  in  the  case  of  Karl  Bitter.  A  machine 
killed  Bitter  without  fault  or  negligence  of  his.  Ver- 
dict: No  one  to  blame! 

If  our  old  friend  Moloch,  to  whose  interior  fires 
babies  used  to  be  fed,  should  return  to  earth  and  in- 
vestigate the  details  of  modern  machine  worship,  he 
would  go  back  to  hell  a  very  much  humbled  ex-deity. 
He  had  his  turn,  but  he  would  surely  realize  and  ad- 
mit that  compared  with  our  great  twentieth  century 
idol.  Machine,  he  was  a  mere  speck  on  the  track. 

So  with  Juggernaut.  Juggernaut  knows  now  that 
he  was  always  a  back  number;  a  poor,  lumbering 
tyro,  with  a  large  appetite,  to  be  sure,  but  with  very 
primitive  means  of  gratifying  it.  Juggernaut  had 
weight,  but  no  speed.  We  have  changed  all  that.  Our 
idol  has  weight,  velocity,  a  will  of  his  own  and  no 
bowels.  It  claims  the  right  of  way  on  earth,  and  it 
would  be  a  bold  contestant  who  would  deny  that  it  is 
making  good. 

If  Samuel  Butler  could  re-read  those  amusing  chap- 
ters toward  the  end  of  "Erehwon,"  wherein  he  told 
how  the  Erehwoners,  after  tremendous  argument 
concluded  that  their  machines  were  going  too  strong' 
and  destroyed  them  all,  he  would  hardly  know 
whether  he  was  joking  or  not. 

^'f^-   E.  s.  M. 

_  I  begin  to  suspect  that  the  common  transactions  of 
life  are  the  most  sacred  channels  for  the  spread  of 
the  heavenly  leaven.  George  MacDonald 


"Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  these  mv 
brethren,  even  these  least,  ye  did  unto  me." 

Matt.  XXV  :40. 
It  is  said  that  the  word  parable  appears  fifty  times 
m  the  New  Testament,  mostly  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
While  It  means  a  comparison  of  any  kind.  Archbishop 
Trench  defines  a  parable  as  constructed  to  set  forth 
a  spiritual  and  heavenly  truth.  This  emphasizes  the 
difference  between  the  parable  and  the  fable  which  is 
essentially  of  the  earth.  The  parable  is  not  so  read- 
ily distinguished  from  the  allegory  where  the  dififer- 
ence  is  one  of  form  rather  than  content,  the  same  dif- 
ference of  construction  exists  between  the  parable 
and  the  myth. 

The  use  of  the  parable  is  one  that  all  earlier  teach- 
ers   held   in   common    with   Jesus.    The  Christian 
Lhurch  did  not  welcome  this  discovery,  but  Max 
Mueller  in  commenting  on  it  argues  that  a  truth  or 
an  institution  that  has  lived  through  the  ages  has  of 
necessity  a  more  vital  significance  for  us.    "A  Power 
in  Making  Comparisons"  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
names  of  Buddha,  who  often  concentrated  his  teach- 
ing in  the  parable,  the  names  of  several  of  which 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  Gospels— "The  Sower" 
and  "The  Prodigal  Son."    But  for  the  most  part  the 
Gospel  parables  are  of  so  unique  an  originality  that 
their  genuineness  is  not  questioned.    They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  admirable  clearness  and  vivid  nat- 
uralness, and  they  probably  tell  us  better  than  any- 
thing else  what  lay  nearest  to  Jesus'  heart. 

The  Parables  of  the  New"  Testament  have  been 
classified  into  two  general  groups,  the  theocratic  and 
the  ethical.    This  lesson  will  concern  itself  with  the 
first  group  which  are  again  divided  into  two  classes.— 
the  first  of  them  being  given  during  the  Galilean  min- 
istry and  the  last  shortly  before  the  Crucifixion  The 
theocratic  parables,  probably  better  known  as  the 
1  arables  of  the  Kingdom,  are  found  chiefly  in  Mat- 
thew.   The  reason  for  this  is  obvious,  for  the  author 
was  a  Jew  writing  under  the  conviction  that  the  com- 
ing of  the  Kingdom  was  near  at  hand  that  Tesus" 
mission  was  to  prepare  the  people  for  this  event  "  This 
Lhristian-Jewish  thought  distinguishes  the  parables 
m  Matthew  from  the  similar  ones  of  the  other  gospels 
Capernaum,  with  its  neighboring  villages  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where  Tesus  spoke 
his  first  parables,  has  been  called  "The"  Cradle  of 
Christianity  "  for  here  for  the  first  time  were  people 
taught  by  Jesus  his  doctrine  of  God's  love  and  uni- 
versal brotherhood.    Jesus  lived  here  with  his  four 
tnends.   Simon  and  Andrew,  and  later  two  other 
brothers   James  and  John,  who  left  their  nets  and 
tollowed  Jesus  on  his  journeys  to  and  from  Nazareth 
ihey  lived  perhaps  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the 
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Essenes  and  Jesus  went  among  the  people  as  other 
Rabbis  did.    "Stapfer  writes: 

"It  was  not  in  the  house  that  he  spoke,  but  in  the  open 
air,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  the  splashing  of  whose 
harmless  wavelets  was  far  too  gentle  to  stifle  his  voice. 
More  or  less  everywhere  on  the  lake-shore  Jesus  taught. 
The  crowds  listened  standing  on  the  shores;  the  fisher- 
men brought  their  boats  to  the  very  margin  of  the  grass 
to  listen,  while  he,  seated  in  the  boat  of  Simon  Cephas, 
pronounced  a  few  beatitudes  or  related  a  parable.  Water- 
fowl swam  around  the  boat;  the  sky  quivered  with  light, 
and  the  waves  came  softly  up  to  die  upon  pebble  and 
sand,  amid  the  grass  and  the  flowers." 

Jesus  found  much  suffering,  poverty  and  ignorance 
and  we  read  he  was  filled  with  compassion  for  them. 
His  parables  are  evidences  of  how  seriously  he  studied 
them  and  their  needs.  These  first  parables  reflect  so 
clearly  the  occupations  and  interests  of  the  people 
that  with  the  natural  scenery  for  a  background  they 
are  really  dramas  and  stand  out  as  pictures  in  our 
memory. 

,  The  first  great  parable  is  "The  Sower,"  found  in 
all  the  Synoptics  and  one  that  Jesus  explained  later 
to  his  disciples,  the  key  to  which  is  found  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Mark.  Jesus,  of  course,  is  the 
sower,  the  seed  his  message,  and  the  ground  receiv- 
ing the  seed  the  hearts  of  different  classes  of  hearers. 
This  is  one  of  the  group  known  as  the  Seed  Parables, 
which  includes  "The  Wheat  and  Tares,"  "The  Mus- 
tard Seed"  and  "The  Seed  Growing  Gradually."  The 
last  one  is  peculiar  to  Mark,  who  gives  us  only  four 
or  five  parables.  Professor  Bruce  in  his  "The  King- 
dom of  God"  calls  our  attention  to  the  many  parables 
in  which  the  Kingdom  is  represented  as  subject  to 
the  laws  of  growth.  The  Parable  of  the  Mustard 
Seed,  found  in  both  Matthew  and  Mark,  typifies  the 
growth  of  the  Kingdom  from  the  smallest  of  seeds, 
and  Matthew  emphasizes  the  thought  by  having  the 
seed  grow  into  a  tree  of  such  size  as  to  allow  large 
birds  to  roost  in  its  branches.  This  is  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  Parable  of  the  Leaven,  which  teaches 
much  the  same  thing.  The  leaven  is  the  word  and 
the  flour  the  world.  W.  E.  Leonard  in  the  "Poet  of 
Galilee"  comments  on  this: 

"Even  in  the  brief  mention  of  the  women  making  bread, 
he  (Jesus)  tells  us  she  hid  the  leaven  not  simply  in  the 
meal,  but  in  three  measures  of  meal — and  that  makes  the 
difference  between  a  lay-figure  and  an  actual  housewife. 
It  is  just  these  apparently  trivial  touches  that  betray  the 
born  story-teller." 

That  many  will  be  found  in  the  kingdom  who  have 
no  right  there  is  told  in  the  parables  of  the  "Wheat 
and  the  Tares"  and  "The  Net."  They  also  hint  of 
the  Messianic  judgment. 

The  supreme  value  of  the  heavenly  riches  for  the 
possession  of  which  all  sacrifice  should  be  made  is 
typified  by  the  stories  of  "The  Pearl  of  Great  Price" 
and  the  "Hidden  Treasure." 

It  is  claimed  that  by  placing  the  parables  as  much 
as  possible  at  their  true  date  we  get  a  veritable  his- 
tory of  Jesus'  rehgious  ideas.  There  are  numerous 
instances  during  his  Galilean  ministry  wherein  he 
showed  consideration  for  the  people  outside  of  the 
Jewish  race.  And  later  in  his  travels  as  he  caine  more 
in  contact  with  the  pagan  world  his  sectarianism  fell 
away  and  in  the  parables  spoken  during  his  last  days 
he  shows  a  broader  view  of  humanity.  This  with 
the  prophetic  note  that  they  bear  are  the  character- 
istics found  in  this  group. 


The  parable  of  "The  Two  Sons"  in  Matthew  and 
Mark,  spoken  when  Jesus  was  in  the  Temple  Courts, 
teaches  that  it  is  more  diflkult  for  the  self-righteous 
to  enter  the  Kingdom  than  it  is  for  those  whose  sins 
they  scorn. 

In  the  story  of  the  Wicked  Tenants  or  the  Faith- 
less Vine  Dressers,  addressed  to  the  chief  priests,  it 
is  shown  that  it  is  the  Jewish  nation,  and  not  its 
rulers  only,  who  is  guilty,  and  the  nation  Matthew 
speaks  of  means  the  faithful  ones  of  God  everywhere. 
The  Vineyard  is  God's  kingdom  and  the  son  whom 
he  sent  last  is  Jesus  whom  they  put  to  death  hoping 
to  gain  strength  and  influence;  but  Jesus  uses  the 
parable  to  suggest  that  the  doctrine  they  reject  will 
triumph  over  their  opposition. 

The  "many  invited"  in  the  Parable  of  fhe  Great 
Feast  are  the  Jewish  people  and  their  rejection  of  the 
invitation  is  typified  by  their  unreadiness.  Their  ex- 
cuses are  the  various  worldly  interests  that  exclude 
from  the  mind  all  care  for  nobler  things.  Those 
called  to  take  their  place  are  the  tax  gatherers,  sinners 
and  Gentiles.  Matthew's  host  is  a  king,  Luke's  a 
man.  Luke  says  nothing  of  the  unsuitable  dress  but 
Matthew  adds  the  paragraph  in  which  the  king  ex- 
cludes the  man  who  appeared  without  a  suitable  gar- 
ment. All  are  invited  but  only  those  admitted  who 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  invitation. 

The  parable  of  the  Virgins  or  the  Ten  Bridesmaids 
shows  the  necessity  of  watchfulness  and  readiness. 

The  variations  in  the  story  of  the  Talents  as  told 
by  Matthew  and  Luke  make  it  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  parables  are  distinct,  or  the  same  vari- 
ously reported.  The  rewards  are  proportionated  to 
faithfulness  of  service  and  teach  that  gifts  unused 
are  lost,  while  every  efifort  put  forth  brings  strength 
for  future  efifort. 

Jesus  links  the  present  with  the  future  in  the  para- 
ble of  the  Great  Judgment  or  the  Sheep  and  the 
Goats.  Professor  Bruce  speaks  of  the  "blending  of 
the  future  glory  with  present  humiliation."  He 
writes : 

"He  who  shall  come  in  his  glory  accompanied  by  all 
the  holy  angels,  and  take  possession  of  His  judicial  throne 
before  an  assembled  world,  is  one  who  can  say:  I  have 
been  an  hungered,  thirsty,  a  stranger,  naked,  sick,  a  pris- 
oner. The  fact  of  His  having  such  a  history  throws  a 
deep  pathos  into  the  judgment  program,  and  divests  it 
of  every  semblance  of  vain-glory  or  arrogant  pretensions. 
....  The  essence  of  Christianity  is  placed  in  love,  and 
love  is  made  the  touchstone  of  character  and  the  arbiter 
of  destiny.  A  loftier  _  ideal  of  judge  and  judgment  it  is 
not  possible  to  conceive." 

We  do  not  want  to  forget  the  Eastern  setting  of 
these  parables  and  a  word  quoted  from  a  leaflet  pub- 
lished by  the  "Friends  of  Our  Native  Landscape" 
will  perhaps  help  our  appreciation. 

"Tagore  has  pointed  out  that  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence betweeA  Western  and  Eastern  civilization  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  of  the  West  have  been  bred  \yithin  walls, 
thus  gaining  a  sense  of  separation,  of  'artificial  dissocia- 
tion' between  ourselves  and  'Universal  Nature.'  Eastern 
civilization,  on  the  other  hand,  had  its  birth  in  the  forests, 
surrounded  by  nature.  The  results  are  to  be  found  in  the 
characteristics  of  West  and  East  today;  we  seek  the 
power  of  possession;  the  East  seeks  the  power  of  union, 
that  is,  to  realize  the  harmony  between  man's  spirit  and 

the  spirit  of  nature."   

I.    What  does  the  word  parable  mean? 
II.    How  are  the  New  Testament  parables  classified: 

III!    Where  are  the  theocratic  parables  mostly  found? 
IV.    What  is  the  first  great  parable  and  where  found' 
V.    Name  all  the  parables  you  can  find. 
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THE  HOME 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THIS  DEPARTMENT  SHOULD  BE  SENT  TO  MISS 
KATHERINE  JONES,  THE  WINDEMERE,  1614  E.  56th  ST.,  CHICAGO 

Helps  to  High  Living 

SUN.  War  is  not  the  last  chapter  in  human  history. 

MON. — The  end  of  the  world  is  harmony.    The  last  word 
is  peace. 

TUES. — The  universe  is  fighting  against  the  men  who 
believe  in  and  produce  war. 

WED.— The  city  of  God  is  the  city  of  love  and  light. 

THURS. — The  human  race  is  in  a  process  of  evolution. 

FRI. — Whole  nations  may  degenerate,  and  whole  races 

may  drop  from  the  tree  of  life,  but  humanity  will 

move  onward. 

SAT.— Militarism  is  the  arch  devil  of  the  modem  world. 

— Charles  Edward  Jefferson. 


THE  HORSES 


"Thus  far  eighty  tlwusand  horses  have  been  shipped  from 
the  United  States  to  the  European  belligerents." s 
What  was  our  share  in  the  sinning, 

That  we  must  share  the  doom? 
Sweet  was  our  life's  beginning 

In  the  spicy  meadow-bloom, 
With  children's  hands  to  pet  us 

And  kindly  tones  to  call. 
Today  the  red  spurs  fret  us 

Against  the  bayonet  wall. 

What  had  we  done,  our  masters. 

That  you  sold  us  into  hell? 
Our  terrors  and  disasters 

Have  filled  your  pockets  well. 
You  feast  on  our  starvation ; 

Your  laughter  is  our  groan. 
Have  horses,  then,  no  nation, 

No  country  of  their  own? 

What  are  we,  we  your  horses. 

So  loyal  where  we  serve. 
Fashioned  of  noble  forces. 

All  sensitive  with  nerve? 
Torn,  agonized,  we  wallow 

On  the  blood-bemired  sod ; 
And  still  the  shiploads  follow. 

Have  horses,  then,  no  God? 
^''f^-  —Katharine  Lee  Bates. 


The  Beaver  in  Fact  and  Fiction 


With  the  exception  of  human  beings,  the  beaver  is 
the  only  creature  of  the  animal  kingdom  that  can  fell 
a  tree.  It  does  it  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  followed 
by  experienced  w^oodsmen,  and  drops  the  trunks  in  just 
the  M^ay  wanted.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  knack  that  only 
expert  woodsmen  know,  and  one  that  is  learned  only 
from  experience  and  practice. 

The  Chippewyan  Indians,  a  tribe  living  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Lake  Athabasca,  Northern  Alberta,  believe  that 


they  are  directly  descended  from  the  beavers.  Before 
an  Indian  kills  one  of  the  animals  he  humbly  begs  its 
pardon,  by  way  of  placating  its  spirit  when  it  passes 
into  the  next  world.  Another  interesting  legend  of 
the  animal  is  the  following,  as  told  to  the  writer  by 
an  aged  chief  in  the  far  north  country: 

"Long  ago,  in  the  beginning  of  time,  the  beavers 
were  a  mighty  people  and  were  kings  of  earth.  And 
men  were  their  slaves.  But,  as  the  years  passed  on, 
the  men  grew  wiser  and  one  day  they  revolted  against 
their  masters.  A  long  war  followed  in  which,  the 
beavers  and  the  men  fought  many  battles.  And  finally 
the  men,  in  one  last  great  battle,  killed  so  many  of  the 
beavers  that  the  animals  were  no  longer  masters  of 
the  earth.  The  king  of  beavers  made  a  last  stand  in 
his  dome-shaped  house  on  Lake  Athabasca.  Badly 
wounded,  and  hopelessly  outnumbered  by  the  men 
warriors,  the  king  dove  beneath  his  house  and  swam 
out  into  the  lake.  For  a  long  time,  till  he  was  out 
of  reach  of  their  spears,  he  swam  under  water.  He 
reached  the  shore  at  the  other  side,  but  was  so  weak 
from  loss  of  blood  that  he  soon  died." 

The  dome-shaped  rock,  known  as  Beaver  Lodge, 
stands  today  on  the  shores  of  Athabasca  Lake,  not 
far  from  Fond  du  Lac.  And  directly  across  from 
this  point,  over  some  considerable  area,  is  a  reddish 
mineral  sandy  clay  out  of  which  the  Indians  make 
paint.  This,  they  claim,  is  the  dried  blood  of  the 
king  of  beavers,  lost  when  he  lay  down  to  die. 
Our  Dumb  Animals. 

— Francis  J.  Dickie. 


Goats  and  Their  Milk 

On  an  area  of  15,000  square  miles  Switzerland  pro- 
duces yearly  $8,000,000  worth  of  goats  and  goat 
products.  Spain,  Italy  and  Greece  are  heavy  pro- 
ducers of  goats  and  goat  products. 

France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  are  heavy  producers, 
and  are  noted  for  the  high  milking  qualities  of  their 
stock. 

In  Great  Britain  the  British  Goat  Society  (under 
supervision  of  the  government)  yearly  publishes  a 
stud  register  giving  the  names  and  owners  of  pedigree 
stud  goats  selected  by  the  committee,  and  recom- 
mended for  stock  purposes. 

In  Bavaria  the  country  is  noted  for  its  larger  num- 
ber of  centenarians.  This  fact  is  attributed  by  doctors 
to  the  daily  use  of  Yoghurt,  a  product  of  goat's  milk. 

Goat's  milk  being  very  digestible  and  rich,  is  recom- 
mended by  doctors  for  the  use  of  babies  and  invalids. 

The  goat  is  immune  from  the  dreaded  disease  tuber- 
culosis, or  the  white  plague,  so  common  among  cattle 
and  people. 

With  million  of  acres  of  the  finest  brush  land  in 
the  world  lying  idle  in  the  mountains,  with  the  babies 
in  the  cities  clamoring  for  proper  food,  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  United  States, 
offers  opportunities  for  the  milk-goat  industry,  the 
possibilities  of  which  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

"Goat  Keeper.-  —V.  D.  Hondt. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion." 


THE  HERO  OF  KANSAS  CITY 


Kansas  City  has  no  monopoly  on  this 
hero.  Portland,  Maine,  and  Portland. 
Oregon,  and  many  and  many  a  small 
and  large  community  between  them,  all 
can  boast  a  similar  honor.  They  rarely 
do,  however.  His  heroism  is  not  the 
sort  to  illuminate  head-lines  or  inspire 
deathless  song,  for  he  is  only  the  Hero 
of  Good  Humor,  who  meets  good  for- 
tune and  bad  with  a  smile  or  a  shrug, 
and  who  goes  trudging  on  to  the  front, 
a  little  wistful,  perhaps,  but  undis- 
mayed. \'arious  nationalities  have  to 
own  up  to  this  type  of  hero  ;  he  is  not 
indigenous  to  any  particular  clime.  The 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  has  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  him  in  that  city, 
and  describes  him  for  us,  in  case  we 
are  not  familiar  with  him  in  his  Ameri- 
can aspect : 

The  hero  here  sung  did  not  go  down 
on  the  Lusitaiiia.  He  never  went  in  for 
ocean  travel,  or  much  travel  of  any 
kind.  He  makes  the  trip  down-town 
every  morning  on  the  rear  platform  of 
a  street-car,  usually  supporting  another 
fellow  citizen  on  one  of  his  feet.  When 
he  is  lucky  enough  to  catch  a  jitney  he 
sits  comfortably  in  his  luxurious  seat, 
takes  his  hat  off,  lets  the  breeze  toss 
his  hair,  and  says  happily  to  his  neigh- 
bor that  it  is  a  beautiful  morning,  that 
the  green  trees  and  flowering  shrubs 
make  him  want  to  sing,  and  that  Kan- 
sas City  is  the  finest  town  in  the  world, 
by  George ! 

He  gets  up  with  the  sun  these  spring  • 
mornings  and  while  his  fellow  hero  is 
making  the  bacon  brown  with  one  hand 
and  washing  Susie's  face  with  the  other 
he  goes  out  and  paints  some  more  on 
the  back  fence.  He  says  to  himself,  as 
he  surveys  the  work,  that  next  year  he'll 
surprise  the  other  hero  with  a  hedge. 

At  breakfast  the  hero  behind  the  cof- 
feepot says  she's  going  to  issue  an 
order,  and,  what's  more,  she  wants  it 
obeyed.  He  pretends  to  be  awfully 
scared,  but  says  shoot  away,  who's 
afraid?  She  says  the  order  is  that  he 
go  straight  down  to  the  store  after  he 
gets  out  from  work  and  buy  himself 


one  of  those  straw  hats  advertised.  He 
says  pooh,  that  one  up  in  the  attic  is 
good  enough  for  another  summer.  She 
says  it  isn't  any  such  thing.  It's  been 
cleaned  and  cleaned,  and  the  brim  has 
been  trimmed  and  trimmed,  and  she 
doesn't  propose  to  have  him  going 
around  looking  like  a  fright. 

He  says  he'd  rather  spend  the  money 
to  get  John  a  new — • 

She  says  stop  right  there.  John  has 
got  a  new  hat  and  when  he  sees  it  he'll 
say  it  came  right  out  of  the  factory. 
She  made  it  over  from  last  year, 
changed  the  shape  of  the  brim,  and  put 
a  bright  new  ribbon  on  it.  He  says  if 
tiiat  is  so  then  he  will  issue  an  order. 
She  shall  take  the  money  she  saved  on 
Jolin's  hat  and  march  right  down-town 
and  buy  herself  some  white  shoes  to  go 
to  Swope  Park  in.  As  for  him,  he  is 
not  going  to  sit  there  and  be  bossed. 

And  so  the  endless  warfare  goes 
on,  self-denial  pitted  good-humoredly 
against  self-denial.  True,  the  hero-lady 
has  somewhat  the  advantage,  left  alone 
in  the  house  all  day,  with  plenty  of  time 
to  think  up  schemes,  and  plenty  of  ma- 
terial for  42-cm.  self-denial  all  about 
her,  but,  as  the  editor  goes  on  to  re- 
mark, the  man  does  not  fall  far  behind. 

Down  at  the  office  he  eats  his  lunch 
at  his  desk  and  says,  holding  up  his 
cake,  that  if  there's  any  woman  in  the 
world  who  can  dash  off  a  better  piece 
of  frosting  than  that  he'd  like  to  see  her 
perform.  Then  he  brushes  up  the 
crumbs  and  puts  them  out  on  the  fire- 
escape  for  the  pigeons,  and  says  those 
birds  are  getting  to  be  a  blamed  nui- 
sance, but  they  have  got  in  the  habit 
of  looking  to  him  for  a  feed,  and  what 
in  the  world  can  he  do? 

He  buys  his  paper  going  home  and 
folds  it  against  the  back  of  the  man  in 
front  of  him  while  he  tries  to  read  the 
ball  scores.  Then  he  reads  the  war- 
news  and  says  those  soldiers  over  there 
are  real  heroes,  giving  up  everything  to 
duty  the  way  they  do.  He  wishes  he 
was  as  good  a  man  as  any  one  of  them, 
but  knows  blamed  well  if  they  put  him 
in  the  trenches  he  would  prove  a  coward 
and  run  away. 

— The  Literary  Digest. 


OUR  YOUNG  HEROES 


In  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  after  they 
have  shown  you  the  great  amphitheatre, 
the  streets,  the  forum,  the  shops,  the 
houses,  the  villas,  they  take  you  through 
the  gate  and  show  you  the  stone  sentry- 
box  where  were  found,  buried  in  ashes, 
the  rusted  remains  of  the  helmet  and 
cuirass  of  a  Roman  sentinel.  When  the 
black  cloud  rose  from  the  mountain, 
and  the  hot  ashes  fell  around  him,  and 
the  people  rushed  by  him  from  the  city 
in  their  frantic  flight,  he  could  do  noth- 
ing but  duty,  he  could  stand;  and  so  he 
stood ;  and  died  in  his  place,  suffocated 
by  the  sulphury  air.  He  was  buried 
deep  beneath  ashes ;  and  now,  after 
eighteen  hundred  years,  his  disinterred 
remains  testify  to  the  nobleness  which 
stands  to  its  post  even  when  all  hope 
is  gone. 

It  is  perhaps  the  highest  kind  of  cour- 
age, this  of  standing  to  our  post,  no 
matter  whether  we  seem  to  succeed  or 
to  fail.  For  this,  we  dwell  so  often, 
with  tearful  eyes,  on  tne  storj'  of  heady 
fights,  when  young  men  stood  firm  at 
their  post,  even  if  conscious  it  was  in 
vain.  The  three  hundred  at  Ther- 
mopylre,  the  six  hundred  at  Balaclava, 
the  men  on  Hill  60  and  on  the  Gallipoli 
beach — these  are  heroic  instances.  Hav- 
ing done  all,  they  stood,  and  stood  to 
die.  They  stood,  hour  after  hour,  while 
the  long  waves  of  battle  rolled  up 
against  them ;  stood,  hearing  the  wild 
yells  of  the  overwhelming  masses 
brought  up  to  crush  them. 

"Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply: 
Theirs  but  to  do,  or  die." 

Such  moments  of  heroic  courage  in- 
dicate to  us  all  what  is  the  real  noble- 
ness of  life.  It  is  to  do  all,  and  then 
stand ;  to  stand  firm  to  our  duty,  loyal 
to  right,  faithful  to  justice  and  truth, 
whether  men  help  or  forbear.  Such 
courage  makes  it  worth  while  to  have 
lived. 

— The  Christian  Life. 


MAKE  PEACE  ATTRACTIVE! 


The  writer  of  an  article  in  the  May 
Atlantic  Monthly  on  how  to  win  over 
the  public,  especially  young  men  of  the 
soldier  age,  to  wish  for  peace,  to  advo- 
cate peace,  and  to  believe  in  peace  with 
all  their  hearts  is  Albert  J.  Nock. 

It  is  the  best  attempt  I  have  come 
across  to  bring  home  to  pacifists  one 
element  in  the  awful  psychology  of  war, 
which  we  are  apt  to  overlook.  And 
with  the  problems  the  world  has  to  face 
today,  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  any 
motive  that  helps  the  militarists  and 
the  diplomatic  schemers  to  gather  in 
men  to  kill  one  another,  with  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  annexing  territory  or 
acquiring  markets. 

While  I  am  convinced  that  monopoly 
in  land  and  other  natural  resources  and 
our  system  of  wholesale  manufacture 
for  private  profit  is  at  the  foundation 
of  modern  wars,  there  are  unquestion- 
ably other  causes  entering  in.  On  tiie 
one  hand  there  are  in  Europe  the  dis- 
tracting  quarrels   and   national  irrita- 
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tions  that  have  been  inherited  from  past 
centuries ;  quarrels  badly  patched  up 
and  irritations  incessantly  felt.  There 
are  undemocratic  constitutions  and 
methods  of  representation  that  do  not 
represent  the  workers,  and  ignore 
women  altogether.  There  is  the  archaic 
adherence  to  secret  diplomacy,  which 
over  and  over  again  has  involved'  na- 
tions in  war  without  any  reference  to 
the  wishes  of  their  respective  peoples. 
Especially  today  looms  big  the  fact  that 
certain  trades  make  huge  profits  out  of 
war,  notably  the  manufacturers  of  guns 
and  explosives  and  other  deadly  ma- 
chines. 

With  none  of  these  is  Mr.  Xock  con- 
cerned at  the  present  moment,  though 
he  probably  would  admit  the  validity  of 
all  of  these  as  producing  causes  of  war. 

What  he  would  like  to  do  is  to  cut  off 
the  supply  of  soldiers,  by  making  peace 
so  attractive,  and  the  arguments  for 
peace  so  convincing  that  young  men 
would  no  longer  be  so  ready  as  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  today  to  go  to  the 
front. 

Mr.  Nock  believes  that  when  war 
threatens,  or  when  war  is  declared,  the 
common  man,  on  account  of  the  aus- 
pices and  sanctions  under  which  it  is 
presented  to  him  by  his  rulers,  con- 
cerns himself  very  little  with  its  justi- 
fication in  either  reason  or  morality. 
But  war  does  make  a  bid  for  his  inter- 
est. It  appeals  to  him  as  offering  a 
chance  in  a  life  without  opportunity; 
it  appeals  to  the  sense  of  a  clear  pur- 
pose, where  the  ordinary  grind  of  life 
provides  him  none;  and  caters,  too,  to 
his  pride  of  responsibility,  by  making 
him  feel  that  much  is  expected  of  hiir  ■ 
A.  H.,  in  Life  and  Labor. 
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Phone  Douglas  3SSa 


Established  1873 


Wm.  Wilson 

Dealer  in 

Paints,  Oils, Varnishes,  Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery  and  Hardware 

We  Give  National  Mileagre  Coupons  with 
All  Cash  Purchases 

3831-33  Cottage  Grove  Avenue     :-:  Chicago 


R.  Franz 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries  and 
Meats 

Fresh  Vegetables  and  Fruits  in  Season 
Telephone,  Douglas  7014 

732-734  East  39th  Street     -  Chicago 


TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR  THE 

LIBERAL  MINISTRY 

Including  special  courses  to  meet  the 
growmg  demand  for  Parish  Assistants, 
Ph?,^^*;'  ^<^h°.?^  Directors.  Headworkers  of 
Church  Settlements  and  Club  Leaders, 
ypen  to  men  and  women.  Modern  un- 
.^hSo  scholarly,  practical.  Liberal 
scholarship  provisions,  including  two  sum- 
5?,*T4tfn'°"s  at  The  University  Of  Chicago. 
1  raveling  fellowship  yielding  $810.  Reli- 
t,       ^    ""^^^'FJ"  social  service  Insti- 

tutes during  the  summer  quarter  open  tn 
special    students    with    scholarship  aid 

Apply  to  F.  C.  Southnorth,  President 
MEADVILLE    THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 
Meadvllle,  Pennsylvania. 


FONGER^S 


Sanitary  Bakery 

Special  Orders 
Cakes  and  Pies  of  All  Kinds 


3852  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 


Phone,  Douglas  5962 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 


Milk 


EVANSTON 


MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Cream  ::  Butter  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY   NOT   HAVE  THE  BEST? 
4221-4229  State  Street 

Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
CHICAGO 


OAK  PARK 


A  New  Customer 

FOR 

Ira  J.  Mix  Dairy  Company 

361  East  30th  Street 

Phone,  Douglas  515-516 

MEANS 

You  receive  $1.00  provided 
customer  deals  with  us  60  days; 
if  goods  and  service  are  satisfac- 
tory, we  shall  expect  the  customer 
to  continue  longer. 

Customer's  Name  

Address  


Sender's  Name 
A  ddress 
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Schumann 
&  Company 


CLEANERS  OF 

Fancy  Gowni 
^Kid  Gloves 


PHONE  DREXEL  231 
All  Departments 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

3954  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 


Telephones 
Douiilas  6404-640S-6406-6407 


Clark -Lyon 
Co. 


[=□=] 


FINE  GROCERIES 
AIND  MEATS 


l=[3=] 


FRUITS 
and 

VEGETABLES 

3917-19  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 


WAR!  '^'■"Af.i* 


All  About? 


IIJ  AS  the  whole  world  gone  stark  mad  over  a  very  foolish  and  trivial 
question?    Are  swords  rattling,  cannon  rumbling,  mailed  armour 
glistening  just  because  Russia  wanted  to  show  her  love  for  the  little 
brother — Servia  ? 

Tear  aside  the  curtain  of  Europe's  politics  and  see 
the  grim  and  sinister  game  of  chess  that  is  being  played. 
See  upon  what  a  slim,  yet  desperate,  excuse  the  sacred 
lives  of  millions  may  be  sacrificed.    Read  the  hiitory 
of  the  past  one  hundred  years,  as  written  by  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  learn 
the  naked,  shameful  truth.    Just  to  get  you  started  as  a 
Review  of  Reviews  subscriber,  we  make  you  this  extra- 
ordinary offer.    We  will  give  to  you 

FREE! 

mm^mi  Duruy's  History  of  the  World 

Four  splendid  cloth  volumes,  full  of 
portraits,  sketches,  maps,  diagrams 

Today  is  the  climax  of  a  hundred  years  of  preparation. 
Read  in  this  timely,  authoritative,  complete,  AND  THE 
ONLY  CONDENSED  classic  world  history— of  which  o'ver 
2,000,000  copies  ha've  been  sold  in  France  alone — just  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  inner  councils  of  Europe  during  the  past  one 
hundred  years.    Read  in  these  entrancing  pages  how  Russia 
*.vs»x"-s?»~-»A^S^ssK^  ^"^5       years  craftily  been  trying  to  escape  from  her  darkness — 
^     "^^^^^^^^  to  get  a  year-round  open  port,  with  its  economic  freedom. 

Read  how  Germany  and  Austria,  fearful  of  the  monster's 
latent  strength,  have  been  trying  to  checkmate  her  and  how  y 
they  have  pinned  all  in  this  last,  supreme  stake.  / 

The  Lesson  of  the  Past  / 

npHIS   master   of  the  pen  shows   you  the  glory  that  was  Greece's  ^ 
^  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome's.     He  euidea  you  throuEh  the  ^ 
Middle  Ages,  the  picturesque  old  days  of  feudalism  and  the  crusades  ;  ^ 
through  the  Renaissance  up  to  contemporaneous  history,  which  Prof.  Review 
Grosvcnor  completes  in  brilliant  manner.    In  the  story  of  the  past  ^  of 
lie  the  secrects  of  today.    And  you  will  understand  them  better  when  ^  Rcyiews, 
you  get  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  a  year — for  the  Review  of  Re-  3(Hrviiig  PI., 

V%?*^'*'^?''^^36S5K^     views  will  give  you  a  sane  interpretation  of  the  evcntsthat  are  taking  ^         New  York: 
^>^.^.^^  J0>A^<6Sifxi^^    place  with  such  rapidity.    It  is  not  enough  to  read  the  daily  news   ^  Send  me,  on  ap- 
repons.  Yourabilitytocomprehend  conditions,  and  to  discuss  them   ^  proval.  charges  paid 
^^^-■iS:?    rationally  depends  on  a  true  interpretation  of  the  meaning  and  the         by  you,  Duruy's  His- 
"reason  why"  of  events.    In  your  mind  you  must  bring  order         ^ory  of  the  World  in  4 
out  of  chaos — and  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  do  it  for  you.       ^  volumes  bound  in  cloth. 

Also  enter  my  name  for 
^  Jr  Review  of  Reviews  for 

UllC  /one   year.    If    I    keep  the 

mm  REVIEW  of  REVIEWS/--;/-'.;™;-;  Z'Z 

for  a  Year  ^  per  month  for  tbree  montba  for 

'      ^  4       ^  ,  u^l^e  macazine  and  retain  the  Hi»- 

!»/       Send  ""^  "T"  "  ^™^'  "'^  /  tory  of  the  World  without  chutit. 

»—  XT^  =^'T'°"  ,  volumes- chartes    X  other^^ise  I  will,  within  10  days,  re- 

far  /        JNO  prepaid -absolutely  free.     All  we    X  ^^^^.^  ^,  expense. 

^  jr  ask  19  that — after  you  get  the  l>ooks  £ 

■I'-lOIiey  and  like  them — you  send  25  cents  j^^^ 
for  shipping  and  tl.OO  a  month  for  three  months  / 
to  pay  for  the  Review  of  Reviews.   If  the  books  /  Addnst 
aien't  worth  more  than  you  pay  for  books  and  magazine  to-  / 
gctber,  send  them  back  at  our  expense.    But  be  prompt.  The    /  Qctupathn 

world-wide  fame  of  Duruy  will  make  these  5.000  sets  di|-    /        p^^^  cash  with'oVdcr 'icnd'only 
appear  from  our  stock  loom  at  once.    Send  your  coupon    /  ^jjj        shipping  charges. 

today— and  be  in  time.  /      ^he  beautiful       leather  set  coats  only  a  few  cen« 

more    For  a  set  of  this  luxurious  binding,  change  I 
Review  of  Reviews  Co.,  30  Irvins  PL,  N.Y*  /  moaths  above  to  S  months,  or  send  25.00  cash  In  full 
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Now,  IS  tLere  anything  tkat  freer  seems 

TLan  air,  tKe  fresk.  tke  vital,  that  a  man 

Draws  in  with  breathings  bountiful,  nor  dreams 
Of  any  tetter  bliss,  because  he  can 

Make  over  all  his  blood  thereby,  and  feel 

Once  more,  his  youth  return,  his  muscles  steel. 

And  Life  grow  buoyant,  part  of  God's  good  plan  ! 

Oh,  how  on  plain  and  mountain,  and  by  streams 

That  shine  along  their  path ;  o'er  many  a  field 

Proud  with  pied  flowers,  or  where  sunrise  gleams 
In  spangled  splendors,  does  the  rich  air  yield 

Its  balsam  ;  yea,  how  hunter,  pioneer. 

Lover  and  bard  have  felt  that  heaven  was  near 

Because  the  air  their  spirit  touched  and  healed  ! 

And  yet— God  of  the  open!— look  and  see 
The  millions  of  thy  creatures  pent  within 

TL  -1?°^^  ^^^^^^  ^""^  '^^e^n  breath 

1  hrilling  with  health  and  hope  and  purity  ; 

Nature's  vast  antidote  for  stain  and  sin. 

Life  s  sweetest  medicine,  this  side  of  death ! 
How  comes  it  that  this  largess  of  the  sky 
Tky  ckildren  lack  of,  till  they  droop  and  die  ? 

—Richard  Burton 
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THE  GLORY  ON  THE  HILLS 

A  sunset  glory  lingers  on  the  hills. 
The  valleys  lie  in  shadow,  deep  as  when 
Dull,  weary  clouds  drift  slowly  o'er  the  sun. 
The  air  is  clear  and  still,  save  now  and  then 
A  murmur  in  the  pines,  that  skirt  the  way. 

I  think  with  pain  that  those  great  earnest  souls 

All  burning  with  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 

Who  shed  new  light  upon  their  fellowmen 

To  guide  them  through  the  mazes  of  this  world. 

Who  climb  the  blue  of  Heaven  and  cross  its  span — 

Must,  too,  at  last,  sink  sadly  from  our  sight. 

As  does  the  sun  at  eve. 

And  yet  if  through  Life's  day,  they've  shed  the  light 

Of  love  and  truth  and  kindness  to  all  men, 

And  if  the  atmosphere  through  which  they  shone 

Grew  thereby  sweet,  and  so  is  calm  and  fair. 

However  sad  the  hearts  that  know  their  loss. 

However  deep  the  shadows  in  the  vales, 

A  sunset  glory  lingers  on  the  hills. 

— Franklin  Henry  Giddings. 


According  to  the  Survey  Los  Angeles  had  eleven 
miles  of  street  trees  planted  a  year  ago  by  the  unem- 
ployed men,  at  a  total  cost  of  $1.25  a  tree,  including 
purchase,  excavation,  planting  and  staking.  This  is 
one  more  possible  way  for  a  city  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  unemployed.  There  should  be  many  more  good 
things  to  do  where  the  healthy  man  or  woman,  willing 
to  work,  could  be  given  something  to  do  at  a  wage  so 
low  as  to  keep  off  starvation  and  freezing  and  would 
not  encourage  parasitism  or  cause  men  or  women  to 
"lay  down"  upon  the  municipality. 


"The  Bible  and  the  Spade"  is  the  suggestive  title  of 
Dr.  Edgar  J.  Banks'  last  book.  Dr.  Banks  is  the  field 
director  of  the  recent  expedition  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  This  title,  and  of  course  the  book  it  repre- 
sents, humanizes  the  Bible  by  discovering  its  roots  in 
the  obscure  antiquity  of  humanity.  Its  roots  are  in- 
terwoven with  "obelisks"  and  "inscriptions"  of  dead 
civilizations  and  lost  heroes  and  prophets.  The  Bible 
revealed  by  the  spade  becomes  a  very  human  book  and 
partakes  of  the  pathos,  the  heroism,  the  saintliness  and 
the  wickedness  of  human  nature. 


■  ccording  to  The  American  Issue,  a  temperance  pub- 
li  tion  that  bristles  with  facts  stripped  of  rhetoric, 
b'.  iened  with  appeals  to  the  reason  and  conscience 
ravHer  than  to  the  emotions,  forty-thousand  men  were 
detained  in  the  Police  Stations  of  Chicago  last  year 


ever  night  for  intoxication.  They  were  not  arraigned 
ris  criminals,  they  were  detained  as  sick  men.  This  pro- 
vokes a  question.  Is  a  drunken  man  a  diseased  per- 
son or  a  criminal?  The  answer  is,  both.  Each  indi- 
vidual case  suggests  a  special  proportion  of  sickness 
and  of  crime. 


Benjamin  Fay  Mills  in  the  Advance  is  publishing  a 
series  of  articles  on  what  he  calls  his  theological  de- 
velopment, or,  "Why  I  Returned  to  the  Church."  This 
migrant  soul  finds  room  enough  in  life  and  in  religion 
to  make  many  incursions.  He  is  a  globe  trotter  in 
theology.  We  believe  that  he  has  power  of  interpret- 
ing religion  helpfully  from  many  standpoints.  The  end 
is  not  yet  in  the  theological  life  of  such  a  man.  The 
doors  of  Liberal  religion  swing  easily  both  ways.  The 
Liberal  has  fellowship  all  the  way  from  the  theolog- 
ically torrid  zone,  lurid  with  hell  fire  lights,  to  the  polar 
regions  where  snow  and  ice  are  enhaloed  in  the  Aurora- 
borealis. 


The  Advocate  of  Peace  for  July  has  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Orgy  of  Hatreds"  which  contains  a  grue- 
some array  of  the  horrible  spiritual  devastations  of 
war,  the  demoralization  of  human  sympathies,  the  per- 
version of  the  vision  of  poets  and  philosophers,  the 
stifling  of  the  sweet  appreciations  and  the  heavenly  in- 
sights that  discover  worth  in  the  grimmest  of  sur- 
roundings. This  is  the  worst  accompaniment  of  war. 
Compared  with  this  mangled  bodies,  burnt  cities, 
wrecked  cathedrals  are  of  trifling  import.  When  such 
men  as  Frederick  Harrison,  Arnold  Bennett  and  H.  G. 
Wells  join  the  perverted  German  who  wrote  the  Chant 
of  Hate,  only  with  a  different  object,  we  can  but  join 
with  the  writer  in  question  in  "wondering  what  can  be 
the  outcome  of  this  orgy  of  hatreds."  In  this  connec- 
tion we  are  glad  to  print  in  another  column  the  article 
from  the  pen  of  our  friend  Dr.  Charles  W.  Wendte 
who,  through  his  correspondence,  has  been  enabled  to 
glean  words  of  hopefulness  and  fraternity  from  the 
black  depths  of  the  war  cloud.  It  is  only  when  religion 
is  interpreted  in  terms  of  universality,  when  it  dares 
afiirm  brotherhood  across  trenches  and  under  battle- 
flags,  that  it  will  come  with  healing  on  its  wings  and 
prove  a  balm  to  the  ills  of  the  spirit.  Eor  war  is  the 
result  of  spirit .-.al  degeneracy  and  works  its  most  dire 
calamnity  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit. 
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The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  re- 
cently closed  a  scandalous  session,  one  which  showed 
that  the  corrupting"  influences  of  selfish  industries,  of 
political  ambitions  along  partisan  lines,  and  liquor, 
exercised  a  pernicious  influence,  and  in  the  main  de- 
feated all  the  higher  interests  of  the  state  as  repre- 
sented in  the  progressive  bills,  most  of  which  were  de- 
feated not  by  straight  vote  in  either  house  but  by  the 
vicious  manipulation  of  committees  and  the  accursed 
gavel  rule  which  enabled  the  Speaker  of  the  Lower 
House  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  keep  all  at- 
tempts to  bring  to  a  square  issue  bills  that  menaced 
the  partisan,  the  liquor  man  and  the  "big  interests" 
that  sought  to  defeat  legislation  by  other  than  the  di- 
rect force  of  argument.    But  it  is  proper  to  give  the 
"Devil  his  due"  and  the  Snn'cy  for  July  10th  is  en- 
abled to  make  an  interesting  list  of  "measures  of  so- 
cial significance  and  value"  that  were  secured  by  the 
Forty-ninth  General  Assembly  of  Illinois.  Something 
was  done  in  the  way  of  promoting  more  accurate  vital 
statistics.    The  duties  of  doctors,  mid-wives,  parents 
and   boards   of   health   were   more   clearly  defined 
v.ith  a  suitable  enforcement  clause.     School  boards 
were  empowered  to  furnish  physical  training  in  all 
public  schools.     School  buildings  were  made  more 
available  for  social  purposes.    Properties  used  for  im- 
moral purposes  were  abated  by  more  eftlcient  laws. 
Provision  for  the  commitment  rather  than  the  fining 
of  immoral  women  was  made.    Proprietors  of  disor- 
derly houses  were  considered  as  inmates  and  are  made 
liable  to  imprisonment.    The  State  Reformatory  is 
authorized  to  harbor  first  of¥enders  up  to  twenty-five 
years  instead  of  twenty-one.    More  adequate  provision 
for  probation  ofificers  was  made.   The  Pure  Food  Law 
was  extended.    Over  against  these  benignant  legisla- 
tions comes  the  reproach,  the  "Eight  Hour  Law  for 
women  workers  was  defeated.    They  refused  to  ame- 
liorate the  situation  of  the  child  laborer  and  the  wise 
bill  in  the  interest  of  the  unemployed  developed  by  the 
Committee  of  which  the  late  lamented  Charles  R.  Hen- 
derson was  chairman,  was  so  nullified  as  to  make  it  of 
little  avail.   On  the  whole  the  story  of  the  Forty-ninth 
Legislature  of  Illinois  is  a  painful  revelation  of  how 
under  the  present  pernicious  primary  laws  and  party 
legislation,  the  tricksters  reached  the  top.    They  used 
their  offices  to  promote  their  vicious  backers.  Tlie 
American  Issue  speaks  of  a  "Wet  Triple  Alliance"  or- 
ganized with  the  Lievitenant  Governor  at  its  head  and 
the  two  senators,  Dailey  and  Ettelson,  as  having  suc- 
cessfully throttled  committee  action.    On  the  whole 
this  Legislature  was  a  hopeful  one  because  it  was  so 
bad  that  it  may  rouse  the  better  element  of  the  state 
to  the  supreme  task  of  freeing  the  state  legislative  and 
executive  powers  from' the  vicious  tyranny  of  national 
party  politics. 


A  Minister  on  the  Job* 


The  hero  in  this  story  is  an  Episcopalian  and  pre- 
sumably a  Virginian.  He  has  passed  through  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  a  minister's  career,  missionary  in 
country  places,  a  town  pastor  and  a  city  minister. 
Dr.  Dunn,  the  author,  has  kindly  relieved  his  hero 
of  much  theological  lumber  from  the  start  and  before 
he  gets  through  with  him  he  has  relieved  him  also 
of  much  ecclesiastical  millinery  and  the  social  im- 
pedimenta which  a  properly  organized  city  rector  is 
supposed  to  carry  along  with  him.  The  theology  and 
the  denominationalism  in  the  book  being  a  negligible 
quantity,  it  becomes  a  serviceable  hand-book  to  any 
minister  and  it  shows  the  path  over  which  every  min- 
ister must  travel  if  he  is  to  come  into  power  and  grow 
ir:to  efficiency  in  the  "Service  of  the  King."  We  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  this  book  to  our  ministerial 
readers.  The  author  starts  with  the  perfectly  sane  as- 
sumption that,  "The  story  of  a  minister  is  a  record 
of  a  struggle  to  change  conditions,  to  overcome  the 
pressure  of  environment.  To  conform  is  to  die,  to 
conc[uer  is  to  live."  A  most  wholesome  confession  of 
faith  for  every  minister.  This  young  "Deacon"  be- 
gins his  career  in  a  parish  fifty  miles  long  and  thirty- 
five  miles  wide,  within  whose  bounds  were  five  church- 
es and  he  received  the  living  wage  of  a  laborer,  six 
hundred  per  annum.  He  soon  found  that  "the  prob- 
lems before  him  were  the  problems  of  life,  not  of 
philosophy."  Later  he  learned  that  it  was  bad  econ- 
omy to  "waste  five  dollar  time  on  five  cent  jobs."  He 
also  learned  that  he  must  "teach  principles  and  not 
precepts,"  and  later  that  "his  should  be  a  ministry  of 
laughter,"  that  "there  was  a  place,  particularly  in  the 
rustic  regions,  for  a  missionary  cook  that  people  might 
"eat  and  digest  in  righteousness." 

In  the  town  he  found  his  church  members  more  in- 
tent on  "trying  to  save  the  church  man  to  save  the 
town."  Lie  found  that  "the  sense  of  justice  was  the 
best  thing  in  the  Saxon  and  imperishable  youth  the 
best  thing  in  the  Celt."  He  also  found  that  "justice 
did  not  take  sides  with  people  but  with  the  right." 
It  was  a  revelation  for  him  to  realize  that  if  he  said 
his  prayers  in  Latin,  French  and  Spanish  he' was  pray- 
ing to  the  same  God.  A  more  difiicult  truth  of  uni- 
versality was  discovered  when  he  found  that  "action 
was  the  only  universal  language." 

Llere  is  some  wholesome  advice  concerning  sermons 
and  sermon  making,  quaintly  set  forth.  A  Mississippi 
River  Pilot  story  is  to  the  point.  When  this  im- 
portant functionary  was  asked  if  he  knew  where  all 
the  snags  in  the  river  were,  he  replied,  "No,  but  I 
know  where  all  the  snags  aint.  It  isn't  my  business 
tc  hunt  snags."    This  book  is  not  a  profound  book,  it 

*"In  the  Service  of  the  King.  A  Parson's  Story"  by  Joseph  B.  Dunn 
G.  B.  Putnam's  Sons  1915. 
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does  not  pretend  to  be,  but  it  is  a  thoroughly  whole- 
some book,  a  book  that  had  its  rise  in  some  newspa- 
per contributions.  What  began  as  "Some  Memories" 
in  the  Churchinan,  outgrew  the  limitations  and  reached 
after  this  book  form  and  the  book  is  justified,  partic- 
ularly if  several  thousands  of  ministers  in  any  and 
all  of  the  denominations  can  be  induced  to  read  it.  It 
is  a  study  in  ministerial  simplicity,  a  guide  into  the 
fundamentals  of  religion  and  a  wholesome  call  for  so- 
cial work  and  an  inspiration  to  the  social  worker.  Our 
advice  to. every  minister  is,  go  buy  or  borrow  the  book, 
read  it  and  then  pass  it  on  to  the  first  ministerial 
brother  you  meet. 


The  Thread  of  Responsibility 


Thackeray  said  one  cannot  go  outside  his  character. 
I  say  he  cannot  go  outside  his  temperament. 

Mrs.  Bennet  or  Mr.  Colyer  as  Jane  Austen  painted 
them,  or  Chadband  or  Pecksniff  as  Dickens  painted 
them,  must  be  themselves. 

But  may  not  one  determine  how  he  shall  use  his 
character  or  temperament?  Is  not  the  thread  of  re- 
sponsibility still  there  at  least  in  the  greater  natures? 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  part  of  the  universe  in 
our  character  and  conduct  is  the  large  part,  but  may 
not  the  human  part  at  times  be  something? 

James  G.  Townsend. 


THE  SKEIN  WE  WIND. 


If  you  and  I  toda}' 
Should  stop  and  lay 
Our  life-work  down,  and  let  our  hands  fall  where  they  will, — 

Fall  down  to  lie  quite  still — 
And  if  some  other  hand  should  come  and  stoop  to  find 
The  threads  we  carried,  so  that  it  could  wind. 
Beginning  where  we  stopped;  if  it  should  come  to  keep 
Our  life-work  going;  seek 
To  carry  on  the  good  design 
Distinctively  made  yours,  or  mine, 
What  would  it  find? 

Some  work  we  must  be  doing,  true  or  false ; 
Some  threads  we  wind ;  some  purpose  so  exalts 

Itself  that  we  look  up  to  it,  or  down. 

As  to  a  crown 
To  bow  before,  and  we  weave  threads 
Of  different  lengths  and  thickness. — some  mere  shreds, 

Till  all  the  skein  of  life  is  bound. 

Sometimes  forgetting  at  the  task  to  ask 

The  value  of  the  threads,  or  choose 

Strong  stuff  to  use. 
No  hand  but  winds  some  thread  ; 
It  cannot  stand  quite  still  till  it  is  dead. 
But  what  it  spins  and  winds  a  little  skein. 

God  made  each  hand  for  work,  not  toil-stain 
Is  required,  but  every  hand 
Spins,  though  but  rones  of  sand. 

If  love  should  come. 
Stooping  above  when  we  are  done, 
To  find  bright  threads 
That  we  have  held,  that  it  may  spin  them  longer, — 
Find  but  shreds 
That  break  when  touched,  how  cold. 
Sad,  shivering,  portionle'^s.  the  hand  will  hold 
The  broken  strands  and  know 
Fresh  cause  for  woe ! 

— George  KJingle. 


Prophetic  Voices  from  Germany 

The  attitude  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  towards  the  nations  now  embroiled  in 
war  is  one  of  neutrality ;  never  more  so  than  at  this 
moment,  when  not  only  Americans,  but  those  of  for- 
eign birth  and  parentage  are  so  generally  and  whole- 
heartedly rallying  to  the  support  of  President  Wilson 
in  his  wise  and  pacific  policies.  This  does  not,  how- 
ever, preclude  our  taking  a  just  and  large-hearted  view 
of  all  the  national  and  international  factors  involved 
in  the  present  terrible  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
the  peoples  of  Europe.  As  contributions  to  this  end 
the  present  writer  has  translated  several  letters  re- 
cently received  by  him  as  General  Secretary  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Free  Christians  and  other 
Religious  Liberals,  which  is  an  alliance  of  the  free 
and  progressive  religious  forces  in  over  30  nations  of 
the  earth.  This  association,  it  is  hoped,  may  become 
a  means  of  bringing  together,  after  the  war,  certain 
now  widely  separated  and  antagonistic  elements  in 
Europe  in  the  interest  of  religious  reconstruction  and 
harmony  of  counsels.  Its  next  congress  was  to  be 
held  in  London  in  1916.  Whether  this  will  be  the 
best  time  and  place  for  such  a  reunion  may  be  left 
to  the  future  to  determine.  The  main  thing  to  be 
done  at  present  is  to  reveal  to  one  another  the  inner 
spiritual  forces  at  work  in  the  nations  represented  in 
this  congress,  in  behalf  of  a  restoration  of  peace  and 
good-will  between  enlightened  and  free  Christians  in 
the  countries  now  devastated  by  war. 

From  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Hungary,  even  invaded 
France,  have  come  noble  and  reassuring  testimonies 
of  loyalty  to  the  religious  and  human  ideals  which 
have  called  the  International  Congress  into  being,  and 
are  the  inspiration  of  its  endeavors  for  the  common 
welfare. 

A  deep  interest  attaches  to  the  utterance  of  German 
thinkers  and  scholars  in  this  crisis  of  their  nation. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reading  of  the  subjoined 
recent  letters  from  prominent  liberals  of  that  country 
will  aid  the  good  work  of  religious  reconciliation  and 
peace.  While  the  views  of  the  political  and  military 
situation  contained  in  these  communicatons  may  or 
may  not  meet  with  acceptance  by  American  readers, 
the  recognition  of  the  larger  international  interests 
involved,  the  desire  for  a  return  of  peace,  and  the 
spirit  of  universal  brotherhood  which  these  letters  dis- 
close are  among  the  more  cheering  prophecies  of  the 
brighter  and  better  day  coming  to  our  distracted  world. 

Prof.  Karl  Bornhausen,  D.D.,  a  scholarly  member 
of  the  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of  Mar- 
burg, who  was  in  the  United  States  studying  our  re- 
ligious conditions  a  few  years  since,  and  on  his  return 
founded  at  Marburg  an  American-German  library  and 
meeting-place  where  the  students  from  the  two  na- 
tions might  come  together  for  friendly  discussion  of 
American  and  German  religion  and  culture,  writes : 

"In  France,  between  Arras  and  Bayonne. 
"Your  letter  has  followed  me  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  has 
given  me  great  pleasure,  although  since  the  beginning  of 
August,  at  the  time  of  the  mobilization,  I  forsook  my  scien- 
tific work  at  the  University,  and  ever  since  have  been  unin- 
terruptedly in  the  field.  This  will  also  explain  to  you  why  I 
have  not  found  time  to  acknowledge  your  letter.  Far  from 
the  University,  engaged  in  new  and  difficult  work,  I  have 
given  up  all  attempts  to  influence  my  academic  future.  But 
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too  often  I  was  very  near  to  losing  my  life ;  who  under  such 
circumstances  thinks  of  the  future! 

"But  now  with  the  return  of  spring  new  life  forces  and 
hopes  germinate.  Too  easily  arises  the  contidence  that  the 
worst  must  have  been  overcome,  especially  when  one's  fancy 
cannot  conceive  of  anything  worse  than  that  which  has  already 
been  experienced.  The  hope  animates  me  to  resume  once 
more  with  American  friends  and  fellow-Christians  the 
thoughts  and  plans  which  the  present  has  so  cruelly  destroyed. 
You  are,  I  am  sure,  aware  that  in  Germany  much  dissatisfac- 
tion with  America  has  been  created  since  we  know  what  great 
quantities  of  war  material,  arms  and  munitions,  your  Ameri- 
can industries  furnish  to  our  enemies.  We  cannot  in  this 
case  maintain :  all  trade  is  neutral.  For  tliis  trade  is  alto- 
gether partisan.  It  promotes  neither  neutrality  nor  the  ideal- 
istic and  Christian  spirit,  which  we  had  thought  more  widely 
spread  in  America.  You  surely  cannot  doubt  our  purpose  to 
conduct  the  war  to  as  speedy  a  peace  as  possible.  To  be 
sure,  this  peace  must  assure  us  that  freedom  in  the  world 
which  we  need  for  our  abilities  and  our  common  weal.  I 
am  still  convinced  that  for  the  attainment  of  peace  and  its 
development  Germany  and  the  United  States  are  dependent 
on  one  another.  Its  East  Asian  problems  America  will  not 
be  able  to  solve  without  us  ;  as,  indeed,  isolated  nations  will 
not  be  able  to  maintain  their  existence  during  the  historical 
period  now  approaching. 

"Let  me  hope  especially  that  the  American  missions  will 
bear  in  mind  our  German  missions.  Above  all  I  would  call 
to  your  attention  our  German  Mission  in  Japan.  Pastor 
Schiller  in  Kyoto  has  much  to  struggle  against.  Our  work 
in  that  country  must  not  be  allowed  to  perish ;  for  the  sake 
of  that  peace  which  is  higher  than  man's  reason,  and  which 
was  the  intent  of  Jesus,  we  must  not  refrain  to  bring  a  true 
Christianity  to  all  men  even  in  time  of  war. 

"If  my  life  is  spared  in  this  terrible  struggle,  the  aim  of 

that  hfe  will  be  to  continue  to  bring  this  common  goal  near 

to  American  hearts  and  lives.    Be  assured  of  most  faithful 

remembrances.  ,     ,  , 

1  our  devoted, 

"K.\EL  BORNHAUSEN." 

From  Prof.  Rudolf  Eucken,  the  eminent  philosopher 
at  the  University  of  Jena,  comes  a  cheering  forecast 
of  future  united  efforts  to  restore  and  rebuild  the 
world  of  ideas  and  ideals. 

"It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  receive  your  amiable  and  warm- 
hearted letter,  and  to  learn  from  it  what  kind  sentiments 
you  cherish  for  us,  and  with  what  sympathy  you  follow  our 
fortunes.  We  appreciate  this  the  more  since  we  experience 
so  much  unfairness  from  America.  It  makes  us  indignant 
and  embitters  us  to  know  that  America  supplies  such  great 
quantities  of  weapons  and  munitions  to  our  enemies,  and  thus 
intensifies  and  protracts  the  war. 

"Meanwhile,  despite  all  open  and  concealed  enmity,  we 
are  of  good  courage  and  unshaken  confidence.  Our  civic 
life  goes  its  quiet  way.  Next  week  our  University  work 
begins  again,  to  be  sure,  with  a  much  reduced  number  of 
hearers. 

"Our  family  affairs  are  in  good  condition.  My  wife  labors 
with  great  energy  and  effectiveness  as  the  head  of  our  largest 
hospital.  Our  two  sons  have  until  now  been  unharmed,  and 
write  cheerfully  and  confidently  from  the  field  of  war.  Both 
are  artillery  officers. 

"In  days  to  come  we  shall  have  much  to  do,  in  oneness  of 
spirit  and  purpose.  The  present  cleavage  of  humanity  must 
surely  in  the  end  be  overcome;  but  this  will  be  a  difficult 
piece  of  work,  and  can  only  gradually  succeed.  We  shall 
probably  at  first  have  to  arrive  at  a  common  agreement  as 
to  the  problems  involved,  in  order  that  we  may  then  bring 
into  harmonious  union  the  discordant  human  elements.  For 
the  present  we  stand  under  the  sign  of  the  contradictory  and 
mutually  repellant,  which  ever  seems  to  grow  sharper.  I  do 
not  need  to  tell  you  how  welcome  to  us  is  your  activity  for 
a  better  understanding  and  reconciliation.  It  would  be  ex- 
cellent if,  after  the  peace,  you  were  to  come  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble to  Germany. 

Faithfully  and  heartily  yours, 

"R.  Eucken." 

From  a  prominent  attorney  of  Berlin  and  a  fore- 
most German  liberal  comes  the  following-: 

o 

"I  ask  you  to  excuse  me  that  I  have  not  before  responded 
to  your  friendly  New  Year's  greeting,  received  some  months 
ago.    Since  the  end  of  October  I  am  again  in  army  service, 


although  not  on  the  field  of  war,  but  in  the  reserve.  I  beg 
you  to  accept  my  belated  thanks,  and  to  believe  that  they 
are  none  the  less  heartfelt. 

"How  sadly  the  world's  destiny  has  changed  since  our  re- 
union at  the  Paris  Congress  two  summers  ago.  One,  who 
like  you,  has  devoted  a  good  part  of  his  life-work  to  a  goal 
which,  without  peaceful  political  and  cultural  relations  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  earth,  could  not  be  arrived  at,  must 
feel  this  with  especial  pain.  But  be  assured,  that  here,  not 
only  I  but  a  large  part  of  the  German  people,  despite  all  its 
enthusiasm  for  our  Fatherland  and  for  the  resuhs  it  has 
already  achieved  in  the  war  which  has  been  thrust  upon  us, 
yet  cannot  think  without  sad  regret  of  all  the  fruits  of  peace 
which  the  war  has  destroyed,  perhaps  forever ;  in  any  case, 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  So  I  also  had  entered  into  numerous 
and  valued  relations  with  the  representatives  of  nations  which 
now  are  arrayed  in  enmity  against  us. 

"May  the  war  lead  to  a  peace  which'  shall  enable  us  to 
enter  anew  into  these  relations  !  In  such  a  case  I,  at  least, 
will  contribute  all  that  in  me  lies  to  develop  them  once  more, 
despite  the  experience  which  we  have  so  recently  made  that 
the  closest  scientific  and  cultural  bonds  between  different  peo- 
ples are  not  capable  of  preventing  such  a  misfortune  as  the 
war  has  brought  upon  all  who  are  concerned  in  it. 

"With  sincere  regards. 

Your  devoted, 

"J.  Kraemer, 
"President  of  the  German  Protestantenverein." 

A  prominent  leader  of  the  Free  Religious  move- 
ment in  Eastern  Prussia  writes  us : 

"Your_  New  Year's  greeting,  with  its  motto,  'Above  all 
nations  is  humanity,'  and  its  prayer  for  universal  peace  and 
good  will,  gave  us  much  pleasure  and  has  awakened  respon- 
sive echoes  in  our  hearts.  For  us  Germans,  it  seems  to  me, 
nothing  could  be  more  timely  than  to  call  attention  to  hu- 
manity as  a  whole,  towering  high  above  the  frightful  barriers 
which  now  are  reared  between  the  nations.  May  your  wishes 
find  ever  more  recognition  and  increasing  influence." 

Miss  Carola  Barth  of  Frankfort,  Licentiate  of  The- 
ology, enjoys  the  rare  distinction  of  being  the  only 
woman  in  Germany  licensed  to  preach.  She  is  a 
woman  of  scholarly  training  and  gracious  personality, 
and  has  found  a  congenial  field  for  the  exercise  of 
her  talent  and  devotion  as  president  of  the  Religious 
Education  Society  of  Germany,  which  is  concerned 
with  the  Christian  nurture  of  children. 

Miss  Barth.  writes  under  recent  date : 
"How  often  in  this  sad  time  I  have  been  thankful  to  you 
and  the  International  Congress  of  Free  Christians  and  other 
Religious  Liberals.  Without  it  we  should  never  have  founded 
our  Free  Christian  Woman's  Alliance,  which  in  these  days 
is  a  strength  and  comfort  to  us.  It  does  one  so  much  good 
to  know  that  there  are  religious  unities  and  common  en- 
deavors which  cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  present  world 
conflagration.  They  contain  prophecies  of  a  new  era  of 
peace,  and  to  promote  this,  even  with  our  weak  powers,  is 
now  our  first  duty,  our  most  beautiful  task.  How  strongly 
our  Religious  Education  Society  feels  this  sentiment  of 
"togetherness,"  which  during  the  past  months  has  expressed 
itself  in  the  woman's  movement  referred  to,  I  have  sought 
to  indicate  in  the  last  report  of  our  society.  This  report, 
which  I  send  you,  also  contains  an  article  by  myself  on 
"Religious  Instruction  and  International  Hatreds."  Our  re- 
ligious instruction  of  children  in  these  days  presents  problems 
of  especial  difficulty,  and  one  of  the  most  important  is  to 
prevent  hatred  against  other  peoples  from  obtaining  a  foot- 
hold in  the  child-soul  and  poisoning  it. 

Devotedly, 

"Carola  Barth." 
We  close  this  symposium  of  opinions  with  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Christliche  Welt  of  recent  date,  which 
informs  us  that  the  Svcnska  Dagbladet,  a  Swedish 
newspaper,  recently  asked  of  the  German  Professor 
Harnack,  the  Frenchman.  Romain  Rolland,  and  the 
Englishman,  Sir  William  Ramsay,  an  answer  to  the 
question :  "What  consequences  will  the  war  have 
upon  international  co-operation  in  the  domain  of  hu- 
man culture  ? 
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Harnack's  reply  was :  "An  answer  is  impossible. 
We  are  concerned  with  other  matters  at  present." 

Rolland's :  "Nothing  will  be  able  to  prevent  the 
resumption  of  the  intellectual  co-operation  of  the  na- 
tions with  each  other." 

Ramsay  replied :  "It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to 
work  together  with  the  Austrians  and  Germans." 

The  editor  of  the  Christliche  Welt,  Professor  Rade, 
thinks  the  third  reply  indiscreet.  No  one  can  foretell 
what  consequences  the  war  will  hereafter  have  on  the 
intercourse  of  the  contesting  nations.  At  least  not 
until  peace  has  actually  been  re-established.  But  the 
nature  of  our  intellectual  life  in  its  international  rela- 
tions will  be  manifested  in  the  degree  to  which  that 
life  is  universal  in  its  character.  This  is  the  case  first 
of  all  with  Science;  secondarily,  it  is  true  also  of  Art. 
Among  the  most  regrettable  exhibitions  brought  about 
by  the  war  is  the  friction  and  bickering  between  the 
scholars  and  learned  societies  of  the  different  nations. 
We  shall  some  day  be  glad  to  forget  all  this.  One 
may  forgive  artists  to  some  extent  because  of  their 
temperaments.    But  men  of  Science ! 

Charles  W.  Wendte,  D.D. 

Oakland,  Cal,  July  10,  1915. 


THE  TREES. 


Time  is  never  wasted,  listening  to  the  trees ; 
If  to  heaven  as  grandly  we  arose  as  these, 
Holding  toward  each  other  half  their  kindly  grace, 
Haply  we  were  worthier  of  our  human  place. 

Bending  down  to  meet  you  on  the  hillside  path, 
Birch  and  oak  and  maple  each  his  welcome  hath ; 
Each  his  own  fine  cadence,  his  familiar  word. 
By  the  ear  accustomed,  always  plainly  heard. 

Every  tree  gives  answer  to  some  different  mood : 
This  one  helps  you,  climbing;  that  for  rest  is  good; 
Beckoning  friends,  companions,  sentinels,  they  are; 
Good  to  live  and  die  with,  good  to  greet  afar. 

Take  a  poet  with  you  when  you  seek  their  shade, — 
One  whose  verse  like  music  in  a  tree  is  made; 
Yet  your  mind  will  wander  from  his  rarest  lay. 
Lost  in  rhythmic  measures  that  above  you  sway. 

Leafy  night  and  shadow  flit  across  the  book ; 
Flickering,  swift  suggestions ;  word,  and  thought,  and  look 
Of  a  subtle  Presence  writing  nobler  things 
On  his  open  pages,  than  the  poet  sings. 

They  are  poets,  also;  winds  that  turn  their  leaves 
Waken  a  responsive  tone  that  laughs  or  grieves ; 
As  your  thoughts  within  you  changefully  are  stirred, 
Prophecy  or  promise,  lilt  or  hymn,  is  heard. 

Never  yet  has  poet  sung  a  perfect  song, 

But  his  life  was  rooted  like  a  tree's,  among 

Earth's  great  feeding  forces, — even  as  crag  and  mould, 

Rhythms  that  stir  the  forest  by  firm  fibres  hold. 

Harmonies  ethereal  haunt  his  topmost  bough, 
Upward  from  the  mortal  drawn,  he  knows  not  how: 
The  old.  sacred  story  of  celestial  birth 
Rising  from  terrestrial ;  heaven  revealed  through  earth. 

Dear,  inspiring,  friendly  dwellers  of  the  wood. 
Always  reaching  downward  something  grand  or  good 
From  the  lofty  spaces  where  you  breathe  and  live ; 
Royally  unconscious,  careless  what  you  give ! 

O  ye  glorious  creatures,  heirs  with  us  of  earth! 
Might  we  win  the  secret  of  our  loftier  birth, — 
From  our  depths  of  being  grow  like  you,  and  climb 
To  our  heights  of  blessing, — life  would  be  sublime! 

— Lucy  Larcom. 


Midsummer  Parables 


A  mother  spider  wove  a  soft,  silken  web  all  about 
a  soft  silken  sack.  The  web  was  a  perfect  tanglefoot 
for  flies ;  the  sack  was  a  perfect  cradle  for  young 
spiders.  Watching  her  quiet,  quick  movements  one 
could  see  expectation  and  hope  in  every  motion,  proph- 
ecy in  the  taut  strands  and  secure  joints  of  the  web. 
Hope  is  not  long  deferred.  Prophecy  does  not  fail. 
One  sunny  afternoon  they  come.  Her  cradle  is  full 
of  little  spiders.  They  begin  to  grow  and  such  hungry 
mouths  to  feed !  It  is  fortunate  for  them  that  the  web 
is  already  full  of  flies — a  storehouse  of  food.  This 
food  supply  fails  at  length  and  they  are  so  big  now 
and  so  hungry  that  mother  spider  has  to  hurry  hither 
and  thither,  spreading  her  nets  everywhere,  to  supply 
her  ravenous  children.  There  comes  a  day  when  they 
are  almost  as  big  as  she  is  and  she  is  so  tired  she  can- 
not go  fast  any  longer  and  they  are  so  hungry  they 
cannot  stand  it  any  longer.  They  seize  upon  her,  one 
on  each  side  of  her  neck  and  one  on  each  side  of  her 
back  and  the  others  wherever  they  can  get  hold,  and 
they  soon  suck  out  her  life's  blood.  They  have  for- 
gotten the  soft  silken  cradle  where  they  nestled  when 
they  were  little  and  the  storehouse  of  food  provided 
and  the  eager  run  here  and  there  for  food  for  them 
after  it  was  gone.  When  she  is  quite  dead  they 
scamper  ofif  into  the  world,  each  for  himself,  and  leave 
her  lifeless  carcass  a  monument  to  their  cruel  ingrati- 
tude. If  you  open  your  eyes  when  you  are  afield  these 
October  days  you  may  see  in  the  corner  of  a  rail  fence 
or  attached  to  a  piece  of  dry  bark  in  the  wood  the 
tattered  ends  of  the  web,  the  torn  silk  of  the  cradle 
and,  alas !  the  dry  skeleton  of  a  mother  spider.  Hu- 
man mothers  are  often  tired  and  worn.  Their  nest- 
lings are  ravenous,  too.  Is  there  ever  aught  of  the 
spider  nature  in  human  children? 

But  nature  is  not  "all  tooth  and  nail,"  "one  blood 
red  fang,"  as  Huxley,  the  pessimistic  naturalist,  would 
have  us  believe.  A  warring  struggle  for  life  does  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  There  are  deeper  roots  even  in 
spider  nature  than  ravenous  appetite  and  matricidal 
instincts.  Witness  the  patient  care,  the  self-denying 
devotion  of  the  mother  spider  leading  her  at  length  to 
lay  down  her  life  for  her  offspring. 

After  mating  time  in  spring  two  sparrows  choose  as 
a  nesting  place  a  hollow  in  a  maple  tree  entered  by  a 
small  hole  on  the  upper  side  of  a  large  limb.  All  goes 
well  with  the  family  as  is  usual  with  thrifty,  indus- 
trious sparrows  until  after  a  wind  storm  early  in  July 
which  breaks  off  a  dead  branch  above.  In  falling"  the 
end  of  the  broken  branch  entered  the  hole,  was  held 
fast  and  mother  bird  was  made  a  prisoner  in  her  own 
nest.  Now  note  the  conduct  of  the  male  bird,  "only 
a  sparrow,  a  bird  of  low  degree."  It  is  plainly  the 
bird's  purpose  to  free  his  mate  and  so  with  an  energy 
born  perhaps  of  despair,  he  makes  such  a  sputtering 
and  fluttering  at  the  kitchen  door  of  a  farm  house 
nearby  as  to  attract  attention.  The  good  woman  of 
the  house  comes  out  to  see  what  is  the  matter  and 
throws  out  some  crumbs  of  bread  and  looks  to  see  the 
bird  eat,  but  wonders  to  see  him  fly  away  with  the 
food  in  his  beak.  Again  the  bird  comes  "and  again 
for  five  days,  keeping  up  his  signals  of  distress  with 
great  energy  and  carrying  away  the  food  to  his  im- 
prisoned mate.  The  woman's  husband  returned  on 
Saturday  night  and  on  Sunday  morning  she  called 
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him  to  see  the  frantic  actions  of  the  bird.  He  became 
interested  and  followed  the  bird  to  the  tree,  where 
the  sparrow,  finding  help  so  near,  set  up  such  an  out- 
cry of  distress  that  the  man  got  the  ladder  and  climbed 
into  the  tree  to  see  what  all  the  commotion  was  about. 
Discovering  the  nest  and  the  imprisoned  hirtl  he  lifted 
the  branch  from  the  hole  and  liberated  the  sparrow's 
mate.  Then  the  two  birds  made  a  greater  commotion 
in  the  effort  to  thank  him  than  was  made  even  in  the 
effort  to  secure  his  help. 

People  all  about  us  are  imprisoned  in  all  sorts  of 
holes,  and  signals  of  distress  are  not  wanting.  Is 
somebody's  distress  over  against  your  ability  to  help? 
It  is  your  opportunity.  Now  is  your  accepted  time. 
"Let  us  all  join  hands  and  help,  for  today  we  are 
alive."' 

Walking  through  a  grove  of  young  pine  trees  I 
noticed  that  many  of  them  had  dead  tops.  There 
seemed  no  lack  of  life  below.  The  lower  branches 
showed  a  great  luxuriance  of  dark  green  foliage  and 
were  pushing  in  horizontal  directions  new  shoots 
everywhere,  but  some  were  dying  at  the  top  and  others 
quite  dead.  The  needles  had  changed  from  the  green 
of  life  to  the  brown  of  death.  Bits  of  broken  and 
rotting  bark  were  still  held  by  a  tough  fiber  to  the 
dead  branches.  Now  the  best  life  of  a  tree  is  at  the 
top.  We  expect  the  lower  branches  to  die  gradually, 
decay  and  fall,  contributing  by  their  very  dying  a  mulch 
for  the  upward  growth  of  the  tree.  A  vine  bears  its 
juiciest  berries  on  the  outermost  spur.  You  will 
gather  the  smoothest  and  best  pears  from  the  topmost 
branches  and  the  seed  bearing  cones  of  the  pine  tree, 
the  largest  and  best  of  them,  are  to  be  found  at  the 
top,  up  in  the  sunshine  and  air  of  heaven,  above  the 
damp  and  dark  and  gloom  below.  Some  insect  enemy 
had  stung  these  trees  or  some  bird  had  girdled  the 
stock  or  an  evil  fungus  had  struck  them  and  there  was 
death  and  decay  at  the  top,  where  there  should  be 
abundant  life.  It  is  a  sorry  sight  even  in  a  tree.  But 
to  see  it  in  a  man !  Moral  degeneration  set  in,  lux- 
uriantly l^ranching  in  horizontal  directions — politically, 
financially,  socially,  but  rotting  down  at  the  top, 
spiritually.  In  our  city  men  and  women  with  no  sense 
of  shame  and  many  of  them  apparently  with  no  sense 
of  loss,  flaunt  their  decaying  tops  defiantly  in  our  faces, 
as  do  these  trees  when  the  wind  rises.  For  the  farmer 
or  the  landscape  gardener  to  see  his  beautiful  trees 
dying  at  the  top  is  a  trying  experience  and  the  loss  is 
not  insignificant.  But  the  bitterness  of  a  father  and 
mother  when  they  see  it  in  their  grown-up  children 
cannot  be  told.  This  plague  is  known  only  to  the 
heart  that  suffers  it. 

But  there  is  hope  even  for  a  tree  dead  at  the  top. 
Looking  at  these  trees  more  closely  in  a  kind  of  de- 
spair, I  found  many  in  which  a  lateral  branch  with  a 
strong  purpose  to  recover  the  loss  had  turned  upward 
and  with  commendable  vigor  was  pushing  its  vital 
shoot  up  through  all  the  unsightly  death-stricken  parts 
to  form  a  new  top.  Indeed,  there  were  trees  that  had 
wholly  recovered  with  nothing  to  indicate  their  former 
condition  save  a  bend  in  the  stock  where  the  lateral 
branch  towered  upward  and  a  scar  where  the  body 
of  death  had  broken  off  and  fallen.  So  there  is  hope 
for  the  man  dead  at  the  top.  A  new  impulse  of 
spiritual  life  from  Him  who  came  that  men  might 
have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly,  received  by 
faith  with  an  heroic  purpose  to  recover,  the  life  will 


turn  upward  and  be  formed  anew  and  become  beauti- 
ful in  spirit  and  fruitful  in  good  works.  \Vliether 
the  significant  bend  that  shows  where  the  struggle  to 
recover  took  place,  will  ever  be  entirely  straightened,  I 
do  not  know.  The  old  scar  of  the  former  death  may 
have  to  be  worn  through  all  the  eternal  years.  But 
I  do  know  that  the  recovered  life  will  be  all-satisfy- 
ing in  the  beauty  of  holiness  and  the  fruits  of  the 
spirit. 

It  has  been  a  dry  summer,  at  least  in  our  county. 
Neighbors  have  had  showers  that  came  near  enough 
to  us  to  look  tantalizingly  right  in  our  faces.  But 
they  only  mocked  at  our  distress.  I  have  seen  corn 
and  potatoes  and  buckwheat  and  pasture  grasses  perish 
for  lack  of  water.  I  have  seen  the  leaves  on  great 
maples  along  the  highway  shrivel  and  die  and  drop, 
leaving  the  branches  as  bare  in  August  as  they  usually 
are  in  December.  I  have  seen  belts  of  timber  that 
looked  as  if  forest  fires  had  brought  death  and  de- 
struction to  every  living  thing  in  them.  If  one  asks 
what  is  the  terrible  need  of  such  a  summer,  such  a 
drought,  the  answer  is  not  far  afield.  Plant  children 
in  the  order  of  nature  have  to  be  disciplined  as  well 
as  human  children  in  the  moral  order. 

Apart  from  a  few  great,  wise  trees,  like  the  oak 
and  the  hickory,  which  send  tap  roots  deep  into  the 
earth  and  make  it  their  first  business  in  early  life  to 
do  this,  the  great  majority  of  trees  are  shallow  rooted 
and  surface  feeders.  The  elm,  the  maple,  the  bass- 
wood,  the  pine,  the  cedar  and  all  their  kindred  will 
not  go  any  farther  than  they  are  compelled  to  for 
food  and  drink.  Have  you  never  noticed  upon  a  great 
elm  blown  over  how  very  little  earth  lay  above  the 
network  of  its  roots  ? 

Only  from  four  to  ten  inches  of  earth  before  you 
come  to  the  roots  of  these  trees,  and  there  would  not 
be  that  depth  of  earth  above  them  if  the  trees  were 
left  to  themselves  to  carry  out  their  own  lazy  will  in 
life.  We  plow  our  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  the 
wise  fruit  grower  will  plow  every  year,  to  compel  the 
trees  to  send  their  roots  into  the  subsoil.  A  tree 
needs  something  besides  nitrogen  and  humus,  which 
it  gets  near  the  surface,  but  it  has  a  voracious  appetite 
for  these  and  it  can  live  upon  them  almost  entirely 
and  make  a  great  growth  of  soft,  spongy,  fruitless, 
good  for  nothing  timber  that  the  winter  frosts  will  kill 
and  the  ice  storms  break  down.  To  reach  its  perfec- 
tion of  treehood  the  roots  must  be  compelled  to  go 
down  for  the  lime  and  the  phosphates.  We  cannot 
use  stagnant  air  any  more  than  stagnant  water.  Our 
wind  storms  are  beneficent  messengers.  If  the  trees 
stand  up  against  the  winds  they  must  make  their  roots 
take  hold  upon  the  deep  things  of  the  earth.  Now, 
thirst  in  a  tree  becomes  as  acute  as  in  a  man.  The 
tree  must  drink  or  die.  So  the  drought  compels  the 
tree  to  send  its  roots  down  for  moisture  and  so  find 
in  the  deeps  of  soil  and  earth,  the  essential  elements 
of  its  best  life,  and  when  the  winds  blow  there  are 
the  roots  all  interlocked  about  the  great  stones  or  grasp- 
ing the  crevices  in  the  ledges  and  the  trees  can  fear- 
lessly sport  with  the  storm. 

If  we  could  see  the  secrets  of  many  lives,  strong, 
beautiful,  fruitful,  which  we  so  admire,  like  which  we 
long  to  become,  lives  that  are  reaching  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  integral  living,  we  should  find  their 
secret  in  yielding  humbly,  perhaps  penitently,  to  the 
discipline  that  is  of  love,  not  of  hate,  of  grace,  not 
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of  vengeance,  that  ever  compels  us  to  take  hold  of 
the  deep  things  of  God.  Their  roots  are  interlaced 
about  the  rocks  of  divine  truth.  They  can  sport  with 
the  winds  of  adverse  fortune.  They  have  been  through 
seasons  of  drought.  Their  roots  have  found  hidden 
springs  in  the  deep  places.  Their  leaf  no  longer 
withers.  They  no  longer  feed  near  the  surface,  but 
have  reached  the  hidden  manna.  Like  Jesus,  they 
have  meat  to^at  that  the  world  knows  not  of.  They 
are  sure  of  life's  consummation  in  full  fruition. 

One  bright  morning  in  late  August  as  I  walked  bv 
the  brook  Cherith,  two  blossoms  of  the  sweet  wild 
rose  greeted  me.  Their  stems  were  not  four  inches 
from  the  mould  out  of  which  they  had  grown,  and 
their  bright  bloom  was  partially  covered  by  the  long 
wild  grasses.  They  made  that  dry  and  withering  day 
a  happy  one  for  me.  It  was  not  unmixed  joy,  how- 
ever, for  just  in  the  budding  season  in  June  by  my 
order  my  rnan  with  a  ruthless  scythe  had  cut  the  bush 
down  to  within  two  inches  of  the  earth,  and  now,  two 
whole  months  behind  their  season,  these  two  roses 
came  into  bloom  and  were  heaping  coals  of  fire  on 
my  head.  Will  you  note  their  persistence  of  purpose  ? 
Thwarted  by  adverse  fate  just  before  opening  their 
wealth  of  fragrant  pink  bloom  here  they  we^e  two 
months  late  but  in  time  to  enclose  their  seeds  in  a 
safe  red  berry. 

The  burdock— which  we  call  a  weed,  but  which 
Professor  Bailey  has  enthroned  as  a  flower,  giving  it 
room  and  a  chance  on  his  lawn  under  his  study  win- 
dow— it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  thwart.  This  plant 
will  attain  a  height  of  from  four  to  six  feet  and  bear 
its  seed  cases  high  up  from  the  ground.  Not  wishing 
one  giant  plant  of  this  species  to  go  to  seed  on  the 
farm,  I  waged  a  personal  war  against  it  with  a  sharp 
pomted  shovel  and  again  and  again  cut  its  growths  ofif 
just  below  the  surface.  Last  ]\Ionday  I  went  to  see 
the  result  of  my  conflict  and  there  on  a  little  stem 
pushed  up  not  more  than  one  inch  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth  were  two  burrs  containing  seeds.  I  never 
knew  such  a  case  of  persistence  in  the  execution  of  a 
single  purpose  in  my  life  before. 

A  hill  of  corn  was  planted  in  mid- June.  Handi- 
capped in  the  beginning,  being  one  month  late  in  get- 
tmg  a  start,  hindered  by  the  dry  weather,  the  corn 
had  only  grown  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  inches 
m  six  weeks,  when  the  cow  got  in,  bit  it  off  half  way 
down  and  then  stepped  upon  it,  crushing  it  into  the 
earth.  One  stalk  survived,  straightened  itself  up,  and 
still  almost  perishing  for  water  pushed  out  a  tassel 
and  obtamed  a  height  of  sixteen  inches.  More  than 
this,  a  small  ear.  a  nubbin,  was  borne  not  quite  above 
the  ground,  which  succeeded  in  maturing  fifteen  or 
twenty  kernels.  Now,  when  you  think  that  corn  is 
borne  aloft  on  strong  stalks,  some  varieties  six  and 
seven  feet  above  the  ground,  are  you  not  ready  with 
me  to  build  a  monument  to  the  heroism  of  this  little 
persevering  plant  ?  Wild  rose  and  dock  and  corn  each 
m  Its  own  way  circumscribed  its  energies  by  a  domi- 
nant purpose  and  directed  them  without  scattering  and 
without  waste  to  one  supreme  end.  You  might  mock- 
ingly say,  "Contemptible  little  plants,  you  are  not  one- 
thousandth  part  your  normal  size!"  But  there  thev 
are  this  autumn  day  rejoicing  in  a  few  seeds  that 
their  kind  may  not  perish  from  the  earth  throuo-h 
fault  of  theirs !  Just  here  will  you  recall  Paul's  rmcr. 
ing  words.  'This  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  thin|s 


that  are  behind  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things 
that  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark,  for  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 
And  we  have  learned  from  the  plants  and  from  Paul 
the  same  lesson — the  value  of  a  definite  aim,  a  lofty 
purpose  that  will  rally  all  the  forces  of  the  being  and 
bend  them  to  its  execution.  Such  a  spirit  is  not  easily 
baffled,  cannot  be  thwarted,  does  not  know  defeat, 
may  be  mocked  and  jeered  at,  but  cannot  be  humiliated.' 
A  spirit  that  says:  "We  are  troubled  on  every  side, 
yet  not  distressed;  we  are  perplexed  but  not  in  de- 
spair, persecuted  but  not  forsaken,  cast  down  but  not 
destroyed."  Always — having  before  us  the  exalted 
aim,  the  noble  purpose — "to  bear  about  in  the  body 
the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus 
might  be  made  manifest  in  our  mortal  flesh." 

What  if  the  heavens  are  brass  above  you  for  months 
and  years  and  there  are  no  dewy  nights  so  that  your 
best  endeavors  scroll  and  wither,  or  the  ruthless  scythe 
of  Diabolus,  the  demon  of  hate,  cuts  you  down  just 
when  your  good  intentions  are  in  the  bud,  or  the  little 
flies  of  Beelzebub — the  demon  of  small  vices — pester 
and  sting  you  into  desperation,  or  just  as  the  impulse 
to  pure  living  is  thrilling  your  young  life,  suddenly 
the  hoof  of  Apollyon,  the  demon  of  lust,  crushes  you 
back  into  the  ground,  broken  and  bruised— neverthe- 
less with  patient,  dogged  persistence  of  purpose  you 
shall  yet  yield  to  the  world  the  fragrance  of  blo'om 
like  the  unfortunate  rose,  you  shall  bear  a  few  kernels 
of  precious  seed  even  if  they  be  almost  out  of  sight, 
like  the  withered  and  down-trodden  corn. 

I  have  heard  of  the  aim  of  an  artist  to  express  in 
marble  or  bronze  man's  courage  to  sufifer  and  be 
strong.  This  is  the  way  Ralph  Stoddard  puts  his  ideal 
into  words  in  a  letter  to  a  friend:  "A  Prometheus 
heroism— to  vanquish  fate  by  endurance  of  all  that 
spirit  and  flesh  may  suffer;  no  dragons  to  fight  but 
monotony;  world  wearied  to  persevere  in  constancy 
to  principle,  in  a  blind  path  without  enthusiasm ;  hope 
even  gone,  in  a  way  of  probable  failure,  in  a  way 
strewn  with  wrecks  of  stronger  men  who  have  failed." 
If  the  sculptor  succeeds  in  the  incarnation  of  such 
ideal  more  courage,  as  his  words  describe,  in  bronze 
or  marble,  his  work  will  be  not  only  his,  but  the  world's 
masterpiece. 

This  same  ideal  is  for  you  and  me  to  actualize  and 
exhibit,  not  in  bronze  or  marble,  but  in  this  body  of 
our  humiliation. 

Take  these  parables  with  you,  the  parable  of  the 
spider,  of  the  sparrow,  of  the  pine  tree,  of  the  drought 
and  of  the  persistence  of  growing  things,  or,  if  you 
cannot  take  them  all,  take  the  one  that  sticks  to  vour 
s'pme  and  learn  from  these  visible  things  of  creation 
the  invisible  things  of  life  and  duty  and  God. 

„    ,  ^,  S.  E.  East.man. 

Park  Church,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


I  have  undertaken  the  work  of  teaching  a  great 
many  years  and  have  found  that  the  humaiwiiind  has 
great  resources  for  resisting  the  introduction  of 
knowledge. 

— Woodroii)  Wilson. 
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An  Afterword  to  My  Library 

For  one  who  has  read  as  many  books  as  I  have, 
there  must  always  be  a  looking  forward  to  the  com- 
ing of  still  other  volumes,  which  will  continue  to  sat- 
isfy reasonable  zest  and  stir  up  encouraging  expec- 
tancy. So  I  find  myself  wondering  what  the  liter- 
ature of  the  future  will  be,  and  whether  it  will  prove 
as  satisfactory  on  the  whole  as  that  of  the  past. 

Looking  backward.  I  see  that  year  after  year  for 
centuries  there  has  come  one  or  more  additions  to 
the  world's  literature  that  have  duly  proven  their 
permanent  acceptancy  and  usefulness,  either  as  rec- 
ords of  achievement,  revelations  of  the  deeper  expe- 
rience, or  prompters  of  the  higher  enthusiasm  and 
hope,  and  that  these  have  unfailingly  provided  the 
pabulum  and  the  unction  that  our  common  humanity 
has  never  failed  to  need.  How  well  humanity  as  a 
whole  has  really  profited  by  them  in  tlie  promotion 
of  its  higher  and  fuller  well-being,  is  best  seen,  per- 
haps, in  a  comparison  of  the  conditions  of  any  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  civilized  world  of  today  with 
the  condition  of  the  same  portion  at  any  time  in  the 
past.  That  literature  has  kept  ahead  and  will  keep 
ahead  of  the  capacity  for  universal  response  and 
profit,  is  only  what  is  to  be  expected  at  any  stage  in 
human  history.  As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future,  the 
writers  of  the  day  will  continue  to  be  not  only  its 
instructors,  but  its  leaders  and  real  governors  as  well. 
But  how  the  leadership  and  the  governing  will  be 
accomplished  will  not  appear  until  the  time  itself  shall 
come  to  pass.  The  problems  involving  the  aspirations 
and  evolutional  processes  of  the  future  must  await 
their  own  day  for  accurate  solution.  I  feel  very  sure, 
however,  that  the  solution  will  be  as  much  indebted 
to  the  literary  workers  of  the  time  as  to  anyone,  and 
that  their  work  will  imdoubtedly  reflect  the  processes 
used  as  well  as  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  What 
these  processes  and  these  conclusions  will  prove  to  be, 
is  as  yet  only  hinted  premonished  or  prayed  for,  at 
best.  The  wisdom  of  the  past,  useful  and  promising 
as  it  has  been,  cannot  really  project  itself  into  the 
future,  or  influence  the  future  to  any  such  extent  as 
may  now  be  wished  or  expected.  Sufficient  unto  the 
day,  has  been,  is,  and  will  be,  the  virtue  thereof. 

Looking  forward,  I  find  myself  first  and  most  prom- 
inently trying  to  form  some  notion  as  to  the  part  that 
inductive  science  will  play  in  the  coming  literary 
product.  Heretofore  it  has  been  the  inner  subjective 
intellectual  and  emotional  experience  of  mankind  that 
has  almost  completely  monopolized  literary  efl:'ort,  and 
inspired  its  higher  reaches.  What  men  have  fancied, 
and  feared  and  hoped  for,  and  loved  and  hated,  and 
dreamed  and  speculated  upon,  and  how  they  have 
acted  in  obedience  to  these,  has  been  the  theme  of 
almost  all  that  history  or  biography  or  philosophy  or 
religion  or  poetry  or  drama  has  as  yet  afforded.  And 
so  it  will  ever  and  must  ever  be,  undoubtedly.  On 
earth  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  more  interesting 
than  man  and  his  daily  life.  But  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  with  these  hoary  themes  literature  has  already 
had  its  very  acceptable  day.  The  whole  gamut  pre- 
sented by  them  has  been  run  so  frequently  that  every 
string  now  shows  its  thread-bareness  by  the  thinness 
of  its  response.  To  go  on  repeating  indefinitely  the 
experiences  of  human  emotion  and  intelligence  alone, 
will  only  lead  to  an  ultimate  attentuation  that  must 


necessarily  be  devoid  of  all  normal  interest.  The 
world  cannot  live  on  a  literature  that  gives  evidence 
ot  progressive  degeneracy  alone.  The  spirit  and  en- 
ergy and  work  of  full-blooded  manliness  and  woman- 
liness must  rise  up  to  the  ever  more  comprehensive 
needs  of  the  coming  day,  and  so  bring  to  pass  a  liter- 
ature worthy  its  hig"h  calling.  This  I  doubt  not  will 
be  more  and  more  of  an  objective  order,  both  in  source 
and  content. 

And  this  high  calling,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  found 
for  one  thing  very  largely  in  the  field  of  verifiable 
inductive  science  rather  than  as  of  old  so  exclusively 
in  the  field  of  unverifiable  dream  and  intuition  and 
myth  and  speculative  prophecy.  These  have  served 
a  goodly  day  undoubtedly.  But  they  cannot  satisfac- 
torily alone  serve  the  larger  and  better  day  that  is  yet 
to  come.  The  human  spirit  in  its  future  growth  is 
going  to  demand  objective  fact  before  inner  fancy, 
proof  before  assertion,  experience  before  authority, 
solidity  and  stability  before  frailty  and  fickleness,  and 
abiding  residence  before  alluring  promise.  Indeed  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  very  least  that  can  be  expected 
of  it,  is  a  belief  in  and  a  worship  of  only  that  which 
can  be  true  to  all  who  seek,  and  whenever  and  wher- 
ever they  shall  look  for  it. 

As  yet,  however,  when  we  look  to  verifiable  science 
we  see  it  presented  mostly  in  driest  prose  or  a  "poetry" 
that  is  almost  too  thinned  for  sensible  estimation.  Yet, 
too,  when  thus  presented,  even  in  the  prosiest  reports 
and  articles,  the  dullest  must  get  glimpses  of  literary 
possibilities  scarcely  to  be  dreamed  of  in  these  days. 
When  John  Muir  writes  of  his  beloved  mountains,  it 
is  already  a  poem  as  well  as  substantial  record.  When 
John  Burroughs  writes  of  birds  or  any  other  natural 
topic,  the  music  therein  comes  warbling  forth  unmis- 
takably in  a  rhythm  pleasant  and  suggestive,  if  not 
in  conventional  rhyme.  When  Ramsey  writes  of  chem- 
ical reactions  and  the  myriad  of  activities  of  their  in- 
cluded elements,  the  epic  of  the  strife  on  the  plains 
of  Troy  seems  but  primitive  in  comparison.  When 
Abbott  tells  us  how  he  measures  the  constant  radiation 
from  our  sun,  or  Cox  writes  about  the  comet-tails  that 
so  paradoxically  go  mostly  before,  the  real  poetry  as 
well  as  fact  of  Astronomy  emerges  from  the  husk  of 
mythology  and  other  guesswork  systems  as  never  be- 
fore, and  takes  on  a  creditable  if  unparalleled  glamor 
and  suggestiveness.  And  so  it  is  with  the  facts  and 
the  romance  of  Geology,  or  Biology,  or  Ethnology, 
or  of  any  of  the  others.  The  verifiable  facts  and 
working  hypotheses  of  each  science  even  now  present 
a  basis  for  a  new  literature  that  promises  to  be  as 
beautiful  as  it  will  be  good  and  true.  Only  let  some- 
one but  be  able  to  put  all  this  into  the  literary  forms 
that  have  held  the  world's  ideas  and  emotions  here- 
tofore, or  into  those  that  are  better,  if  such  be  pos- 
sible, and  a  whole  new  world  of  permanent  literary 
product,  founded  upon  truth  instead  of  fiction,  upon 
fact  instead  of  fancy,  upon  the  whole  instead  of  a 
part,  upon  the  human-divine  instead  of  either  human 
or  divine  alone, — and  yet  made  as  poetical  and  satis- 
factory as  ever  intuition  and  imagination  and  skill  can 
possibly  make  it — all  this,  and  what  a  stable  satisfying 
literary  structure  the  future  will  be  privileged  to  have 
and  enjoy.  What  will  be  needed,  then,  is  that  someone 
shall  rise  up  who  shall  see  these  new  possibilities  and 
give  them  substance  and  form  according  to  their  own 
impressive  worth  and  promise.    Of  this  vision,  it  is 
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evident  that  Tennyson  had  a  more  or  less  inspiring 
glimpse,  and  had  his  day  been  postponed  long  enough, 
he  would  have  given  the  world  a  poetry  in  part  at  least 
characterized  as  the  latest  scientific  revelations  and 
intimations  v^^ould  naturally  suggest.  What  Francis 
Palgrave  calls  his  "imaginative  grasp  of  nature"  would 
have  undoubtedly  included  in  its  activity  many  an 
attempt  to  understand. 

What  you  are  root  and  all  and  would  have  pro- 
gressively expressed  itself  in  the  spirit  at  least  of 

When  the  man, 
The  child  of  evolution,  flings  aside 
His  swaddh'ng  bands,  the  morals  of  his  tribe. 
He,  following  his  own  instincts  as  his  God, 
Will  enter  on  the  larger  golden  age, 
and  to  the  inevitable  edification  as  well  as  instruction 
of  his  fellows.    Whitman  saw  the  possibilities  of  a 
poetical  expression  of  the  finer  aspects  of  biology  and 
democracy  with  a  clearness  that  few  will  ever  excel, 
probably.    Such  a  man  as  Browning,  with  his  compre- 
hensive power  of  insight  and  grasp,  with  the  opportu- 
nity that  the  future  will  present,  cannot  fail  to  give 
a  literature  that  will  be  filled  with  the  spirit  and 
fact  of  the  coming  day.    How  it  is  really  to  be  done 
has  been  suggested  as  by  no  one  else,  perhaps,  by  the 
httle-known  but  fully  worth  while,  poet  laureate,  Rob- 
ert Bridges,  some  of  whose  poems,  especially  his  later 
ones,  reveal  a  grasp  of  the  literary  possibilities  of 
modern  science  such  as  few  have  capacity  for.  His 
earlier  retelling  of  the  classical  stories  of  Prometheus, 
Demeter,  and  Eros  and  Psyche,  everywhere  presents 
a  combination  of  olden  myth  and  the  newer  science 
tnat  much  more  than  intimates  what  may  yet  be  done. 
Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  for  us  to  believe  that  the 
lyric,  the  epic,  the  drama,  as  well  as  the  essay  and 
discourse  and  record  of  the  future,  will  be  so  filled 
v.-ith  reflections  from  the  field  of  verifiable  science  as 
well  as  with  those  from  the  inner  speculative  life,  that 
they  will  outshine  all  other  reflections  in  the  literary 
field,  both  in  vividness  and  hue. 

Yet  I  find  my  larger  hope,  after  all,  to  be  in  the 
possibiHties  most  natural  to  the  ever  progressive  ex- 
pansion of  the  human  spirit.    With  much  to  the  con- 
trary to  discourage,  I  find  myself  expecting  the  world 
en  masse  sometime  to  outgrow  its  hoary  Hebraisms, 
and  Hellenisms  and  Romanisms  and  Medievalisms,' 
and  all  the  mis-fitting  renaissances  thereof,  and  to 
present  a  life  and  a  literature  that  shall  comprehen- 
sively reject  all  that  is  foolish  and  cruel,  and  express 
only  that  which  is  better  and  better  with  each  succes- 
sive day.    As  I  think  of  the  present  hour  my  mind  is 
filled  with  an  imagery  that  is  all  too  largely  made  up 
of  blood-thirsty  people  only  and  their  predatory  and 
exploiting  activities.    Moreover,  when  I  try  to  account 
for  this,  I  see  that  it  is  mostly  owing  to  almost  uni- 
versal acceptance  of  doctrines  and  instructions  and 
tyrannies  that  are  as  false  as  their  underlying  motives 
and  hopes  are  fanciful  and  cruel.    Almost  everything 
seems  in  fact  to  have  been  built  on  foundations  that 
have  become  mostly  corroded  and  worm-eaten,  even 
unto  their  readiness  to  totter  and  fall  at  any  time.  I 
feel  certain  that  the  religious,  the  philosophical,  the 
pohtical,  the  oconomic  worlds,  will  have  to  be  built 
very  largely  over  again,  and  from  their  very  founda- 
tions, before  the  greater  stability  and  the  greater  sat- 
isfaction will  be  possible.  A  civilization  built  so  largely 
and  yet  so  narrowly  upon  the  strife  that  only  destroys 
and  the  emulation  that  only  disregards  others,  as  the 


present  has  been  built  upon,  will  have  to  give  way 
to  one  that  shall  have  for  its  foundations  a  breadth 
of  view  and  a  softening  of  activity  that  shall  be  fully 
justified,  because  it  in  turn  is  based  upon  the  universal 
facts  and  functions  of  human  life,  instead  of  upon 
any  partial  or  partisan  conception  of  them.  Any  ex- 
pectation less  noble  than  this,  I  am  very  sure,  is  but 
a  slur  upon  the  expansible  and  realizable  qualities  of 
the  human  spirit  as  such. 

Hence  I  am  fully  alive  to  the  belief  that  the  liter- 
ature of  the  coming  day  will  reflect  the  enlightenment 
and  illumination  that  shall  then  surely  characterize  it; 
also  that  in  this  the  provincial,  the  national,  the  selfishi 
the  concentrative,  influence  of  certain  "annointed  ones"' 
will  have  given  way  to  the  larger  and  truer  conception 
of  the  Universal  One  and  all  the  beneficent  influence 
thereof.    It  is  time,  or  must  eventually  be  time,  for 
the  morbid  and  the  cruel  and  the  predatory  and  the 
horrid  and  the  devisive,  to  make  room  most  amply  for 
the  normal  in  thought  and  feeling,  and  the  decent 
activity  and  holy  fellowship  that  naturally  result  there- 
from. Here  chicanery  as  well  as  mawkishness,  tyranny 
as  well  as  cowardly  subservience,  robbery  as  well  as 
beneficence,  living  as  well  as  dying,  will  all  have  to 
be  co-ordinated  to  the  demands  of  this  new  efflores- 
cence of  the  human  spirit.    But  in  this  there  will  be 
seen  a  truer  philosophy,  I  am  sure,  as  well  as  a  more 
helpful  religion  and  a  surer  romance.     There  will 
likewise  and  surely  be  a  better  ethic,  a  higher  aspira- 
tion and  a  nobler  life;  while  a  truer  process  of  reason- 
ing, as  well  as  a  purer  flow  of  emotion,  will  naturally 
result.    Indeed,  the  beauties  of  the  literature  of  that 
day,  the  day  of  Peace  on  Earth,  let  us  all  hope,  no  one 
can  now  imagine,  nor  its  worth  estimate.    Hence  I 
pray  most  earnestly : 

O  let  thy  dancing  feet 
Roam  in  our  land  and  abide,  dear  Peace,  thou  child  of  Right! 

So,  unreservedly,  I  find  it  vastly  worth  while  to  look 
to  the  future,  even  if  wistfully  and  as  through  a  veil, 
for  an  output  of  song  and  story  and  discussion  and 
record  that  shall  exceed  anything  yet  possessed  by,  or 
possible  to,  My  Library,  wonderful  and  satisfying  as 
that  is.  I  also  doubt  not  that  some  day,  far  ahead, 
mayhap,  there  shall  come  one  who  shall  bethink  him 
to  write  as  I  have  done,  about  a  certain  other  My 
Library,  and  in  the  fullness  of  his  joy  and  pride  shall 
find  himself  dealing  with  that  of  which  I  have  little 
if  any  power  as  yet  to  conceive.  Yet  I  fully  know, 
notwithstanding,  that  he  will  find  himself  writing  of 
that  Treasure  of  an  Undying  Kingdom  of  the  very 
Best  that  shall  then  be  upon  earth,  and  shall  in  no  sense 
be  less  happy  than  I  in  doing  it.  So  with  all  good  will 
I  would  project  unto  him  this  most  friendly  message: 

Know  thy  desire;  and  know  that  if  thou  seek  it. 
And  seek,  and  seek,  and  fear  not,  thou  shalt  find. 

_  Utica,  N.  Y.  Smith  Baker. 


THE  NIGHT  MOTHER 


The  world's  asleep,  and  comes 

The  gentle  night; 
And  on  each  silent  field 

And  weary  town 
Lays  her  cool  folds 

Of  dewy  darkness  down. 
Tucks  close  the  edge, 

And  bears  away  the  light. 

— Richard  Warner  Borst. 
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XXIII. 
The  Ethical  Parables 

Mrs.  W.  Ransom,  Leader 

"For  cvcvxonc  that  c.valtcth  himself  shall  he  hiiin- 
blcd;  and  he  that  hiimbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted." 

Luke  xiv:ll. 

Emerson  says  :  "A  man  finds  in  a  foreign  country 
that  which  he  tal<es  with  him,"  which  thought  may 
be  applied  to  our  study  of  the  parables.  Not  only  do 
various  writers  find  in  them  different  meanings  but 
they  even  disagree  as  to  the  number  and  grouping  of 
them.  W'e  will  consider  three  authors ;  one  who 
wrote  in  1804,  one  in  1876,  and  one  in  1907,  and  the 
difference  in  their  viewpoint  is  as  wide  as  the  dates. 
If  we  recall  the  songs  the  Fuller  Sisters  sang  when 
here  in  Chicago  and  the  gowns  they  wore  we  can 
transplant  ourselves  back  to  the  period  of  our  great- 
grandmothers  and  imagine  them  discussing  these  y)ar- 
ables  and  find  ourselves  in  the  period  of  our  first 
writer,  1804.  At  that  time  it  was  generally  accepted 
that  the  parables  were  full  of  support  for  the  belief 
in  endless  punishment.  This  led  Hosea  Ballon,  the 
Universalist  divine,  to  study  them  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  question  whether  they  might  not  with 
more  propriety  be  applied  in  a  dift'erent  manner.  He 
writes  that  in  1812  the  practice  of  applying  many  of 
the  parables  to  enforce  this  same  doctrine  had 
scarcely  at  all  abated.  He  says:  "Nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  Jesus  spake  not  of  things  of  eter- 
nity, but  of  things  of  time,  not  of  things  of  another 
world,  but  of  things  appertaining  to  the  present." 

Our  second  commentator  is  Archbishop  Trench  and 
the  third,  the  Rev.  George  Henry  Hubbard,  a  Con- 
gregationalist,  who  is  perhaps  more  to  our  purpose, 
and  who  is  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  today  and 
gives  us  something  to  think  about.  He  gives  us  as 
the  reason  why  Jesus  spoke  in  parables,  that  the  true 
teacher  is  not  he  who  stuffs  the  mind  but  he  who 
stirs  the  thought. 

Our  lesson  today  concerns  itself  with  the  ethical 
{(arables,  those  which  pertain  to  conduct.  The  others, 
Hubbard  says,  pertain  to  character  and  its  develop- 
ment. These  today  apply  to  what  we  do,  rather  than 
to  what  we  at:e.  Of  course  there  is  a  reflex  action 
here,  for  what  we  do  makes  what  we  are  and  z'ice 
versa.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  distinction,  with  which 
we  will  concern  ourselves. 

These  parables  almost  seem  to  make  it  more  blessed 
to  be  the  sinner  than  to  be  good  eternally,  showing 
the  love  and  compassion  of  Jesus,  rather  giving  the 
impression  that  one  may  fall  from  grace  with  impu- 
nity for  the  priest  will  grant  absolution. 

The  occasion  of  the  parable  of  the  Two  Debtors 
(Luke  vii-40)  was  the  feast  at  which  the  woman 
annointed  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  those  present  won- 
dered how  he  could  associate  with  an  outcast.  The 


verse,  "He  frankly  forgave  them  for  they  were  un- 
able to  pay,"  seems  to  indicate  that  he  loved  much 
because  he  had  forgiven  much,  while  later  we  read, 
"She  is  forgiven  much  because  of  loving  much," 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  she  is  forgiven  because 
of  loving.  Trench  has  quite  a  dissertation  on  this 
point,  for  to  point  the  moral  of  th.e  story  we  must 
know  whether  "because  she  loved  much  her  sins  were 
forgiven,"  or  whether,  her  sins  being  forgiven,  there- 
fore she  loved  much.  Hubbard  says,  "Her  sins, 
which  are  many,  are  forgiven,  as  is  indicated  by  her 
love."  In  other  words,  the  excessive  manifestation 
of  her  love  is  not  the  ground  of  her  forgiveness,  but 
it  is  the  ground  of  His  declaration.  The  kernel  of 
this  parable  may  be  stated  thus :  "A  man's  love  for 
(iod  will  be  commensurate  with  his  sense  of  divine 
forgiveness. 

Mr.  Jones  has  said  that  if  a  man  lived  up  to  four 
parables,  The  Good  Samaritan,  The  Prodigal  Son, 
The  Sower,  and  Dives  and  Lazarus,  he  would  indeed 
be  a  Christian. 

The  central  text  in  the  Good  Samaritan  is  "Who 
is  my  neighbor?"  Going  back  a  little  we  hear  the 
lawver  ask,  "Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eter- 
nal life?"  and,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  answer, 
asks  again,  "Who  is  my  neighbor?"  Hence  the  para- 
ble. All  the  books  agree  on  the  broadness  of  the  les- 
son on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Jews  and  Samari- 
tans were  such  enemies.  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self" may  be  taken  as  the  broad  moral.  Trench  says 
that  men  have  gone  very  deeply  into  synonyms  in  ex- 
plaining this  parable,  even  attaching  a  meaning  to  oil 
and  wine,  the  former  being  compared  to  the  an- 
nointing-  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  latter  to  the  blood 
of  passion.  Ballon  says  that  it  might  be  taken  to 
mean  the  difference  between  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  and  the  wisdom  of  God.  The  Levite  might 
represent  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Samari- 
tan, Jesus.  He  says  that,  were  the  instructions  of 
this  parable  carried  out,  they  might  destroy  the  en- 
mity existing  between  the  different  denominations  of 
the  Christian  Church,  as  they  did  that  existing  be- 
tween Jew  and  Samaritan.    Hubbard  says : 

Under  the  impact  of  our  thought  the  parable  falls  into 
three  sections.  It  is  a  drama  in  three  acts.  Let  us  designate 
them  for  convenience,  Need,  Nearness  and  Neighborhood. 

He  draws  our  attention  to  the  vivid  picture  of  the 
need.  Need  a  common  element  of  neighborhood,  the 
basis,  the  challenge,  the  inspiration  of  neighborhood. 
Where  there  is  no  need  the  neighbor  spirit  probably 
will  be  latent.  Nearness  is  predicated  of  three  men  in 
this  scene,  but  only  one  realizes  the  meaning  of  neigh- 
I'orliness. 

Neighborhood  is  not  a  matter  of  geography,  but  of  hu- 
manity. It  is  not  a  question  of  affinity,  but  of  opportunity. 
You  cannot  draw  lines  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  and  say. 
"Thus  far  and  no  farther  does  my  neighborly  duty  extend." 
Such  lines,  though  they  encircle  the  earth,  utterly  strangle 
the  neighborly  spirit.  You  cannot  separate  the  race  by  cleav- 
age planes,  however,  compreliensive,  without  sundering  the 
neighborly  spirit  at  some  vital  point. 

The  parable  of  the  Friend  at  Midnight  justifies 
prayer,  showing  it  is  not  a  form  but  a  force  and  by 
allowing  ourselves  to  get  away  from  the  form  we 
weaken  our  faith.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  parable 
might  go  that  of  the  Importunate  Widow,  for  it,  too, 
shows  the  value  of  persistent  prayer. 

Hubbard    calls    The    Rich    Husbandman  "God's 
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Fool"  his  essential  features, — "He  layeth  up  treasure 
for  himself,  and  is  not  rich  toward  God." 

The  tree  in  the  Fruitless  Fig-tree  is  understood  by 
many  to  represent  the  people  of  Israel,  who  for  many 
years  had  been  fruitless.  We  would  rather  believe 
that  Jesus  knew  that  the  supreme  sinner  is  the  use- 
less man,  the  fruitless  soul  whose  uselessness  is 
necessarily  cut  off  by  the  law  of  inaction.  However, 
we  know  there  is  no  inexorable  law,  but  always  a 
recuperative  force,  a  mitigating  grace. 

In  Luke  xiv  is  the  parable  of  the  great  dinner,  or 
the  parable  of  excuses.  Not  only  the  Jews  failed  to 
attend  when  invited,  but  all  humanity,  which  is  al- 
ways saying,  "I  pray  thee,  have  me  excused." 

The  three  parables  of  lost  things, — the  lost  sheep, 
the  lost  coin  and  the  prodigal  son  are  all  so  familiar 
they  scarcely  need  interpreting.  In  the  story  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  we  realize  the  wonderful  love  of  the 
father;  but  what  lesson  may  we  learn  from  the 
brother  who  stayed  at  home  and  did  his  duty?  Not 
duty  alone  but  a  loving  spirit  in  the  things  we  do  is 
acceptable. 

The  central  text  in  the  story  of  the  Dishonest 
Steward,  "Men  of  the  world  are  shrewder  in  dealing 
with  their  fellow  men  than  men  of  light,"  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  the  experience  of  certain  Christian  busi- 
ness men  in  the  West,  who  felt  they  were  not  getting 
adequate  return  for  the  money  they  were  spending  in 
advertising  the  church.  The  two  requisites  for  suc- 
cessful advertising  are,  right  advertising  and  being- 
able  to  "deliver  the  goods."  Representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent denominations  made  a  survey  of  the  churches 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  finally  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  were  not  meeting  the  second  require- 
ment.   The  churches  were  not  "delivering  the  goods." 

The  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  is  the  only  one 
in  which  Jesus  gives  the  names  of  persons.  The  rich 
man  has  been  sometimes  understood  to  be  the  high 
priest,^  the  beggar,  Jesus.  Verse  26  will  give  us  a 
text,  "Between  us  and  you  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed" 
in  which  a  whole  sermon  is  disclosed. 

The  next  parable,  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican, 
furnishes  our  text  and  might  be  summed  up  in  the 
verse : 

Two  went  to  pray :  Oh  !  rather  say. 
One  went  to  brag;  th'  other  to  pray. 
One  stands  up  close  and  treads  on  high. 
Where  the  other  dares  not  send  his  eye. 
One  nearer  to  God's  altar  trod, 
•  Th'  other  to  the  altar's  God. 

We  all  recognize  the  universal  application  of  these 
parables  and  will  not  be  misled  into  believing  that 
Jesus  had  the  Jews  only  in  mind. 

(1)  What  teaching  concerning  the  parables  led  Hosea 
-Ballon  to  study  them  specially? 

(2)  Name  four  great  parables. 

(3)  What  thought  is  generally  missed  in  the  Prodigal 
bon  ?  " 


The  Buddha  Anniversary 

The  Baisakhi  Puniima  day,  sacred  to  the  memory 
ef  Buddha,  was  celebrated  by  Buddhists  all  the  world 
over  on  the  28th  May  last.  But  what  does  this  day 
mean  to  India— India  in  whose  lap  plaved  the  child 
Gautama,  India  who  watched  with  wonder  the  inex- 
plicable sorrows  of  her  prince,  the  mother  who  en- 


joyed—how scantily  alas !— the  smiles  of  her  sage  son  ! 
What  does  this  day  mean  to  India !  This  day  of  birth 
and  Nirvana!  Shall  India  ever  know  what  it  means 
to  her?  Not  before  she  turns  her  eyes  towards  the 
same  majestic  figure,  the  same  loving  heart,  as  walked 
in  flesh  and  blood  on  her  soil  more"  than  2,500  years 
ago.  Is  India  going  to  be  one?  Not  before  the  I'.an- 
ished  Prince  comes  and  finds  a  place  in  his  heart.  True 
it  is  what  the  Jagajjyoti  says: 

"If  you  would  be  glorified  with  the  past  greatness 
of  India,  if  you  would  be  established  in  a  genuine  na- 
tional life,  if  you  would  do  good  to  all,  do  close  your 
eyes  and  meditate  to-day  on  the  godly  life  of  the 
Blessed  Buddha.  Study  him  in  the  precious  truths 
that  lie  scattered  in  the  Buddhist  lore  and  enter  into 
a  deeper  fellowship— then  and  then  only  will  you  find 
yourself  in  harmony  with  all  worlds — with  life  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  and  with  the  gods  of  heaven." 

It  is  a  source  of  supreme  gratification  to  find  the 
Subodh  Patrika  of  Bombay  becoming  more  virile  and 
at  the  same  time  more  appealing  in  its  tone.  We  cart- 
liot  but  feel  ourselves  one  with  our  contemporary  in 
the  following  appealing  sentiments  which  occur  in  the 
course  of  an  article  on  Sadhana  : 

^"The  Brahmo  Samaj  can  live  only  by  the  life  of  God, 
cf  Brahma,  and  the  more  of  such  divine  life  is  in  it,' 
the  more  the  Brahmo  Samaj  will  be  efficient  in  doing 
her  duty  to  the  country.    The  Brahmo  Samaj  was  the 
first  all-India  institution  established  in  the  country 
under  the  name  of  the  Bharat-Varshiya  Brahmo  Sa- 
maj, it  has  spread  all  over  the  country  and  inspired 
some  of  the  best  men  thereof  and  should  still  be  the 
chief  religious  all-India  institution  of  the  land.  Wy 
do  believe  that  it  has  the  potentiality  to  do  ail  this 
i-nd  we  hope  that  under  Providence  it  will  do  all  this 
ill  course  of  time.    But  this  requires  Sadhana  on  the 
part  of  each  and  every  member  of  the  Samaj  who  must 
make  the  cultivation  of  his  spirit  the  first  and  the 
main  object  of  his  life.    It  requires  Sadhana.  individ- 
ual and  collective,  personal  and  Samaj ic.    This  is  the 
destiny  of  every  Brahmo  mission  of  every  believer  in 
(iod  and  when  this  mission  is  fulfilled  in  the  life  of 
even  a  few  members  of  the  Samaj,  the  Samaj  will  be  a 
veritable  power  in  the  land.    For  this  reason,  we  urge 
upon  all  the  members  of  the  Prathana  Samaj  the  su- 
pi-eme  necessity  of  having  Sadhana  for  themselves, 
families  and  friends."— From  The  Nezv  Dispensation 
Calcutta  (Tune  3,  1915) 


There  is  no  such  company  so  tonic  and  wholesome, 
so  courageous  and  cheerful,  as  the  inner  self,  when 
once  you  have  learned  to  discover  its  society.  Who 
has  never  learned  to  go  apart  with  himself  and  be 
one  with  his  best  self,  at  least  for  a  little  while?  Then 
}ou  rise  to  the  highest  range  of  your  being;  you  are 
free,  fearless,  gentle,  social,  magnanimous.    Have  you 
never  learned  in  any  respect  how  happy  Jesus  was, 
though  alone,  while  all  the  raging  city  was  against 
him  ?    He  was  alone  and  yet  not  alone,  for  he  was 
with  God,  and  the  voice  of  God  spoke,  comforting 
him,  assuring  him  that  he  was  right.   Every  one,  every 
child,  has  this  best  self.    God  forbid  that  we  should 
not  hold  converse  with  it.    When  we  are  with  our 
best  self  we  are  with  God.    The  man  who  finds  his  • 
own  best  self  has  found  religion  and  God.—Charles 
F.  Dole. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion. 


A  MODERN  PRISON. 


The  Philanthropic  Committee  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  has  issued 
an  interesting  circular  entitled,  "A  Mod- 
ern Prison,"  with  illustrations,  showing 
the  progress  of  humane  thought  in  this 
direction. 

Speaking  first  of  the  old-time  prison, 
the  circular  says : 

"When  we  speak  of  a  prison,  the 
only  thought  in  our  mind  is  of  a  safe 
place  for  the  incarceration  of  a  mem- 
ijer  of  society,  wdiom  society  declares 
to  have  violated  one  or  more  of  its 
laws.  For  this  offense  he  must  be  pun- 
ished. For  the  protection  of  society 
he  must,  for  a  period,  be  deprived  of 
his  liberty.  Early  types  of  prisons  were 
dungeons  or  caves,  and,  to  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  the  first  and 
only  consideration  in  the  construction 
of  prisons  was  the  prevention  of  es- 
cape. The  general  type  of  prisons  in 
the  United  States  has  been  what  is 
known  as  the  Outside  Corridor  prison, 
being  a  block  of  steel  cells,  back  to 
back,  with  a  surrounding  corridor,  win- 
dows (often  small,  letting  in  but  little 
light  or  air),  in  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing, with  a  high  wall  enclosing  the 
grounds,  which  are  generally  of  restrict- 
ed areas. 

"awakening  intelligence 

"Following  the  success  of  reformatory 
m.ethods  in  the  treatment  of  juveniles 
and  youth  under  thirty  years  of  age, 
it  has  dawned  upon  the  public  mind 
that  it  is  possible,  by  similar  methods, 
to  offer  a  ray  of  hope  to  the  adult  pris- 
oner. Throughout  the  country,  during 
the  last  five  years,  there  has  spread  a 
wave  of  prison  reform,  a  conviction  that 
the  most  reasonable  method  for  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  is  by  an  appeal 
to  that  sense  of  manhood  and  honor 
which  may  be  found  in  the  most  hard- 
ened. State  after  state  is  Iniilding,  or 
is  about  to  build,  a  farm  industrial 
prison.  At  Guelph,  Ontario,  under  the 
direction  of  Warden  J.  T.  Gilmore,  a 
farm  has  been  established,  and  a  prison 
liuilt,  entirely  by  prison  labor,  that  is 
flii  improvement  on  any  in  the  United 
States.    Instead  of  having  steel  cages 


with  an  outside  corridor,  the  cells  are 
on  the  outside  and  the  light  and  air 
come  directly  into  them. 

"great  meadows 

"In  this  country  the  most  marked  im- 
provement has  been  at  the  Great  Mea- 
dows Prison,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
In  1906,  the  state  decided  to  build  two 
new  prisons,  one  at  Wingate,  to  super- 
sede Sing  Sing,  the  other  at  Comstock, 
Washington  County,  where  a  farm  of 
1,000  acres,  known  as  Great  Meadows, 
was  purchased,  and  the  erection  of  a 
prison  nf  the  traditional  type,  containing 
1,200  cells,  started;  but  the  windows  in 
the  outer  walls  of  the  building  were  a 
great  improvement,  being  wide  and 
reaching  from  the  ground  to  the  roof, 
so  that  the  cells  were  comparatively 
light.  One  wing  with  600  cells  has  been 
finished  and  the  other  is  nearing  com- 
pletion. The  only  other  building  is  a 
small  one,  used  for  administration  pur- 
poses and  separated  from  the  prison  by 
a  yard  which  is  enclosed  in  a  stockade. 
Tliere  a,re  no  walls  around  the  grounds, 
and,  ii  the  present  warden  has  his  way, 
tliere  will  be  none. 

"A  new  type  of  warden 

"Warden  William  J.  Homer  is  a  man 
who  embodies  in  a  remarkable  deeree 
the  principle  of  brotherly  love.  He  has 
developed  an  honor  system  and  a  de- 
gree of  trustworthiness  in  the  600  con- 
vict prisoners  that  amazes  the  old-time 
prison  ofiicials.  Over  these  thousand 
acres  will  be  found  men  at  work,  gen- 
erally without  any  guards,  in  all  kinds 
of  agricultural  employment.  Over  the 
mountains  we  will  find  the  sheep  range, 
the  shepherd  being  a  convict;  back  of 
the  mountain,  out  of  sight  of  the  prison 
or  any  guards,  we  will  find  a  gang  with 
axes  cutting  wood;  again  we 'see  a  state 
nursery,  where  the  prisoners  have  plant- 
ed hundreds  of  thousands  of  little  pines 
for  the  State  Reforesting  Commission ; 
we  see  men  busy  in  the  fields,  in  the 
ditches,  in  the  garden,  in  the  quarries, 
at  the  stone  crusher,  attending  to  the 
stock,  the  horses,  cows  and  poultry. 

This  prison  is  in  a  sparsely  settled 
mountainous  section,  with  no  walls,  sub- 
stantially no  guards,  the  only  restraint 
being  the  trust  of  the  warden  in  the 
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prisoners  and  their  confidence  in  him ; 
and  in  the  five  years  there  have  been 
only  three  escapes.  If  Great  Meadows 
Prison  is  not  an  ideal  prison  in  its  con- 
struction, it  certainly  marks  an  epoch 
in  prison  management,  and  gives  prom- 
ise that  the  day  is  dawning  when  only 
men  of  tiie  standing  and  character  of 
Wardens  Homer  and  Osborne  will  have 
the  administration  of  prisons,  and  hu- 
mane, sane  and  normal  methods  will  be 
adopted."  —  Friends'  Intelligencer  and 
J  ournal. 


THE  FARM  HAND  THAT  NEVER 
OVERSLEPT 


In  the  June  issue  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, the  national  farm  paper  published 
at  Springfield,  Ohio,  a  contributor  writes 
a  highly  interesting  article  entitled, 
"Farming  by  Electricity,"  showing  how 
many  farmers  are  using  electricity  with 
economy.  In  the  following  extract  taken 
from  the  article  appear  many  interesting, 
facts  about  the  subject: 

"The  American  farmer  is  hiring  a 
new  fai"m  hand — one  who  never  over- 
sleeps in  the  morning,  who  never  bor- 
rows the  best  buggy  to  take  his  girl 
riding  in,  who  never  grumbles  at  the 
food  nor  eats  the  boss  out  of  house  and 
home. 

"This  new  farm  hand  is  the  electric 
motor. 

"That  the  farmer  is  hiring  this  new 
hand  in  large  numbers  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  one  power  company  in  Cali- 
fornia has  7,000  farmers  on  its  lines, 
another  4,000 ;  while  in  Colorado,  Kan- 
sas, Washington,  Oregon  and  Utah 
thousands  of  farmers  are  patrons  of 
the  electric  companies.  In  the  Central 
States — especially  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  In- 
diana, Wisconsin  and  Minnesota — the 
farmer  has  become  a  large  user  of  elec- 
tricity for  both  light  and  power. 

"What  has  brought  this  about  in  this 
way  ? 

"First,  the  steady  increase  in  farm 
wages,  estimated  at  thirty-five  per  cent 
in  the  last  twenty  years. 

"Second,  the  discovery  that  one-third 
of  our  immense  grain  and  hay  crops  is 
used  as  feed  for  horses,  who  must  eat 
365  days  a  year,  and  who  work  only 
three  hours  a  day  on  the  average. 

"Third,  the  fact  that  while  within 
the  last  twenty  years  farm  wages  have 
increased  35  per  cent  and  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  30  per  cent,  the 
cost  of  electricity  has  decreased  88  per 
cent. 

"Fourth,  the  discovery  that  there  are 
no  less  than  125  different  farm  opera- 
tions in  which  electricity  can  be  used." 


RUSSIA'S  GREATEST  COMIC 
MASTERPIECE 


Not  Tolstoy's  "War  and  Peace."  not 
Turgenev's  "Virgin  Soil,"  not  Dostoev- 
sky's  "The  Brothers  Karamazov,"  may 
be  named  as  the  most  characteristically 
national  among  all  the  great  classic  Rus- 
sian novels.  This  place  of  honor  must 
be  given  to  Gogol's  great  comic  master- 
piece, "Dead  Souls,"  according  to  Ste- 
phen Graham,  in  his  introduction  to  a 
translation  of  the  novel  which  has  just 
been  republished  in  London  by  Fisher 
Unwin.    Although  this  translation  orig- 
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inally  appeared  in  1893,  Nikolai  Gogol 
has  remained  little  more  than  a  name  in 
the  English-speaking  countries.  "Dead 
Souls"  is  probably  the  most  popular  of 
all  novels  in  Russia,  despite  the  fact 
that  Gogol  is  not  a  modern  in  the  sense 
of  the  great  trio,  Turgenev,  Tolstoy  and 
Dostoevsky.  But  of  "Dead  Souls" 
Maurice  Baring  wrote  that  it  "makes 
boys  laugh,  young  men  weep,  and  old 
men  think."  It  is  even  more  national 
in  a  Russian  sense  than  "The  Pickwick 
Papers"  are  in  an  English  sense.  The 
London  Times  publishes  a  warm  appre- 
ciation of  this  masterpiece.  We  quote 
it  in  part : 

"  'Dead  Souls'  achieves  its  undying 
popularity  through  the  ihtense  absorp- 
tion of  Russians  in  their  own  psychol- 
ogy. To  them  it  is  divine  satire — that 
is  to  say,  a  satire  that  probes  without 
stinging.  A  rare  achievement,  Russian 
of  the  Russians,  and  smelling  deep  of 
the  native  soil.  And  how  acute  it  is ! 
Gogol  knew  his  countrymen. 

"'Dead  Souls'  is  the  finest  of  Gogol's 
few  productions.  It  is  as  simple  as  a 
folk-tale.  Anyone  can  read  it  and  enjoy 
it.  It  does  not  deal  in  psychological 
subtleties,  or,  rather,  not  directly.  It 
unfolds  the  Russian  heart  through  ac- 
tion, not  through  e.xplanation.  Its  charac- 
ters are  fantastic,  ridiculous,  whimsical, 
but  somehow  their  feet  always  rest  upon 
earth." — Current  Opinion. 
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pj  AS  the  whole  world  gone  stark  mad  over  a  very  foolish  and  trivial 
question?    Are  swords  ratthng,  cannon  rumbling,  mailed  armoui* 
glistening  just  because  Russia  wanted  to  show  her  love  for  the  little 
brother — Servia  ? 

Tear  aside  the  curtain  of  Europe's  politics  and  see 
the  grim  and  sinister  game  of  chess  that  is  being  played. 
See  upon  what  a  slim,  yet  desperate,  excuse  the  sacred 
lives  of  millions  may  be  sacrificed.    Read  the  hiftory 
of  the  past  one  hundred  years,  as  written  by  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  learn 
the  naked,  shameful  truth.    Just  to  get  you  started  as  a 
Review  of  Reviews  subscriber,  we  make  you  this  extra- 
ordinary offer.    We  will  give  to  you 


FREE! 


Duruy's  History  of  the  World 

Four  splendid  cloth  volumes,  full  of 
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ONLY  CONDENSED  classic  world  history— of  which  ow 
I    2,000,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  France  alone — just  what  has 
!    taken  place  in  the  inner  councils  of  Europe  during  the  past  one 
f  hundred  years.    Read  in  these  entrancing  pages  how  Russia 
has  for  years  craftily  been  trying  to  escape  from  her  darkness — 
to  get  a  year-round  open  port,  with  its  economic  freedom. 

Read  how  Germany  and  Austria,  fearful  of  the  monster's 
latent  strength,  have  been  trying  to  checkmate  her  and  how  / 
they  have  pinned  all  in  this  last,  supreme  stake.  / 

The  Lesson  of  tlie  Past 

'  I  "HIS  master  of  the  pen  sbowa  you  tLe  tlory  that  was  Greece's 

and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rotne's.     He  guides  you  through  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  picturesque  old  days  of  feudalism  and  the  crusades  ;  i 
through  the  Renaissance  up  to  contemporaneous  history,  which  Prof.   /  Review 
Grosvenor  completes  in  brilliant  manner.    In  the  story  of  the  past    /  of 
lie  the  secrects  of  today.    And  you  will  understand  them  better  When    /  Reviews, 
you  get  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  a  yeai — for  the  Review  of  Re-  /     SMrrint  PL, 
views  will  give  you  a  sane  interpretation  of  the  eventsthat  are  taking    M         New  Terk; 
place  with  such  rapidity.    It  is  not  enough  to  read  the  daily  news    f   Send  me.  on  ap^ 
reports.  Yourabilitytocomprehend  conditions,  and  to  discuss  them    ^  provaU  charges  paid 

by  you,  Duruy's  His- 
tory of  the  World  in  4 
volumes  bound  in  cloth. 
lIso  enter  my  name  for 
the  Review  of  Reviews  for 
one   year.    If    I    keep  the 
books.  1  will  remit  in  10  days 
25  cents  for  shipping   and  21 
per  month  for  three  months  for 
the  magazine  and  retain  the  His- 
tory of  the  World  without  charge. 
Otherwise  I  will,  within  10  days,  re- 
return  the  books  at  your  cxpenie. 


rationally  depends  on  a  true  interpretation  of  the  meaning  and  the 

reason  why'*  of  events.    In  your  mind  you  must  bring  order 
out  of  chaos — and  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  do  it  for  you. 
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to  pay  for  the  Review  of  Reviews.   If  the  books 
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Gratitude 


"  Do  you  give  thanks  for  this  ? —  or  that  ?  "    No,  God 
be  thanked 

I  am  not  grateful 
In  that  cold  calculating  way,  with  blessings  ranked 
As  one,  two,  three,  and  four, — that  would  be  hateful. 

I  only  know  that  every  day  brings  good  above 

My  poor  deserving ; 
I  only  feel  that  in  the  road  of  Life  true  Love 
Is  leading  me  along  and  never  swerving. 

Whatever  gifts  and  mercies  to  my  lot  may  fall, 

I  would  not  measure 
As  with  a  certain  price  in  praise,  or  great  or  small ; 
But  take  and  use  them  all  with  simple  pleasure. 

For  when  we  gladly  eat  our  daily  bread  we  bless 

The  hand  that  feeds  us  ; 
And  when  we  tread  the  road  of  Life  in  cheerfulness, 
Our  very  heart-beats  praise  the  Love  that  leads  us. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke 
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INSPIRATION 


I 


It  was  just  a  little  dream 

Fluttering  by  on  golden  wings. 
But  my  spirit  caught  the  gleam 
'       And  it  sings! 


H.  C.  B. 


this  lectureship  are  to  support  lectures  to  be  given 
from  time  to  time  "by  persons  of  eminent  scholar- 
ship or  other  special  qualifications,  on  religious,  Bib- 
lical, moral,  sociological  or  vital  subjects,  and  to  be 
delivered  preferably  in  or  in  connection  with  the 
divinity  school. 


The  Peace  Maker,  that  has  been  the  official  organ 
of  the  Universal  Peace  Union,  which  was  organized 
in  1866,  has  issued  its  last  number,  which  is  a  memo- 
rial number  for  Alfred  H.  Love  of  Philadelphia^  who 
was  president  of  the  Peace  Union  from  1866  to  1913, 
and  who  died  on  the  29th  day  of  June,  1913.  He  gave 
his  life  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  died  in  his  eighty- 
third  year.  This  last  number  contains  loving  tributes 
from  his  associates  in  the  battle  line  for  peace. 


According  to  the  Public  the  farmers  of  Washing- 
ton can  be  trusted  for  progressive  views.  In  the  face 
of  much  opposition  by  referendum  vote  they  have  en- 
dorsed proportional  representation,  commission  gov- 
ernment, conservation  of  national  resources,  and  have 
placed  themselves  on  record  as  favoring  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  taxation  whereby  personal  property 
and  all  improvements  would  be  exempt  from  taxation 
and  the  burden  be  borne  entirely  by  land  values. 


Mr.  Bryan,  through,  the  Commoner,  has  carried  out 
the  suggestion  of  a  southern  congressman,  that  the 
question  of  the  war  attitude  toward  Germany  or  Mex- 
ico be  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote  of  the  people 
with  the  understanding  "that  those  who  voted  for 
war  would  enlist  first  and  those  who  voted  against 
war  would  not  be  expected  to  enlist  until  after  the 
others  had  been  enrolled."  Of  the  two  hundred  and 
three  voters  registered,  they  all  voted  against  war; 
no  one  in  favor  it.  If  the  war  agitators  were  the  first 
to  enlist,  and  if  those  responsible  for  wars  were  mar- 
shalled on  the  firing  lines,  much  of  the  belligerency 
in  national  and  international  politics  would  be  abated. 


The  Nathaniel  Colver  Lectureship  recently  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  L.  Rosenberger  of  the 
old  University  of  Chicago,  is  named  after  a  noted  and 
beloved  Baptist  divine,  who  aided  in  the  formation 
of  the  divinity  school  which  is  now  known  as  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  university.    The  proceeds  of 


We  have  before  us  some  fascinating  pictures  of  a 
Picnic  Pageant  held  way  out  on  Puget  Sound  by  the 
public  schools  of  Rosedale,  Washington,  under  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  faithful  Unity  readers,  Mrs. 
Anna  Stanton  Lay.  Fifty  young  children  in  costume 
performed  in  the  open  air,  carried  the  White  Bor- 
dered Banner  and  sang  the  stanza  thereto  published 
in  Unity.  A  procession  of  smaller  children  marched 
by  each  bearing  the  flag  of  a  different  country,  sing- 
ing as  they  went: 

"Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  dawning 
Of  a  bright  and  glorious  day. 
When  the  war  god's  reign  of  anguish 
Shall  fore'er  have  passed  away; 
When  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  beauty 
O'er  the  nations  shall  hold  sway, 
For  Truth  the  day  must  gain." 

The  peace  we  wait  for  and  pray  for  is  a  long,  long 

way  ofif,  but  the  distance  can  be  shortened  by  beginning 

right  now  with  the  school  children.    For  the  voters 

who  are  to  make  the  legislators  who  are  to  disarm 

our  own  and  other  nations  are  now  in  knickerbockers 

and  short  skirts.    Let  us  all  get  busy  on  right  lines  and 

do  the  work  that  will  tell  farther  on. 


This  child  of  humanity,  this  interpreter  of  liter- 
ature from  the  standpoint  of  universal  sympathy  may 
have  been  long  since  ofifered  as  food  for  cannon  and 
his  bones  may  be  enriching  the  soil  which  his  mind 
would  have  so  ennobled. 

This  little  handbook  ofifers  a  convenient  guide  to 
students  in  American  literature.  The  present  writer 
has  found  it  to  his  hand  in  conducting  his  summer 
classes  in  poetry.  But  beyond  this  service  of  con- 
venience it  lies  upon  our  table  as  an  eloquent  though 
silent  messenger  from  beyond  the  battle  lines,  con- 
fessing the  Brotherhood  of  Man  as  revealed  through 
the  universal  language  of  literature. 

"Say  what  you  will,  gentlemen,"  said  the  late  la- 
mented William  T.  Stead  at  the  first  Hague  Confer- 
ence, "the  real  peace  congress  is  now  in  session  at 
Antwerp,  where  the  Esperantists  are  in  session."  You 
were  right,  dear  Mr.  Stead.    Universal  language  as 
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expressed  in  literature  is  the  world  bond  of  union. 
Spelling  may  dififer,  pronunciation  may  seem  strange, 
but  the  message  of  literature  is  universal  and  is  un- 
derstandable in  all  lands  when  forcefully  spoken  in 
any  tongue. 


Professor  A.  C.  McLaughlin  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  delivered  an  address  on  Memorial  Day  at 
which  the  university  celebrated  the  Fifty  Years  After 
the  War  Anniversary.  His  subject  was  "The  Mean- 
ing of  the  Civil  War,''  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  quiet 
absorption  of  an  army  of  a  millon  conquering  men 
back  into  the  great  body  of  the  nation.    He  said : 

I  often  think  of  Sherman's  army  tramping  along  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  after  the  war,  fifty  years  ago  last  Monday — 
65,000  rugged  men  and  sturdy  hoys,  who  had  marched,  a 
conquering  host,  through  league  after  league  of  an  enemy's 
country,  who  had  swept  everything  before  them  and  won 
victory  after  victory,  who  were  toughened  like  rawhide  whip- 
cords by  the  daily  march  and  nightly  bivouac  on  the  field ; 
and  who  at  a  word,  disbanded,  some  of  them  to  go  back 
to  school  and  college,  some  of  them  to  the  shops  and  farms 
and  countinghouses,  all  of  them  to  be  greeted  in  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  simple  homes  scattered  here  and  there  all 
over  this  northern  country.  Almost  in  a  moment  there  was 
no  army.  No  wonder  that  Goldwin  Smith  exclaimed,  "Your 
magnanimous  and  wise  disarmament  (the  most  truly  mag- 
nanimous and  the  wisest  thing  in  history)  !"  Can  we  not 
say  then  that  the  greatest  victory  of  the  War  was  peace? 


Professor  Charles  R.  Mann  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  been  given  a  leave  of  absence  for  one 
year  that  he  may  complete  a  job  imdertaken  for  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing.— The  Classics  Building  was  dedicated  at  the  re- 
cent convocation,  Dr.  Paul  Shorey,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Greek,  delivering  the  address  on  "Our 
Ivy  Tower." — The  cornerstone  ceremonies  of  *the  Ida 
Noyes  Hall  were  also  held  in  connection  with  the 
recent  Commencement  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Marion  Talbot,  dean  of  women,  delivering  the  ad- 
dress, in  which  address,  alluding  to  "The  Annex" 
provision  of  Harvard  College,  she  said: 

The  back-door  stage  of  the  education  of  woman  has  passed, 
and  this  great  University  which  from  the  first  has  offered 
its  advantages  freely  to  women  and  recognize  them  jointly 
with  men  in  every  relation  except  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
now  publicly  proclaims  that  its  women  enter  by  the  front 
door. 

The  building  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  La  Verne  Noyes 

as  a  memorial  to  his  wife,  a  woman  much  beloved  in 

Chicago.    Her  magnetic  presence  is  missed  and  her 

memory  is  revered.    To  those  who  knew  her  Dean 

Talbot's  closing  words  seem  peculiarly  fitting : 

And  of  Ida  Noyes  what  shall  I  say?  I  counted  her  among 
my  friends.  I  knew  from  personal  experience  of  her  kindly 
presence  and  thoughtful  act.  This  building  is  a  memorial  to 
her.  I  speak  not  only  for  myself  but  for  all  the  women 
of  the  University  when  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Noyes,  and  you, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  cornerstone  means  a  mighty  impulse 
toward  the  trwly  great  things  of  life.    Here  self-discovery 


and  self-control  will  lead  to  social  co-operation  and  mutual 
understanding.  The  weak  will  learn  from  the  strong  and 
the  strong  will  learn  from  the  weak.  Tolerance,  sympathy, 
kindness,  the  generous  word  and  the  helpful  act,  all  typical 
of  the  woman  we  commemorate,  will  be  the  contribution 
of  the  women  who  go  forth  from  Ida  Noyes  Hall  to  take 
part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  new  civilization  which  is  to 
come. 


The  American  Unitarian  Association  at  its  last 
meeting  appointed  a  commission  of  ten  members  to 
revise  their  tract  list,  eliminating  those  no  longer 
serviceable,  and  to  suggest  to  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee suitable  subjects  for  further  treatment.  We 
think  it  a  significant  sign  of  the  times  that  four  out 
of  the  ten  members  of  this  committee  are  women ; 
one  of  them  from  the  West,  one  from  Cambridge, 
one  from  Boston  and  one  from  Worcester.  Among 
the  men  appointed,  one  was  from  Georgia,  another 
from  Pennsylvania,  one  from  North  Carolina,  one 
from  Montana  and  one  from  West  Virginia.  This 
commission  is  to  report  in  September.  The  result 
will  be  looked  forward  to  with  interest  by  those  who 
are  conversant  with  Unitarian  literature  and  its 
growth. 

We  rejoice  in  the  btigle  call  of  John  Haines  Holmes 
sounded  at  the  Free  Religious  Association  meeting 
of  May  last  and  published  in  the  Christian  Register 
July  15th.  The  subject  is  "Resistance  and  Non-Re- 
sistance." We  share  his  feeling  when  he  says : 
"Nothing  makes  me  so  sick,  as  I  look  at  the  present 
situation,  as  to  see  the  condition  into  which  our  or- 
ganized peace  movement  has  degenerated  at  the  pres- 
ent moment." 

Now,  to  my  mind,  just  as  long  as  we  are  opposed  to  war 
in  general  and  in  favor  of  war  in  particular  the  old  wars 
are  going  to  continue  and  the  new  kinds  of  war  are  going 
to  be  pushed  farther  and  farther  back.  Civilization  will  go, 
and  barbarism  will  permanently  come.  Therefore  I  plead 
with  you  that  you  join  in  this  new  war  against  the  old  war, 
the  uncompromising  allegiance  to  peace  itself  without  con- 
dition, without  qualification,  without  compromise,  without 
exception — that  peace  which  can  alone  bless  mankind  and 
bring  in  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth. 

We  commend  the  whole  address  to  those  who  have 
their  sneer  at  the  "peace-at-any-price  men."  Are  the 
great  peace-makers  of  the  world,  with  Buddha  and 
Jesus  at  their  head,  to  be  disposed  of  by  sneers?  Is 
it  not  virtue  at  any  price?  Love  at  any  price?  Justice 
at  any  price?  If  to  murder  is  to  sin,  if  to  hate  is  a 
crime,  and  if  to  commit  the  greatest  injustice  possible, 
the  taking  of  innocent  life  for  the  sins  of  others,  is 
atrocious,  then  to  stand  for  peace  at  any  price,  even 
to  the  giving  of  non-resistant  life  is  the  crowning  tri- 
umph of  the  spirit,  is  Gethsemane  ethics,  is  Christly 
morals.  They  have  but  learned  the  "a-b,  abs"  of  the 
peace  gospel  who  simply  want  peace  until  life  of  the 
individual,  or  of  notion  if  need  be,  is  asked  for  in 
the  interest  of  the  higher  life. 
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A  Guide-Book  Through  American 
Literature 

Something  so  complex,  so  full  of  by-paths  and  wide 
issues,  with  such  extensive  areas  of  new  material  un- 
mapped, territories  unsurveyed  even,  makes  some 
kind  of  a  guide  book  absolutely  necessary  to  the  no- 
vitiate and  very  helpful  even  to  the  expert.  It  does 
not  matter  much  what  the  method  of  travel  may  be, 
but  there  should  be  method.  It  does  not  matter  much 
which  route  is  taken,  but  there  should  be  a  route. 
There  are  as  many  ways  of  studying  literature  as 
Kipling  conceived  ways  of  "constructing  tribal  lays," 
and  "every  one  of  them  is  right!"  A  little  handbook 
on  American  literature  from  the  press  of  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  by  Leon  Kellner,  translated  from  the 
German  by  Julia  Franklin,  with  a  preface  by  Gustav 
Pollak,  is  a  startling  surprise.  That  this  man,  Jew- 
born,  raised  and  nurtured  in  a  far-of¥  corner  of  Aus- 
tria, for  several  years  now  a  professor  of  the  to  us 
remote  University  of  Czernowitz — wherever  that  may 
be — could  come  into  such  sympathetic  touch  and  ap- 
preciative intimacy  with  the  "Yankee"  output  is  a  very 
great  surprise.  With  the  easy  touch  of  a  native  he 
marshals  the  American  authors  into  line  with  scarcely 
a  violation  of  the  perspective  that  would  give  either 
pain  or  amusement  to  a  native.  Perhaps  his  Jewish 
birth  and  training,  schooled  to  adversity  and  oppres- 
sion, prepared  him  for  an  appreciation  of  the  Puritan 
and  enabled  him  to  interpret  the  Puritanic  view  of 
life.  But  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  his  chap- 
ters is  entitled  "The  Humorists,"  and  his  appreciation 
of  Mark  Twain  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  as 
keen  as  that  of  Whittier  and  Poe.  Still  more  of  a 
surprise  is  it  to  find  how  this  German  trained  mind 
could  enter  into  the  "Tales  of  the  Soul"  and  with 
unerring  instinct  quote  from  Uncle  Remus  and  his 
tar-baby. 

The  translator  did  wisely  perhaps  in  omitting  the 
concluding  portion  of  the  book,  which  was  an  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  varying  characteristics  of  the  States, 
and  some  mention  of  the  more  obscure  poets,  par- 
ticularly in  as  much  as  the  author  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  translator's  proof. 

Oh,  what  pathos  in  this  simple  statement  of  the 
Editor,  "The  University  of  Czernowitz,  in  the  Aus- 
trian crown  land  of  Bukowina,  where  Doctor  Kellner 
has  filled  the  chair  of  English  philology  and  literature 
since  1904,  is  closed,  the  town  itself  during  the  last 
few  months  having  been  alternately  occupied  by  the 
Russians  and  Austrians.  I  h.ave  attempted  to  learn 
the  whereabouts  of  Professor  Kellner,  but  have  so 
far  been  unsuccessful." 


Who  Was  to  Blame? 

Another  terrible  calamity  in  the  sunshine.  A  ship- 
wreck at  the  wharf,  a  Titanic  disaster  in  the  Chicago 
River  while  the  boat  was  still  moored  to  the  landing. 
Apparently  more  lives  were  lost  than  went  down  in 
the  icy  waters  of  mid-ocean  when  the  Titanic  sank 
from  the  blows  of  an  iceberg.  Maybe  twelve  hun- 
dred or  more  lives,  largely  women  and  children, 
clothed  in  holiday  attire,  bent  on  a  day  of  rest  and 
recreation,  were  borne  into  the  dirty  water  of  the 
Chicago  River  by  a  boat  that  capsized  like  an  uncer- 
tain canoe.  Of  course  the  officers  are  under  arrest. 
There  is  much  talk  of  "radical  investigation"  and 
"prompt  and  drastic  punishment." 

But  let  us  not  be  too  harsh.  Not  the  captain  nor 
the  inspectors,  not  the  architects  nor  the  pilots,  but 
zve  the  people,  we  the  careless,  impulsive,  boisterous, 
hilarious  public,  we  the  crowd  of  pleasure  seekers, 
so  bent  on  pleasure  that  we  have  become  willing  vic- 
tims to  that  other  more  malicious  "we"  that  is  bent 
on  profit.  WE  who  want  sure  returns  are  to  blame. 
"The  boat  must  earn  a  lot  of  money,"  not  simply  to 
pay  the  hands,  to  cover  the  coal  bills  and  to  secure 
a  fair  interest  on  money  invested,  but  to  gain  big 
profit  for  the  stockholders,  to  make  money  enough 
to  pay  big  salaries  for  the  manipulators  not  of  the 
ship  but  of  the  corporation,  to  make  big  money  for 
the  investors  whose  only  concern  is  profit !  profit  1 ! 
profit ! ! !  Men  who  keep  far  away  from  danger,  who 
would  not  trust  themselves  in  that  crowd  but  who 
want  "profits" — greed!  more  greed! 

The  passion  for  wealth,  the  hunger  for  money,  not 
to  clothe  the  naked  or  to  feed  the  hungry,  but  to 
embellish  palaces,  to  upholster  luxurious  homes,  to 
maintain  costly  habits  and  expensive  establishments. 
These  are  responsible  for  the  bereft .  homes,  largely 
those  of  working  men  and  women.  These  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  lives  of  those  who  threw  away  all 
prudence  in  the  prospect  of  one  golden  day  of  cheap 
fun.  It  was  the  passion  for  a  cheap  outing  on  the 
part  of  working  men  and  women  of  meager  earnings 
that  brought  on  that  horrible  catastrophe. 

Courts  should  be  lenient  with  the  parties  arrested. 
The  public  should  hesitate  to  place  the  blame  that 
rests  upon  all  of  us.  Our  sadness  should  be  shot 
through  with  humility  and  our  indignation  be  heaped 
not  upon  individuals  but  should  take  form  in  the  heart 
of  each  one  of  us.  For  we  are  all  guilty  together. 
We  all  bargained  for  this  calamity.  We  have  all  been 
sowing  the  wind,  and  the  darkened  homes  in  Chicago 
have  harvested  tjie  whirlwind. 
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THE  PULPIT 


The  Revolt  Against  War 

Of  Young  Men  Against  an  Old  Man's  Europe — of  Women  Who 
Know  the  Cost  of  Life — of  Statesmen  Who  Are  Beginning 
to  Dread  that  Miiltarism  Will  Be  Entrenched  and  Civil 
Rights  Will   Be  Broken   Down   in   Each   Country  If 
the    Settlement    of    the    War    Comes  Through 
Bloodshed  Rather  Than  Negotiation. 


An    Address  by 

Jane  Addams 

Given  at  Carnegie  Hall  Nevir  York,  Friday  Night 
July  9,  1915. 

It  is  difficult  to  formulate  your  experience  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  so  much  genuine  emotion 
and  high  patriotism  as  Europe  exhibits  at  the  present 
moment.  You  become  very  much  afraid  of  general- 
izing. The  situation  is  so  confused,  so  many  wild 
and  weird  things  are  said  about  it,  that  you  are  afraid 
to  add  one  word  that  is  not  founded  upon  absolutely 
first-hand  impressions  and  careful  experience;  be- 
cause, for  the  world,  you  would  not  add  a  bit  to  this 
already  overwhelming  confusion.  And  you  do  not 
come  back, — at  least  I  do  not,— from  these  various 
warring  countries  with  any  desire  to  let  loose  any 
more  emotion  upon  the  world.  You  feel  that  what 
is  needed  above  all  else  is  some  careful  understand- 
ing,— some  human  touch,  if  you  please,  in  this  over- 
involved  and  over-talked-of  situation  in  which  so 
much  of  the  world  finds  itself  in  dire  confusion  and 
bloodshed.  You  get  afraid  of  tall  talk;  you  do  not 
know  where  words  may  lead  the  people  to  whom  you 
are  speaking.  They  seem  to  have  acquired  such  a 
fearful  significance  and  seem  to  have  power  over  the 
very  issues  of  life  and  death  itself. 

And  so  I  should  like,  if  I  might,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, to  tell  as  simply  as  I  can,  the  experiences  which 
we  had  at  The  Hague.  Some  have  been  much  too 
kind  to  call  me  the  leader  of  that  movement,  for 
I  was  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  con- 
vened and  called  together  by  a  group  of  European 
women,  and  only  after  all  the  arrangements  were 
made  did  we  know  about  it  in  America,  and  consent 
to  go.  They  were  anxious  to  have  a  woman  from  a 
neutral  country  to  serve  as  president,  and  it  was  safer 
to  have  the  neutral  country  as  far  away  as  possible, 
and  America  was  the  furthest  away.  Therefore,  I 
think,  America  was  chosen. 

The  women  who  called  the  congress  were  sure  that, 
although  during  this  last  year  none  of  the  great  inter- 
national congresses,  in  science  and  arts  or  the  most 
abstract  subjects,  had  dared  to  meet;  they  were  quite 
sure  that  the  women  who  had  been  meeting  during 
many  years,  in  such  conventions  as  Dr.  Shaw  has 
described,  that  at  least  a  few  of  them  could  come  to- 
gether and  in  all  sobriety  and  in  all  friendliness  dis- 
cuss their  common  aims  and  the  terrible  stake  which 
they  all  had  together  in  this  war.  That  faith,  as  you 
know,  was  well  grounded,  and  for  three  days  and  a 
half  with,  much  less  friction  than  is  usual  in  the  ordi- 
nary meetings  of  men  or  women,  so  far  as  I  know 
them,  the  women  met  there  at  The  Hague  and  for- 
mulated their  series  of  resolutions.  I  will  confess 
that  the  first  day  we  were  a  little  cautious.  We  skated, 
as  it  were,  more  or  less  on  thin  ice*,  because  we  did 


not  know  how  far  we  dared  venture  in  freedom  of 
expression.  One  of  the  Dutch  committee  came  to 
me  and  whispered  almost  in  a  stage  whisper:  I  think 
you  ought  to  know  that  the  hall  is  full  of  police,  not 
only  those  supplied  by  The  Hague,  but  some  of  them 
supplied  by  the  government  itself  because  they  fear 
trouble."  We  told  them  we  should  be  happy  to  have 
the  police  there  to  listen  to  our  deliberations,  and  to 
call  upon  them  if  needed !  It  seemed  as  if  every  one 
was  nervous,  and  I  will  admit  that  there  was  an  ele- 
ment of  risk,  if  you  please,  in  asking  women  to  come; 
but  they  did  come  from  twelve  different  countries, 
in  the  midst  of  the  strain  under  which  Europe  is  now 
laboring. 

On  the  last  day  of  that  conference  it  was  suggested 
that  the  resolutions  be  carried  by  committees  to  the 
various  governments  of  Europe,  and  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Some  of  us  felt  that  the  con- 
gress had  ended  very  happily,  that  we  had  proceeded 
day  by  day  in  good  will  and  understanding,  and  that 
it  was  perhaps  unfortunate  to  venture  further.  But 
the  resolution  was  passed,  and  two  committees  set 
forth.  One  committee  to  the  north,  consisting  of  a 
woman  from  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and  a  woman 
from  the  side  of  the  Germans,  and  also  two  women 
from  the  neutral  nations,  have  visited  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  and  Russia.  We  have  had  cables 
from  them  from  time  to  time.  They  were  received 
by  the  prime  ministers  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment in  all  of  the  countries  as  well  as  by  the  ministers 
of  foreign  affairs.  They  have  been  reported  in  Italy 
and  Holland,  and  will  arrive  in  America,  we  hope, 
within  a  week  or  two.  You  cannot  tell  how  long  it 
may  take  to  cross  the  ocean  now  because  you  may 
quite  easily  be  held  up  in  the  English  channel  or  some 
other  crucial  trade  route  for  some  ten  or  twelve  days. 

The  other  committee,  consisting  of  the  vice-presi- 
dent and  president  of  the  congress,  women  from  the 
two  neutral  nations,  from  Holland  and  from  America, 
set  forth  to  visit  the  other  countries. 

We  were  received  in  each  of  the  capitals,  in  Lon- 
don, in  Berlin,  in  Budapest,  in  Rome,  in  Paris  and  in 
Havre,  where  the  Belgian  government  is  now  estab- 
lished. We  took  in  also  Switzerland  and  Holland, 
although  they  are  neutral,  and  Rome  should  be  counted 
twice  for  we  visited  the  Vatican ;  or  nine  visits  in  all. 
We  were  received  in  each  case  by  the  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  and  by  the  chancellor  or  prime  minister, 
and  in  all  of  the  countries  we  saw  members  of  Par- 
liament and  other  men  who  are  responsible  for  gov- 
ernmental policies. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  to  reach  the  mind  of  ever- 
one  in  a  huge  audience  like  this,  but  I  should  like  to 
reproduce  in  the  minds  of  some  of  you  some  of  the 
impressions  made  by  this  pilgrimage  of  ours,  if  you 
choose  to  call  it  so,  going  to  and  fro  from  one  gov- 
ernment to  another,  as  we  did  to  nine  governments 
in  the  space  of  five  weeks. 

The  first  thing  which,  was  striking  was  this,  that 
the  same  causes  and  reasons  for  the  war  were  heard 
everywhere.  Each  warring  nation  solemnly  assured 
you  it  is  fighting  under  the  impulse  of  self-defense. 
Each  of  the  warring  nations  I  assure  you  feels  it  is 
fighting  to  preserve  its  own  traditions  and  its  own 
ideals  from  those  who  would  come  in  and  disturb  and 
destroy  those  high  traditions  and  those  ideals.  And 
in  one  tongue  or  another,  or  translated  into  Eng- 
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lish,  we  heard  the  identical  phrases.  Going  as  rapidly 
as  we  did,  from  one  country  to  another,  I  almost  knew 
what  to  expect  and  what  phrases  were  coming  next, 
after  a  foreign  minister  had  begun. 

Another  thing  which  we  found  very  striking  was 
that  in  practically  all  of  the  foreign  offices,  including 
those  two  foreign  offices,  one  of  which  I  suppose  to 
be  leading  one  side  and  one  the  other  side  of  this 
conflict,  the  men  said — again  in  very  similar  phrases, 
— that  a  nation  at  war  cannot  make  negotiations  and 
that  a  nation  at  war  cannot  even  express  willingness 
to  receive  negotiations,  for  if  it  does  either,  the  enemy 
will  at  once  construe  it  as  a  symptom  of  weakness ; 
and  when  the  terms  are  made  the  side  which  first  sug- 
gested negotiations  will  suffer  as  being  construed  the 
side  that  was  weaker  and  was  suing  for  peace. 

But  they  said,  in  all  of  these  foreign  offices,  that  if 
some  other  power  presented  propositions,- — if  neutral 
people,  however  they  might  be  gotten  together,  people 
who  would  command  the  respect  of  the  foreign  offices 
to  whom  their  propositions  would  be  presented— if  a 
small  conference  were  willing  to  get  together  to  study 
the  situation  seriously  and  to  make  propositions,  one, 
two,  three — even  if  they  were  turned  down  over  and 
over  again  until  something  were  found  upon  which 
negotiations  might  commence,  there  is  none  of  the 
warring  nations  that  would  not  be  glad  to  receive  such 
service.    Now  that  came  to  us  unequivocally. 

We  presented  to  each  of  the  chancelleries  our  reso- 
lutions, but  we  talked  for  the  most  part  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  substituting  negotiations  for  military  proc- 
esses. Now,  it  is  very  easy  for  a  minister  to  say: 
"This  country  will  never  receive  negotiations ;  we  are 
going  to  drive  the  enemy  out  inch  by  inch,"  but  it  is 
pretty  hard  for  him  to  say  it  to  one  or  two  or  three 
or  four  women  who  are  sitting  there  and  asking:  "If 
a  proposition  were  presented  to  you,  which  seemed 
to  you  feasible, — if  something  were  presented  to  you 
which  might  mean  the  beginning  of  further  negotia- 
tions between  yourselves  and  your  enemies,  would 
you  decline  such  a  proposition?  Would  you  feel  jus- 
tified to  go  on  sacrificing  the  young  men  of  your 
country  in  order  to  obtain  through  bloodshed  what 
might  be  obtained  through  negotiations, — the  very 
thing  for  which  your  foreign  office  was  estabhshed?" 
No  minister,  of  course,  is  willing  to  say  that  he  would. 
No  minister  would  be  willing,  of  course,  to  commit 
himself  for  a  moment  to  such  a  policy.  That  we 
found  everywhere. 

There  was  another  thing  which  was  impressed  upon 
us  all  of  the  time,  and  in  all  of  the  countries  which 
we  visited.  Although  each  is  tremendously  united  at 
the  present  moment,  although  there  is  no  break  that 
can  be  seen  or  heard  anywhere  on  the  part  of  the 
people  fighting  together— that  they  wish  the  war  to 
cease  or  that  they  are  going  to  divide  into  parties, 
one  party  to  oppose  the  other — while  they  are  thus 
united  in  this  tremendous  national  consciousness, 
there  was  manifested  in  every  country  two  general 
lines  of  approach.  One  finds  expression  in  the  mili- 
tary party  which  believes  that  the  matter  can  be  set- 
tled only  upon  a  military  basis;  the  other,  a  civil 
party,  which  very  much  deprecates  the  exaltation  of 
militarism,  which  says  that  the  longer  the  war  runs 
on,  the  more  the  military  parties  are  being  established 
as  censors  of  the  press  and  in  all  sorts  of  other  places 
which  they  ordinarily  do  not  occupy;  that  the  longer 


the  war  goes  on  the  more  the  military  power  is  break- 
ing down  all  of  the  safeguards  of  civil  life  and  of 
civil  government,  and  that  consequently  the  harder 
will  it  be  for  civil  life  and  for  the  rights  of  civil  life 
to  re-establish  themselves  over  the  rights  and  power 
of  the  military.  The  more  desperately  they  cling  to 
their  army,  the  more  absolute  is  the  power  and  the 
glory  of  that  army.  The  people  who  represent  the 
civil  view  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  this  patriotic  fer- 
vor, in  the  midst  of  this  devotion  to  the  army,  see 
that  and  long  for  some  other  form  of  settlement, — 
for  some  other  form  of  approach  to  this  terrible,  con- 
fused situation, — long  for  it  one  month  more  than 
they  did  the  month  before. 

As  you  go  from  one  country  to  another,  you  can 
only  say  for  yourself  and  say  it  to  the  citizens  as  you 
have  opportunity,  that  if  this  war  is  ever  to  be  settled 
through  negotiations, — and  sometime  it  must  be, 
heaven  knows  when, — but  sometime  men  must  stop 
fighting  and  return  to  their  normal  existence — you 
say  to  these  men :  "Why  not  begin  now  before  the 
military  becomes  even  further  entrenched?  Why  not 
begin  now  when  you  still  have  enough  power  to'  hold 
them  to  their  own  statements,  to  hold  them  to  their 
own  purposes,  and  not  allow  them  to  rule  and  con- 
trol the  absolute  destinies  of  the  nation?" 

Now,  I  am  quite  aware  that  in  every  country  we 
met,  broadly  speaking,  the  civil  people  and  not  the 
military  people.  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  was  natural 
for  us  to  see  the  pacifists,  if  you  please, — although 
they  are  hardly  known  under  that  name ;— that  it  was 
more  natural  for  us  to  meet  and  know  the  people 
who  were  on  that  side  of  life,  instead  of  the  military 
side  of  life.  But  because  we  did  meet  dozens  of 
them,  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  there  must  be  many 
more  of  the  same  type  of  mind  in  every  country; 
quite  as  loyal  as  the  military  people,  quite  as  eager  for 
the  growth  and  development  of  their  own  ideals  and 
their  own  standard  of  living;  but  believing  with  all 
their  hearts  that  the  military  message  is  a  wrong  mes- 
sage, which  cannot  in  the  end  establish  those  things 
which  are  so  dear  to  their  hearts. 

Now,  that  is  something  to  work  upon.  When  peace 
comes  it  must  come  through  the  people  within  those 
countries  having  some  sort  of  claim  to  the  same  type 
of  mind  and  the  same  type  of  people  who  are  dwell- 
ing in  other  countries. 

At  present  they  have  no  means  of  communication. 
They  say  that  under  the  censorship  of  the  press  one  ' 
man  cannot  tell  how  many  other  men  are  feeling  as 
he  does  or  believing  as  he  does.  Although  he  is  a  com- 
rade in  mind,  and  may  be  living  in  the  next  street,  or 
in  the  next  town,  he  does  not  know  how  many  there 
are.  He  cannot  get  them  together.  In  our  modern 
cities  with  their  huge  agglomeration  of  human  beings, 
we  communicate  largely  through  the  daily  press.  We 
cannot  find  our  public  opinion  in  any  other  way. 
Poor  method  as  it  seems,  it  is,  after  all,  all  that  we 
have  worked  out  as  yet.  And  in  the  warring  coun- 
tries nothing  goes  into  the  press  except  those  things 
which  the  military  censors  deem  fit  and  proper. 

So  as  we  went  about  people  would  say  to  us  in 
regard  to  the  press,  if  you  see  So  and  So,  say  a  word 
about  lessening  the  censorship.  And  we  said.  No 
we  can  talk  about  but  this  one  thing.  We  cannot  carrv 
messages  from  the  citizens  to  their  governments.  But 
over  and  over  again  this  request  was  made.    And  as 
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we  got  back  to  one  country  from  another,  they  would 
say :  "Are  people  talking  like  that  there  ?  That  is 
just  the  way  we  are  talking  here."  But  they  do  not 
know  each  other  from  one  country  to  another.  And 
the  individuals  cannot  find  each  other  within  the 
country  itself. 

In  each  of  the  warring  nations  there  is  this  other 
point  of  similarity.  Generally  speaking,  we  heard 
everj'where  that  this  war  was  an  old  man's  war ;  that 
the  young  men  who  were  dying,  the  young  men  who 
were  doing  the  fighting,  were  not  the  men  who 
wanted  the  war,  and  were  not  the  men  who  believed 
in  the  war;  that  somewhere  in  church  and  state, 
somewhere  in  the  high  places  of  society,  the  elderly 
people,  the  middle-aged  people,  had  established  them- 
selves and  had  convinced  themselves  that  this  was  a 
righteous  war,  that  this  war  must  be  fought  out,  and 
the  young  men  must  do  the  fighting. 

Now,  this  is  a  terrible  indictment,  and  I  admit  that 
I  cannot  substantiate  it.  I  can  only  give  it  to  you  as 
an  impression,  but  I  should  like  to  bring  one  or  two 
details  before  you  to  back  it  up,  so  to  speak. 

I  thought  when  I  got  up  I  shouldn't  mention  the 
word  German  or  the  word  allies ;  but  perhaps  if  I 
give  an  example  from  Germany  and  then  an  example 
from  the  allies,  I  will  not  get  into  trouble. 

We  met  a  young  man  in  Switzerland.  He  had 
been  in  the  trenches  for  three  months,  had  been 
wounded  and  had  been  sent  to  Switzerland  to  be  cured. 
He  had  developed  tuberculosis  and  the  physician 
among  us  thought  he  would  scarcely  live  three  months. 
But  he  thought  he  was  being  cured,  and  he  was  speak- 
ing his  mind  before  he  went  back  to  the  trenches. 
He  was,  I  suppose,  what  one  would  call  a  fine  young 
man,  but  not  an  exceptional  young  man.  He  had 
had  a  gymnasium  education.  He  had  been  in  busi- 
ness with  his  father,  had  traveled  in  South  Africa ; 
had  traveled  in  France,  England  and  Holland,  in  the 
line  of  business.  He  had  come  to  know  men  as 
mensch,  that  gute  mcnschen  were  to  be  found  in  every 
land.  And  now  here  he  was,  at  twenty-eight,  facing 
death  because  he  was  quite  sure  when  he  went  back 
to  the  trenches  that  death  awaited  him.  This  is  what  he 
said :  Never  during  that  three  months  and  a  half  had 
he  once  shot  his  gun  in  a  way  that  could  possibly  hit 
another  man.  He  said  that  nothing  in  the  world 
could  make  him  kill  another  man.  He  could  be  or- 
dered into  the  trenches ;  he  could  be  ordered  to  go 
through  the  motions,  but  the  finl  act  was  in  his  own 
hands  and  with  his  own  conscience.  And  he  said : 
"My  brother  is  an  officer."  (He  gave  the  name  of 
his  brother,  gave  his  title ;  he  wasn't  concealing  any- 
thing ;  he  was  quite  too  near  death's  door  to  have  any 
shifting  and  concealing.)  "He  never  shoots  anything; 
he  never  shoots  in  a  way  that  will  kill.  And  I  know 
dozens  and  dozens  of  young  men  who  do  not." 

We  had  a  list  given  to  us  by  the  woman  at  the 
head  of  a  hospital  in  one  German  city  of  five  young 
Germans  who  had  been  cured  and  were  ready  to  be 
sent  back  to  the  trenches,  when  they  committed  sui- 
cide, not  because  they  were  afraid  of  being  killed, 
but  because  they  were  afraid  they  might  be  put  into 
a  position  where  they  would  have  to  kill  someone  else. 

We  heard  stories  of  that  sort  from  France.  We 
talked  with,  nurses  in  hospitals ;  we  talked  with  con- 
valescent soldiers ;  we  talked  to  the  mothers  of  sol- 
diers who  had  come  back  on  furlough  and  had  gone 


into  the  trenches ;  and  in  all  of  these  countries  we 
learned  that  there  are  surprising  numbers  of  young 
men  and  old  men  who  will  not  do  any  fatal  shooting 
because  they  think  that  no  one  has  the  right  to  com- 
mand them  to  do  that  thing. 

In  order  to  be  quite  fair  and  square,  I  shall  next 
give  my  testimony  from  England.  I  quote  a  letter 
published  in  the  Cambridge  Magazine  at  Cambridge 
University  and  written  by  a  young  man  who  had  gone 
to  the  front.  I  didn't  visit  Cambridge,  but  I  did  visit 
Oxford.  The  universities  are  almost  depleted  of 
young  men.  The  great  majority  of  them  have  gone 
into  the  war.    This  is  what  this  young  man  wrote : 

"The  greatest  trial  that  this  war  has  brought  is  that 
it  has  released  the  old  men  from  all  restraining  in- 
fluences, and  has  let  them  loose  upon  the  world.  The 
city  editors,  the  retired  majors,  the  amazons  [women 
are  included,  you  see]  and  last,  but  I  fear,  not  least, 
the  venerable  arch-deacons,  have  never  been  so  free 
from  contradiction.  Just  when  the  younger  genera- 
tion was  beginning  to  take  its  share  in  the  afifairs  of 
the  world,  and  was  hoping  to  counteract  the  Victorian 
influences  of  the  older  generation,  this  war  has  come 
to  silence  us, — permanently  or  temporarily  as  the  case 
may  be.  Meanwhile  the  old  men  are  having  field 
days  of  their  own.  In  our  name,  and  for  our  sakes 
as  they  pathetically  imagine,  they  are  doing  their  very 
utmost,  it  would  seem,  to  perpetuate,  by  their  appeals 
to  hate,  intolerance  and  revenge,  those  very  follies 
which  have  produced  the  present  conflagration." 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  of  many  things  that  were 
said  because  I  think  there  have  been,  for  the  present, 
too  many  things  said :  but  the  mothers  would  say  to 
us :  "It  was  hard  to  see  that  boy  go  because  he  did 
not  believe  in  war ;  he  did  not  belong  to  a  generation 
that  believes  in  war." 

One  of  the  leading  men  of  Europe,  whose  name 
you  would  instantly  recognize  if  I  felt  at  liberty  to 
give  it,  said:  "If  this  war  could  have  been  postponed 
for  ten  years — perhaps,"  he  said,  "I  will  be  safe  and 
say,  twenty  years, — war  would  have  been  impossible 
in  Europe,  because  of  the  tremendous  revolt  against 
it  in  the  schools  and  the  universities." 

I  am  quite  sure  when  I  say  that,  that  it  is  a  partial 
view.  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  are  thousands  of 
young  men  in  the  trenches  feeling  that  they  are  per- 
forming the  highest  possible  duties.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  spirit  of  righteousness  is  in  the  hearts  of 
most  of  them,  at  least  of  many  of  them ;  but  that 
throughout  there  are  to  be  found  these  other  men 
who  are  doing  violence  to  the  highest  teachings  which 
they  know. 

It  seemed  to  me  at  times  as  if  the  difiference  be- 
tween the  older  generation  and  the  new,  is  something 
we  apprehended  dimly  in  each  country, — that  the 
older  men  believed  more  in  abstractions,  shall  I  say ; 
that  when  they  talked  of  patriotism,  when  they  used 
certain  theological  or  nationalistic  words,  these  meant 
more  to  them  than  they  did  to  the  young  men ;  that 
the  young  men  had  come  to  take  life  much  more  from 
the  point  of  view  of  experience ;  that  they  were  much 
more — pragmatic  (I  suppose  I  could  have  said  in 
Boston :  I  don't  know  how  well  it  will  go  in  New 
York) — that  they  had  come  to  take  life  much  more 
empirically ;  and  when  they  went  to  the  trenches  and 
tested  it  out,  they  concluded  that  it  did  not  pay,  that 
it  was  not  what  they  wanted  to  do  with  their  lives. 
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I  saw  an  old  Quaker  in  England  who  said:  "My 
sons  are  not  fighting,  they  are  sweeping  mines."  The 
Quakers  are  very  clever  in  distinguishing  between 
what  they  will  or  will  not  do.  This  Quaker  explained 
to  me  that  his  sons  allow  themselves  to  sweep  mines 
but  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to  fire  mines.  They 
are  doing  this,  that  and  the  other  thing.  "It  is  strange 
to  me,"  he  said,  "because  they  never  went  to  Quaker 
meetings,  but  they  are  awfully  keen  now  on  being 
consistent."  Now,  there  you  are.  I  think  it  was  the 
difference  again  between  the  older  generation  and  the 
new.  This  again  may  be  a  superficial  impression,  but 
such  as  it  is,  we  had  it  in  every  single  country,  one 
after  the  other. 

Let  me  say  just  a  word  about  the  women  in  the 
various  countries.  The  belief  that  a  woman  is  against 
war  simply  and  only  because  she  is  a  woman  and  not 
a  man,  does  not,  of  course,  hold.  In  every  country 
there  are  many,  many  women  who  believe  that  the 
war  is  inevitable  and  righteous,  and  that  the  highest 
possible  service  is  being  performed  by  their  sons  who 
go  into  the  army ;  just  as  there  are  thousands  of  men 
beheving  that  in  every  country ;  the  majority  of  women 
and  men  doubtless  believe  that. 

But  the  women  do  have  a  sort  of  pang  about  it. 
Let  us  take  the  case  of  an  artist,  an  artist  who  is  in 
an  artillery  corps,  let  us  say,  and  is  commanded  to 
fire  upon  a  wonderful  thing,  say  St.  Mark's  at  Venice, 
or  the  duomo  at  Florence,  or  any  other  great  archi- 
tectural and  beautiful  thing.  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  just  a  little  more  compunction  than  the  man 
who  had  never  given  himself  to  creating  beauty  and 
did  not  know  the  cost  of  it.  There  is  certainly  that 
deterrent  on  the  part  of  the  women,  who  have  nur- 
tured these  soldiers  from  the  time  they  were  little 
things,  who  brought  them  into  the  world  and  brought 
them  up  to  the  age  of  fighting,  and  now  see  them 
destroyed.  That  curious  revolt  comes  out  again  and 
again,  even  in  the  women  who  are  most  patriotic  and 
who  say:  "I  have  five  sons  and  a  son-in-law  in  the 
trenches.  I  wish  I  had  more  sons  to  give."  Even 
those  women,  when  they  are  taken  off  their  guard, 
give  a  certain  protest,  a  certain  plaint  against  the  whole 
situation  which  very  few  men  I  think  are  able  to 
formulate. 

_  Now,  what  is  it  that  these  women  do  in  the  hos- 
pitals? They  nurse  the  men  back  to  health  and  send 
them  to  the  trenches,  and  the  soldiers  say  to  them: 
"You  are  so  good  to  us  when  we  are  wounded,  you 
do  everything  in  the  world  to  make  life  possible  and 
to  restore  us;  why  do  you  not  have  a  little  pity  for 
us  when  we  are  in  the  trenches?  Why  do  you  not 
put  forth  a  little  of  this  same  efifort  and  this  same 
tenderness  to  see  what  might  be  done  to  pull  us  out 
of  those  miserable  places  ?" 

That  testimony  came  to  us,  not  from  the  nurse  of 
one  country,  and  not  from  the  nurses  who  were  tak- 
ing care  of  the  soldiers  on  one  side,  but  from  those 
who  were  taking  care  of  them  upon  every  side. 

And  it  seems  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  whether 
we  are  able  to  recognize  it  or  not,  there  has  grown 
up  a  generation  in  Europe,  as  there  has  doubtless 
grown  up  a  generation  in  America,  who  have  revolted 
against  war.  It  is  a  god  they  know  not  of,  that  they 
are  not  willing  to  serve ;  because  all  of  their  sensi- 
bilities and  their  training  upon  which  their  highest 
ideals  depend,  revolt  against  the  whole  situation. 


Now  it  seems  to  me  this : — and  bear  in  mind  that 
the  papers  were  much  too  kind  when  they  said  that  I 
was  going  to  advise  the  President.  I  never  dreamed 
of  advising  him  or  of  formulating  plans.  That  last 
will  have  to  be  done  when  the  others  have  returned — 
I  should  never  venture  alone  to  do  anything  of  the 
sort.  But  this,  it  seems  to  me,  broadly  speaking, 
might  be  true,  that  a  set  of  people  could  be  gotten 
together  who  are  international,  out  of  their  own  ex- 
perience. You  know,  of  course,  that  the  law  is  the 
least  international  thing  we  have !  We  have  an  inter- 
national body  of  science ;  a  man  takes  the  knowledge 
of  the  science  to  which  he  is  devoted,  and  deals  with 
that  knowledge,  and  he  doesn't  ask  whether  it  was 
gathered  together  by  Englishmen  or  Germans.  We 
have  an  international  postal  system,  a  tremendous 
international  commerce,  and  a  tremendous  interna- 
tional finance ;  internationalism  in  all  sorts  of  fields. 
But  the  law  lags  behind,  and  perhaps  will  lag  behind 
for  a  long  time,  quite  as  many  of  our  most  settled 
customs  have  never  been  embodied  in  law  at  all. 

If  men  could  be  brought  together  who  have  had 
international  experience,  who  have  had  it  so  long 
and  so  unconsciously  that  they  have  come  to  think 
not  merely  in  internationalistic  terms,  but  in  the  reali- 
ties of  the  generation  in  which  they  have  been  doing 
the  thing — whether  business  or  labor  or  any  other 
thing  which  has  become  so  tremendously  international 
— if  they  could  be  brought  together,  they  could  be 
asked  to  try  to  put  the  very  best  mind  they  have,  not 
as  representing  one  country  or  another  country,  but 
as  representing  human  life  and  human  experience  as 
it  has  been  lived  during  the  last  ten  years  in  Europe. 

They  could  be  asked  what  it  is  that  has  brought 
about  this  situation.  Does  Servia  need  a  seaport?  Is 
that  what  is  the  matter  with  Servia?  I  won't  men- 
tion any  of  the  other  warring  countries  because  I 
might  get  into  difficulties ;  but  is  this  thing  or  that 
thing  needed?  What  is  it  from  the  human  stand 
point,  from  the  social  standpoint?  Is  it  necessary  to 
feed  the  people  of  Europe — who  are,  as  you  know, 
so  underfed  in  all  of  the  southern  portions  of  Europe 
— is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  feed  them,  to  get  the 
wheat  out  of  Russia?  Then  in  heaven's  name,  let 
us  have  warm  water  harbors  in  order  to  get  that 
wheat  out  of  Russia. 

Let  us  not  consider  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  claims  of  Russia,  or  of  the  counterclaims  of  some- 
one else ;  but  consider  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  needs  of  Europe.  If  men  with  that  temper,  and 
that  experience,  and  that  sort  of  understanding  of 
life  were  to  begin  to  make  proposition  to  the  various 
governments,  men  who  would  not  placate  the  claims 
of  one  government  and  set  them  over  against  the 
claims  of  another  government,  but  would  look  at  the 
situation  from  a  humane  standpoint, — I  am  sure,  at 
the  least  (from  my  knowledge  of  dozens  of  men  in 
all  of  the  countries  who  talked  with  me  about  the 
situation)  that  that  sort  of  negotiation  would  be  re- 
ceived.   Now  that  does  not  seem  an  impossible  thing. 

Perhaps  the  most  shocking  impression  left  upon 
one's  mind  is  this,  that  in  the  various  countries  the 
temper  necessary  for  continuing  the  war  is  worked 
up  and  fed  largely  by  the  things  which  have  occurred 
in  the  war  itself.  Germany  has  done  this;  the  allies 
have  done  that;  somebody  tried  to  do  this  and  some- 
body else  tried  to  do  that,  and  we  foiled  them  by  doing 
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th.at.  Now,  I  submit  that  no,  shall  I  say,  plain  mother 
who  found  two  children  fighting, — not  for  any  cause 
which  they  stated,  but  because  "he  did  that"  and  "I 
did  this,  and  therefore  he  did  that  to  me,"- — that  such 
a  woman  would  say  "this  can't  go  on."  It  leads  to 
nothing  but  continuous  hatred  and  quarreling. 

Let  us  say  that  there  are  two  groups  of  boys  in  a 
boys'  club,  and  I  have  much  experience  of  that  sort 
in  boys'  clubs  to  draw  upon.  If  one  says,  "We  did 
this  because  the  other  fellows  did  that,"  you  will  sim- 
ply have  to  say,  "I  won't  go  into  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  this,  but  this  thing  must  stop,  because  it 
leads  nowhere  and  gets  nowhere."  And  so  with 
larger  groups.  We  all  know  the  strikes  that  have 
gone  on  for  weeks,  with  the  original  cause  quite  lost 
sight  of.  I  submit  that  something  of  the  same  sort 
is  happening  in  Europe  now. 

They  are  going  on  because  of  the  things  which 
have  been  done  in  the  war;  but  that  certainly  is  a 
very  curious  cause  for  continuing  the  war.  And  what 
it  needs,  it  seems  to  me,  and  to  many  of  us,  is  a  certain 
touch  of  human  nature.  The  human  nature  in  the 
trenches  would  heal  them  over;  the  kindly  people  in 
the  various  countries  would  not  support  the  war 
longer,  and  the  foreign  offices  themselves  would  re- 
sume their  own  business, — that  of  negotiation  versus 
that  of  miHtary  affairs, — if  human  nature  can  be  re- 
leased instead  of  being  kept  at  the  boiling  pitch  as 
it  is  all  the  time  by  outrages  here  and  there  and 
somewhere  else.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is  to  be 
brought  about,  and  I  admit  that  this  is  a  very  simple 
analysis  of  a  very  serious  and  complex  situation. 
But  when  you  go  about  and  see  th.e  same  sort  of 
sorrow  everywhere,  see  the  tremendous  loss  of  life 
in  these  countries,  when  you  find  that  you  can't  talk 
to  a  woman  on  any  subject,  however  remote  from 
the  war,  without  finding  at  once  that  she  is  in  the 
deepest  perplexity, — that  while  she  is  carrying  her- 
self bravely  and  going  on  with,  her  accustomed  activi- 
ties because  she  thinks  thereby  that  she  is  serving  her 
country,  her  heart  is  being  torn  all  the  time, — it  is 
borne  in  upon  you  that  at  last  human  nature  must 
revolt.  The  fanatical  feeling  which  is  so  high,  in 
every  country,  and  which  is  so  fine  in  every  country, 
cannot  last.  The  wave  will  come  down.  The  crest 
cannot  be  held  indefinitely.  Then  men  must  see  the 
horrible  things  which  have  happened ;  they  will  have 
to  soberly  count  up  the  loss  of  life,  and  the  debt  they 
have  settled  upon  themselves  for  years  to  come. 

I  could  go  on  and  tell  many  things  that  we  saw. 
The  Pope  himself  gave  us  an  audience  of  half  an 
hour.  The  men  with  religious  responsibility  feel 
keenly  what  has  happened  in  Europe- — that  while  the 
various  countries  see  in  the  war  a  throwback  of  civ- 
ilization, the  church  sees  it  as  a  throwback  to  religion 
- — breeding  animosities  and  tearing  and  rending  the 
work  of  years.  And  yet  we  are  all  apparently  power- 
less to  do  the  one  thing  which  might  end  it.  I  do  not 
say  end  it.  We  did  not  talk  peace  as  we  went  about. 
It  would  merely  confuse  the  issue.  (And,  in  truth, 
isn't  it  hideous  that  whole  nations  find  the  word  peace 
intolerable?)  We  said:  "Why  not  see  what  can  be 
done  to  arrive  at  some  form  of  coming  together — 
to  discover  what  might  be  done — in  the  place  of  the 
settlement  which  is  now  being  fought  out  through 
military  processes?"  And  that  was  as  far  as  we 
were  able  to  go  with  clearness  and  safety,  and  upon 


that  platform  we  were  met  with  the  greatest — some- 
one said  courtesy — it  was  to  my  mind  more  than 
courtesy.  It  was  received,  as  one  Englishman  ex- 
pressed 'it,  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  this  coming  in 
at  last  of  someone  to  talk  of  something  that  was  not 
of  war.  W^e  went  into  the  room  of  one  of  the  prime 
ministers  of  Europe,  a  large,  grizzled,  formidable 
man.  We  told  him  our  little  story  and  he  said  noth- 
ing. I  never  have  a  great  deal  of  self-confidence — I 
am  never  so  dead  sure  I  am  doing  the  right  thing,  and 
I  said  to  him : 

"This  perhaps  seems  to  you  very  foolish,  to  have 
women  going  about  in  this  way ;  but  after  all,  the 
world  itself  is  so  strange  in  this  new  war  situation 
that  our  mission  may  be  no  more  strange  or  foolish 
than  the  rest." 

He  banged  his  first  on  the  table.  "Foolish?"  he 
said,  "Not  at  all.  These  are  the  first  sensible  words 
that  have  been  uttered  in  this  room  for  ten  months." 

He  said:  "That  door  opens  from  time  to  time, 
and  people  come  in  to  say,  'Mr.  Minister,  we  must 
have  more  men,  we  must  have  more  ammunition,  we 
must  have  more  money.  We  cannot  go  on  with  this 
war  without  more  of  something  else.'  At  last  the 
door  opens  and  two  people  walk  in  and  say,  'Mr. 
Minister,  why  not  settle  by  means  of  negotiations 
instead  of  fighting?'    They  are  the  sensible  ones." 

Other  people,  of  course,  said  he  was  an  old  man, 
this  prime  minister,  that  he  was  without  power.  Yet 
he  was  an  officer  of  the  government  in  a  high  place, 
and  that  is  what  he  said.  I  give  it  to  you  for  what 
it  is  worth.  And  there  are  other  testimonials  of  the 
same  sort  from  all  kinds  of  people  in  office  and  out 
of  office ;  they  are  part  of  the  peoples  who  are  at  war, 
and  unable  to  speak  for  themselves. 

There  is  one  more  thing  I  sh.ould  like  to  say  and 
I  will  close ;  and  that  is  that  one  feels  that  the  talk 
against  militarism,  and  the  belief  that  it  can  be  crushed 
by  a  counter-militarism  is,  as  has  been  uttered  so 
many  times,  one  of  the  greatest  illusions  which  can 
possibly  seize  the  human  mind.  England  likes  to  talk 
and  does  talk  sharply  against  what  it  calls  militarism, 
but  if  they  have  conscription  in  England,  then  the 
militarism  which  they  think  they  are  fighting  will,  at 
least  for  the  moment,  have  conquered  Britain  itself, 
which  has  always  been  so  proud  th,at  it  had  a  free 
army  and  not  a  conscripted  army.  And  if  all  of  the 
young  men  of  France  between  certain  ages  come  to 
their  deaths  in  their  effort  to  move  people  out  of 
trenches  from  which  they  cannot  be  moved  (because 
they  are  absolutely  built  in  of  concrete  on  both  sides, 
and  even  military  men  say  you  cannot  budge  them 
without  tremendous  loss  of  life) — if  these  young  men 
are  convinced  that  France  must  arm  as  never  before, 
that  she  must  turn  herself  into  a  military  camp,  as 
they  are  fond  of  saying,  then,  of  course,  the  militar- 
istic idea  has  conquered  France. 

The  old  notion  that  you  can  drive  a  belief  into  a 
man  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet  is  in  force  once  more. 
It  is  quite  as  foolish  to  think  that  if  militarism  is 
an  idea  and  an  ideal,  it  can  be  changed  and  crushed 
by  counter-militarism  or  by  a  bayonet  charge.  And 
the  young  men  in  these  various  countries  say  of  the 
bayonet  charges :  "That  is  what  we  cannot  think  of." 
We  heard  in  all  countries  similar  statements  in  regard 
to  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  stimulants  before  men 
would  engage  in  bayonet  charges- — that  they  have  a 
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regular  formula  in  Germany,  that  they  give  them  rum 
in  England  and  absinthe  in  France ;  that  they  all  have 
to  give  them  the  "dope"  before  the  bayonet  charge 
is  possible.    Well,  now,  think  of  that. 

No  one  knows  who  is  responsible  for  the  war ;  all 
the  warring  nations  are  responsible,  and  they  indict 
themselves.  But  in  the  end  human  nature  must  re- 
assert itself.  The  old  elements  of  human  understand- 
ing and  human  kindliness  among  them  must  come  to 
the  fore,  and  then  it  may  well  be  that  they  will  re- 
proach the  neutral  nations  and  will  say:  "What  was 
the  matter  with  the  rest  of  the  world  that  you  kept 
quiet  while  this  horrible  thing  was  happening,  and 
our  men  for  a  moment  had  lost  their  senses  in  this 
fanaticism  of  national  feeling  all  over  Europe  ?"  They 
may  well  say:  "You  were  far  enough  away  from  it 
not  to  share  in  it,  and  yet  you  wavered  until  we  lost 
the  flower  of  the  youth  of  all  Europe." 

That  is  what  the  women  said  in  various  tongues 
and  according  to  their  various  temperaments  at  The 
Hague,  and  that  is  what  enabled  them  to  leave  their 
countries  when  they  were  at  war,  beheving  as  they 
did  in  the  causes  for  which  they  were  fighting.  The 
women  who  came  to  the  congress  were  women  who 
were  impelled  by  a  genuine  feeling  for  life  itself. 

Please  do  not  think  we  are  overestimating  a  very 
slight  achievement  or  taking  too  seriously  the  kind- 
ness with  which  we  were  received  abroad.  We  do 
wish  to  record  ourselves  as  being  quite  sure  that  the 
peoples  in  these  various  countries  were  grateful  for 
the  effort,  trifling  as  it  was.  The  people  say  they  do 
not  want  this  war,  they  say  that  the  governments  are 
making  this  war.  And  the  governments  say  they  do 
not  want  this  war.  They  say,  "We  will  be  grateful 
to  anybody  who  would  help  us  to  stop  the  war." 
We  did  not  reach  the  military,  but  we  did  talk  to  a 
few  military  men,  some  of  whom  said  they  were  sick 
to  death  of  the  war,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  were 
many  others  who,  if  they  spoke  freely,  would  say  the 
same  thing. 

"Without  abandoning  your  causes,  and  without 
lowering,  if  you  please,  the  real  quality  of  your  patri- 
otism,"— the  women's  resolutions,  which  we  carried, 
said  to  these  various  nations,  and  we  said  it  to  their 

representatives  as  long  as  they  permitted  us  to  talk  

"Whatever  it  is  you  want,  and  whatever  it  is  you 
feel  you  ought  to  have  in  honor,  why  in  the  world 
can't  you  submit  your  case  to  a  tribunal  of  fair- 
minded  men?  If  your  case  is  as  good  as  you  are 
sure  it  is,  certainly  those  men  will  find  the  righteous- 
ness which  adheres  within  it." 

And  they  all  say  that  if  the  right  medium  can  be 
found,  the  case  will  be  submitted. 

July  17,  1915.  —The  Survey. 


THE  LESSON  OF  THE  TREES 

Master,  I  learn  this  lesson  from  the  trees: 
Not  to  grow  old.    The  maple  by  my  door 
Puts  forth  green  leaves  as  cheerily  as  I, 
When  I  was  taller  than  this  selfsame  tree, 
Put  forth  my  youthful  longings.    I  have  erred, 
Standing  a  bleak  and  barren  leafless  thing 
Among  my  hopeful  brothers.    I  am  shamed. 
I  will  not  be  less  hopeful  than  the  trees; 
I  will  not  cease  to  labor  and  aspire; 
I  will  not  pause  in  patient  high  endeavor: 
I  will  be  young  in  heart  until  I  die. 

Uppincotfs  Magazine.  —Richard  Kirk. 
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The  Women  of  the  New  Testament 


Mrs.  Irwin  S.  Rosenfels,  Leader 

In  the  Pauline  letters  we  find  the  names  of  four- 
teen women  standing  side  by  side  with  those  of  the 
men;  Paul's  right-hand  helpers;  all  of  them  keen, 
earnest  and  spiritual  women.  Canon  Farrar  says  that 
the  part  the  women  played  in  the  dissemination  of  the 
Gospel  can  hardly  be  over  estimated. 

Among  the  fourteen  are  Eunice  and  Lois,  mother 
and  grandmother  of  Timothy,  "Jewesses  who  be- 
lieved;"  Euodia  and  Syntyche  of  the  Church  at  Phil- 
ippi;  Prisca  the  wife  of  Aquila;  many  deaconesses — 
Phoebe  at  Cenchrea,  Tryphaena  and  Tryphosa,  Mary 
and  Persis,  all  of  them  "laborers  in  the  Lord"  and 
active  in  the  several  churches.  Lydia,  a  pagan  woman  ' 
of  Thyatira,  met  Paul  at  Philippi,  was  quick  to  sense 
his  message  and  became  his  first  convert  in  Europe. 
She,  her  children  and  slaves  were  baptized  by  Paul. 
"If  you  have  judged  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord," 
she  said,  "come  to  my  house  and  stay  there."  It  was 
contrary  to  Paul's  principles  to  accept  hospitality,  but 
Lydia  would  not  be  refused.  A  woman  of  wealth, 
she  helped  the  church  at  Philippi  while  she  ministered 
to  Paul. 

That  the  feminine  element  predominated  in  these 
little  congregations  is  seen  by  the  various  and  minute 
regulations  as  to  the  conduct  of  women.  Women 
were  not  to  preach  or  teach.  Even  here  woman  must 
be  subordinate  to  man.  The  holder  of  power  will  not 
easily  yield  it.  Fear  of  the  development  of  the  yel- 
low man,  the  black  man,  fear  of  woman's  rights,  are 
all  of  the  same  spirit  as  the  rulings  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian church.  Paul's  reasoning  in  regard  to  woman 
covering  her  head  in  church  is  an  interesting  example 
of  the  illogical  arguments  for  woman's  inferiority  to 
man.    (I  Cor.,  ii:3-15.) 

The  women  of  the  gospels  have  meant  much  in  the 
history  of  the  great  Christian  Church.  They  have 
figured  largely  in  the  art  of  the  middle  ages  and  in 
the  general  literature  of  the  world.  If  we  let  our  im- 
aginations play,  we  can  think  of  Mary,  a  peasant  girl 
of  Galilee,  typical  in  her  Jewish  beauty.  We  can  im- 
agine her  going  the  rounds  of  her  daily  life  in  Naza- 
reth, much  as  women  did  centuries  before  her  time 
and  as  they  have  done  centuries  since.  She  drew  her 
water  at  the  town  well,  exchanged  her  bit  of  gossip 
with  her  companions,  walked  slowly  home  with  her 
precious  water  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  prepared 
her  evening  meal  and  went  through  her  nightly  devo- 
tion. She  probably  gave  much  time  to  her  religion. 
Her  piety  was  deep  and  genuine,  conservative  to  a 
degree.  Owing  to  her  simple  life  it  may  be  supposed 
that  she  was  cut  ofif  from  the  evil  aspects  of  Phari- 
saism. She  knew  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  and  she 
may  have  thought,  as  many  Jewish  women  did,  that  it 
might  be  given  her  to  bear  the  Messiah. 
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Between  the  hues  of  Luke  Mary  appears  as  a  ten- 
der, thoughtful  mother,  with  love  deep  enough  to  en- 
dure the  greatest  anguish,  a  meek,  devout  servant  of 
the  Lord,  well  acquainted  with  the  poetic  past  and 
deeply  moved  with  the  highest  hopes  for  her  nation. 
But  it  is  to  the  church  we  must  turn  for  the  glorifi- 
cation and  legendary  growth  surrounding  this  simple 
peasant  figure.  The  church  made  her  the  perfect 
type  of  womanhood  and  Christian  art  has  had  its  in- 
spirations at  this  religious  fount.  She  is  the  Mater 
Dolorosa,  the  Mother  of  Blessed  Sorrow.  John  says 
she  was  present  at  the  crucifixion,  and  in  that  event 
she  saw  the  agony  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows, — her  son. 
Tradition  says  that  she  lived  with  John  in  Jerusalem 
until  her  death.  If  we  limit  our  thought  to  proved 
history  according  to  the  Encyclopedia  Biblica  we  must 
set  aside  any  traits  of  character  however  beautiful 
that  are  discovered  in  passages  ascertained  to  be 
legendary. 

In  reading  the  incident  told  in  Mark  in  which  Jesus 
is  charged  with  being  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit  and 
he  was  told  his  mother  and  brothers  stood  outside, 
we  realize  that  at  a  time  when  many  had  come  to 
recognize  the  greatness  of  her  son's  mission,  Mary 
still  failed  to  understand  it.  We  see  that  this  grieved 
Jesus.  Yet  in  many  ways  Mary  did  understand  and 
appreciate  him.  We  must  believe  that  from  some 
source  outside  of  himself  Jesus  derived  alike  that 
holy  severity  and  that  joyousness  of  a  deep  faith  in 
God  which  in  the  end  made  him  great. 

The  charm  of  the  character  of  EHzabeth,  whose 
name  means  motherhood  and  humility,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  while  she  was  called  to  be  the  mother  of  the  fore- 
most man  of  her  day,  she  was  willing  and  glad  to 
have  him  take  second  place  when  compared  with  the 
son  of  Mary.  It  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  be  humble 
on  his  own  account,  but  it  is  more  difficult  for  a 
woman  to  be  humble  where  her  child  is  concerned. 
This  stately,  dignified  and  beautiful  woman,  daughter 
of  the  noblest  family  in  Israel, — in  the  line  of  Aaron, 
was  married  to  a  member  of  the  Jewish  nobility.  But 
the  home  of  Elizabeth  and  Zechariah  lacked  the  joy 
of  a  child  in  merry  laughter.  .Although  resigned  to  the 
will  of  God,  Elizabeth  was  desolate  in  her  approach- 
ing old  age.  But  at  length  the  delayed  blessing  was 
to  come.  Mary  visited  her  kinswoman  and  confided 
to  her  her  great  secret,  and  the  beautiful  character 
of  Elizabeth  is  seen  in  the  way  she  received  the  news. 
She  welcomes  her  guest  with  a  cry  of  joy  and  calls 
aloud  "Blessed  art  thou  among  women."  We  know 
nothing  of  Elizabeth  in  her  later  years.  She  may  have 
been  in  the  crowd  when  the  famous  baptism  took 
place  in  the  Jordan.  Again,  she  may  have  heard  in 
her  quiet  home  of  the  banquet  of  Herod  and  its  ter- 
rible sequel.  She,  too,  may  have  suffered  much,  an- 
other Mater  Dolorosa  added  to  the  New  Testament 
galaxy  of  women.  It  is  not  always  a  happy  fate  to 
be  the  mother  of  a  great  man. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  realize  the  life 
'spent  by  Hannah,  the  devout  prophetess,  who  never 
left  the  Temple  Courts,  fasting,  praying  and  worship- 
ping God  night  and  day,  living  sixty-three  years  in 
this  way.  At  times  all  round  her  was  bloodshed,  ter- 
rible civil  war  bringing  a  flood  of  misery  in  the  land. 
Roman  legions  camped  on  the  hills  around  Jerusa- 
lem, and  Pompey,  their  general,  actually  profaned  the 
Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Temple  where  she  was.  Herod 


came  to  the  throne  when  she  had  spent  half  a  Hfe- 
time  in  the  Temple  and  when  his  wicked  reign  was 
at  an  end  she  was  still  there.  She  prayed  for  her  lost 
tribe,  for  her  people,  for  her  Messiah.  She  was  a 
prophetess  and  her  prayers  had  opened  her  eyes  to 
many  things.  When  the  holy  babe  was  brought  into 
the  Temple  she  knew  him  and  began  to  proclaim  the 
good  news  to  those  who  were  looking  for  "the  re- 
demption of  Jerusalem." 

In  the  story  of  the  Woman  of  Samaria  we  have 
spiritual  truth  typified  by  the  physical.  It  was  the 
sultry  noon  of  a  Syrian  day.  The  descent  from  the 
hillside  into  the  valley  was  like  entering  an  oven.  His 
friends  had  left  Jesus  seated  on  the  stone  slab  next 
to  the  well  bearing  the  famous  name  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob,  while  they  crossed  the  valley  to  the  town  of 
"Sychar  to  buy  food.  He  was  thristy  and  watched 
for  a  chance  of  some  one  coming  to  draw  water  that 
he  might  ask  for  some.  It  was  not  a  likely  chance 
at  the  noon  hour  and  it  was  a  little  surprising  to  see 
the  woman  approaching  with  her  pitcher.  She  also 
was  surprised  at  being  addressed  by  this  man  whose 
dress  showed  him  to  be  a  Jew.  "How  is  it,"  replied 
the  Samaritan  woman,  "that  you  who  are  a  Jew  ask 
for  water  from  a  Samaritan  woman  like  me?''  This 
poor  outcast  Samaritan,  impressed  with  the  marvel 
of  his  knowledge  of  her,  was  the  means  of  bringing 
the  people  of  her  town  to  Jesus.  She  was  a  successful 
evangelist. 

We  meet  with  the  interesting  family  of  the  house- 
hold of  Bethany  on  three  occasions  in  the  gospel  his- 
tory. The  assumption  is  that  Mary  and  Martha  of 
Luke  are  the  same  sisters  whom  John  brings  before 
us  in  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  Martha  and  Mary  problem,  and  perhaps  our 
sympathy  is  with  Martha,  even  though  we  know  that 
Mary  had  "chosen  the  better  part."  At  any  rate  we 
may  settle  the  matter  to  suit  ourselves  individually. 

The  church  has  made  much  of  Mary  of  Magdala 
though  the  references  to  her  are  most  meager.  She, 
like  Mary  the  Madonna,  has  been  the  inspiration  of 
much  art.  Traditionally  she  is  treated  as  the  typical 
penitent,  weeping  for  her  sin,  but  the  Biblica  says 
that  while  the  penitent  Magdala  is  well  in  art  she 
has  no  place  in  history. 

The  freedom  enjoyed  by  Jewish  women  is  strik- 
ingly in  contrast  with  the  treatment  accorded  women 
by  the  other  Orientals.  This  is  shown  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  Women  frequently  come 
before  us  in  domestic  scenes  preparing  the  meals  for 
the  household,  but  there  is  no  instance  of  their  sit- 
ting at  table  with  men.  Women  were  able  to  travel 
in  the  company  of  disciples  without  attracting  undue 
attention.  There  were  no  women  disciples  nor  were 
any  books  of  the  New  Testament  written  by  women. 
But  there  is  an  advance  registered  in  the  position  of 
woman,  not  so  much  in  the  actual  position  as  in  the 
new  spirit  which  Christianity  introduces  into  society. 
Jesus's  dii:ect  treatment  of  the  women  who  came 
across  his  path  is  a  wonderful  step  forward.  There 
were  women  and  children  among  the  multitudes  that 
Jesus  fed  in  the  wilderness.  Women  were  among 
those  he  cured,  and  their  financial  contributions,  even 
the  widow's  mite,  helped  to  carry  on  his  work. 

Paul's  lines  give  the  spirit  of  it.  All  distinctions 
between  Jew  and  Greek,  slave  and  freeman,  male  and 
female,  have  vanished ;  for  in  union  with  Christ  Jesus 
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you  are  all  one.  The  spirit  of  the  New  Testament 
would  encourage  woman  to  forge  ahead,  to  take  front 
rank  in  all  walks  of  life,  but  best  of  all  she  would 
be  taught  to  use  what  she  has  acquired  in  social  serv- 
ice. This  is  the  great  lesson  of  these  characters  who 
ministered  so  faithfully  to  Paul  in  his  travels  and  to 
Jesus  in  Galilee  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

"It  is  for  service  we  are  here, 
Not  for  a  throne." 

(1)  How  many  women  helpers  are  mentioned  in  Paul's 
epistles  ? 

(2)  What  may  we  imagine  of  the  early  life  of  Mary? 

(3)  What  was  the  position  of  women  in  the  world  in 
Jesus'  time? 


The  Beautiful  and  the  Moral 


That  the  moral  is  beautiful  is  generally  recognized, 
but  is  it  not  equally  true  that  the  beautiful  is  moral? 

It  is  the  beautiful  in  the  mental  and  material  worlds 
which,  more  than  any  other  influence,  educates  us  in 
delicacy  and  alertness  of  body  and  of  spirit.  It  is 
the  beautiful  as  well  as  the  intellectual  and  the  affec- 
tional  which  transforms  our  crude  lusts  into  loyal 
servitors  of  the  soul,  and  gives  to  our  stolid  animal 
nature,  mobilization,  grace,  and  initiative. 

It  was  Aristotle  who  first  formulated  the  idea  that 
Beauty  is  "the  end  set  before  herself  by  Nature/' 
But  he  must  have  seen  how  the  beautiful  flowers  out 
into  the  good,  and  it  is  just  as  true  to  say  that  Moral- 
ity is  a  goal  toward  which  humanity  is  moving.  And 
is  it  not  indisputable  that  more  and  more  as  our 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  manhood  expands,  we 
demand  that  all  men,  and  especially  our  teachers,  our 
great  and  religious  men,  shall  be  in  all  things  brave, 
honest  and  generous — that  they  shall  be  in  their  own 
lives,  moral? 

They  may  be  men  of  intense  emotion,  like  a  Kem- 
pis,  Wesley,  Martineau,  or  Richard  Jef¥ries ;  or  men 
seemingly  unconscious  of  the  religious  passion,  like 
Franklin,  Howard,  Huxley  or  Francis  Place,  but 
there  must  shine  in  them — as  the  rich  green  of  the 
grass  shines  through  the  vesture  of  gold  woven  by 
the  dandelions — that  indomitable  quality,  that  rever- 
ence for  truth  and  justice  which  we  call  the  moral. 

But  what  is  Morality,  to  be  more  explicit?  Morality, 
I  would  say  in  common  terms,  is  the  blending  of  intelli- 
gence, purpose,  courage,  honesty,  sympathy,  grace,  in 
the  personality  and  life  of  the  individual  man  or 
woman. 

So  I  maintain  that  the  recognition  and  the  love 
of  the  beautiful  iii  nature,  in  art,  in  Hfe,  has  been 
fand  will  be  more' and  more)  a  mighty  force  lifting 
the  struggling  man  to  the  elevation  of  this  morality, 
as  we  see  in  the  spring  the  "seed-leaves  push  aside 
the  clod  and  come  by  degrees  to  the  perfumed 
flower."  We  shall  find  that  not  only  is  beauty  a  great 
restorative  of  the  sorrows  -and  fears  which  lacerate 
the  soul,  and  an  illumination  in  the  dark  paths  of  ex- 
istence, but  also  a  religious  activity  and  inspiration. 

Michael  Angelo  recognizes  this  truth  and  makes 
beauty  the  teacher  of  religion,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing suggestive  and  noble  lines: 

"So  all  the  lovely  things  we  find  on  earth, 

Resemble,  for  the  soul  that  rightly  sees. 

That  source  of  bliss  divine  which  gave  us  birth." 

A  beautiful  sermon  (not  always  preached  by  a  dis- 
tinguished minister),  a  beautiful  poem,  story,  picture. 


drama,  melody,  and  indeed  any  useful  work  beauti- 
fully done,  which  shows  what  Bernard  Shaw  calls 
"the  appetite  for  perfection,"  will  always  be  a  teacher 
of  the  moral.  That  is  to  say,  this  work  of  art,  this 
miracle  of  color,  grace  or  melody,  this  work  in  which 
the  common  workman  takes  artistic  delight,  which 
contains  that  something  inexpressible,  the  immortal 
quality  which  we  call  beauty,  will  always  commend 
the  intellect,  and  touch  the  heart ;  will  make  its  appeal 
to  the  aspirations  and  feed  the  inextinguishable  hun- 
ger of  our  higher  nature. 

I  believe  that  the  achievement  of  beauty  or  perfec- 
tion (that  is,  of  course,  a  relative  perfection)  in  any 
province,  in  science,  in  art,  in  government,  in  me- 
chanics, in  agriculture,  as  in  religion  does  always  rep- 
resent some  inward  struggle,  some  spiritual  or  moral 
victory. 

So  may  we  not  gladly  believe  that  the  elevation  in 
moral  purpose  attained  by  the  conscientious  worker, 
preacher,  writer,  painter,  builder  or  musician,  will 
become  the  morality  of  mankind?  These  men  and 
women  who  witness  the  "Supreme  Vision,"  who  come 
into  the  realm  of  the  eternal  Beauty,  will  open  many 
doors  for  us  into  the  Palace  of  the  Invisible.  They 
will  lead  the  young  forward  toward  the  new  truth, 
the  new  goodness,  and  they  will  teach  those  of  ma- 
turer  years  how  they  may  keep  from  growing  aged 
and  agnostic,  ugly  and  useless. 

James  G.  Townsend. 


THE  MAKING  OF  BIRDS. 


God  made  Him  birds  in  a  pleasant  humor; 

Tired  of  planets  and  suns  was  He. 
He  said :  "I  will  add  a  glory  to  summer, 

Gifts  for  my  creatures  banished  from  Me  !" 

He  had  a  thought  and  it  set  Him  smiling 

Of  the  shape  of  a  bird  and  its  glancing  head. 

Its  dainty  air  and  its  grace  beguiling: 

"I  will  make  feathers,"  the  Lord  God  said. 

He  made  the  robin.  He  made  the  swallow, 

His  deft  hands  molding  the  shape  to  His  mood. 

The  thrush  and  the  lark  and  the  finch  to  follow. 
And  laughed  to  see  that  his  work  was  good. 

He  who  has  given  men  gift  of  laughter. 
Made  in  His  image.  He  fashioned  fit 

The  blink  of  the  owl  and  the  stork  thereafter, 
The  little  wren  and  the  long-tailed  tit. 

He  spent  in  the  making  His  wit  and  fancies, 

The  wing-feathers  He  fashioned  them  strong, 

Deft  and  dear  as  daisies  and  pansies, 

He  crowned  His  work  with  the  gift  of  song. 

"Dearlings,"  He  said,  "make  songs  for  My  praises !" 

He  tossed  them  loose  to  the  sun  and  wind, 
Airily  sweet  as  pansies  and  daisies; 

He  taught  them  to  build  a  nest  to  their  mind. 

The  dear  Lord  God,  of  His  glories  weary — 
Christ  our  Lord  had  the  heart  of  a  boy — 

Made  Him  birds  in  a  moment  merry. 

Bade  them  soar  and  sing  for  his  joy. 

— Katharine  Tynan. 
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THE  FIELD 

'The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion." 


TOWER  HILL  LETTER.— II 


The  session  of  the  Tower  Hill  Sum- 
mer School  opened  on  Sunday,  July 
18th.  Services  were  held  in  the  after- 
noon in  Emerson  Pavilion.  Mr.  Jones' 
sermon,  "The  Rediscovery  of  Jesus," 
served  as  an  introduction  to  the  classes 
on  the  New  Testament,  which  compose 
the  fifth  year's  work  in  a  seven-year 
course  on  "The  History  and  Practice 
of  Religion."  On  Sunday  evening  we 
had  our  usual  vesper  service  and  sang 
for  the  first  time  at  Tower  Hill  Miss 
Lathljury's  evening  hymn,  "Day  is  Dying 
in  the  West."  Mr.  Jones  then  gave  us 
a  short  sketch  of  the  writer's  life  and 
read  us  some  of  her  less  well  known 
poems. 

On  Monday  the  regular  classes  began 
with  a  general  talk  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  a  comparison  of  the  boys, 
John,  Jesus  and  Paul.  The  rest  of  the 
week's  work  has  been  Paul's  earlier  life, 
his  subsequent  wanderings  and  his  let- 
ters to  the  Galatians,  Thessalonians  and 
Corinthians. 

The  nature  study  devotees,  under  Miss 
Howe's  guidance,  are  taking  up  the 
study  of  flowers,  birds,  trees  and  ferns. 
They  show  their  enthusiasm  by  ventur- 
ing into  the  most  marshy  spots  with  the 
fear  upon  them  of  meeting  snakes  of 
unheard  of  size  and  venom.  So  far, 
however,  only  grass  snakes,  blue  racers 
and  bull  snakes  have  been  reported,  and 
as  we  are  informed  that  all  three  species 
are  friendly  to  the  farmer  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  look  upon  them  with  more 
kindly  glances. 

At  the  poetry  readings  on  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  evenings,  Mr.  Jones  has 
promised  to  divide  his  time  between  the 
modern  poets  we  should  know  and 
Browning,  Whitman  and  Emerson,  who 
have  long  been  Tower  Till  favorites. 

During  the  past  week  we  have  been 
rejoicing  in  a  very  splendid  moon.  A 
number  of  the  party  took  advantage  of 
this  for  an  evening  tramp  to  Sugar 
Loaf  and  a  marshmallow  roast  on  the 
top  of  the  hill.  On  a  less  fine  night  we 
built  a  fire  in  the  pavilion  and  toasted 
more  marshmallows.  Miss  Stearns  was 
with  us  and  taught  us  a  song  (with 


more  or  less  success),  of  her  own  com- 
position. Toward  the  end  we  were  quite 
pleased  with  our  efforts,  but  Miss 
Stearns  still  bemoans  the  extraordinary 
lack  of  feeling  in  our  voices. 

E.  A.  C. 


WHEN  TEACHER  FAILS 


(From  papers  submitted  by  applicants 

for  teachers'  licenses  in  Tennessee.) 

"New  York  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon  River." 

"The  amount  of  rainfall  required  for 
general  agriculture  is  sixteen  feet." 

"The  most  general  direction  of  the 
Alps  is  straight  up." 

"That  the  earth  is  round  was  dis- 
covered by  John  on  'the  Isle  of  Pat- 
mos.'  " 

".A.sheville  is  well  noted  on  account 
of  being  a  submarine  fort." 

"Gibraltar  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  and 
are  generally  used  by  insurance  com- 
panies, corporations,  and  others  in  de- 
noting their  strength  safety." 

"Corpse  is  a  noun  in  the  passive 
case  because  it  denotes  passion." 

"The  closing  of  a  letter  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  excuse  yourself." 

"A  copulative  verb  is  one  which 
couples;  example:  A  frog's  head  is 
fastened  to  its  body." 

"The  first  "^art  about  a  business  let- 
ter is  its  subject  and  predicate." 

"The  parts  of  a  business  letter  are: 
1.  date;  2,  interduction ;  3,  body;  4, 
signature;  5,  postscript  and  place  for 
other  sentences." 

What  influences  led  to  Taft's  elec- 
tion in  1908?  "Taft  was  vice-presi- 
dent, and  when  Roosevelt  died  Taft 
was  made  president." 

"Pilgrims  means  people  that  run 
about." 

"In  1620  the  Pilgrims  crossed  the 
ocean,  and  this  was  known  as  pil- 
grim's progress." 

"The  Mexican  War  was  caused  by 
the  turning  over  of  the  spirit." 

"The  reason  Taft  was  not  elected  in 
1912  was  that  the  Republican  party 
separated  him." 

"The  chief  events  between  1765  and 
1777  leading  to  the  American  Revo- 


lution was  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws,  and  the  seceding  of  the  States 
from  the  Union." 

"The  sinking  of  the  battle-ship 
Maine  was  the  cause  of  the  Mexican 
War." 

"McBeth  was  a  romance  of  noble 
people.  Lady  McBeth  was  of  com- 
mon or  undertone.  Thus  great  sad- 
ness arose  and  all  interest  died." 

— New  York  Tribune. 


CAN  YOU  PASS  THE  TEST? 


Since  school  is  over  for  the  chil- 
dren, why  not  open  one  for  grown- 
ups? All  winter  grown-ups  have 
plagued  the  youngsters  with  search- 
ing queries  concerning  the  realm  of 
grown-up  knowledge.  Turn-about  is 
fair  play;  let  the  children  quiz  their 
elders  upon  the  facts  of  childhood's 
realm.  Take  history,  for  example. 
You  grown-ups  have  insisted  that  the 
victims  of  your  tyranny  be  able  to 
tell  you  who  discovered  America,  and 
when.  Very  good;  suppose  one  of 
the  hopefuls  turns  inquisitor  in  his 
turn,  and  desires  you  to  tell  him  the 
history  of  the  house  that  Monsieur 
Jacques  constructed,  in  detail,  with 
commentaries  of  the  relative  signifi- 
cance of  the  successive  events.  Could 
you  pass  the  test?  In  the  course  of 
an  efficiency  drill  among  the  assist- 
ants of  the  Chicago  Public  Library 
there  was  submitted  a  specimen  pa- 
per of  such  questions  on  childhood 
lore,  to  test  older  memories.  We 
submit  it  as  it  was  reprinted  by  The 
Evening  Post.  If  you  cannot  pass  the 
examination,  let  it  be  a  warning!  See 
that  you  apply  as  soon  as  possible  to 
some^  well-instructed  child,  for  daily 
tutoring  in  that  most  fascinating  study 
— Mother  Goose.  If  you  apply  your- 
self diligently  you  may  yet  escape  the 
disgrace  of  being  put  back  in  the  awk- 
ward squad  of  the  Hopelessly  Grown- 
Up.    Attention,  then: 

1.  For  what  person  or  persons  was 
the  wool  of  the  black  sheep  destined? 

2.  Describe  maneuvers  of  the 
French  Army  as  recorded  by  M. 
Goose  and  give  number  of  men  in  the 
French  Army. 

3.  Give  short  biographical  sketch 
of  Solomon  Grundy,  and  mention 
seven  important  events  in  his  life. 

4.  Who  killed  Cock  Robin? 

5.  Discuss  the  social  significance 
of  the  botanical  arrangement  in  Quite 
Contrary  Mary's  garden. 

6.  Describe  the  cooperative  system 
of  domestic  economy  in  Jack  Spratt's 
household. 

7.  Describe  briefly  the  astral  phe- 
nomena which  led  to  the  elopement 
of  two*  useful  kitchen  utensils. 

8.  How  many  court  musicians  were 
maintained  at  the  court  of  Old  King 
Cole? 

9.  Name  and  describe  article  on 
which  Miss  Mufifet  sat. 

10.  Who  stole  the  Queen  of 
Heart's  pastry? 

For  special  subject,  write  not  fewer 
than  two  hundred  words  on  one  of 
the  following  topics: 

1.    Compare  Schopenhauer  on  the 
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"Vanity  of  Existence"  with  the  Old 
Woman  who  lived  under  the  hill. 

2.  Give  a  mathematical  survey  of 
the  Ten-o'clock-scholar's  attendance. 

For  those  who  have  lately 
"crammed"  on  these  subjects  and  find 
the  test  not  difficult  in  the  least,  the 
following  more  comprehensive  exam- 
ination may  be  recommended,  contrib- 
uted by  "The  LibraVian"  of  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript: 

1.  What  was  the  net  result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  royal  forces  (both  in- 
fantry and  cavalry)  to  restore  Hump- 
ty-Dumpty  to  his  former  estate?  Do 
you  see  in  this  any  lessons  as  to  the 
failure  of  a  militaristic  system? 

2.  Describe  the  cooperative  expedi- 
tion of  Jack  and  Jill  and  the  ensuing 
catastrophe.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  emancipated  womanhood,  ought  Jill 
to  have  preceded  Jack  down  the  hill? 

3.  Explain  by  a  diagram  the  en- 
counter of  the  Lion  and  the  Unicorn. 
Do  you  see  in  this  any  prophecy  as 
to  the  outcome  of  the  war  in  Europe? 
Does  the  Unicorn  typify  Germany? 

4.  In  view  of  the  reflections  upon 
the  condition  of  highways  in  Glou- 
cester, contained  in  the  account  of  the 
visit  of  Dr.  Foster  to  that  city,  should 
the  rime  be  forbidden  in  the  public 
schools  as  detrimental  to  commercial 
interests  and  contrary  to  the  loyal 
spirit  of  "Don't  knock;  boost!"? 

— Literary  Digest. 
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R.  Franz 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries  and 
Meats 

Fresh  Vegetables  and  Frnits  in  Season 

Telephone,  Douglas  7014 

732-734  East  39th  Street     -  Chicago 


Phone  Douglas  i 


Established  1873 


Wm.  Wilson 

Dealer  in 

Paints,  Oils, Varnishes,  Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery  and  Hardware 

We  Give  National  Mileage  Coupons  with 
All  Cash  Purchases 

3831-33  Cottage  Grove  Avenue     :-:  Chicago 


TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR  THE 

LIBERAL  MINISTRY 

Including  special  courses  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  Parish  Assistants, 
Sunday  School  Directors,  Headworkers  of 
Church  Settlements  and  Club  Leaders 
Open  to  men  and  women.  Modern  un- 
dogmatic,  scholarly,  practical.  Liberal 
scholarship  provisions,  including  two  sum- 
mer sessions  at  The  University  of  Chicago 
Traveling  fellowship  yielding  $810.  Reli- 
gious education  and  social  service  Insti- 
tutes during  the  summer  quarter  open  to 
special    students    with    scholarship  aid. 

Apply  to  F.  C.  Southworth,  President 
MEADVILLE    THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 
Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 


FONGER'S 

Sanitary  Bakery 

Special  Orders 
Cakes  and  Pies  of  All  Kinds 


3852  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 


Phone,  Douglas  5962 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk  ::  Cream  ::  Butter  ::  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY   NOT   HAVE  THE  BEST? 
4221-4229  State  Street 


Telephones  at  ail  Division  Offices 
CVANSTON  CHICAGO 


OAK  PARK 


A  New  Customer 

FOR 

Ira  J.  Mix  Dairy  Company 

361  East  30th  Street 

Phone,  Douglas  515-516 

MEANS 

You  receive  $1.00  provided 
customer  deals  with  us  60  days; 
if  goods  and  service  are  satisfac- 
tory, we  shall  expect  the  customer 
to  continue  longer. 

Customer's  Name   


Address 

Sender's  Name  

Address  
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Schumann 
&  Company 

CLEANERS  OF 

Fancy  Gowns 
^Kid  Gloves 


PHONE  DREXEL  231 
All  Departments 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

3954  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 


Telephones 
Douiilas  6404-640S-e406-6407 


Clark -Lyon 
Cot 


FINE  GROCERIES 
AND  MEATS 


(=□=] 


FRUITS 
and 

VEGETABLES 

3917-19  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 


W  jTIl  Ik  i  All  A 


All  About? 
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Above  the  Battle's  Front 


St.  Francis,  Buddha,  Tolstoi,  and  St.  John  — 
Friends,  if  you  four,  as  pilgrims,  hand  in  hand, 

Returned,  the  hate  of  earth  once  more  to  dare. 
And  walked  upon  the  water  and  the  land. 

K  you,  with  words  celestial,  stopped  these  kings 
For  sober  conclave,  ere  their  battle  great, 

Would  they  for  one  deep  instant  then  discern 

Their  crime,  their  heart-rot,  and  their  fiend's  estate? 

If  you  should  float  above  the  battle's  front. 
Pillars  of  cloud,  of  fire  that  does  not  slay. 

Bearing  a  fifth  within  your  regal  train. 
The  Son  of  David  in  his  strange  array  — 

If,  in  his  majesty,  he  towered  toward  Heaven, 
Would  they  have  hearts  to  see  or  understand  ? 

.   .   .   Nay,  for  he  hovers  there  tonight  we  know. 
Thorn-crowned  above  the  water  and  the  land. 
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THE  HIDDEN  GLACIER. 

There  is  no  time  for  hate,  O  wasteful  friend: 
Put  hate  away  until  the  ages  end. 
Have  you  an  ancient  wound?   Forget  the  wrong. .  . . 
Out  in  my  West  a  forest  loud  with  song 
Towers  high  and  green  over  a  lield  of  snow. 
Over  a  glacier  buried  far  below. 

— Edwin  Markhani. 
The  Shoes  of  Happiness,"  Doubleday,  Page  &■  Co. 

A  Correction 


Owing  to  the  inconveniences  of  the  long-armed  edit- 
ing incident  to  the  summer  residence  of  the  Editorial 
force  in  Wisconsin  there  was  an  unfortunate  dismem- 
berment of  our  editorial  in  the  issue  of  August  5th 
entitled  "A  Guide-Book  Through  American  Litera- 
ture." The  reader  will  please  ameliorate  the  mistake 
by  noting  the  continuation  of  that  editorial  from  the 
bottom  of  the  first  column  on  page  357  to  the  bottom 
of  second  column  on  page  355,  beginning  with  "This 
child  of  humanity,"  etc.,  and  ending  on  the  top  of  first 
column,  page  356,  ending  with  the  words,  "the  message 
of  literature  is  universal  and  is  understandable  in  all 
lands  when  forcefully  spoken  in  any  tongue." 


Daniel  French  has  recently  completed  a  statue  of 
Wendell  Phillips  which  will  be  erected  in  bronze  on 
one  of  the  new  Boulevards  of  Boston.  Here  is  an- 
other case  of  the  rejected  stone  becoming  the  corner- 
stone of  the  temple. 

The  Crisis  speaks  of  an  Oklahoma  white  man  who 
on  his  death-bed  recently  confessed  to  the  killing  and 
robbing  of  a  wealthy  white  merchant  in  Louisiana 
thirty-four  years  ago,  for  which  act  a  suspected  col- 
ored man  was  promptly  lynched. 


Sojourner  Truth,  the  African  Sibyl  of  such  great 
potency,  once  said  to  a  little  girl  who  was  proud  to 
read  to  her,  "I  cannot  read  such  little  things  as  letters, 
I  read  men."  Those  who  knew  her  knew  well  that 
this  gift  of  reading  men  gave  her  a  cultured  soul. 


A  white  man  in  Tennessee  left  the  black  mother 
of  his  children  $80,000  with  which  to  rear  them.  A 
Tennessee  jury  has  found  the  mother  insane  Of 
course  they  want  a  white  administrator  of  the  funds. 
It  is  encouraging  though  to  learn  that  the  case  is  still 
in  the  Court.  Of  course  the  Crisis  is  right  when  it 
suggests  that  the  lawyers  will  get  most  of  it. 


Many  Americans  will  regret  to  learn  that  Pastor 
Charles  Wagner  of  Paris  has  recently  undergone  a 
severe  surgical  operation  and  as  a  consequence  his 
church  will  have  to  be  closed  for  some  months.  The 
report,  however,  is  favorable  for  ultimate  recovery, 
but  oh!  how  Paris  needs  the  consolations  of  the  simple 
life  and  the  message  of  brotherliness  which  transcends 
army  lines  and  ameliorates  the  hatreds  engendered  by 
war. 

The  Salvation  Army  reached  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
on  the  5th  of  July  last.  A  great  work  has  been  accom- 
plished. Much  devotion  has  been  manifested  and  the 
reward  of  the  consecrated  has  been  realized,  but  it 
has  been  a  phenomenal  illustration  of  the  application 
of  a  galvanic  battery  to  a  dead  or  a  dying  theology. 
General  Booth  was  a  great  man,  but  the  heart  in  him 
betrayed  his  head.  The  salvation  that  abides  and  that 
will  save  the  world  must  have  in  it  an  altar  devoted  to 
reason  and  a  reason 'consecrated  to  thought  as  well 
as  to  duty. 

The  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  West  Indies, 
largely  populated  by  colored  people,  is  related  to  the 
government  of  Denmark.  A  colored  commission  re- 
cently waited  upon  the  King  and  obtained  from  him 
and  the  Parliament,  freedom  of  speech  for  the  island- 
ers, full  sufifrage  for  the  natives,  university  education 
in  Denmark  for  graduates  of  Island  schools  and  the 
replacement  of  its  Danish  guards  by  native  police. 
Thus  slowly  but  surely  does  the  black  man  climb  up- 
ward and  become  the  recipient  of  fair  play  and  ad- 
ministrative justice. 

The  Christian  Life  (London)  commends  the  move- 
ment in  Canada  to  avoid  the  wearing  of  black  mourn- 
ing in  honor  of  those  who  have  fallen  on  foreign  bat- 
tle fields.  No,  no,  brother!  Let  no  one  undertake  to 
ameliorate  the  horrible  atrocities  of  war.  Let  State 
Houses  and  churches,  as  well  as  schools,  colleges  and 
army  camps  be  draped  in  black  while  war  continues. 
Only  when  the  Temple  of  Janus  is  closed  and  there 
is  peace  throughout  the  world,  will  white  raiment  be 
becoming,  meanwhile  let  the  White  Bordered  Banner 
plead  for  a  cessation  of  the  wickedness  of  war. 


Recently  in  an  editorial  note  we  called  attention  to 
the  Julius  Rosenwald  encouragement  of  the  building 
of  rural  school-houses  among  the  colored  people  of 
Alabama.  The  Crisis  for  August  reports  twenty-one 
such  houses  having  been  built  since  October  1.  1914, 
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Mr.  Rosenwald  having  donated  $6,191,  the  State  of 
Alabama  $3,150,  the  white  people  $1,570,  the  colored 
people  themselves  liaving  subscribed  the  largest  sum 
of  $9,279,  making  a  total  of  $20,190.  Mr.  Rosen- 
wald's  ol¥er  is  open  for  the  next  five  years  for  two 
hundred  such  schoolhouses,  but  the  gift  is  always  con- 
ditioned upon  the  State  and  colored  people  joining  in 
the  undertaking.    This  is  surely  constructive  charity. 

On  its  recent  "Degree  Day"  the  University  of  Leeds, 
England,  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters 
on  the  Rev.  Charles  Hargrave  and  the  Rev.  Philip  H. 
Wickstead,  two  revered  and  devoted  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  movement  in  England.  At  its  recent  Con- 
vocation the  Meadville  Theological  School  conferred 
the  well-earned  degree  Doctor  of  Divinity  on  the 
Rev.  Charles  E.  St.  John  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
Rev.  William  H.  Chafifin  of  Northeastern,  Mass.  All 
of  these  men  have  earned  the  distinction  long  ago  and 
it  would  be  well  for  institutions  to  remember  that  if 
these  marks  of  honor  have  any  dynamic  power  they 
might  well  be  bestowed  while  the  honored  are  still 
in  the  field  and  a  recognition  means  added  power.  A 
college  degree  should  mean  something  more  than  a 
suggestion  for  the  tombstone  marker. 


The  result  of  the  Literary  Digest's  pooling  of  the 
editorial  vote  for  or  against  "Billy"  Sunday  shows  that 
out  of  127  votes  cast  only  56  religious  editors  favored 
"Billy"  Sunday.  Forty-three  gave  qualified  endorse- 
ment and  28  were  opposed.  This  would  give  the  Base- 
ball Evangelist  a  minority  of  15,  which,  in  view  of 
the  overwhelming  number  of  editors  who  are  strictly 
orthodo.x,  is  a  most  significant  fact.  The  Baptists 
seem  to  be  in  the  majority,  they  yielded  13  favorable 
votes,  7  qualified  and  two  opposed.  The  Methodists 
oflfered  10  favorable,  11  qualified,  none  opposed.  The 
Presbyterians  8'  favoring,  4  qualified  and  none  op- 
posed. The  Editor  of  the  California  Christian  Advo- 
cate in  commenting  on  this  vote,  remarks:  "Inasmuch 
as  no  Methodist  Editor  is  referred  to  as  being  opposed 
to  Mr.  Sunday,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  editors  did 
not  respond  to  the  request  for  an  opinion."  Probably 
not,  but  those  who  did  respond  awaken  thought. 


The  writer  of  this  note  is  not  much  given  to 
"Lodges"  and  "Fraternities"  though  he  is  not  without 
experience  in  these  directions.  He  recoils  from  the 
"black  ball"  tests  of  fellowship  that  obtain  in  all  such 
guilds.  For  that  reason  he  is  all  the  more  willing 
to  give  room  to  the  frank  revealments  in  the  sermon  of 
the  Rev.  E.  A.  Coil,  pastor  of  the  First  Unitariaiii 
Church  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  which  we  publish  on  another 
page.  Is  it  not  true  that  all  these  various  "organiza- 
tions," "associations,"  "clubs,"  "guilds,"  "unions,"  etc., 
etc.,  that  are  more  or  less  successfully  carrying  out  the 


gospel  of  love  and  applying  the  religion  of  Jesus,  con- 
stitute a  serious  arraignment  of  the  churches  whose 
work  is  so  largely  left  to  these  organizations,  handi- 
capped by  much  formality  and  circumscribed  by  cruel, 
eliminating  and  excluding  lines?  But  it  is  to  be  fur- 
ther confessed  that  spite  of  their  exclusions,  black 
balls  and  secret  signs  and  grips  these  fraternities  do 
heroically  override  sectarian,  partisan  and  racial  prides 
and  prejudices.  They  do  represent  an  internationalism 
and  interdenominationalism  that  is  very  real  and  most 
inspiring. 


Suggestive  steps  are  being  taken  in  Boston  for  a 
suitable  celebration  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  the  horrible  war,  which  comes  on  the 
first  day  of  August,  fittingly  this  year  on  a  Sunday. 
It  is  a  day  that  ought  to  go  down  into  history  as  the 
Black  Letter  Day,  and  this  movement  contemplates 
the  enlisting  of  the  co-operation  of  all  .the  churches. 
Appropriate  hymns,  special  sermons  and  prayers  are 
to  be  arranged  for.  It  is  hoped  that  the  bells  of  many 
churches  will  toll  as  for  a  funeral.  The  possibility 
of  a  public  procession  is  being  considered  in  memory 
of  those  who  have  been  killed  in  the  war.  The  plan  is 
to  have  a  simple,  dignified  procession  made  up  of 
men  and  women,  representing  many,  if  possible  all,  of 
the  warring  countries,  as  well  as  the  neutral  countries. 
Funeral  marches  of  Beethoven,  Chopin  and  Ilandel 
will  be  played.  The  procession  will  move  to  a  given 
point  on  Boston  Common,  where  addresses  will  be 
made  by  prominent  men  and  women.  There  will  be 
a  sincere  attempt  to  lift  the  demonstration  above  all 
partisan  or  nationalistic  lines.  It  will  be  an  expres- 
sion of  deep  emotions  of  pity  and  compassion.  The 
bitterest  partisan  can  but  pour  out  unmeasured  sym- 
pathy for  the  non-combatants  and  the  innocent  men 
in  the  rank  and  file  who  have  suffered  so  cruelly. 
We  will  watch  with  interest  the  development  of  this 
plan.  We  hope  many  other  cities  will  follow  the  lead 
of  Boston  and  that  the  grim  anniversary  will  be  cele- 
brated in  such  a  way  as  to  reach  the  hearts  of  crown- 
wearers  and  sword-bearers  who  are  jointly  responsible 
for  this  most  un-godly  holocaust. 


"Four  Weeks  in  the  Trenches" 


Fritz  Kreisler  is  renowned  the  world  over  among 
musicians  as  a  violinist  of  great  skill.  It  was  a  shock 
to  art  lovers  to  think  of  this  Master  of  the  Bow  wal- 
lowing in  the  trenches  as  a  lieutenant  in  an  Austrian 
Regiment.  But  his  little  book  of  less  than  a  hundred 
pages,  published  by  the  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company, 
plays  upon  the  heartstrings  as  the -master  of  the  violin 
never  could  with  his  bow.  The  book  is  a  literary 
master-piece,  not  because  the  author  has  mastered  the 
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sentence  or  has  become  an  expert  in  rhetoric  but  be- 
cause in  the  high  art  of  unconscious  frankness  he  tells 
the  awful  story  of  war  in  brief.  Like  the  scales  of 
the  Agassiz  fish,  it  tells  the  story  of  genus  and  specie 
to  the  wise. 

This  violinist  found  himself  suddenly  in  the  place 
assigned  to  him  in  his  regiment,  the  commanding 
officer  of  fifty  men,  among  whom  was  a  famous  sculp- 
tor, a  well-known  philologist,  two  university  profes- 
sors, a  Prince  and  a  civil  engineer ;  here  was  a  painter, 
a  singer  of  repute,  a  banker  and  a  post  official  of 
high  rank.  .  But  nobody  seemed  to  care  for  these  titles 
or  talents.  Here  is  at  least  one  blessed  fruit  of  war. 
He  writes :  "A  great  cloak  of  brotherhood  seemed 
to  have  enveloped  everybody  and  everything,  even 
difference  in  military  rank  was  not  so  obvious,  for 
the  officers  made  friends  of  their  men  and  in  turn 
were  worshipped  by  them." 

Another  lesson.  The  democracy  of  the  camp 
brought  forth  unexpected  resources.  This  Lieutenant 
was  surprised  to  find  that  "the  comparatively  weaker 
and  more  refined  city-bred  people  who  had  done  little 
physical  work  in  their  lives,  most  of  them  being  pro- 
fessional men.  withstood  hardships  better  than  the 
sturdy,  and,  to  all  appearances,  stronger  peasants. 
....  The  city-bred  people,  in  consequence  of  their 
better  surroundings  and  by  reason  of  their  education, 
had  more  will  power  and  nervous  strength  than  the 
peasants." 

Another  startling,  if  not  gruesome,  surprise  came 
in  the  revelation  of  how  promptly  the  luxury,  cul- 
ture and  refinement  of  centuries  drop  away  and  the 
primeval  man,  "nearing  the  cave-dweller"  comes  to 
the  front.  This  artist  by  temperament,  training  and 
habit,  spent  twenty-one  days  without  taking  off  his 
clothes,  slept  on  wet  grass,  in  mud,  in  swamps  with 
nothing  but  his  cape  to  cover  him.  He  was  now 
drenched  by  torrential  rains,  waiting  for  the  sun  to 
dry  him  out  again.  He  was  without  a  toothbrush. 
He  ate  with  his  hands,  without  even  a  thought  of  the 
ludicrous  extension  of  the  same  with  knife  and  fork. 
But  though  thus  reduced  to  the  simplest  terms  the 
man  is  still  a  gentleman,  and  what  is  more  there  is  an 
imperishable  element  of  the  gentleman  in  all  of  them. 
Russians  and  Austrians  joked  across  the  lines  and 
after  three  days'  fighting  "there  was  an  extraordinary 
lack  of  hatred.  In  fact,  it  is  astonishing  how  little 
actual  hatred  exists  between  fighting  men. 

Here  follow  stories  incredible  to  civilians  but 
entirely  credible  to  anyone  who  has  been  in  the 
"trenches"  and  knows  the  life  of  siege  and  charge, 
as  the  writer  of  this  note  does.  A  giant  red-haired 
Russian  persisting  in  exposing  himself,  at  last  jumps 
out  of  the  trench  shouting  wildly,  waving  his  cap. 
His  good  humored  jollity  and  bravado  appealed  to 
the  "Boys"  in  the  Austrian  file  and  none  attempted 


to  shoot  at  such  a  splendid  target.  At  length  an  Aus- 
trian not  to  be  outdone,  jumped  out  of  the  trench 
and  presented  himself  in  full  sunlight.  No  one  shot 
on  either  side.  All  fighting  suddenly  ceased  and  these 
two  men  gesticulated  wildly  at  each  other,  with  "come 
nearer"  gestures.  They  are  almost  within  hand  reach. 
The  Russians  urge  their  man  with  shouts  and  laughter. 
He  makes  a  jump  forward.  The  Austrians  urge  their 
man  until  at  last  they  nearly  touch  each  other.  They 
had  left  their  rifles  behind.  Was  it  going  to  be  a 
battle  of  fists,  a  test  of  strength  ?  No,  the  big  Russian 
held  out  his  hand.  There  was  a  package  of  tobacco  in 
it.  The  Austrian  seized  it  and  offered  in  exchange 
a  long  Austrian  cigar,  which  was  ceremonially  pre- 
sented. 

"It  was  indeed  a  funny  sight  to  see  the  small,  wiry,  lean 
Austrian  talking  in  exaggerated  terms  of  politeness  to  the 
blond  Russian  giant,  who  listened  gravely  and  attentively, 
as  if  he  understood  every  word." 

By  this  time  all  thoughts  of  fighting  had  been  for- 
gotten. The  unofficial  truce  lasted  twenty  minutes 
and  succeeded  in  restoring  more  good  humor  and  joy 
of  life  among  soldiers  than  a  train  load  of  provisions 
would  have  done.  This  might  be  called  a  truce  of 
good  nature,  bound  souls  escaping  the  gyves  of  pa- 
triotism, forgetting  the  tyranny  of  "Fatherland." 

But  next  comes  the  same  truce  from  the  pathetic 
hungerland  which  always  abides  somewhere  along  the 
line  of  an  army  with  the  most  efficient  comissariat. 
From  half  a  mile  east  of  his  position,  this  accomplished 
violinist  was  hurriedly  called  to  serve  as  an  interpre- 
ter to  two  Russian  officers  who  could  speak  only 
broken  French.  These  two  officials  came  under  a  flag 
of  truce  to  say  to  their  supposed  "enemies"  that  their 
men  in  that  neglected  point  had  had  no  food  for  two 
days,  were  actually  on  the  point  of  starvation.  With- 
out authority  from  headquarters  they  had  taken  the 
bull  by  the  horns  and  had  brought  with  them  a  little 
barrel  of  water  and  a  supply  of  tobacco,  begging  in 
exchange  some  provisions.  The  Austrian  Major  in 
command  was  at  first  undecided  but  real  chivalry 
asserted  itself,  the  emaciated  faces  of  their  guests 
testified  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  story.  Those  two 
were  so  exhausted  and  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  Of 
course  it  was  humanity  in  the  presence  of  human 
suffering,  not  well  fed  "Austrians"  in  the  presence 
of  starving  "Russians."  Messengers  went  flying 
through  the  trenches  making  a  collection  of  food. 
Officers  scrambled  over  each  other  in  their  contest 
of  reducing  their  supper  in  the  interest  of  their  guests 
and  they  were  seated,  and  feasted  on  canned  beef, 
cheese,  biscuit  and  slices  of  salami  (What  is  that?). 
The  proud  contribution  of  our  fiddling  Lieutenant  con- 
sisted of  "two  tablets  of  chocolate,  part  of  a  precious 
reserve  for  extreme  cases."  Let  the  blatant  patriot 
who  is  so  sure  that  his  flag  is  the  hope  of  civilization, 
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his  people  "the  chosen  of  the  Lord,"  his  country  the 

land  of  destiny,  read  this  paragraph : 

"It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  these  two  Russians  in  an 
Austrian  trench,  surrounded  by  cordiality  and  tender  solici- 
tude. The  big  brotherhood  of  humanity  had  for  the  time 
enveloped  friend  and  foe.  stamping  out  all  hatred  and  racial 
differences.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  most  tender  flowers 
of  civilization  can  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  most  brutal 
atrocities  of  grim  modern  warfare." 

Later  in  the  fight  the  Austrians  were  down  and 

the  Russians  were  up.    A  erased  Austrian  exposed 

himself  above  the  trench,  but  the  Russians  realizing  that 

it  was  an  insane  man,  never  fired  at  him,  neither  did 

they  at  the  two  men  who  jumped  out  to  draw  him 

back. 

There  came  an  Austrian  retreat,  a  crushing  pain 
in  the  shoulder,  struck  by  the  hoof  of  a  horse,  a  sharp 
knife-like  pain  in  the  right  thigh.  "I  fired  with  my 
revolver  at  the  hazy  figure  above  me,  saw  it  topple 
over  and  then  lost  consciousness." 

Then  came  hospital,  invalidism,  the  "discharge  of 

the  unfit,"  exemption  from  further  service. 

"My  military  experience  ended  there,  and  with  deep  regret 
I  bade  good-bye  to  my  loyal  brother  officers,  comrades,  and 
faithful  orderly,  and  discarded  my  well-beloved  uniform  for 
the  nondescript  garb  of  the  civilian,  grateful  that  I  had  been 
permitted  to  be  of  any.  if  ever  so  little,  service  to  my  Father- 
land." 

Yes,  it  is  ever  the  Fatherland !  Fatherland! 
FATHERLAND  ! ! !  Now  it  is  Austrian,  anon  Eng- 
lish, now  Prussian,  then  Russian.  And  it  is  the  same 
poor,  petty  reward,  the  reward  of  the  uniform  lover, 
"I  have  been  able  to  do  something  for  my  Father- 
land." Who  will  furnish  us  a  better  word,  free  the 
blessed  word  "father"  from  the  ignominious  bound- 
aries of  camp  and  kingdom,  of  language  and  tradi- 
tion. Is  there  a  "Motherland"  that  will  reach  from 
Petrograd  to  Berlin,  from  London  to  Vienna,  from 
Paris  to  Constantinople?  Is  there  not  inclusiveness 
enough,  in  the  mother  word  to  represent  the  mother, 
of  the  families,  exemplified  in  this  artless  narrative  of 
the  Austrian  fiddler?  Or,  if  "motherland"  is  still  too 
feminine,  which  under  the  curse  of  the  militant  man 
has  given  rise  to  the  wretched  etymological  libel  in 
the  word  "efYeminate,"  and  if  "Fatherland"  strikes 
such  unholy  boundaries,  let  poet  and  musician,  states- 
man and  philanthropist,  man  of  prayer  and  man  of 
science,  teach  us  to  use  the  word  of  the  higher  patriot- 
ism, of  International  Brotherhood,  which  includes  all 
those  who  live  and  are  willing  to  die  for  the 

"ALL-FATHERLAND." 


CINDERELLA. 

Bouncing  Bet  and  Black-Eyed  Susan 
Tried  to  squeeze  Wild  Rose's  shoes  on ; 
But  each  found  't  would  pinch  and  nip  her. 
That  dear  little  Lady's  Slipper. 

— Abbie  Farzvcll  Broivn. 

From  "A  Peckctfnl  of  Posies." 


THE  PULPIT 


The  Church  and  the  Lodge 

Sermon  Preached  by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Coil,  Pastor  of  the  Unita- 
rian Church,  Marietta,  O.,  and  Worshipful  Master  of 
American  Union  Lodge  No.  1,  F.  &  A.  M.,  on  Sun- 
day June  27,  1915,  on  which  Occasion  Ameri- 
can Union  Lodge  and  Other  Masonic  Breth- 
ren Attended  in  a  Body 

Text  :  //  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound, 
7c7io  sliall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle? 

1st  Cor.,  xiv  :(S. 

Constituted  at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  political  and  military  upheaval 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  independence  of  the 
English  colonies  in  America,  closely  identified  with 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  with  the  opening  up  of 
the  great  Northwest  Territory,  American  Union 
Lodge  has  a  worthy  history,  some  of  which  I  should 
enjoy  relating  to  you  today ;  but  I  deem  it  of  more 
importance  to  speak,  somewhat  specifically,  of  the 
religious  genius  of  Masonry,  and  of  the  relation  of 
the  Church  and  the  Lodge. 

As  to  the  religious  genius  of  Masonry,  and  its  re- 
lation to  the  church,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
of  thought.  The  trumpet  is  not  giving  a  very  clear 
and  convincing  sotind,  and  many  hesitate  as  to  the 
l)roper  course  to  pursue,  or  fall  into  certain  incon- 
sistencies which,  in  their  sincerity  of  purpose,  and 
earnest  desire  to  do  the  best  things  for  all  concerned, 
they  do  not  clearly  discern.  This  confusion  of 
thought  and  endeavor  has  been  a  good  deal  intensi- 
fied because  of  the  fact  that  the  church  itself  is  now 
in  transit  froin  old  positions,  long  maintained,  to  new 
ones  not,  in  all  cases,  clearly  defined.  The  general 
condition  involves  both  church  men  and  Masons  in 
a  grave  responsibility  from  which  they  should  not 
shirk,  because  upon  the  issue  depends  much  in  the 
way  of  righteousness,  peace  and  happiness  for  the 
world. 

That  there  is  much  confusion  of  thought  in  the  re- 
ligious sphere  at  the  present  time  is  apparent  to  all 
close  observers.  Hearts,  in  doubt  as  to  the  eternal 
verities,  are  aching,  and  more  will  ache  before  the 
atmosphere  is  cleared  and  the  trumpet  sounds  the 
notes  of  truth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  their 
deep  significance  clear  to  all.  This  is  no  time  for 
hesitation.  Universal  interests  are  at  stake,  and  we 
should  follow  the  worthy  example  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  us. 

Our  Masonic  fathers  knew  that  in  engaging  in  war 
would  cause  much  sorrow  to  many  people,  result  in 
wrecked  or  saddened  hotnes  and  inuch  loss  of  life. 
They  could  not,  however,  then  see  any  other  way 
whereby  to  serve  the  interests  of  liberty  and  justice, 
and  they  therefore  solemnly  assumed  their  military 
tasks.  And  in  the  crisis  now  upon  us  there  appears 
no  way  whereby  we  can  serve  the  interests  of  truth 
and  righteousness  except  to  speak  plainly  yet  consid- 
erately in  an  endeavor  to  get  the  facts  before  the 
people  for  their  consideration.  To  the  end  that  the 
trumpet  may  give  a  clearly  defined  and  inspiring 
sound,  we  should  manifest  a  zeal  and  courage  that 
will  prove  us  worthy  successors  of  those  who  bravely 
championed  Masonic  principles  back  in  the  days  when 
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it  required  far  more  resolution  to  be  a  Mason  than  it 
does  now. 

"Religion  is  the  greatest  fact  of  history."  It  is  as 
universal  and  permanent  as  are  the  over  brooding 
spirit  of  God  on  the  one  hand  and  man's  endeavors 
on  the  other,  to  discern  the  cause  and  reason  for  his 
being,  his  relations,  duties  and  destiny.  No  matter 
in  what  form  it  develops,  religion  Hes  at  the  very 
base  of  all  individual  and  social  endeavor,  and  con- 
stitutes a  source  of  perpetual  inspiration  to  what- 
ever is  achieved.  Even  if  Masons  had  desired  to 
ignore,  in  their  organic  life,  a  fact  so  universal,  and 
so  closely  related  to  the  life  of  mankind  as  is  re- 
ligion, it  would  have  been  practically  impossible  for 
them  to  have  done  so.  They  did  not,  however,  so 
desire.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  accident  that  Masonry 
is  "so  far  interwoven  with  religion  as  to  lay  us  under 
obligation  to  pay  that  rational  homage  to  the  Deity 
which  constitutes  at  once  our  duty  and  our  happi- 
ness. It  leads  the  contemplative  to  view  with  rever- 
ence and  admiration  the  marvelous  works  of  creation, 
and  inspires  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  the  perfection 
of  his  Divine  Creator." 

But  while  Masonry  is  a  religious  institution  in  that 
it  is  reverently  theistic,  insisting  upon  recognition  of 
the  great  Master  of  the  universe  to  whom  all  will 
ultimately  have  to  give  account,  opening  and  closing 
its  lodges  with  prayer,  it  is  not  a  dogmatic  institu- 
tion. This  is  why  many  people  have  suspected  it  of 
being  a  non-religious  or  anti-religious  organization. 
It  erects  no  dogmatic  tests  of  fellowship  upon  which 
it  insists  as  a  condition  of  membership  in  the  order. 
Teaching  that  all  men,  the  high,  the  low,  the  rich, 
the  poor,  are  all  children  of  one  Almighty  Parent, 
Masonry  seeks  to  unite  men  of  every  country,  sect 
and  opinion,  and  to  promote  true  friendship  among 
those  who  might  otherwise  remain  perpetually  sep- 
arated. 

This  ancient  and  honorable  institution  has  so  much 
respect  for  all  forms  of  religion,  and  for  the  reverent 
and  conscientious  endeavors  of  all  worthy  men  to 
harmonize  their  lives  with  the  purpose  of  the  Infi- 
nite, that  it  cheerfully  recognizes  as  the  book  of  the 
law,  in  any  lodge,  "that  volume  which,  by  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country  is  believed  to  contain  the  re- 
vealed will  of  the  Grand  Architect  of  the  Universe." 
Seeing  that  they  have  all  sprung  from  the  same 
source,  that  is,  from  human  nature  endowed  with  di- 
vine principles  and  spiritual  inspiration  by  the  over- 
brooding  and  penetrating  spirit  of  God,  Masonry  dis- 
cerns a  true  brotherhood  or  vital  relationship  of  all 
forms  of  religion  just  as  real  as  is  the  brotherhood 
of  man.    It  agrees  with  Dr.  R.  Heber  Newton,  who 
said  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  for  January,  1906:  "The 
astonishing  parallelisms  between  the  great  religions 
of  earth  prove  to  be  no  mere  accidents,  no  cribbings 
from  Moses  by  Plato,  no  benevolent  assimilation  of 
Buddhism  by  Christianity.    Religions  apparently  the 
most  widely  separated  one  from  another,  prove  to 
have  each  its  own  sacred  book,  its  own  sacred  insti- 
tutions, its  own  body  of  belief.    And  these,  however 
varied,  are  seen  to  be  moving  along  one  line  of  nat- 
ural evolution  toward  one  and  the  same  ethical  and 
spiritual  goal." 

Recognizing  this  relationship  or  brotherhood  of  the 
different  forms  of  religion,  and  desiring  to  give  just 
consideration  to  the  noble  principles  \hey  hold  in 


common,  Masonry  seeks  to  bring  about  mutual  re- 
spect, mutual  lielpfulness  and  peace  among  the  devo- 
tees of  all  known  forms  of  faith.  It  admits  men  of 
every  creed  within  its  hospitable  bosom,  accepting 
them  upon  their  character  as  men  and  not  upon  the 
peculiar  form  of  religion  which,  they  profess.  In  this 
particular  most  of  our  great  modern  fraternities  are 
wisely  following  Masonry's  lead. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  comprehensiveness  of  Ma- 
sonry should  seem,  to  people  trained  in  and  wedded 
to  some  ceremonial  or  dogmatic  form  of  religion, 
an  impossible  position  to  take.  However,  to  those 
who  clearly  discern  that  the  ethical  and  spiritual  ele- 
ments are  of  transcendent  importance  in  religion, 
and  who  believe  that  character  determines  destiny,  it 
is  seen  to  be  not  only  a  possible  position,  but  the  most 
reasonable  and  satisfying  one  to  occupy. 

It  is  not  religion  in  its  purity,  the  essence  of  which 
is  love  to  God,  and  love  to  man,  and  the  fruits 
thereof,  but  the  ceremonials  and  dogmas  with  which 
true  religion  has  been  burdened  and  obscured  that 
have  divided  humanity  up  into  sects  often  more  char- 
acterized by  hatred  than  by  love  for  each  other.  A 
brief  historical  summary  may  help  us  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  wise  position  Masonry  has  taken 
upon  this  great  issue. 

It  does  not  require  a  very  careful  study  of  Jewish 
and  Christian  history  to  see  what  results  when  a  cere- 
monial or  dogmatic  form  of  religion  is  pushed  to 
the  extreme,  and  ceremonies  or  dogmas  are  resolved 
into  conditions  of  fellowship,  and  looked  upon  as  es- 
sential to  salvation.    A  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
spirit  and  utterances  of  the  old  Jewish  prophets  en- 
ables one  to  discern  that  they  were  moved  to  protest 
vigorously  against  ceremonialism,  because  men  were 
so  inclined  to  reason  that  they  were  justified  before 
God,  regardless  of  conduct,  on  the  ground  that  sac- 
rifices of  the  prescribed  number  and  character  had 
been  offered,  and  other  ritualistic  requirements  met. 
It  was  to  those  who  so  reasoned  that  Amos  the 
prophet  spoke  thus:    "O,  ye  that  swallow  up  the 
needy,  even  to  make  the  poor  of  the  land  to  fail, 
saying,  when  will  the  new  moon  be  gone,  that  we 
may  sell  corn?   and  the  Sabbath  that  we  may  set 
forth  wheat?  making  the  epha  small  and  the  shekel 
great,  and  falsifying  the  balances  with  deceit;  that 
we  may  buy  the  poor  for  silver,  and  the  needy  for 
a  pair  of  shoes,  yea  and  sell  the  refuse  of  the 'land. 
The  Lord  hath  sworn  by  the  excellency  of  Jacob. 
Surely  I  will  never  forget  any  of  their  works.""  And 
Micah,  too,  had  in  mind  those  who  were  perverting 
religion  by  resolving  it  into  a  mere  form  when  he 
asked:    "Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands 
of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?  Shall 
I  give  my  first  born  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit 
of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul?"  And  this  is  his 
answer  to  these  pertinent  questions:  "He  hath  shown 
thee.  O  man.  what  is  good  ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly  and  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God."    You  see  he 'is  at- 
tempting to  shift  the  emphasis  from  ceremonialism 
and  place  it  upon  sincerity  and  uprightness  in  dailv 
life  where  it  rightly  belongs. 

John  the  Baptist,  patron  saint  whom  we  honor  to- 
day, reaffirmed  the  principles  proclaimed  by  the  older 
Jewish  prophets,  and  emphaticallv  declare'd  that  re- 
pentance and  the  bringing  forth  of  good  fruit  in  daily 
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life  were  the  essentials  of  true  religion.  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  who  came  after  John,  did  not  hesitate  to 
arraign,  in  the  most  severe  terms,  those  who  were 
careful  of  the  payment  of  tithes,  washing  of  cups 
and  platters,  ofifering  of  sacrifices  and  other  ceremo- 
nial requirements,  but  who  were,  at  the  same  time, 
robbers  of  widows  and  orphans.  He  declared  that 
the  essence  of  true  religion  is  not  ceremony,  but  love 
to  God  and  humanity,  and  the  fruits  springing  nat- 
urally out  of  such  love. 

These  mighty  men  of  God  were  all  endeavoring  to 
show  the  importance  of  character  and  conduct  as 
against  ceremonial  observances,  and  to  move  those  of 
their  day  and  generation  to  live  lives  of  love,  rever- 
ence and  service.  Theirs  was  an  age  of  transition. 
The  trumpet  did  not  give  a  certain  sound,  and  many 
people  were,  ethically  and  spiritually,  more  or  less 
confused.  Some  contended  for  the  old  ceremonial 
form  of  religion  as  it  had  been  taught  them,  some 
for  a  modification  of  it,  and  some  were  disposed  to 
abandon  it  entirely. 

Notwithstanding  the  clear  words  of  John  and  Je- 
sus setting  forth  the  fact  that  religion  in  its  purity 
consists  in  a  daily  life  of  love,  reverence  and  service, 
many  of  their  followers  finally  departed  from  their 
plain  but  noble  teaching  and  accepted  a  dogmatic 
form  of  religion  that  became  just  as  extreme  and 
unreasonable  as  was  the  ceremonialism  against  which 
terrific  prophetic  denunciations  had  been  hurled.  As 
emphasis  had  been  laid  upon  ceremony  by  many  of 
the  Jews,  so  it  came  to  be  laid  upon  dogma  by  many 
of  those  calling  themselves  Christian.  The  cry  came 
to  be:  "Believe  ,and  be  saved."  Great  creeds,  many 
of  them  now  historic,  were  formulated,  resolved  into 
tests  of  fellowship,  and  Christendom  was  split  up 
into  contending  factions  because  of  differences  in 
belief.  No  matter  how  noble  a  man's  life,  the  rule 
came  to  be  that,  in  order  to  secure  fellowship  in  any 
one  of  the  Christian  sects,  he  had  to  accept  and  agree 
to  uphold  its  peculiar  doctrine. 

The  conclusions  that  grew  out  of  the  extreme  dog- 
matism of  Christendom  are  somewhat  amazing,  and 
yet  they  have  been  accepted  by  many  sincere  and  de- 
voted people.  If  men  are  saved  because  they  believe 
certain  dogmas,  then  it  logically  follows  that  one  of 
questionable  character  might  be  given  abundant  ad- 
mittance into  heaven,  and  another  whose  life  con- 
formed to  the  two  great  commandments  and  the  Gol- 
den Rule  be  rejected.  .Strictly  interpreted  the  dog- 
matic form  of  religion  cuts  all  ground  for  hope  of 
future  happiness  from  under  such  a  man  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  but  gives  assurance  to  a  Henry  VHL 

Of  course  I  am  aware  that  the  dogmatic  form  of 
religion  is  not  strictly  interpreted  now  as  it  was  a 
generation  or  two  ago ;  but  it  is  still  a  great  force  in 
the  religious  world.  Dogmatic  tests  of  fellowship 
are  still  insisted  upon  so  strenuously  as  to  lead  many 
people  into  curious  and  inconsistent  practices.  As 
illustrations  of  this  fact,  I  submit  the  following  inci- 
dents over  which  it  may  be  profitable  for  you  to 
mediate. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  called  upon  to  conduct  the 
funeral  service  of  a  man  whose  life  had  been  most 
commendable,  but  who  never  made  any  public  pro- 
fession as  to  religion.  At  the  time  of  the  funeral  his 
wife  related  to  me  in  detail  many  of  the  noble  chai- 
acteristics  of  her  husband,  and  confidently  expressed 


the  belief  that  God  cared  for  and  approved  just  such 
a  life  as  he  had  lived.  Had  I  then  said  to  her:  "No, 
your  husband  never  made  any  public  profession  of 
religion  such  as  is  required  by  the  prevailing  creeds 
of  Christendom,  and  he  is  therefore  lost,"  she  would 
have  been  shocked  beyond  the  power  of  expression. 
Yet,  some  months  afterward,  in  order  to  secure  cer- 
tain relationship  and  strengthen  friendship,  she  united 
with  a  church  which  required  her  to  assent  to  certain 
dogmas  the  clear  logic  of  which  is  that  her  husbanJ 
has  gone  to  everlasting  perdition.  I  do  not  think  she 
ever  realized  the  true  import  of  the  step  she  tool: 
because  she  was  actuated  by  her  emotions  rather  than 
by  careful  reasoning  upon  the  subject.  Many  people 
unwittingly  fall  into  precisely  the  same  inconsistency, 
i  have  known  children,  who  would  protest  vigorously 
if  the  character  of  their  parents  was  assailed,  who 
have,  in  order  to  gratify  their  emotions  or  establish 
certain  relationships,  subscribed  to  creeds  the  logic  of 
which  is  that  those  parents  are  forever  subject  to  the 
condemnation  of  God,  and  doomed  to  endless  suffer- 
ing in  the  regions  of  the  lost.  Lodges,  sometimes  fall 
into  precisely  the  same  inconsistency. 

Some  months  ago,  I  attended  an  open  lodge  meet- 
ing. A  kindly  disposed  and  very  capable  Jew,  rec- 
ognized because  of  his  abiding  interest  in  humanitarian 
v/ork.  had  been  given  a  place  on  the  program.  The 
meeting  was  opened  with  prayer.  The  clergyman  of- 
ficiating so  formulated  his  prayer  as  clearly  to  imply 
that  only  those  calling  themselves  Christians  are  given 
God's  approval  in  this  world,  and  reason  to  hope  for 
happiness  in  the  future.  After  the  meeting  was  over 
1  asked  the  chief  officer  of  that  lodge  what  he  thought 
of  the  propriety  of  inviting  a  man  to  participate  in  a 
nneeting,  and  then  allowing  utterances  upon  the  plat- 
form the  clear  implication  of  which  was  that  he  was 
an  oft'ense  to  God  and  on  his  way  to  perdition.  He 
looked  at  me  in  astonishment,  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said:  "I  never  thought  of  that  inconsistency  before." 
And  this  is  one  of  the  sources  of  confusion  at  the 
present  time.  People  get  so  accustomed  to  certain 
phraseology  that  they  do  not  stop  to  consider  the 
stern  logic  of  it,  and  so  drop  into  positions  that  would 
be  ludicrous  if  they  were  not  so  mischievous  and  pa- 
thetic. That  is  why  it  so  often  happens  that,  in  the 
lodge,  men  fellowship  as  brethren  other  men  who  are, 
according  to  creeds  accepted  in  the  church,  subjects  of 
God's  wrath  and  condemnation.  But  men  are  begin- 
ning to  think  upon  these  subjects  with  an  intensity 
and  earnestness  that  indicate  a  coming  change,  far 
reaching  and  radical  in  its  effects.  The  trumpet  is  even 
now  sounding  with  increasing'  strength  and  clearness 
this  note:  "We  are  all  children  of  one  Almighty  Par- 
ent to  whom  a  pure  heart  is  the  most  acceptable  sacri- 
fice, and  who  pervades  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul, 
and  will  at  last  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
merits." 

Just  as  Amos  and  Micah,  John  and  Jesus  recognized 
the  failure  of  the  ceremonial  form  of  religion,  so 
thoughtful,  reverent  minded  and  courageous  men  are 
now  recognizing  the  failure  of  the  dogmatic  form. 
This  failure  is  being  manifested  in  the  facts  that  it  is 
not  always  the  man  who  most  earnestly  says :  "I 
believe"  whose  character  most  favorably  commends 
him  to  those  who  know  him  best,  and  that  the  dogmatic 
structure  itself  is  breaking  down. 

In  the  editorial  preface  to  Professor  Arthur  C.  Mc- 
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Gii¥ert's  book  entitled  The  Rise  of  Modern  Religious 
Ideas,  James  AI.  Whiton  says  of  the  work  of  the  old 
divines:  "That  the  systematic  theology  framed  by 
these  has  hopelessly  broken  down  in  the  collapse  of 
the  ancient  conceptions  of  God,  of  Nature,  of  the 
l!ible,  and  of  Man,  which  molded  and  sustained  it,  is 
now  frankly  confessed  in  the  chief  seats  of  theological 
instruction."  In  the  body  of  that  book.  Professor  Mc- 
Gififert,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  Church  History  in 
TJnion  Theological  Seminary,  says:  "Had  the  church 
in  the  beginning  frankly  recognized  that  the  Bible  and 
the  fathers  teach  an  antiquated  world  view,  and  frankly 
put  itself  on  the  side  of  scientific  observation  and  ex- 
periment, the  whole  religious  situation,  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  would  be  today  far  other  than  it  is." 
And  in  his  illuminating  book  entitled  The  Enlarging- 
Conception  of  God,  Professor  Herbert  A.  Yontz,  pro- 
fessor of  Christian  Theology  in  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary,  tells  us  plainly  that  theology  and  relig;ion 
must  not  be  treated  as  identical.  The  one  is  a  life  of 
reverence,  love  and  service,  possible  to  men  who  dif- 
fer widely  in  their  beliefs,  while  the  other  is  a  system 
of  thought  more  or  less  speculative  in  its  character. 
It  all  amounts  to  this.  The  dogmatic  form  of  religion, 
insistent  upon  uniformity  of  belief,  has  erected  racks, 
dungeons  and  stakes,  and  resorted  to  many  other  forms 
of  persecution  in  its  endeavors  to  secure  and  main- 
tain that  uniformity  of  belief  upon  which  it  insisted, 
and  now  we  are  told  that  the  whole  dogmatic  struc- 
ture has  itself  broken  doWn  because  found  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  abiding  facts  of  the  universe.  Fur- 
thermore we  are  told  that  even  if  the  dogmatic  struc- 
ture had  not  broken  down,  it  should  not  be  treated  as 
identical  with  religion.  In  these  facts  there  is  an  en- 
during warning  to  those  disposed  to  assume  the  pre- 
rogatives of  infallibility,  and  to  resort  to  force  to 
compel  acceptance  of  their  decrees. 

It  is  evident  to  all  careful  observers  of  current 
events  that  the  situation  created  by  the  breaking  down 
of  "systematic  theology"  is  a  very  serious  one.  Many 
church  liturgies,  much  of  our  hymnology,  and  a  great 
deal  of  our  literature,  as  well  as  the  great  creeds  of 
Christendom  were  founded  upon  dogmas  now  shown 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  facts  of  the  universe,  and 
therefore  readjustments  at  many  points  are  made  nec- 
essary. The  time  is  at  hand  when  parents,  if  properly 
interested  in  the  religious  training  of  their  children, 
v/ill  have  to  decide  whether  those  children  are  to  be 
taught  hymns  and  liturgies  and  creeds  that  do  not 
comport  with  the  real  facts  of  Nature  and  Man,  as 
now  understood,  or  whether  they  are  not.  This  means 
a  heavy  tax  upon  the  emotions  because  much  of  the 
liturgy  and  many  of  the  hymns,  founded  upon  dogmas 
now  outgrown,  have  become  very  dear  to  many  people, 
and  to  give  them  up  will  seem  very  like  giving  up  re- 
ligion itself.  The  battle  between  sentiment  and  judg- 
ment is  likely  to  be  prolonged  and  severe.  A  great 
many,  realizing  this,  say:  "Let  us  keep  the  good  old 
hymns,  liturgies  and  creeds,  but  breathe  into  them  the 
rnodern  spirit,  and  endow  them  with  modern  thought." 
To  attempt  that,  however,  will  only  add  to  the  wide- 
spread confusion  already  existing,  and  delay  the  com- 
ing of  that  day  when  the  trumpet  will  give  a  certain 
sound,  and  all  will  prepare  for  the  great  ethical  and 
spiritual  battle  the  winning  of  wdiich  means  the  es- 
tablishment of  righteousness  and  peace  throughout  all 
the  world.    To  follow  that  course  would  be  as  if  the 


]jatriots  of  our  revolutionary  war  had  said,  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1783 :  "We  will  preserve 
the  monarchial  forms  of  administration,  and  teach  our 
children  all  the  English  ])atri(jtic  songs,  but  interpret 
them  in  terms  of  republicanism."  You  can  readily  see 
how  such  a  course  would  have  resulted  in  an  increase 
of  confusion,  and  how  inconsistent  it  would  have  been 
in  them  to  attempt  to  pursue  it. 

People  may  refuse  to  see  or  admit  it ;  but  the  facts 
are  that  a  theological  revolution  as  great  and  as  rad- 
ical as  was  the  political  revolution  that  took  place  in 
this  country  in  the  last  (|uarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury has  taken  place,  and  that  a  general  readjustment 
has  got  to  be  made.  In  his  book  entitled  The  Church 
and  the  Changing  Order,  Dr.  Shailer  Mathews,  pro- 
fessor of  Historical  and  Comparative  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  says :  "The  greatest  forma- 
tive principle  in  the  world  of  thought  today  is  biology. 
And  biology  means  evolution."  Granting  that,  we  are 
forced  to  grant  that  the  ground  has  been  absolutely 
cut  from  under  many  of  the  chief  conceptions  of  God, 
Nature,  the  Bible  and  Man  that  are  embodied  in  the 
historic  creeds,  and  in  much  of  the  hymnology  and 
many  of  the  liturgies  of  Christendom.  Granting  that 
Dr.  Mathews  is  right  as  to  evolution,  we  are  forced  to 
surrender  the  old  theory  of  Man  as  created  perfect 
and  falling  into  total  depravity,  and  the  whole  scheme 
of  salvation  built  upon  it.  There  is  no  evading  this 
issue.  The  crisis  now  at  hand  is  as  great,  and  the 
transition  now  taking  place  as  momentous  as  were 
those  that  characterized  the  days  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist. To  be  indifi^erent  to  the  situation,  or  to  trifle 
with  it  would  be  to  prove  ourselves  either  fools  or 
knaves.  The  church  is  now  standing  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways,  and  it  will  soon  be  compelled  to  choose 
openly  and  frankly  between  the  old  dogmatic  form 
of  religion  now  being  discredited  by  both  science  and 
literary  criticism,  and  a  high  ethical  and  spiritual  form 
tliat  cheerfully  recognizes  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the 
brotherhood  of  Man.  and  which  endorses  all  the  truths 
of  all  scriptures,  and  honors  the  real  prophets  of  all 
ages  and  all  nations. 

The  relation  of  "Masonry  to  this  crisis  is  both  in- 
teresting and  encouraging.  Reverently  theistic  and 
practical,  but  not  dogmatic,  this  great  institution  is 
now  in  position  to  render  an  invaluable  service  to 
the  world.  Dr.  George  E.  Jackson,  of  Canton,  this 
state,  speaking  recently  in  this  city,  said:  "Faith 
is  going  to  be  interpreted  to  us,  not  in  terms  of  creeds 
and  confessions,  but  in  terms  of  character  and  con- 
duct." I  feel  sure  that  Dr.  Jackson  is  right,  and  the 
principle  which  he  so  clearly  states  is  one  for  which 
Masonry  has  resolutely  stood  for  many  years.  On 
that  principle  it  receives  into  its  fellowship  representa- 
tives of  all  forms  of  religion,  looking  always  to  the 
character  and  conduct  rather  than  to  the  particular 
form  of  faith  professed  by  those  seeking  admittance 
into  its  ranks.  It  has  respect  for  a  noble  life  no  mat- 
ter whether  the  man  living  it  calls  himself  Brahmin, 
Buddhist.  Confucian.  Christian.  Jew  or  by  any  other 
distinguishing  religious  name.  It  also  teaches  very 
clearly  that  even  though  our  thoughts,  words  and  ac- 
tions may  be  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  men  that  God 
pervades  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart,  interprets 
thoughts  and  motives  and  that  he  will  reward  us  all 
according  to  our  merits. 

Masonry  accords  to  a  man  the  right  to  get  his  in- 
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spiration  to  a  noble  life  from  ]\Ioses,  Buddha,  Con- 
fucius, Krishna,  Jesus  or  any  other  one  or  more  of 
the  great  religious  masters.  If  there  are  developed 
in  his  life  those  qualities  that  make  him  a  worthy  man 
and  helpful  citizen,  no  matter  what  the  source  of  his 
inspiration,  JNIasonry  gladly  welcomes  him  into  the 
imperfect  lodge  here  below,  helps  him  and  receives 
help  from  him,  assuring  him  that  at  the  close  of  life 
on  earth  he  will,  if  found  worthy,  be  admitted  into 
that  all  perfect,  glorious  and  celestial  lodge  above 
where  the  Supreme  Architect  of  the  universe,  and 
Father  of  all  mankind,  presides.  The  following  in- 
cident illustrates  the  breadth  and  comprehensiveness 
of  the  Masonic  order. 

A  short  time  ago,  I  sat  in  a  JNIasonic  lodge  in  one 
of  our  large  cities.    At  a  certain  point  in  the  pro- 
ceedings a  capable  and  noble  hearted  Jew  arose,  called 
attention  to  certain  pressing  needs  on  the  part  of 
people  in  the  city  who  were  not  able  to  help  them- 
selves, made  an  earnest  plea  for  generosity  on  the 
part  of  the  lodge,  and  moved  that  steps  be  taken  at 
once  looking  toward  supplying  the  needed  relief.  His 
motion  was  immediately  seconded  by  a  Christian  min- 
ister, member  of  that  lodge,  who  made  an  eloquent 
appeal  in  support  of  the  motion  then  being  consid- 
ered.   At  the  proper  time  the  motion  was"  put  and 
enthusiastically  carried.    Now  this  is  the  point  f  wish 
to  make  clear  to  you.    If  insuring  ourselves  the  fa- 
vor of  God  here,  and  happiness  in  the  future,  depends 
upon  acceptance  of  some  ceremonial  or  dogmatic  form 
of  religion  then  one  or  the  other  of  those  two  men 
cannot  be  a  recipient  of  God's  favor  now,  and  has  no 
sufficient  ground  on  which  to  base  hope  for  happi- 
ness in  the  future.    If,  however,  it  is  true,  as  I  verily 
believe  it  is,  and  as  Masonry  teaches,  that  God  looks 
into  the  hearts  of  all  men.  and  rewards  them  accord- 
ing to  their  merits,  then  that  Jew  and  that  Ciiristian, 
one  receiving  his  great  inspiration  from  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  the  other  receiving  his  from  Jesus  and 
the  apostles  will  both  be  granted  rich  rewards.  The 
principle  of  rewarding  men  according  to  their  merits 
is,  I  believe,  universally  operative,  and  that  is  why 
1  will  not.  either  as  a  mason  or  a  churchman,  take  a 
position,  or  subscribe  to  a  creed,  the  logic  of  which 
is  that  good  men,  who  do  not  agree  with  me  in  certain 
ceremonial  practices  or  dogmatic  beliefs,  are  therefore 
deprived  of  the  favor  of  God.    I  believe  the  Masonic 
principle  is  right,  and  that  it  will  ultimately  win  a 
complete  triumph  over  the  old  ceremonial  and  dog- 
matic forms  of  faith. 

Strenuous  and,  in  some  cases,  more  or  less  sensa- 
tional efiforts  are  now  being  made  in  certain  quarters 
to  maintain  the  old  order.  Some  who  are  participat- 
ing in  those  efforts  make  vigorous  assaults  upon  scien- 
tists and  Biblical  critics,  seeming  to  think  that  if  they 
can  be  overcome  the  old  order  will  stand  secure.  They 
do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  the  principle  of  rewards  or 
penalties  in  absolute  keeping  with  one's  deserts,  have 
been  embodied  in  the  rituals  and  practices,  not  only 
ot  Masonry,  but  of  nearly  all  of  our  great  modern 
fraternal  orders.  To  maintain  the  old  order,  those 
rituals  will  have  to  be  revised  and  brought  into  har- 
niony  with  it,  and  the  practices  of  the  great  frater- 
nities so  modified  as  to  put  them  upon  a  dogmatic  ba- 
sis instead  of  upon  the  ethical  and  spiritual  basis  upon 
which  they  now  are.    Present  day  currents  of  thought 


and  sentiment  do  not  indicate  such  a  result.  It  seems 
far  more  likely  that  the  church  will  accept  the  ethical 
and  spiritual  form  of  religion  already  accepted  by 
most  of  the  fraternities  rather  than  that  they  will  go 
back  to  the  dogmatic  form  which  was  for  a  long  time 
tenaciously  held  by  the  church.  This  consummation, 
so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  so  it  seems  to  me,  once  ef- 
fected, the  trumpet  will  give  a  certain  sound,  and  men 
everywhere  will  intelligently  prepare  themselves  to 
battle  for  a  faith  universally  interpreted  in  terms  of 
character  and  conduct. 

Now  that  the  old  ceremonials  have  been  proven  in- 
adequate, and  the  foundation  has  been  shattered  un- 
der the  dogmatic  form  of  religion,  a  great  reconstruc- 
tive work  needs  to  be  done.  In  that  important  work 
a  great  opportunity  presents  itself;  but  it  is  an  op- 
portunity that  carries  with  it  tremendous  responsibil- 
ities. If  true  to  its  professions  as  a  builder.  Masonry 
nuist  assume  its  share  of  those  responsibilities,  and 
this  is  an  opportune  occasion  to  consider  what  course 
should  be  pursued. 

In  the  first  place  those  taught  in  the  principles  of 
Masonry  should  never  forget  that  they  are  pledged 
to  a  reverent  recognition  of  Gbd,  and  to  the  exempli- 
fication of  brotherly  love,  temperance,  fortitude,  pru- 
dence, and  justice,  in  all  their  relations  with  their 
fellow  men ;  that  they  may  receive  instruction  and  in- 
spiration from  any  of  the  great  ethical  and  spiritual 
leaders  of  the  world  as  they  build  their  own  moral 
fnd  spiritual  edifice,  but  that  if  they  grow  careless 
and  drop  out  so  much  as  the  equivalent  of  a  moral 
consonant  that  should  be  properly  placed  in  the  struc- 
ture, they  cannot  escape  the  just  consequences  of  their 
delinquency.  It  is  a  high  standard  that  Masonry  sets 
for  its  members,  and  it  offers  to  none  of  them  a  way 
v/hereby  to  evade  the  legitimate  fruits  of  their 
llioughts,  words  and  acts.  They  are  taught  that  they 
will  reap  exactly  as  they  sow.  The  mason  who  for- 
gets these  things,  and  proves  unworthy  of  the  con- 
fidence imposed  in  him,  merits  the  contempt  of  all 
good  men,  and  sooner  or  later,  conscious  of  and  con- 
fessing his  guilt,  he  will  be  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
eternal  justice  and  dealt  with  according  to  the  im- 
jjrecations  from  his  own  mouth. 

Then  too  in  this  age  of  transition  from  old  posi- 
tions no  longer  tenable,  to  new  ones  not  yet  clearly 
defined  in  the  minds  of  many  people,  there  should  be 
unusual  care  in  the  training  of  the  young.  In  order 
that  they  may  train  the  young  properly,  the  elders 
must  first  properly  train  themselves.  The  time  has 
past  when  a  father,  especially  if  he  is  a  mason,  should 
even  think  of  trying  to  justify  himself  as  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  training  of  his  children  on  the  ground 
that  he  sends  them  to  Sunday  school  and  church.  Not 
until  he  assures  himself  that  they  are  being  taught 
principles  that  will  stand  the  test  of  all  scientific  "in- 
vestigations, and  literary  criticism,  should  he  feel  that 
his  whole  duty  has  been  done  and  be  content.  If  there 
are  Masons  who,  for  reasons  that  seem  to  them  suffi- 
cient, do  not  care  to  identify  themselves  with  any 
Sunday  school  or  church  that  they  may  the  better  pre- 
pare themselves  to  meet  the  great  parental  respon- 
sibilities resting  upon  them,  then  they  should,  at  con- 
venient times,  meet  in  the  lodge  or  elsewhere,  for  such 
srudy  and  preparation.  To  avoid  or  shift  this  re- 
sponsibility is  to  prove  recreant  to  one  of  the  greatest 
trusts  ever  imposed  in  man. 
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Recognizing  merit  in  all  forms  of  religion,  Masons, 
above  all  other  men,  should  know  just  what  those 
merits  are,  and  be  able,  whenever  occasion  requires, 
to  give  a  good  reason  for  their  comprehensive  faith. 
Accepting  as  the  book  of  law  in  any  lodge,  that  vol- 
ume upon  which  the  people  of  any  given  country  look 
as  containing  the  revealed  will  of  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  universe,  Masons  should  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  contents  of  all  such  books.    That  the  sacred 
book  of  ancient  Egypt,  written  before  Moses  was  born, 
contains  the  substance  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
that  Confucius  gave  China  the  Golden  Rule  hundreds 
of  years  before  the  Christian  era  began,  that  Krishna 
is  said  to  have  been  incarnated,  not  only  once,  but 
many  times  in  his  efforts  to  free  the  world  from  sin 
and  bring  all  mankind  into  a  happy  estate,  that  Buddha 
taught  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  many  other  like 
interesting  things,  embodied  in  the  sacred  books  and 
traditions  of  different  ages  and  lands,  should  be  well 
known  to  all  Masonic  brethren.    Just  why  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  religious  genius  of  ]\Iasonry  to  sing 
such  a  broad  and  comprehensive  hymn  as  Nearer  My 
God  to  Thee  in  a  lodge  or  at  a  Masonic  service,  and 
why  it  is  not  consistent  with  that  genius  to  sing  such 
a  hymn  as  Rock  of  Ages,  a  hymn  clearly  implvfing 
such  a  restricted  condition  of  salvation  as  to  be  en- 
tirely out  of  harmony  with  Masonry,  should  be  fully 
understood  by  all  members  of  an  organization  that 
welcomes  representatives  of  all  forms  of  faith  into  its 
fellowship.    Unless  these  things  are  understood,  the 
trumpet  will  continue  to  give  an  uncertain  sound,  and 
many  well  meaning  people  will  remain  in  a  confused 
state  of  mind.    Masons  should  cheerfully  assume,  as 
a  part  of  their  duty  to  the  world,  the  very  commend- 
able task  of  helping  to  clear  the  moral  and  spiritual 
skies  of  whatever  may  be  there  as  an  obstruction  to 
moral  and  spiritual  vision. 

Masonry  is  not  merely  a  pleasant  social  organiza- 
tion as  some  seem  to  think.  It  is  an  institution  within 
which  there  is  incarnated  a  religious  spirit  and  genius, 
loyalty  to  which  means  a  fervent  and  upright  human- 
ity, the  enjoyment  of  that  happiness  consequent  upon 
well  spent  lives,  and  assurance  of  a  glorious  immor- 
tality. But  to  enjoy  that  happiness,  and  possess  the 
inspiration  of  that  hope.  Masonry  teaches  that  men 
must  live  lives  such  as  will  bear  that  kind  of  fruit 
It  joyously  points  to  the  Acacia,  emblem  of  immor- 
tality; but  warns  those  tempted  to  a  wayward  life 
that  the  emblem  of  their  immortalitv  may,  if  they 
prove  recreant  to  their  trust,  become  a  sure  waymark 
whereby  guilt  will  be  discovered  and  brought  to  the 
bar  of  eternal  justice.  Brethren,  our  opportunities 
are  so  glorious ;  but  our  responsibilities  so  great,  that 
we  ought,  figuratively  speaking,  approach  the  great 
problems  and  work  of  life  on  our  knees. 

As  to  American  Union  Lodge,  it  has  an  honorable 
history.  Those  who  constituted  it  were  ready  to  lav 
down  their  lives  for  the  principles  of  liberty,  equality 
and  justice.  To  prove  ourselves  worthy  successor''? 
01  such  noble  exemplars  of  great  principles,  we  must 
with  all  other  good  Masons,  take  our  place  in  the 
front  ranks  of  forward  moving  humanity,  and  be  will- 
ing, m  this  day  of  great  thought  revolutions,  to  do 
much  and  dare  much  to  the  end  that  the  ethical  and 
spiritual  trumpet  may  give  forth  clear  and  intelligible 
notes.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  alone  can  we 
discharge  our  debt  to  the  past,  and  help  to  move  the 


world  to  live  that  life  of  reverence,  love  and  service 
which  if  all  men  lived  the  kingdom  of  righteousness, 
peace  and  joy  would  even  now  be  here.  The  woric 
and  responsibility  are  great,  and  dangers  may  beset 
you  by  the  way ;  but  knowing  your  faith  is  in  God, 
1  give  you  this  as  a  final  injunction.  Arise,  and,  in 
your  fidelity  to  jMasonic  principles,  follow  the  worthy 
example  of  our  ancient  operative  Grand  IMaster,  al- 
lowing nothing  to  swerve  you  from  the  path  of  known 
duty,  and  all  will  be  well. 


AN  ODE  TO  FREEDOM 


(By  Edwin  Markham,  author  of  '"The  Man  with  the  Hoe  and 
Other  Poems."  Read  at  Independence  Day  celebration,  July  5 
l?lo.  Panama  Pacific  Exposition.) 

Here  in  the  forest  now, 
As  on  that  old  July 

When  first  our  conscript  fathers  took  the  vow, 

The  bluebird,  stained  with  earth  and  sky, 

Shouts  from  a  blowing  bough 

In  green  aerial  freedom,  wild  and  high. 

And  now,  as  then,  the  bobolink. 

Out  on  the  uncertain  brink 

Of  the  swaying  alder,  swings. 

Loosing  his  song  out,  link  by  golden  link; 

W  hile  over  the  wood  his  proclamation  rings, 

A  daring  boast  that  would  unkingdom  kings ! 

Even  so  the  wild  birds  sang  on  bough  and  wall 

That  day  the  Bell  of  Independence  Hall 

Thundered  around  the  world  the  Word  of  Man, 

That  day  when  Liberty  began 

And  mighty  hopes  were  blown  on  every  sea. 

But  Freedom  calls  her  conscripts  now  as  then — 

Calls  for  heroic  men  : 

It  is  an  endless  battle  to  be  free. 

As  the  old  dangers  lessen  from  the  skies. 

New  dangers  rise. 

Down  the  long  centuries  to  be. 

Again,  again,  will  rise  Thermopyls— 

Again,  again,  a  new  Leonidas 

Will  hold  for  God  the  imperiled  Pass. 

-As  the  long  ages  run 

New  Lexington  will  rise  on  Lexington; 

And  many  a  Warren  fall 

L'pon  the  endangered  wall. 

Yet  the  black  smoke  of  battle,  it  will  pass- 
Sometime,  sometime— like  vapor  from  glass. 
There  will  be  rest  for  all  the  weary  flags. 
And  rest  for  bugles  on  the  battle  crags. 
Still  there  will  be  no  rest  for  man's  strong  soul 
Before  him  shines  an  ever-flying  goal., 
Still  must  he  seek  for  freedom  evermore : 
Xo  halt  for  any  soul  on  any  shore. 
Man  is  the  conscript  of  an  endless  quest, 
A  long  divine  adventure  without  rest. 
Each  hard-earned  freedom  withers  to  a  bond  ; 
Freedom  forever  is  beyond— beyond ! 

■"  — The  Commoner. 


THE  ECSTASY  OF  GROWTH 

Nature  is  incomplete.    She  leaves  to  man 
The  clamor  for  an  end  determinate. 
And  while,  with  happy  patience,  early,  late. 
Life  she  repeats,^  even  as  it  first  began— 
Too  wise  to  ask 'from  God  a  final  prize. 
Knowing  in  growth  continued  rapture  lies  ! 

— Clinton  Dangcrficld. 
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The  Flowering  of  the  Hebrew  Religion 
The  New  Testament 


Prepared  for  UNITY  by  Miss  May  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  William  Rothmann 

XXV. 

The  Jerusalem  Beginnings  of  the  New 
Testament 

"Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons:  but  in  every  nation  he  that  f caret h  him,  and 
zvorketh  righteousness,  is  acceptable  to  him.'' 

Acts  X  :34-35. 

/  see  beyond  all  doubt  that  God  does  not  shozv 
partiality,  but  that  in  rcery  nation  he  who  reverences 
him  and  does  wJiat  is  right,  is  acceptable  to  him. 

— Twentieth  Century. 

The  story  of  the  beginning  of  Christianity  told  in 
the  first  twelve  chapters  of  Acts,  ought  to  bring  out 
with  reasonable  clearness  the  whole  problem  of  the 
growth  of  the  New  Testament.  The  nineteen  hun- 
dred years  of  history  since  that  early  record  was 
made  "are  black  with  bigotry,  narrowness  and  perse- 
cution. But  they  also  have  their  white  record.  This 
something  we  call  Christianity  is  what  tamed  Goth, 
Teuton  and  Celt.  It  is  what  settled  Europe  in  the 
same  sense  that  the  Forty-niners  and  fathers  before 
them,  settled  California,  supplanting  wigwams  with 
homes  that  became  palaces  on  the  one  hand  and  Cap- 
itols on  the  other.  Admitting  the  whole  pitiable 
record  of  inquisitions,  tortures,  and  other  expressions 
of  superstition  of  the  nineteen  hundred  years  did  hold 
something  that  tamed  wild  men,  felled  forests,  drained 
marshes,  built  houses  and  established  more  or  less  or- 
ganized governments.  This  compelling  something  finds 
its  center  and  circumferences  in  our  Bible,  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  well  as  the  New,  for  in  the  make  up  of 
Christianity  the  Psalms  hold  a  place  along  side  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  are  beginning  to  compre- 
hend that  the  movement  which  did  start  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago  had  two  focal  personalities  at  its 
inception.  One  of  them  we  call  Jesus  and  the  other 
Paul. 

In  the  letters  of  Paul  already  studied,  we  have  the 
first  record  of  conditions  and  events  on  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterreanean.  These 
earlier  letters  of  Paul  came  about  the  fifth  decade  of 
the  first  century,  twenty  or  more  years  after  the  death 
of  Jesus.  Thirty  or  forty  years  later  we  have  the 
group  of  four  biographical  sketches,  forming  the 
Gospel  part  of  the  story.  The  Book  of  Acts  is  our  first 
deliberate  attempt  at  history  of  what  happened  in  the 
first  century  of  this  movement. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the.  writer 
was  the  same  man  who  wrote  the  so-called  Gospel  of 
Luke.  No  writings  mention  Luke  as  their  author  un- 
til about  175  A.  D.  the  date  of  the  Muratorian  Canon, 
made  by  some  holy  monks  for  missionary  purposes. 
We  read,  however,  of  Paul's  companion  named  Luke, 
a  Greek,  whom  he  loved,  one  who  traveled  with  him 
to  Rome  and  disappears  when  Paul  disappeared,  pos- 
sibly under  the  Neroan  persecution.    The  four  pas- 


sages in  the  Book  of  Acts  that  drop  into  the  first 
person  plural,  "we"  suggested  to  the  writers  who 
ascribed  the  possible  authorship  of  Luke,  that  these 
passages  must  have  been  written  by  a  companion  of 
Paul.  The  theory  is  that  the  writer  had  before 
him  this  diary  from  which  he  quoted  without  quota- 
tion marks,  paragraphing  and  punctuation  being  un- 
used at  that  time.  The  "diary"  was  kept  by  some 
companion  of  Paul,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
diarist  was  the  author  of  the  Third  Gospel  and  the 
Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  We  have  more 
authoritative  material  in  the  authentic  letters  of  Paul, 
written  thirty  years  before  the  Book  of  Acts.  But 
while  a  document  of  uncertain  authorship,  it  is  of 
great  worth.  It  tells  a  continuous  story.  We  may 
compare  it  with  Thucydides,  or  with  some  of  our  own 
early  historical  books.  Paul's  speeches  could  not  have 
been  taken  down  verbatim,  they  were  written  for  him. 
The  Book  of  Acts  is  a  book  of  speeches,  eighteen 
ascribed  to  Peter  and  thirty  to  Paul.  It  is  full  of 
Greek  oratory  put  into  the  mouths  of  the^  proper 
persons  by  the  historians.  The  first  martyr,  Stephen, 
is  furnished  with  a  splendid  speech,  full  of  quotations, 
a  defence  made  on  high  lines.  But  that  it  is  an  exact 
transcript  of  the  speech  made  by  Stephen  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  infuriated  mob  does  not  follow. 

This  little  book  of  contemporary  history  may  be 
outlined  as  follows : 

I.  Chapters  I  to  VIII.  Story  of  the  career  of 
the  early  Church  of  Jerusalem. 

II.  Chapter  VIII  to  XI :  18.  The  spread  of  the 
early  movement  into  Judea  and  Samaria. 

III.  Chapter  XI:  19  to  XII  :25.  Spread  of  Chris^ 
tianity  into  Phoenicia,  Cyprus  and  Antioch. 

IV.  Chapter  XIII  to  XV:  35.  First  missionary 
journey  of  Paul  with  Barnabas  as  a  companion. 

V.  Chapter  XV:  36  to  XVIII :  22.  Second 
missionary  journey  of  Paul  with  Silas  as  a  companion. 

VI.  Chapter  XVIII  :23  to  XXI  :16.  Paul's  third 
missionary  journey. 

VII.  Chapter  XXI:  17  to  end  of  the  book.  Ac- 
count of  Paul's  arrest  at  Jerusalem,  imprisonment  at 
Caesarea  and  voyage  to  Rome,  where  it  abruptly 
ends. 

We  first  come  on  the  little  band  choosing  Matthias 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  defection  of  Judas. 
Then  the  problem  comes  as  to  who  is  eligible  for  mem- 
bership in  this  new  fraternity.  The  writer  of  the  book 
tried  to  win  Peter  over  to  universalism,  but,  according 
to  Paul,  Peter,  who  stood  for  the  Judaic-Christian 
movement  desired  the  message  delivered  from  Jews 
to  Jews.  Paul  the  universalist.  believed  the  whole 
world  to  be  eligible. 

The  second  great  problem  for  the  little  band  in 
Jerusalem  was  their  duties  to  the  sick  and  poor.  The 
first  "associated  charity"  movement  we  know  of  in 
Christendom  was  perfected  right  there  in  Jerusalem. 
Stephen  was  appointed  "deacon"  to  distribute  the 
charity,  to  superintend  the  social  service  side  of  the 
new  movement.  The  first  meeting  that  appointed 
deacons  finds  no  line  of  demarcation  from  the  last 
meeting  of  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago  which 
elected  the  late  lamented  Chas.  R.  Henderson  pres- 
ident. The  same  mistake  was  made  in  both  cases. 
The  elected  had  a  higher  work  to  do.  Each  should 
have  been  called  upon  to  teach  and  construct  and  not 
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repair.  Our  Professor  Henderson  died  a  martyr  to 
the  cause  as  surely  as  did  Stephen. 

I In  these  first  chapters  we  find  the  communistic  ele- 
ment. The  twelve  had  a  common  purpose.  They 
committed  the  common  purse  into  the  wrong  hands. 
We  have  the  story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphria,  who  re- 
ceived the  death  penalty  not  because  they  did  not  give 
their  money,  but  because  they  lied  about  it.  They  have 
been  lying  about  it  ever  since. 

At  this  time  politically  Judea  was  going  to  pieces 
and  before  the  infant  movement  was  big  enough  to 
be  recognized  or  named,  in  the  year  70  A.  D.  Titus 
entered  Jerusalem,  devasted  it  and  the  Temple,  and 
took  it  forevermore  from  the  Jews. 

In  this  earliest  and  nearest  to  contemporary  history 
of  the  beginning  of  Christianity  we  see  revealed  the 
obligation  felt  toward  the  unfortunate,  and  the  never 
ending  problem  of  the  limitations  of  fellowship.  Is 
it  Peter  or  Paul  that  is  to  conquer  the  centuries.  The 
Catholic  Church  is  one  evidence  to  prove  that  Peter 
was  triumphant,  was  scientific,  was  practical.  He  is 
the  cornerstone.  "On  this  rock  have  I  built  my 
church."  For  a  thousand  years  Christianity  remained 
practically  undivided,  unanimous  with  Peter  as  their 
patron  saint. 

Paul  has  had  no  world  wide  organization.  We  con- 
sider ourselves  Pauline  but  we  must  wait  perhaps 
another  millennium  before  the  heart  of  Christianity 
will  become  incorporate,  and  clearly  demonstrate 
that  the  dearest  thing  about  Christianity  is  its  uni- 
versality. 


I.    What  has  Christianity  done  for  the  world? 
II.    What  are  the  reasons  for  ascribing  the  authorship  of 
."\cts  to  Luke? 

III.  Give  outline  of  contents  of  Acts. 

IV.  What  were  some  of  the  problems  the  early  Christians 
had  to  solve? 


"A  Personal  Reflection  on  the  Cost 
of  Living" 

Mrs.  N.  S.  Kendall  (the  wife  of  a  professor  at 
Yale)  has  written  an  article  in  the  April  Atlantic 
Monthly,  with  the  above  title,  which  deserves  wide 
attention.  She  says  it  is  the  fruit  of  eighteen  years 
of  study. 

Mrs.  Kendall  shows  with  almost  painful  lucidity 
the  fear,  which  is  so  general,  of  a  coming  penury"; 
and  the  sin  of  being  comfortable  when  so  many  about 
us  are  perishing  for  the  want  of  food,  fire  and  rai- 
ment. She  points  out  how,  as  the  cost  of  living  in- 
creases, this  fear  of  poverty  for  ourselves  or  our  fami- 
lies grows,  and  she  contends  that  this  evil  apprehen- 
sion is  the  "cause  of  this  high  cost  of  living." 

Mrs.  Kendall  points  out  how  from  our  earliest 
childhood  we  are  taught  to  save,  to  put  aside  a  por- 
tion of  our  money  to  meet  the  future  wants  of  our- 
selves (or  our  dear  ones),  to  make  old  age  comfort- 
able, and  "to  bury  us  when  dead."  And  she  main- 
tains, with  words  that  burn,  that  these  fears  lead  to 
selfishness,  these  ideas,  which  dominate  us,  "give  rise 
to  high  cost  of  living  and  are  prohibitive  of  freedom 
peace  and  joy."  She  contends  that  they  are  fatal  to 
all  true  and  generous  living  and  that  they  create  "the 
very  situations  that  in  their  turn  augment  the  deadly 
fear."    And  in  conscience-smiting  words  she  shows 


how  "we  sink  down  a  little  lower  day  by  day  in  the 
struggling  mass  of  human  beings  upon  the  ruin  of 
whose  physical  and  mental  powers  the  social  order 
rests." 

That  Mrs.  Kendall  has  shown  the  evil,  tlie  sin,  the 
selfishness  of  the  ideas  on  which  our  modern  civili- 
zation_  is  built,  what  thoughtful  man  or  woman  can 
doubt."  As  to  the  way  in  which  she  would  cure  these 
infinite  ills  there  may  be  many  reasons  for  doul)t  or 
question. 

She  maintains  that  it  is  possible  and  riqht  to  take 
Christ's  words  literally  (even  in  a  cold  climate  and 
in  modern  conditions)  to  live  like  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  and  the  birds  of  the  air,  to  sell  all  one  has  and 
to  give  to  the  poor  ("winning  an  unseen  treasure"), 
and  to  lend,  not  expecting  any  return.  She  implies 
and  intensely  believes  that 'if  we  will  feed  the  hungry 
(worthy  or  unworthy),  clothe  the  naked,  tend  the 
sick,  forgive  the  sinner  (let  the  sin  be  what  it  will), 
there  will  be  on  the  table  for  us  a  comfortable  break- 
fast tomorrow,  and  all  the  tomorrow  of  our  lives ! 

No\y  I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  infallibility  of 
Christ's  words,  nor  can  I  think  that  he  has  revealed 
the  ultimate  truth,  but  there  is  something  in  his  teach- 
ings, as  interpreted  by  Mrs.  Kendall,  to  which  my 
mind  and  heart  react  with  deep  sympathy;  and  when 
she  affirms  that  if  we  all  did  our  work  well  in  thought 
or  hand,  and  developed  wisely  the  resources  of  the' 
generous  earth,  living  a  simple,  kindly,  trustful  life, 
there  would  be  no  overworked  or  underfed  people 
in  the  wide  world,  I  am  sure  she  is  right.  Nay,  three 
hours  work  each  day  in  thought  and  hand  would 
supply  all  our  physical  necessities,  and  the  rest  of 
the  day  could  be  devoted  to  rest,  play,  beauty,  read- 
ing, thought,  music,  meditation,  prayer.  But  though 
I  am  not  a  socialist,  I  cannot  believe  with  Mrs.  Ken- 
dall that  our  material  wants  will  be  provided  for 
without  organization,  some  concerted  action  in  thought 
''""^  James  G.  Townsend. 


A  PASTEL 


Gray  of  the  sands  and  green  of  the  reeds 

Silver  green,  like  a  field  afloat;— 
Green  of  the  water  with  tangled  weeds: 

Green  of  the  moss  on  the  old  gray  boat. 

Gray  of  the  sand ;— and  the  fisher's  hut 
Leans  as  the  gnarled  beach  cedars  lean  :— 

Hovy  many  years  since  your  door  was  shut. 
Little  gray  hut  with  your  thatch  of  green? 

Even  the  gulls  have  passed  you  by, 

Hiding  here  in  your  veil  of  haze  :— 
Gray  of  the  sand  and  gray  of  the  sky. 
And  one  late  rose  in  a  crimson  blaze. 
•riser's  Magazine.  ^Margaret  Lcc  Ashley. 


All  my  hfe  long,"  a  thoughtful  woman  said  "my 
deepest  education  has  come,  not  through  schools  or 
books  or  even  work,  but  through  mv  friends.  I  al- 
ways know  that  this  was  so;  I  always  counted  mv 
friends  the  richest  treasure  of  my  life;  and  yet  not 
once,  but  many  times,  I  have  passed  for  years'  un- 
seeing, friendships  that  I  might  have  had.  It  has 
seemed  impossible  afterwards,  that  I  could  have  let 
such  beautiful  things  lie  within  my  reach  and  not  put 
out  my  hand  to  take  them.  Even  now,  through  all 
the  joy  of  them,  it  hurts  to  think  of  those  years  that  I 
missed." 
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THE  FIELD 

"The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion." 


TOWER  HILL  LETTER 
III 

Tower  Hill !  A  hill  like  a  high  tower ; 
a  point  of  elevation — of  insight  and 
vista.  The  spirit  of  the  place  speaks 
in  the  name.  Physically  Tower  Hill  is 
a  crown  point  and  rises  above  the  quiet 
meadows  and  overlooks  the  ever-chang- 
ing river.  No  sunbaked  hill  is  this,  but 
mantled  in  green  and  topped  with  pines 
and  oaks.  Here  we  find  rest  and  more. 
"There  is  the  peace  of  the  silent  hills — 
the  shelter  of  the  forest,  the  comfort 
of  the  grass — shadows  of  clouds  that 
pass,  and  best  of  all  along  the  way 
friendship  and  mirth." 

To  come  to  Tower  Hill  is  indeed  a 
crown  point  in  one's  experience.  We 
learn  here  what  a  vacation  may  become 
of  recreation  and  delight.  Under  the 
efficient  leadership  of  Miss  Howe  we 
have  been  introduced  to  some  of  the 
fifty-six  different  birds  upon  the  hill — 
and  to  some  of  the  six  thousand  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  fern  life.  Nor  have 
the  mushrooms  escaped  us;  of  course 
we  have  not  been  able  to  identify  the 
thirty-five  thousand  kinds  of  these — but 
in  a  few  of  them  we  have  found  much 
of  interest.  When  we  remember  that 
below  the  ferns  in  the  plant  world  are 
the  mosses,  lichens,  sea-weeds  and  above 
these  same  ferns  are  the  pines,  sedges, 
palms,  trees  and  shrubs  in  countless 
numbers  and  manifold  variety,  we  are 
impressed  by  the  truth  of  Bacon's  re- 
mark that  the  complexity  of  nature  ex- 
ceeds the  subtility  of  man.  Surely  this 
amazing  abundance  and  variety  of  life 
evoke  the  sense  of  wonder  and  awe. 

Besides  these  interesting  studies  in 
nature  we  have  had  under  the  guidance 
of  our  leader,  Mr.  Jones,  a  renewed  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Apostle  Paul,  that 
knight-errant  of  the  spirit.  More  than 
ever  have  we  been  led  to  feel  the  great- 
ness of  the  Apostle  and  his  humanness, 
too.  Paul  was  a  modern  man- -a  cos- 
mopolitan— a  missionary — a  debater — a 
mystic.  He  was  many  men  in  one — but 
to  realize  the  tremendous  power  and 
vitality  of  Paul  he  must  be  interpreted 
by  a  spirit  kindred  to  his  own.  We 
have  had  a  vital,  illuminating  interpreta- 


tion of  Paul  upon  Tower  Hill — in  a 
course  worthy  to  be  placed  in  any  Di- 
vinity School. 

With  tlie  going  down  of  the  sun  the 
day  does  not  end  upon  the  Hill.  The 
best  is  yet  to  be;  in  the  evening  read- 
ings from  the  poets — the  great  poets 
whose  song  has  become  a  part  of  the 
gladness  of  the  world  and  the  minor 
poets,  too.  We  are  grateful  for  them 
all  and  glad  to  know  that  poetry  is  not 
passing  from  the  world.  We  feel  as- 
sured indeed  as  we  read  together  by 
the  evening  lamp  at  Tower  Hill  from 
the  late  poems  of  Edwin  Markham,  W. 
H.  Carruth,  Henry  Van  Dyke  and 
others.  Among  several  late  choice 
poems  of  Markham's  there  occurs  the 
splendid  one  entitled  "Outwitted,"  which 
alone  would  make  the  book  worth  while. 
While  we  have  tried  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  new  poets  the  old 
favorites  have  not  been  forgotten.  We 
felt  a  little  slighted  that  our  leader  did 
not  take  us  with  him  on  his  recent  wed- 
ding tour  but  we  forgave  him  the  other 
evening  when  he  took  us  to  the  present 
Western  Fair  by  way  of  readings  from 
Walt  Whitman.  We  commend  Whit- 
man's poem  entitled  "The  Centennial 
of  1776,"  to  whosoever  wishes  to  make 
a  visit  to  San  Francisco  while  he  en- 
joys the  pleasures  of  home  by  the 
evening  lamp.  Selections  from  Brown- 
ing, Emerson  and  Longfellow  read 
aloud  in  different  evenings  of  the  week 
have  reminded  us  of  our  debt  to  the 
past.  To  the  poets  of  the  present  like- 
wise we  go  for  strength  and  courage 
in  these  days  of  stress,  storm  and  war. 
n  the  older  poets  did  much  to  add  a 
touch  of  the  heroic  and  chivalric  to  the 
battle-field,  the  poets  now  living  with 
one  accord  unite  to  proclaim  that  "war 
is  today  the  blackest  curse."  Among 
the  present-day  poets  we  meet  with  no 
heralding  of  special  battles  or  victories 
by  land  or  sea  or  air.  We  have  but  to 
remind  ourselves  of  Vachel  Lindsay's 
beautiful  poem  entitled  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln Walks  at  Midnight"  or  the  "Sur- 
vivor" by  Dana  Burnet,  or  "Stain  Not 
the  Sky"  by  Henry  Van  Dyke,  to  see 
that  poetry  belongs  not  merely  to  the 
past  but  is  still  a  hght  to  our  guidance 


and  inspiration.  New  notes  have  been 
added  to  the  lyre  of  war  poetry.  The 
Voice  of  Woman  is  heard  in  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox's  "The  Messenger,"  as 
well  as  in  the  poem  entitled  "Woman 
and  War,"  the  more  hopeful  and  sig- 
nificant because  written  by  a  Captain  in 
the  United  States  Army,  Mr.  W.  E.  P. 
French.  When  women  have  more  voice 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world — and  "when 
a  man  shall  really  stand  by  his  mother" 
then  the  law  of  peace  will  be  the  law 
of  nations.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
late  war  poems  read  by  Mr.  Jones  to 
the  fortunate  ones  at  the  Tower  Hill 
Summer  School. 

P.\UL  Dansingberg. 
Tozvcr  Hill,  August  1st,  1915. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  FORTY 


A  life  to  be  happy  must  be  com- 
pounded in  due  degree  of  activity  and 
pleasure,  using  the  word  in  its  best 
sense.  There  must  be  sufficient  activity 
to  take  off  the  perilous  and  acrid  humors 
of  the  mind  which,  left  to  themselves, 
poison  the  sources  of  life,  and  enough 
pleasure  to  make  the  prospect  of  life 
palatable. 

The  first  necessity  is  to  get  rid,  as 
life  goes  on,  of  all  conventional  pleas- 
ures. By  the  age  of  forty  a  man  should 
know  what  he  enjoys,  and  not  continue 
doing  things  intended  to  be  pleasurable, 
either  because  he  deludes  himself  into 
thinking  that  he  enjoys  them,  or  be- 
cause he  likes  others  to  think  that  he 
enjoys  them.  I  know  now  that  I  do  not 
care  for  casual  country-house  visiting, 
for  dancing,  for  garden  parties,  for 
cricket  matches,  and  many  another  form 
of  social  distraction,  but  that  the  pleas- 
ures that  remain  and  grow  are  the 
pleasures  derived  from  books,  from  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  from  sym- 
pathetic conversation,  from  music  and 
from  active  physical  exercise  in  the 
open  air. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  man  is  hap- 
piest who  is  so  far  employed  that  he 
has  to  scheme  to  secure  a  certain  share 
of  such  pleasures.  My  own  life  unhap- 
pily is  so  ordered  that  it  is  the  other 
way — that  I  have  to  scheme  to  secure 
sufficient  activities  to  make  such  pleas- 
ure wholesome.  But  I  am  stern  with 
myself.  At  times  when  I  find  the  zest 
of  simple  home  pleasures  deserting  me, 
I  have  sufficient  self-control  deliberately 
to  spend  a  week  in  London,  which  I 
detest,  or  to  pay  a  duty-visit  where  I 
am  so  acutely  and  sharply  bored  by  a 
dull  society  that  I  return  with  delicious 
enthusiasm  to  my  own  trivial  round. 

— A.  C.  Benson. 


THE  HAUNTING  FACE 


(On  the  Portrait  of  a  Child  Lost  in 
the  Lusitania.) 

Dear  boy  of  the  seraphic  face, 
With  brow  of  power  and  mouth  of 
grace. 

And  deep,  round  eyes,  set  far  apart, 
So  that  the  mind  should  match  the 
heart! 

Not  Raffael's  leaning  cherub  had 
More  beauty  than  this  winsome  lad. 
Nor  Andrea's  little  John  more  joy 
Than  dimpled  in  this  darling  boy. 
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What  mother  could  so  happy  be 
As  not  to  covet  such  as  he? 
What  childless  passer  could  forego 
The  smiling  of  that  Cupid's  bow? 

Here  promise  spoke  in  every  curve; 
The  wit  to  see,  the  heart  to  serve; 
In  fine  proportions  here  did  reign 
An  open  nature,  sweet  and  sane. 

What  wonder  fancy  vied  with  hope 
To  read  his  radiant  horoscope, 
And  find  within  his  future  deed 
The  rescue  of  some  mighty  need:- 

A  patriot  to  save  the  State; 
A  bard  to  take  the  sting  from  Fate; 
A  prophet  men  should  know  not  of 
To  lift  the  fainting  world  by  love! 

Alourn   those — and   mourn   not  with 
despair — 

Who  finds  life's  last  adventure  fair. 
But  let  your  treasured  tears  be  spilled 
For  noble  presage  unfulfilled. 

Mine  fall  unbidden  as  I  look 
Here  upon  Youth's  unfinished  book, 
And  with  the  loss  my  heart  is  torn 
As  Heaven  had  withdrawn  the  morn. 

Ah,  could  I  know  why  over  me 
His  spirit  has  such  potency, 
Then  might  I  know  how  love  began 
And  stays,  the  mystery  of  Man. 

Child  of  the  future!  Beauty's  flower! 
His  gentle  image  should  have  power 
The  conscience  of  a  realm  to  wrinc 
And  haunt  the  pillow  of  a  King. 

— Robert  Underwood  Johnson. 
New  York  Evening  Post. 
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R.  Franz 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries  and 
Meats 

Fresh  Vegetables  and  Fruits  in  Season 

Telephone,  Douglas  7014 

732-734  East  39th  Street     -  Chicago 


Phone  Douglas  3882 


Established  1873 


Wm.  Wilson 

Dealer  in 

Paints,  Oils, Varnishes,  Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery  and  Hardware 

We  Give  National  Mileage  Coupons  with 
All  Cash  Purchases 

3831-33  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  Chicago 


TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR  THE 

LIBERAL  MINISTRY 

Including  special  courses  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  Parish  Assistants, 
Sunday  School  Directors,  Headworkers  of 
Church  Settlements  and  Club  Leaders 
Upen  to  men  and  women.  Modern  un- 
dogmatic,  scholarly,  practical.  Liberal 
scholarship  provisions,  including  two  sum- 
mer  sessions  at  The  University  of  Chicago. 
Iravehng  fellowship  yielding  $810.  Reli- 
pious  education  and  social  service  Insti- 
tutes during  the  summer  quarter  open  to 
special    students    with    scholarship  aid 

Apply  to  F.  C.  Southworth,  President 
MEADVILLE    THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 
Meadvllle,  Pennsylvania. 


FONGER'S 


Sanitary  Bakery 

Special  Orders 
Cakes  and  Pies  of  All  Kinds 


3852  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 


Phone,  Douglas  5962 


r 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk  ::  Cream  ::  Butter  ::  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY   NOT  HAVE  THE  BEST? 
4221-4229  State  Street 


Telephon«s  at  all  Division  Offices 
EVANSTON  CHICAGO 


OAK  PARK 


A  New  Customer 

FOR 

Ira  J.  Mix  Dairy  Company 

361  East  30th  Street 

Phone,  Douglas  515-516 

MEANS 

You  receive  $1.00  provided 
customer  deals  with  us  60  days; 
if  goods  and  service  are  satisfac- 
tory, we  shall  expect  the  customer 
to  continue  longer. 

Customer's  Name  

A  ddress  


% 

Sender's  Name 
Address 
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Schumann 
&  Company 

CLEANERS  OF 

Fancy  Gowns 
2i£^Kid  Gloves 


PHONE  DREXEL  231 
Ail  Departments 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

3954  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 


Telephones 
Douglas  6404-6405-6406-6407 


Clark -Lyon 
Co. 


FINE  GROCERIES 
AND  MEATS 


l=D=] 


FRUITS 
and 

VEGETABLES 
3917-19  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 


WAR!  ^'Vsi' 


All  About? 


T_I  AS  the  whole  world  gone  stark  mad  over  a  very  foolish  and  trivial 
question?    Are  swords  rattling,  cannon  rumbling,  mailed  armour 
glistening  just  because  Russia  wanted  to  show  her  love  for  the  little 
brother — Servia  ? 

Tear  aside  the  curtain  of  Europe's  politics  and  see 
the  grim  and  sinister  game  of  chess  that  is  being  played. 
See  upon  what  a  slim,  yet  desperate,  excuse  the  sacred 
."S'lSSSSSKSSSa^     lives  of  millions  may  be  sacrificed.    Read  the  hiitory 
of  the  past  one  hundred  years,  as  written  by  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  learn 
the  naked,  shameful  truth.    Just  to  get  you  started  as  a 
Review  of  Reviews  subscriber,  we  make  you  this  extra- 
's     ordinary  offer.    We  will  give  to  you 

FREE! 

*  -x^"  Duruy's  History  of  the  World 

Four  splendid  cloth  volumes,  full  of 
portraits,  sketches,  maps,  diagrams 

Today  is  the  climax  of  a  hundred  years  of  preparation. 
Read  in  this  timely,  authoritative,  complete,  ANE)  THE 
ONLY  CONDENSED  classic  world  history— of  which 
2,000,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  France  alone — just  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  inner  councils  of  Europe  during  the  past  one 
hundred  years.    Read  in  these  entrancing  pages  how  Russia 
has  for  years  craftily  been  trying  to  escape  from  her  darkness — 
•S.-^'    '     '^^^^^^^  to  get  a  year-round  open  port,  with  its  economic  freedom. 

Read  how  Germany  and  Austria,  fearful  of  the  monster's 
latent  strength,  have  been  trying  to  checkmate  her  and  how  / 
they  have  pinned  all  in  this  last,  supreme  stake.  ^ 

The  Lesson  of  the  Past  / 

'  I  'HIS   master  of  the  pen  sbowe  you  the  glory  that  wa>  Greece's  / 

and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome's.     He  guides  you  through  the  / 
Middle  Ages,  the  picturesque  old  days  of  feudalism  and  the  crusades  ;  g 
through  the  Renaissance  up  to  contemporaneous  history,  which  Prof.    /  ReTiew 
Grosvenor  completes  i«  brilliant  manner.    In  the  story  of  the  past  g  of 
lie  the  secrects  of  today.    And  you  will  understand  them  better  when  g  ReTlew*. 
you  get  tlie  Review  of  Reviews  for  a  year — for  the  Review  of  Re-  g      3<^lnrillt  PI., 
^^©^^■^^^^H^  ^"1  C'vc       3  sane  interpretation  of  the  eventsthat  arc  taking  ^        New  York: 

^  ^-^^f^^^^^^^    place  with  such  rapidity.    It  is  not  enough  to  read  the  daily  news  g    Send  me,  on  ap- 
^    '    Mfm'-'^    reports,  yourabilitytocomprehend  conditions,  and  to  discuss  them   g    proval,  charges  paid 
rationally  depends  on  a  true  interpretation  of  the  meaning  and  the  g    by  you.  Duruy's  His- 
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The  Illusion  of  War 


War 
I  abhor, 

And  yet  how  sweet 
The  sound  along  the  marching  street 
Of  drum  and  fife,  and  I  forget 
Wet  eyes  of  widows,  and  forget 
Broken  old  Mothers,  and  the  whole 
Dark  but  cheery  without  a  soul. 

Without  a  soul — Save  this  bright  drink 

Of  heady  music,  sweet  as  hell; 

And  even  my  piece,  abiding  feet 

Go  marching  with  the  marching  street. 

For  yonder,  yonder  goes  the  fife. 

And  what  care  I  for  human  life! 

The  tears  fill  my  astonished  eyes. 

And  my  full  heart  is  like  to  break. 

And  yet  tis  all  embannered  lies, 

A  dream  those  little  drummers  make. 

O  it  is  wickedness  to  clothe 

Yon  hideous  grinning  thing  that  stalks 

Hidden  in  music,  like  a  queen 

That  in  a  garden  of  glory  walks, 

Till  good  men  love  the  thing  they  loathe. 

Art,  thou  hast  many  infamies, 

But  not  an  infamy  like  this; 

O  snap  the  fife  and  still  the  drum. 

And  show  the  monster  as  she  is. 

—Richard  Le  Gallienne 

"The  Silk-Hat  Soldier  and  other  Poems" 
John  Lane  Company 
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THE  SONG  MYSTERY. 


If  it  touches  the  heart  of  a  Poet, 
The  gods  and  the  ages  will  know  it; 

For  over  the  waters  and  crags  of  time 
The  winds  of  the  world  will  blow  it. 

If  ever  the  Bard  shall  bring  it, 

The  hands  of  the  Fates  will  wing  it; 

And  lo,  it  will  travel  from  world  to  world, 
Till  the  Kings  of  Orion  sing  it! 

— Edwin  Markhaiii. 
'The  Shoes  of  Happiness,"  Doubleday  Page  &  Co. 


Our  Dumb  Animals  asks  significantly  "Where  are 
the  peace-at-any-price  men?"  And  it  answers,  "They 
are  no  more  numerous,  at  least,  than  the  war-at-any- 
price  men." 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  perfect  in  Europe  a 
"Red  Star  Society,"  the  object  of  which  will  be  to 
secure  the  same  amenities  for  its  workers  who  go 
about  to  bring  relief  to  the  injured  horses  on  the 
battlefield  as  are  now  granted  the  Red  Cross  Society 
workers. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  nervous  inquisitiveness 
of  the  anti-saloon  workers  in  America  concerning  the 
attitude  of  presidential  candidates  on  the  saloon  ques- 
tion is  very  irritating.  Both  parties  would  like  to 
evade  the  responsibility.  But  if  Barnes  and  Penrose 
and  even  the  dignified  Root  seem  to  be  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  liquor  men,  it  becomes  the  friends 
of  temperance  to  know  who  and  where  their  friends 
are.  A  circular  from  the  anti-saloon  headquarters 
contains  this  prophetic  sentence:  "No  political  party 
can  come  back  on  a  beer  wagon." 


The  American  Journal  of  Theology,  edited  by  the 
Divinity  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
colleagues,  is  before  us,  a  solid  magazine  of  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pages  filled  with  the  new  learning 
concerning  Biblical  topics.  The  first  article  is  an 
"Historical  Sketch  of  Christianity  and  War,"  by 
T'rof.  McGifiert.  "What  Shall  the  Systematic  Theo- 
logian Expect  from  the  New  Testament  Scholar?" 
by  Prof.  Birney  Smith,  "The  Abandonment  of  the 
Canonical  Idea,"  by  Ernst  von  Dobschutz  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle,,  "A  Critical  Note  on  the  Trial  of 
Jesus,"  by  Prof.  Burton  Scott  Easton,  "Studies  in 
Jewish  Literature,"  by  Prof.  Shirley  Jackson  Case, 
"Liberal  Orthodoxy,  a  review  of  Prof.  Henry  W. 
Clark's  book,"  are  among  the  dozen  or  more  inter- 
esting articles.  The  magazine  is  published  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111.  Single 
copies  can  be  obtained  for  $L00.  Annual  subscrip- 
tion, $3.00. 


Seth  Low  has  had  the  courage  to  introduce  into  the 
New  York  Constitutional  Convention  a  clause,  which 
if  adopted  would,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Leslie, 
"revolutionize  municipal  governments."  It  runs  as 
follows : 

_  _  "No  national  or  state  political  party  shall  nominate  mu- 
nicipal officers  or  endorse  or  promote  their  candidacy  "  is  the 
way  It  reads.  Some  specific  things  this  amendment  would 
prohibit  are  the  use  of  party  primaries  to  nominate  candi- 
dates, the  public  endorsement  of  any  candidate  by  a  political 
party,  the  use  of  party  funds  to  secure  the  nomination- or 
election  of  any  person,  and  the  printing  of  the  name  and  the 
emblem  of  any  political  party  on  the  official  ballot. 

Such  a  provision  is  surely  coming  and  the  State 
lliat  first  meets  this  crying  need  of  reform  will  be  the 
L'en  Adhem  of  politics.    It  will  lead  all  the  rest. 


"For  Americans  only"  is  a  popular  slogan  now. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  the  Outlook  for  July  7th 
leads  in  an  assault  upon  the  hyphenated  American. 
Commenting  upon  the  Outlook  editorial  the  Califor- 
nia Christian  Advocate  takes  up  the  cry:  "An  Ameri- 
can is  either  an  American  or  is  a  subject  of  a  foreign 
government.     He  cannot  be  both."    Better  say  no 
man  can  be  an  American  who  does  not  love  more 
than  one  country.    One  of  the  most  stultifying  de- 
mands of  the  United  States  is  the  provision  in  our 
naturalization  laws  which  calls  for  a  new  citizen  to 
swear  a  .special  enmity,  or  at  least  antagonism,  to 
the  country  he  has  forsaken.    The  German,  English, 
Welsh,  Irish  or  Scotch  citizen  who  in  transferring 
his  allegiance  to  the  United  States  forswears  love  of 
the  land  that  bore  him,  is  poor  stufif  to  make  a  citizen 
of  anywhere.    Why  may  not  the  American  delight  in 
Celtic,  Teuton  or  Saxon  ancestry?    He  is  the  truest 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is  most  truly  a  citizen 
cf  the  world.  Some  day  we  are  going  to  have  free  trade 
in  citizenship,  a  courteous  exchange  of  citizens  among 
the  nations  who  recognize  themselves  a  corporate  part 
of  the  greater  state,  the  organized  world. 


Collie/s  quotes  approvingly  from  a  personal  letter 
of  Booth  Tarkington  the  following: 

German  preparedness  did  not  keep  Germany  at  peace  "far 
longer  than  other  nations."  The  German  preparedness  is 
vicious— they  have  been  held  to  peace  and  tricked  and  threat- 
ened into  peace  year  after  year.  They  were  spoilino  for  a 
hght  because  they  mere  so  prepared.    Preparedness'  always 
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breeds  truculence  and  it's  a  horrible  thing  that  we've  got  to 
get  prepared." 

But  unmindful  of  the  inconsistency,  Tarkington 

eats  his  own  words  when  he  says,  giving  the  alarm 

over  our  unpreparedness : 

It's  a  dangerous  thing,  but  just  now  the  infinitely  greater 
danger  is  in  our  utter  unpreparedness.  We  must  be  able  to 
defend  ourselves — arxd  knoiv  how  to  stop  when  we've  reached 
that  point. 

How  slow  are  we  to  see  that  peace  comes  to  nation 
or  individual  only  as  these  are  prepared  for  it.  Peace 
is  for  the  amicable,  peace  is  for  the  rational,  it  is  for 
those  who,  when  irritations  arise,  are  committed  to 
the  pacific  settlement  that  trusts  not  in  battleships  and 
has  no  appeal  to  cannon.  England  was  "prepared" 
for  war  on  sea  with  an  overwhelmingly  larger  navy 
than  any  other  Power,  but  its  ships  are  hiding  behind 
the  banks  because  there  is  another  navy — an  armada  of 
subinarine  boats — naval  sharks  able  to  disembowel  the 
old-fashioned  leviathans  with  their  armor  plates, 
twenty-mile  guns  and  all  that.  President  Wilson 
asked  a  pertinent  question  when  he  said  to  his  bel- 
ligerent advisers,  "What  sort  of  a  navy  shall  we 
build?" 


"The  Church  the  Hope  of  the  Future,"  by  J.  H. 
Oldham,  M.  A.,  is  No.  36  of  Papers  for  War  Time 
published  by  "A  Committee  drawn  from  the  various 
Christian  bodies  and  political  parties"  on  the  follow- 
ing apparently  contradictory  basis : 

1.  That  Great  Britain  was  morally  bound  to  declare  war 
and  is  no  less  bound  to  carry  the  war  to  a  decisive  issue. 

2.  That  the  war  is  none  the  less  an  outcome  and  a  reve- 
lation of  the  unchristian  principles  which  have  dominated 
the  life  of  Western  Christendom  

4.  That  the  Christian  duties  of  love  and  forgiveness  are 
as  binding  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace  

7.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  make  an  alto- 
gether new  ef¥ort  to  realize  and  apply  to  all  the  relations  of 
life  its  own  positive  ideal  of  brotherhood  and  fellowship. 

In  accordance  with  No.  1  of  this  declaration  this 

paper  on  the  outset  proceeds  to  lay  all  the  blame  on 

Germany,  and  then  in  the  same  paragraph  to  declare 

However  great  the  guilt  of  Germany  may  he,  we  ignore 
the  root  of  the  evil  if  we  fail  to  see  that  the  European  tra- 
dition is  at  fault.  If  men's  minds  remain  under  the  sway 
of  the  same  ideas  as  before,  if  the  attitude  of  the  nations  to 
one  another  continues  to  be  one  of  rivalry,  suspicion  and 
armed  hostility,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  catastrophe 
against  which  our  hearts  revolt  should  not  occur  again.  The 
vv^ar  is  the  final  condemnation  of  the  whole  system  of  ideas 
on  which  international  politics  and  diplomacy  were  based. 
The  defeat  of  Germany  in  itself  would  mean  no  more  than 
the  cutting  down  of  a  noxious  growth ;  the  roots  would  re- 
main to  bear  in  the  future  the  same  pernicious  fruit.  No 
political  advantage,  however  great,  can  reconcile  us  to  this 
expenditure  of  blood  and  tears;  only  for  the  sake  of  some 
large  spiritual  gain  can  we  feel  that  the  travail  and  sacrifice 
have  not  been  in  vain. 

The  paper  then  proceeds  to  discover  the  causes  of 
the  war  lying  back  of  both  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,- — the  industrial  struggle,  the  conflict  of  races, 
the  struggle  between  the  white  and  the  colored,  the 
problem  of  intoxicants  and  many  more  signs  of  de- 
generacy which  are  summed  up  in  this  forceful  pas- 
sage : 


In  letters  of  blood  and  deep  scars  upon  our  hearts  the  war 
is  impressing  the  lesson  that  a  social  order  based  on  egoism 
cannot  survive.  The  eternal  truth  on  which  the  scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  continually  insist,  that  there 
is  an  indissoluble  connection  between  sin  and  death,  has 
again  been  forced  home  on  our  forgetful  minds.  The  bravest 
and  best  in  Europe  have  died  in  hundreds"  of  thousands  to 
expiate  our  worship  of  false  gods.  Yet  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world  which  has  established  this  connection  be- 
tween sin  and  death  has  a  redemptive  purpose.  God  is  call- 
ing us  to  strike  at  the  evil  root  which  has  borne  this  harvest 
of  death. 


"Confessions  of  a  Clergyman" 

Recently  we  gave  editorial  notice  of  a  parson's 
story  under  the  title  of  "In  the  Service  of  the  King," 
by  Joseph  B.  Dunn,  in  which  is  portrayed  the  career 
of  a  minister  who,  starting  out  with,  inadequate  prep- 
aration, climbed  through  the  experiences  of  a  country, 
town,  and  city  ministry,  meeting  on  his  way  modern 
difficulties  and  problems  and  solving  them  to  a  degree 
with  the  weapons  and  opportunities  of  a  minister. 

We  have  before  us  another  ministerial  story  which 
reveals  the  confessions  of  a  clergyman  of  whom  it 
may  be  said  he  suf¥ered  from  a  surfeit  of  preparation, 
an  excess  of  opportunity  and  a  crushing  weight  of 
prosperity.  This  fortunate  and  favored  ininister 
lacked  some  of  the  blessings  of  adversity  which  so 
sharpened  the  wits  and  increased  the  eflficiency  of  Dr. 
Dunn's  hero.  The  whole  "confession"  is  touched  with 
a  professional  weariness  and  a  certain  kind  of  minis- 
terial disgust.  There  is  a  vein  of  cynicism  rtmning 
through  it  that  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  wholesome. 
The  author  criticizes  relentlessly  the  curricula  of  the 
theological  schools.  He  bemoans  the  useless  learning 
and  the  almost  fatal  ignorance  inflicted  upon  the  theo- 
logical school  student.  He  portrays  vividly  the  un- 
manning influence  of  theological  school  beneficiary 
funds.  He  exposes  the  frivolity  and  unconscious  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  fashionable  church  and  the  conven- 
tional sanctities  connected  therewith.  And  he  does  it 
in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  illumine  the  same  with, 
a  glaze  of  humor,  but  to  make  sick  the  heart  of  any 
honest  minister  of  a  boulevard  church  in  the  city, 
for  he  knows  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the  satire. 

Yes,  satire  is  the  word  to  characterize  the  whole 
book.  It  is  a  clever  demonstration  of  the  absurdities 
and  imbecilities  that  are  too  often  found  in  the  insti- 
tuted religion  of  the  Protestant  world  in  America. 
It  is  an  anonymous  work.  The  author  did  well  to 
hide  himself  from  pubhc  gaze  and  criticism,  but  he 
can  scarcely  conceal  his  identity.  We  find  ourselves 
continually  exercising  the  Yankee  privilege  of  guess- 
ing. By  a  process  of  elimination  we  can  almost  put 
our  finger  on,  if  not  the  guilty  man,  then  on  a  certain 
ten  or  a  dozen  possible  authors  of  which  the  man 
who  skulks  behind  this  thin  mask  is  the  guilty  party. 
There  is  a  smugness  in  the  way  in  which  he  disposes 
of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  "Gottingen  philoso- 
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pher"  who  expatiates  upon  "the  is-ness  of  the  As-It- 
Were,  the  so-ness  of  the  If."  There  is  something 
worse  than  smugness  in  the  way  he  disposes  of  this 
higher  criticism  with  the  impHcation  that  it  devital- 
izes the  message  and  disturbs  the  faith  of  the  listener. 
The  result  of  these  studies  and  their  effect  upon  the 
audience  as  described  in  this  book  is  a  caricature  and 
not  a  characterization. 

But  on  the  principle  that  "it  is  better  to  go  to  a 
house  of  mourning  than  a  house  of  feasting"  this 
book  is  a  most  wholesome  one  for  a  clergyman  and 
his  attendant  deacons  to  read.  We  do  not  believr 
that  this  writer  fairly  deals  with  the  members  of  the 
"rich  church,"  as  we  are  sure  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  inner  needs  and  the  higher  aspirations  of 
the  multitude  that  frequent  the  modern  church  and 
go  away  Sunday  after  Sunday  unfed,  their  yearning 
for  an  ideal  unkindled  by  the  preacher  and  for  head 
and  heart  food  unprovided  by  the  minister. 

Not  all  of  this  book  is  touched  with  the  weakness 
of  over-statement.    "The   Burning  of   Edward  B 
Archer"  describes  too  truly  the  mild  penalty  which 
c"  complacent  orthodoxy  visits  upon  an' independent 
thinker.    The  experience  of  this  ill-starred  minister 
in  the  "wild  and  wooly  West"  is  a  revelation  of  what 
even  a  half-hearted  minister  can  accomplish.    It  is 
inspiring  although  he  must  needs  make  a  Unitarian 
mmister  out  of  straw  for  the  sake  of  knocking  him 
out  and  down.    His  tilt  with  Christian  Science  is  a 
warning,  and  he  ought  to  have  been  tutored  by  this 
experience  to  deal  more  fairly  with  the  "transcenden- 
talists"  that  amused  him.   His  difficulties  in  humaniz-- 
ing  the  "Church  of  St.  Croesus,"  whose  great  fault  was 
the  dearth  of  thought  in  the  pews,  ought  to  have  made 
him  more  appreciative  of  that  theory  'and  practice  of 
religion  that  insists  on  giving  reason  a  place  at  the 
Communion  Table  and  on  making  intelligence  an  at- 
tribute of  spiritual  life.   Had  he  realized  this  he  would 
not  have  been  so  sure  that  the  things  that  he  learned 
at  the  Seminary  were  "only  a  hindrance."    The  insti- 
tution that  teaches  its  pupils  "how  to  think"  is  not 
to  be  too  summarily  dismissed,  and  he  whose  "Gospel" 
and  conception  of  "The  Carpenter's  Son"  is  disturbed 
or  destroyed  by  the  "best  German  critics"  is  in  need 
of  something  more  than  sacred  ignorance  and  a  sanc- 
tifying stupidity.    On  the  whole  we  commend  to  this 
brother  a  re-examination  of  his  own  case.    Is  he  in 
the  line  of  Luther  and  Wesley,  Channing  and  Parker 
and  Emerson,  or  is  he,  from  his  superior  vantage 
ground  of  unstudied  sanctity  and  untrained  efficiency, 
prepared  to  find  a  better  way  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God  than  that  upon  which  they  traveled,  which  was 
the  way  of  earnest  search,  of  high  endeavor,  aye,  of 
sleepless  nights  and  anxious  days  in  the  interest  of 
truth  and  the  quest  after  the  beauty  of  holiness  and 


the  brotheriiness  of  the  open  mind  as  well  as  the 
open  heart  ? 

We  are  more  reconciled  to  the  reading  than  we 
are  to  the  writing  of  this  book.  Now  that  the  Rever- 
end Anonymous  has  gotten  this  out  of  his  system,  let 
him  try  it  once  more  and  write  another  book  and  he 
will  do  better.  The  worid  needs  him.  There  is  work 
for  such  as  he  to  do,  if  he  be  not  too  easily  discour- 
aged, or,  what  is  worse,  too  thoroughly  disgusted. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

A  Question  and  An  Answer 
The  Question 

Dear  Editor : —  * 

\  ou  have  been  a  Browning  student  for  many  years, 
and  so  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to 
tell  me  if  you  know  any  poem  or  part  of  a  poem  of 
Browning  that  bears  on  the  present  crisis.  I  have 
been  asked  to  lecture  on  that  subject,  but  have  failed 
thus  far  to  see  anything  in  the  poet's  work  that  has 
any  legitimate  relation  to  the  subject.  A  word  from 
you  would  be  highly  and  deeply  appreciated  by 
Yours  faithfully. 


The  Answer. 
I  have  been  over  the  ground  indicated  by  your 
question  m  my  own  mind  and  was  surprised  and  com- 
forted by  the  absolute  absence  of  anything  that  an- 
swers  for  that  to  be  suspected  enthusiasm  called 
patriotism"  in  Robert  Browning,  and  an  equal  ab- 
sence of  any  glorification  of  the  camp  or  the  battle- 
field.   The  man  with  the  sword  does  not  ride  through 
the  Robert  Browning  country.    It  is  interestino-  and 
to  me  informing  that  the  only  two  militant  poems  in 
Robert  Browning  that  I  know  of  are  the  glorification 
of  those  who  in  his  day  were  supposed  to  be  natural 
enemies  of  the  English,  eternal  rivals.     I  refer  of 
course. to  the  French,  and  his  "Incident  in  a  French 
Camp"  and  his  "Herve  Riel."    The  last,  I  believe,  is 
confessedly  an  attempt  to  smooth  the  obstructions 
and  to  am.ehorate  the  suspicions  generated  by  war 
The  only  bit  of  martial  pride  I  find  in  his  writings 
is  the  passing  emotion  indicated  in  "An  Englishman's 
Thoughts  on  the  Sea,"— "Nobly,  nobly,  Cape  St  Vin- 
cent !" 

We  get  a  most  suggestive  hint  of  his  philosophy 
UA  r  PS,y'^"olo?y  of  violence  in  his  "Before"  and 
After."  The  attitude  of  the  Browning  family  is 
revealed  m  a  striking  discovery  of  Mrs.  Jones's  the 
other  day  in  the  correspondence  of  Mrs.  Browning 
which  was  reproduced  as  a  frontispiece  to  Unity  in 
a  recent  issue.  Mrs.  Browning  was  away  ahead  of 
England  and  most  of  England's  sympathizers  today 
One  of  the  discouraging  things  to  me  is  the  way  the 
Americans  removed  from  the  passions  of  the  strife 
are  still  lending  themselves  to  partisan  patriotism 
i  hey  want  the  war  to  cease,  but  not  until  somebody 
IS  badly  whipped,  and  expect  peace  to  come  throu^rh 
the  triumph  of  gunpowder.  As  if  any  nation  was 
ever  permanently  weakened  by  defeat  on  the  battle- 
field or  strengthened  by  a  victory  of  the  sword.  But 
that  IS  another  storv. 
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Men  of  the  New  Testament 
VII. 

Judas  the  Traitor 

A  Sermon  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  Delivered  January  10,  1915  at  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago. 

Stenographically  Reported  by  Miss  May  Johnson. 

Prayer. 

Search  us,  O  Father.  Help  us  to  reaHze  whatever  is 
cowardly  and  mean  within.  Give  us  a  realizing  sense  of 
our  treason  to  things  high  and  noble,  that  perchance  our 
hearts  may  be  touched  with  contrition  and  conviction. 
Through  our  mistakes  may  we  find  thee  and  through 
our  sins  climb  to  thee.  Help  us,  O  Father,  to  recognize 
thee  in  whatever  is  good  and  true  and  noble.  Give  us 
that  loyalty  that  will  be  true  to  the  message  that  lies 
beyond  and  above  the  messenger.  Amen. 

Sermon. 

Judas  is  the  most  popular  sinner  in  history.  It  is 
always  safe  to  throw  stones  at  him.  He  is  the  classic 
outlaw  and  rascal  in  the  Christian  traditions.  Dante 
chucks  him  into  the  very  lowest  circle  of  Hell,  and 
finds  Lucifer.  Brutus  and  Cassius  alone  worthy  com- 
panions for  him.  He  says  of  that  circle  that  critics 
have  called  the  circle  of  Judas, 

That  is  the  lowest  region  and  the  darkest, 
And  farthest  from  the  heaven  which  circles  all. 

One  of  the  characters  in  his  Purgatory  appears 

unarmed,  but  he  indicates  that  he  was  armed 

With  the  lance 
That  Judas  joisted  with;  which  is  the  lance  of  treachery. 

Shakespeare  finds  Judas  to  his  uses.  Richard  II, 
speaking  of  his  traitorous  lords,  exclaims: 

O  vilHains,  vipers,  damn'd  without  redemption  ! 

Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man  ! 

Snakes  in  my  heart  blood  warmed,  that  sting  my  heart! 

Three  Judases,  each  one  thrice  worse  than  Judas ! 

Would  they  make  peace?    Terrible  hell  make  war 

Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  offence ! 

And  the  same  king,  after  resigning  his  crown : 
Give  sorrow  leave  a  while  to  tutor  me  to  this  submission. 

Yet  I  well  remember 
The  favors  of  these  men:  were  they  not  mine? 
Did  they  not  sometimes  cry  all  hail!  to  me? 
So  Judas  did  to  Christ :  but  he,  in  twelve. 
Found  faith  in  all  but  one ;  I  in  twelve  thousand  none. 

In  Richard  III,  Gloster,  congratulating  King  Ed- 
ward and  the  babe,  says : 

And,  that  I  love  tfie  tree  from  whence  thou  sprang'st, 
Witness  the  loving  kiss  I  give  the  fruit — 
To  say  the  truth,  so  Judas  kiss'd  his  master. 
And  cried  all  hail !  whence  he  meant  all  harm. 

Without  abating  one  jot  from  the  crime  of  treason 
and  the  loathsome  character  of  treachery,  let  even 
Judas  have  his  due.  Let  it  be  understood  in  the  first 
place  that  the  record  is  confusing.  It  is  a  popular 
tale,  a  folk-lore  fragment  that  had  grown  for  forty  or 
more  years  after  the  event,  before  any  scribe  recorded  it 
to  our  uses.  Let  it  be  understood  that  the  story  fits 
easily  into  folk  lore  that  antedates  the  disciples  and 
the  Master.  There  are  two  different  accounts  of  the 
death.  One  is  by  suicide  and  the  other  is  by  a  mirac- 
ulous bursting  of  the  body.  Taken  on  the  face  of  it, 
he  only  went  a  little  farther  than  the  rest  of  them 
did.    They  all  fled.    Peter  denied  him  with  an  oath 


three  times.  Only  one  was  to  be  found  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
one  of  the  noblest  poems  of  W.  W.  Story,  entitled 
"A  Roman  Lawyer  in  Jerusalem,"  is  a  clever,  subtile, 
analytic  defence  of  Judas ;  a  poem  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand lines  setting  forth  the  possible  ameliorating  cir- 
cumstances. The  framework  of  the  poem  would  in- 
dicate that  tliis  lawyer  had  come  in  contact  with 
Lysias,  the  presiding  high  priest  at  the  trial,  and  he 
gets  his  version  of  it.  His  version,  not  original  with 
Story,  but  worked  into  modern  form  by  Story  witli 
great  power.  Juda*  according  to  this  possible  con- 
ception, shared  with  the  disciples  an  intimate  faith  in 
the  power  of  the  Master.  He  believed  that  he  was 
the  Messiah  promised  by  those  of  old  and  destined 
to  dominate,  and  was  distressed  and  disturbed  because 
of  his  reluctance  to  assume  that  roll.  And  he  thought 
he  was  serving  a  purpose,  hastening  events  that  would 
bring  in  tlie  Kingdom  by  precipitating  matters,  feel- 
ing assured  that  there  was  that  within  the  Master's 
reach  that  would  protect  him  under  any  conditions. 
When  he  discovered  that  no  hand  was  extended  from 
the  empyrean  to  interfere,  that  no  angel  hosts  rallied 
to  protect  him,  that  Jesus  himself  trembled  in  weak- 
ness, in  the  plain  humanity  of  a  defeated  man — out- 
wardly speaking — Judas'  conscience  smote  him.  He 
1  lurried  to  the  Temple  and  threw  the  money  at  the 
feet  of  the  priests  and  went  out  and  hanged  himself. 
There  is  at  least  in  this  interpretation  that  which  will 
remain  on  the  face  value  of  the  story  to  the  high 
credit  of  Judas.  He  had  sense  enough  to  go  hang 
himself  after  perpetrating  such  an  outrage.  This  is 
convincing  evidence  that  there  was  a  large  amount 
of  conscience  still  left  in  him. 

The  accounts,  when  compared  one  with  the  other, 
are  interesting.  They  show  a  growing  story.  We 
have  the  most  interesting  detail,  the  most  elaborate 
evidence,  in  John,  th.e  Fourth  Gospel,  the  farthest 
removed  from  the  event  and  the  least  historical. 
Taking,  then,  the  story  at  its  face  value,  after  elim- 
inating and  simplifying,  making  due  allowance  for 
the  conditions  under  which  the  New  Testament  story 
grew,  even  then  we  have  Judas  standing  as  a  type 
of  those  who  prove  treasonable  to  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  society,  those  who  in  the  supreme  tests  fail 
to  be  true  to  their  inspirations  and  their  opportuni- 
ties. We  think  of  Judas,  after  stripping  the  story  of 
all  verbiage,  as  the  one  man  of  the  twelve  not  of 
Galilee,  but  of  Iscariot,  probably  near  Jericho.  This 
man  from  the  south  was  drawn  by  the  personality 
of  the  leader,  for  there  was  no  compulsion  here.  He 
had  asked  to  be  counted  in  with  the  inner  circle.  He 
was  the  one  Judean  on  the  staff  of  the  missionary 
unstayed  by  any  family  ties,  neighborhood  influences 
or  kindly  associations.  If  this  son  of  Iscariot  was 
reared  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho,  his  dialect 
must  have  betrayed  him,  his  associates  may  have  dis- 
trusted him.  He  was  not  "to  the  manner  born"  to  that 
simple,  rude,  unskilled  people  of  Galilee,  but  he  must 
have  been  drawn  by  some  kind  of  an  inward  impulse. 
We  can  hardly  think  he  was  drawn  thither  by  any 
of  the  attractions  of  earth's  popularity  or  greed,  and 
the  crowning  disappointment  that  came  to  him  in 
those  dark,  ominous  days  preceding  the  arrest,  trial 
and  execution  must  have  seen  the  utter  collapse  of 
his  dream.    They  were  dark  and  dismal  days  before 
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the  calamity  and  the  inspirations  of  the  feast  were 


not  enough  to  hold  him. 
^       Brownmg  lias  given  what  might  be  a  parallel  case 
P    ni  the  courtiers  who  gathered  around   the  )'oung 
Queen  of  Juliers  in  "Colombe's  Birthday."    In  her 
beauty,   sincerity  and   simplicity  she   had  gathered 
round  her  a  loyal  band  of  courtiers,  but  when  Prince 
Berthold.  with  a  prior  claim  to  the  throne,  moving 
down  with  more  imposing  army  to  annex  Juliers  and 
to  discount  the  beautiful  young  queen  among  the 
lilies,  then  one  after  another  of  the  courtiers  began 
to  look  out  for  their  main  chance  with  the  next 
administration,  and  Guibert,  who  for  a  while  had 
succumbed  to  the  sweetness  and  sincerity  and  beauty 
of  the  girl. queen,  says: 
Enough ! 

I'm  with  you  :  selfishness  is  best  again. 
.1  thought  of  turning  honest— what  a  dream! 
Let's  wake  now  ! 

I  ^  Attend  to  practical  politics  again.    The  ideal  doesn't 
'•work!"    So  perchance  it  was  with  [udas. 

I  plead,  then,  in  extenuation  of  "judas,  first,  that 
if  the  story  is  reliable,  he  had  conscience  enough  to 
repent.  Second,  that  he  was  one  who  was  once  attracted 
by  the  Master  and  the  mes.sage.   Third,  that  he  doesn't 
stand  alone.    There  are  a  lot  of  us  who  on  any  fair 
classification  of  morals  belong  ever  and  anon  with 
the  Judas  class.    We  will  all  agree  in  the  abstract 
that  the  highest  treason  is  that  which  is  treasonable 
to  the  message  and  not  to  the  messenger.    It  is  easy 
to  be  true  to  the  man,  but  it  is  harder  to  be  true  to 
the  principles  that  make  the  man  notable  and  worthy 
So  if  you  would  blame  Judas,  and  he  is  blameworthy, 
testing-  him  by  that  test  of  sincerity  and  integrity  w'e 
find  that  which  will  open  our  homes  and  reveal  them 
rotting  with  shame,  which  will  weigh  our  communities 
and  find  them  dotted  with  traitors,  which  will  enter  into 
the  council  chambers  of  city,  state  and  nation,  and  there 
find  Judas,  the  time  servers,  those  who  have  turned 
their  backs  upon  the  ideals  and  incidentally  have 
turned  an  honest  penny  in  the  transaction,  as  ludas 
undertook  to  do. 

A\e  will  find  our  first  lesson  bv  searching  ourselves 
W  e  find  the  weakness  of  Judas,  not  by  reading  the 
uncertain  records,  not  in  the  indignation  of  the  theo- 
logian and  the  ecclesiastics  who  have  heaped  their 
maledictions  upon  him  because  he  turned  his  back 
upon  the  divine  Savior,  the  Christ  anointed  of  God 
to  wash  away  the  sins  of  the  wicked  world  from  off 
their  inherited  hearts.    If  that  claim  be  true  Judas 
became  a  necessary  link  in  the  divine  enactment,  and 
1  don  t  know  that  we  should  blame  him  if  he  opened 
the  way  so  that  the  bloodshed  on  Calvary  could  wash 
us  clear  of  our  inherited  sins.    We  rather  ought  to 
praise  God  for  any  instrumentality  that  removed  the 
barriers  m  the  path  of  the  Savior  of  the  world  In 
this  sense  Judas  becapie  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  an  angry  God  by  which,  without  violating  his  in- 
or  violating  the  superiority  that  belongs  to 
Godhead,  he  was  able  through  the  help  of  Judas  to 
tmd  a  way  out  for  his  wayward  children 

No,  this  "scheme"  does  not  hold.  But  here  was 
human  nature  under  severe  strain,  tried  and  fountl 
wanting  The  saddest  failure  was  not  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  Nazarene  but  the  collapse  of  his  faith 
in  the  message  of  the  Nazarene,  the  conservatism 
that  shunned  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  the  gentleness 
of  the  gentle,  the  love  of  the  loving.    When  Tudas 


led  the  way  and  gave  the  treacherous  kiss  he  prac- 
tically denied  the  message,  much  more  profound  than 
the  messenger.    Tested  in  this  way,  we  see  how  every 
betrayal  of  sincerity,  every  abandonment  of  the  cause 
of  the  just,  every  forsaking  of  the  loved  and  the  lov- 
ing is  a  Judas  betrayal.    The  mother  that  prefers  the 
low  road  of  matrimonial  advancement  for  her  child 
on  the  cheap  social  lines  and  abandons  the  higher 
lines  of  maidenly  modesty  or  womanly  purity  and 
spiritual  potency,  belongs  in  the  Judas  line.  Every 
time  a  woman  rustles  her  silks  in  the  pew  of  a  church 
which  her  head  refuses  to  accept,  bends  her  knees 
m  formal  obeyance  to  a  creed  she  rejects,  and  mum- 
bles a  confession  she  does  not  believe  in,  she  belongs 
in  the  Judas  column.    She  has  betrayed  her  Master. 
Every  man  who,  in  the  presence  of  any  manifesta- 
tion of  disinterested  love,  of  devotion  to  the  ideal, 
out  of  a  grumbling  hard  heart  says,  "Why  was  this 
waste  of  ointment?  It  might  have  been  sold  for  three 
hundred  pennies  and  given  to  the  poor,  don't  you 
know!"  is  a  Judas.    One  historian  adds  with  justice: 
"This  he  said  because  he  held  the  box  and  took  what 
was  put  therein."    The  crucial  test,  then,  the  promi- 
nent sin  of  Judas,  if  the  record  is  to  be  trusted,  was 
covetousness.    His  fingers  had  learned  to  play  with 
that  wdiich  was  not  his  own.    He  was  hungry  for 
"boodle."    He  betrayed  the  noblest  soul  known  in 
history  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

Who  will  say  that  the  family  of  Judas  is  extinct  ?  We 
cannot  go  into  the  marts  of  trade,  the  circles  of  the 
exchange,  without  finding  the  Judas  line  extending 
indefinitely.  Go  with  me  if  you  dare,  I  dare  not  go 
alone,  on  an  intellectual  search  into  the  lives  of  our 
Common  Council,  of  our  State  Legislature  and  the 
higher  lawmakers  in  Washington.  How  many  of 
them  are  able  to  pitch  their  actions  to  where  their 
words  would  lead.  How  many  are  willing-  to  stand 
by  their  conscience  absolutely  and  decisively  irre- 
spective of  the  fate  of  party  or  their  own  prospects 
at  the  next  election.  Every  man  who  "plays  a  game" 
and  calls  it  politics  belongs  to  the  Judas  band,  often- 
times wanting  the  Judas'  sensitiveness,  for  he  will 
probably  die  in  his  bed.  If  we  are  going  to  be  hard 
on  Judas,  very  well ;  but  let  us  be  just  to  Judas  and 
see  where  we  come  in  and  those  around  us. 

Let  me  find  one  or  two  illustrations  from  modern 
history,  for  I  promised  you  I  would  trv  to  bring  these 
New  Testament  studies  down  to  date. 

Sixty-one  years  ago  come  next  Mav  Theodore  Par- 
ker stood  up  in  the  pulpit  of  Music  Hall  in  Boston 
and  read  exactly  the  same  scripture  lesson  that  I 
read  to  you  this  morning,  and  for  over  two  hours  he 
held  the  throng  there  gathered  in  talking  of  what  he 
called  the  "new  crime  against  humanitv,"  and  he 
talked  out  of  the  life  of  Boston  of  that  "very  week 
He  knew  the  names  of  judges  and  chief  of  police 
of  officers  and  marshals  galore.    He  told  the  plain 
story  of  how  the  museums  of  Boston,  the  public 
schools,  the  libraries,  and  to  a  degree  the  churches 
of  Boston  had  been  free,  but  were  sending  back  a 
f-.ee  man  into  perpetual  slavery.    He  told  the  storv 
ot  Anthony  Burns,  which  now  in  its  present  form  in 
the  splendid  definitive  edition  of  Parker's  works  oc- 
cupies seventy-five  pages  of  the  book.    He  tested  the 
Probate  Judge  on  the  bench  in  Boston  that  week  by 
the  test  of  Judas,  and  he  found  that  here  was  one 
who  in  the  dire  dark  hour  had  gone  back  upon  the 
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promises  of  Massachusetts  and  the  pledge  of  its  State 
House  and  its  Legislature.  Massachusetts  professed 
to  believe  in  the  message  of  brotherhood  which  the 
Nazarene  promulgated.  Massachusetts  had  written 
for  itself  a  notable  record  of  heroism  in  the  interest 
of  liberty.  It  prided  itself  that  it  was  rock  based  on 
freedom ;  but  here  was  a  whole  city  committing  itself 
to  injustice,  to  a  violation  of  the  law  that  recognized 
the  integrity  of  a  human  soul  and  the  right  of  that 
soul  to  its  own  life.  And  Theodore  Parker  told  it  all 
in  that  sermon  on  Judas,  and  Boston  resented  it.  Bos- 
ton was  indignant,  outraged.  Boston  today  is  proud 
of  that  delivery  and  ashamed  of  the  inspiration  that 
caused  it. 

Bring  the  subject  still  nearer  to  date.  Here  in  Chi- 
cago something  occurred  the  other  day  that  stirs  nie 
profoundly.  I  am  going  to  read  you  a  letter  which 
I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  I  have  offered  it  to  the  newspapers  here 
but  none  of  them  would  publish  it.  So  I  offer  it  in 
this  larger  study  of  Judas.  It  may  help  in  this  inten- 
sive farming  of  the  New  Testament. 

Dear  Mrs.  Young : 

I  want  my  protest  to  be  filed  in  your  office  along  with 
that  of  Dean  Talbot  and  others  concerning  the  recent  segre- 
gation of  color  lines  in  the  Wendell  Phillips  High  School. 
It  may  be  that  a  "Social  Afternoon,"  even  a  "Dean  of.  Girls," 
are  among  the  "frills"  that  can  be  dispensed  with  in  a  system 
of  public  school  education.  But  in  this  emergency  the  public 
school  system  of  Chicago  cannot  afford  to  break  its  record 
of  democracy  by  this  reactionary  concession  to  what  is,  from 
the  standpoint  of  democracy,  a  lamentable  prejudice  of  color, 
ignoring  merit  and  cortimon  interests,  which  we  have  inher- 
ited from  the  past,  which  is  an  entailment  of  aristocracy, 
race  prejudice  and  national  conceits,  which  are  coming  to 
their  logical  issue  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  today. 

My  protest  is  not  in  behalf  of  the  colored  boys  and  girls 
of  the' Wendell  Phillips  High  School.  Such  disciplines  carry 
their  compensation,  but  I  protest  in  the  interest  of  the  white 
students.  It  is  a  blot  on  the  fair  fame  of  the  Wendell  Phil- 
lips that  it  should  lend  itself  to  the  perpetuation  of  such 
prejudices.  I  am  sure  there  are  white  pupils  in  that  school 
that  find  congenial  comradeship  in  class  and  lecture  rooms 
and  on  the  playground  with  their  schoolmates  of  color,  and 
if  there  must  be  "Social  Functions"  under  the  rnanagement 
of  your*  Board,  they  should  not  misinterpret  white  children 
and  their  parents.  Such  interference  on  the  part  of  parents, 
as  I  infer  your  office  is  troubled  with  from  the  newspaper 
reports,  is  the  kind  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  School 
Board  to  resent.  It  is  the  privilege  of  those  who  do  not  like 
such  democratic  opportunities  to  stay  away.  If  there  is  to 
be  any  "Jim  Crow'  segregation,  let  it  be  a  "White  Crow" 
one  which  they  can  enjoy  at  their  pleasure.  No  "Dean  of 
Girls"  in  Wendell  Phillips  or  any  other  high  school  should 
be  allowed  to  make  a  record  of  such  far-reaching  signifi- 
cance in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  without  thorough  con- 
sideration and  radical  discussion. 

Of  course  this  is  but  a  manifestation  of  the  irrepressible 
and  inevitable  battle  which  has  been  raging  through  Ameri- 
can history  for  generations.  At  one  time  it  drenched  our 
Southern  fields  in  blood.  It  is  still  raging.  No  solution  will 
obtain  but  a  right  solution,  that  is  in  the  erasing  of  the 
prejudice  against  races,  names,  creeds  and  nationalities.  If 
the  "Dean  of  Girls"  in  the  Wendell  Phillips  High  School 
is  allowed  to  cater  to  the  prejudices  against  colored  children, 
the  next  thing  she  will  confront  is  the  very  real  prejudice 
quite  dominant  in  this  neighborhood,  so  active  that  to  my 
knowledge  it  leads  some  parents  to  withdraw  their  children 
from  the  privileges  of  the  school  on  account  of  the  Jew  domi- 
nation in  that  school.  This  prejudice  against  the  black  race, 
which  thanks  to  a  social  mixture  quite  of  another  kind,  is 
largely  white  blood,  is  paralleled  by  the  prejudice  against  the 
Jews,  and  that  other  latent  prejudice,  ever  ready  to  express 
itself  and  impatient  of  bounds,  against  the  Catholics  will 
follow.  If  the  public  cannot  be  made  to  extend  equal  privi- 
leges to  all  those  of  equal  merit,  then  is  the  last  hope  of 
democracy  gone. 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  personal  in  this  letter.    It  is 


not  to  my  friend,  Mrs.  Young,  but  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  and  the  Board  of  Education  back  of  her. 

I  offer  these  illustrations  of  the  treason  that  aban- 
dons an  ideal  because  it  doesn't  work — stays  out  of 
a  great  cause  because  it  breeds  opposition,  oftentimes 
in  the  name  of  the  Master  who  communed  with  the 
Samaritan  woman.  He  who  said  to  the  abandoned 
woman,  "Neither  do  I  condenm  thee;  go  and  sin  no 
more,"  and  on  the  Cross  to  the  murderers  beside  him 
gave  words  of  greeting  and  fellowship. 

Pride  is  one  eleinent  that  keeps  the  world  back. 
Men  and  women  are  so  afraid  of  consequences  that 
th.ey  are  willing  to  commercialize  conscience,  to  sell 
out  in  the  interest  of  a  greater  success,  to  triumph 
over  the  humiliation  of  lovers  of  truth  and  justice. 

I  ask  no  interpretation  of  the  Judas  crime  that  does 
not  bring  us  all  under  that  test  and  bring  us  all  under 
this  condemnation.  What  about  the  far-famed  min- 
istry of  the  pulpit  of  the  twentieth  century?  What 
about  the  open  secret  that  the  revelations  of  the  study 
are  not  carried  to  the  pulpit;  that  the  full  gleam  of 
light  that  breaks  upon  the  mind  of  the  student  is  spent 
in  his  sermon. 

Let  me  take  an  illustration  far  enough  away  from 
home  so  that  no  one  can  suspect  me  of  being  personal. 
I  am  going  to  re-read  you  some  pages  of  a  sermon 
that  I  gave  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  even  then  it 
was  ancient  history  in  my  ministry. 

A  minister  came  to  me  and  said,  "I  do  not  know 
how  to  go  on  with  my  work,  continue  to  do  good  to 
my  people  and  at  the  same  time  be  at  rest  with  my 
own  soul."  Some  years  before  that  another  minister, 
in  response  to  some  remark  of  mine  in  regard  to  the 
heretical  character  of  the  books  on  his  library  table 
(such  books  as  every  student  in  those  days  had  access 
to),  I  asked  him  how  he  got  along  with  his  people 
and  he  playfully  winked  and  said,  "I  get  such  ser- 
mons out  of  those  books  as  my  people  like  to  hear 
and  they  don't  know  where  they  come  from."  Seven 
or  eight  years  ago  (with  twenty-four  added)  a  minister 
took  a  long  journey  to  see  me  to  say  that  for  a  long 
time  there  had  been  a  painful  discrepancy  between 
his  thought  of  God  and  man  and  that  he  was  expected 
to  preach,  and  to  a  certain  extent  which  he  did  preach. 
Some  weeks  after  the  interview  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Dear  Brother  :  Since  confessing  my  sins  to  you  in  Chi- 
cago I  have  studied  the  subject  in  every  light  possible  and 
have  come  to  about  this  conclusion.  My  engagement  will  not 
be  out  here  until  about  two  months  yet.  During  this  time 
I  will  test  the  elasticity  here  by  preaching  liberal  ideas  in 
religion.  If  they  tolerate  these  ideas  and  are  satisfied  to 
allow  me  to  preach  them  it  would  seem  foolish  in  me  not 
to  go  on.  Of  course  I  have  talked  liberal  ideas  the  years 
I  haVe  been  here  and  our  people  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  it, 
but  during  the  next  two  months  I  mean  to  go  farther  in  that 
direction.  I  have  already  gathered  together  a  large  congre- 
gation here,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  intelligent  they 
have  ever  had.  While  some  of  our  church  members  look 
with  some  suspicion  upon  some  of  my  utterances,  yet  they 
are  glad  to  have  a  minister  who  "draws."  It  fills  the  church 
ZK'ith  well  dressed  people  and  {better  still)  it  fills  the  collec- 
tion basket,  helping  them  to  pay  their  bills.  If  I  can  buy  off 
the  decaons  in  this  way,  is  it  wicked:'  And  why  not  go 
ahead?  If  they  are  satisfied  I  certainly  ought  to  be.  In  other 
words,  if  I  can  earn  the  right  to  remain  and  be  heard  ought 
I  not  to  do  so?  It  seems  so  to  me  now.  It  seems  that  one 
should  not  be  weary  in  well  doing. 

But  I  feel,  however,  that  I  must  sometime  go  into  the 
Unitarian  "denomination,"  but  that  will  be  when  I  get  ready 
to  leave  this  place.  Since  I  have  made  you  my  confessor, 
be  as  charitable  as  you  can  with  me.  I  am  only  one  among 
thousands  of  others  who,  "in  silence  and  in  thrall  are  long- 
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ing-  for  more  beautiful  days,"  and  who  are  striving  as  best 
they  can  to  bring  these  days  about.  It  is  a  relief  to  have 
some  one  with  whom  I  can  communicate  thus  freely.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

As  I  said,  I  take  these  illustrations  froin  a  long 
way  back  that  there  may  be  no  possible  complications 
of  personality  or  breach  of  confidence.    But  my  letter 
book  for  any  month  and  my  interviews  during  any 
year  from  that  time  to  this  will  match  these  confes- 
sions and  perplexities.    What  are  we  to  say  about 
these  brethren  ?   What  would  you  have  said  in  answer 
to  such  a  letter  as  this  ?  What  do  we  say  to  ourselves 
when  we  find  ourselves  in  their  situation,  minus  per- 
haps the  frankness  of  their  cases.    What  has  time  to 
say  to  such  cases?  The  first  mentioned  brother  con- 
tinued in  his  task  of  trying  "to  do  good  to  the  world" 
by  being  slightly  dishonest  to  his  own  soul,  and  fame, 
honor  and  an  apparently  increased  power  for  useful- 
ness have  rewarded  his  decision.    He  has  held  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  occupied  some  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous pulpits  in  our  country  at  the  gift  of  his  de- 
nomination.   The  second  preacher  continued  to  glean 
sermons  from  sources  that  his  hearers  "scarcely  know 
of"  and  found  thereby  an  ever  increasing  circle  of 
admirers  and  an  ever  widening  opportunity  for  use- 
fulness.   While  the  poor  brother  who  wrote  the  letter 
came  to  the  point  where  the  deacons  could  not  be 
"bought  off,"  and  for  many  years  now  I  believe  he  has 
been  following  the  rounds  of  an  insurance  man,  that 
asylum  for  broken  down  ministers. 

All  this  is  ancient  history  and  the  comment  is  twen- 
ty-five years  old ;  but  these  studies  open  up  a  window 
that  throws  light  into  the  life  of  this  age,  and  when 
we  talk  about  the  breaking  down  of  Christianity  in 
Europe  today  we  but  confess  a  fact  made  explicable 
by  the  tortuous  lines  of  Judases  who  all  through  the 
centuries  have  had  their  eyes  on  the  contribution  box, 
have  in  the  darkest  hours  made  common  cause  with 
Mammon  and  have  been  cowardly  in  the  presence  of 
the  supreme  tests. 

Whatever  happened  there  was  betrayed  in  Geth- 
semane  that  dark  night  the  advocate  of  a  brotherhood 
universal,  a  love  that  is  more  powerful  than  might. 
Even  in  that  dark  hour  did  he  not  say  to  the  military 
man,  "Put  up  thy  sword.  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
earth,"  and  it  is  the  betrayal  of  that  Christly  Gospel 
more  than  Christ  that  brings  us  to  this  awful  bellig- 
erency that  threatens  to  overshadow  our  civilization. 

I  remember  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  being  greatly 
impressed  with  a  picture  by  a  Russian  artist.  It  indi- 
cated a  modern  artist  with  the  surroundings  of  a 
modern  studio  sound  asleep  in  the  presence  of  his 
easel.  The  picture  was  cut  in  two  parts.  While  the 
artist  slept  in  the  upper  region  of  the  canvas  there 
trooped  a  lot  of  winsome  figures,  noble  men  and  gra- 
cious women  devoted  to  high  ideals  as  the  dream  of 
the  artist.  In  the  lower  picture,  while  he  slept  a 
wanton  woman  in  gaudy  dress  tickled  his  nose  with 
a  feather.  A  modern  business  man  stood  there  and 
held  close  to  his  eyes  a  piece  of  gold.  Around  his 
knees  played  wanton  nymphs  that  wore  bunches  of 
grapes  in  their  hair.  There  was  the  ideal.  Here  were 
the  practical  temptations  of  an  artist.  Would  he  live 
up  to  his  ideals  and  starve,  as  probably  would  be  the 
case,  or  has  been  the  case  so  often,  or  would  he  wake 
to  see  that  big  shining  gold  piece  within  his  reach. 
Would  he  wake  to  accept  the  delights  of  that  might- 


iest of  passions,  and  wake  and  soothe  himself  with 
the  inspirations  of  the  vine?  If,  Heaven  helping  him, 
he  could  in  his  wakeful  hours  be  true  to  the  ideals 
of  his  dream,  he  belongs  to  the  discipleship  of  the 
Nazarene,  and  going  down  if  need  be  into  the  dark- 
ness of  Gethsemane  he  would  triumph  and  know  the 
power  of  the  Gospel— the  Good  News.  But  if  in  his 
waking  hours  he  yielded  to  the  attractions  in  the  fore- 
ground and  the  near  at  hand,  he  would  "succeed"— 
perhaps  in  putting  shekels  in  his  pocket.  It  is  an 
indignity  to  Judas  to  place  such  in  the  Judas  rank 
if  he  died  unrepentant.  If  he  grew  so  hardened  in 
his  "success"  that  he  never  had  the  grace  to  throw 
back  the  ill-gotten  gains. 

I  close  with  a  kindly  word  for  even  Judas.  Note 
the  lesson  in  the  beautiful  legend  of  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's poem.    It  is  a  tradition  that  once  way  off  in 
Joppa,  Judas  took  note  of  a  sand  pelted  leper  and 
threw  his  cloak  over  him  and  passed  on.    But  that 
test  of  kindness,  that  touch  of  real  love  and  mercy, 
followed  him  into  hell,  and  the  gratitude  of  a  leper 
gave  him  respite  on  every  Christmas  eve  to  escape 
the  torture  of  the  damned,  flee  the  flames  and  cool 
himself  on  the  pure  iceberg  in  the  northern  sea.  This 
represents  my  abiding  faith  and  hope  for  every  Judas. 
He  was  not  so  bad  as  he  might  have  been,  as  he  would 
have  been  had  he  not  thrown  back  the  ungracious 
coin.    Back  of  that,  however  wanton  and  vicious  may 
have  been  his  dastardly  deed,  there  was  a  time  when 
something  lured  him  from  Jericho  and  the  plenty  of 
Judea  to  form  a  companionship  with  an  unlettered 
band  from  the  North,  and  that  also  must  be  entered 
to  his  credit.    There  was  a  time  when  the  Nazarene 
tutored  him,  and  that  goes  to  his  credit,  and  tradition 
has  found  that  even  in  the  life  of  a  Judas  there  was 
one  spot  of  gentleness  and  beauty,  of  tenderness  and 
duty  as  he  passed  by  the  miserable  leper  on  the  street, 
and  that  was  remembered  to  his  credit  in  the  lower 
circles  of  Hell  as  pictured  by  the  great  Master  of 
the  Inferno,  Dante. 

Let  us  have  faith  and  hope  even  for  Judas,  but  let 
us  beware  of  the  Judas  temptation.  Let  us  distrust 
that  thrift  of  thrifty  man  whose  very  charity  is  cruel. 
No  charity,  no  love,  no  tenderness  to  this  abandoned 
child  of  the  Most  High,  but  save  your  pennies  to  give 
to  the  next  beggar! 

No  more  searching  test  of  the  spirituality  of  the 
religion  of  our  day  can  be  applied  than  the  quality 
of  our  philanthropies.  The  great  money  makers  sel- 
dom get  beyond  the  beneficence  of  a  hospital.  Oh, 
they  can  understand  the  agony  of  a  broken  leg,  but 
they  have  no  heart  for  the  agony  of  a  broken  heart. 
They  know  what  it  is  to  go  without  coal,  and  what 
It  must  be  to  go  without  a  loaf  of  bread.  But  what 
of  the  cause  that  needs  befriending!  What  of  the 
message  that  needs  promulgating !  What  of  the  ideas, 
for  the  want  of  which  souls  are  emaciated  and  spirits 
are  hungry  and  hearts  sick!  Let  us  lift  our  charity 
above  that  of  the  vigilant  Judas  who  bemoaned  the 
wasting  of  the  ointment  because  it  might  have  been 
sold  for  three  hundred  pence  and  given  to  the  poor. 
Are  we  not  more  anxious  to  succor  the  unfit  of  our 
poor  than  we  are  to  encourage  the  noblest  kind  of  our 
poor.  The  survival  of  the  unfit  is  the  result  of  char- 
ity of  this  day  too  often,  and  the  death  of  the  fit 
goes  on  relentlessly,  not  only  on  the  battlefields  of 
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Europe,  but  in  the  neglected  haunts  of  genius,  in  the 
abandoned  homes  of  gentleness,  tenderness  and  wis- 
dom. 

May  Heaven  help  us  to  take  to  heart  the  lesson  of 
Judas,  the  sermon  of  the  Betrayer. 

Help  us,  Father,  to  save  our  consciences,  to  be  true 
to  our  ideals,  to  be  faithful  to  the  intangible,  and  on  that 
account  the  eternal  interests  of  the  spirit.  Amen. 


The  Arya  Samaj  of  India 


Probably  in  no  country  in  the  world  are  there  more 
important  religious  movements  going  forward  at  the 
present  time  than  in  India. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  India  as  a  land  of  immobility, 
and  its  inhabitants  as  a  people  living  in  the  past  and 
untouched  by  the  thought  and  progress  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  But  we  are  quite  mistaken.  All  Asia 
is  wakening  from  its  sleep.  Japan  and  China  are 
hardly  more  throbbing  with  unrest  than  India.  In 
China  and  Japan  the  unrest  is  primarily  political,  com- 
mercial, economic  and  industrial,  and  to  a  subordinate 
degree  religious.  In  India  the  unrest  assumes  all 
these  forms,  but  the  religious  presses  more  to  the  front 
and  assumes  greater  importance,  because  the  Indian 
people  are,  and  throughout  all  their  history  have  been, 
more  profoundly  interested  in  religious  thought  and 
more  deeply  religious  in  their  nature,  than  any  other 
people  of  Asia,  or  probably  of  the  world. 

Of  the  five  important  religions  of  the  world  today, 
two,  Hinduism  (or  Brahmanism)  and  Buddhism,  are 
the  children  of  India.  Buddhism  has  now  in  India 
only  a  few  adherents ;  but  it  was  born  there  and  had 
a  great  career  there  for  1,500  years,  and  before  it  dis- 
appeared from  the  land  of  its  birth  and  had  become 
strong  in  most  of  the  other  countries  of  central  and 
eastern  Asia.  At  the  present  time,  of  the  315,000,000 
of  people  in  India  about  210,000,000  are  Hindus,  ad- 
herents of  the  old  historic  religion  of  the  land  which 
has  come  down  in  an  uninterrupted  and  ever  widening 
stream  for  fully  three  thousand  years ;  70,000,000  are 
Mohammedans,  and  the  remaining  35,000,000  are  di- 
vided among  many  faiths,  the  most  interesting  to  us, 
even  if  not  the  most  numerous,  being  the  Brahmo 
Samajists,  the  Arya  Samajists  and  the  Christians. 

If  we  judged  by  numbers,  we  should  set  down  these 
last  three  named  bodies  as  almost  insignificant,  for 
they  total  only  about  as  follows :  Christians  of  all 
names.  Catholics,  Protestants  and  others,  3,000,000, 
Arya  Samajists  half  a  million  and  Brahmo  Samajists 
?  few  thousand.  But  we  cannot  always  judge  of  the 
importance  of  bodies  by  their  numerical  strength,  and 
this  is  eminently  true  in  the  present  case.  These  three 
movements  are  all  distinctly  reforming,  progressive, 
awakening,  liberating  movements.  This  is  their  very 
great  significance.  They  are  all  lights,  bright  and  even 
dazzling  lights,  shining  in  the  eyes  of  the  great,  sleep- 
ing Hindu  and  Mohammedan  giants  (if  I  may  use 
such  a  figure)  and  compelling  them  to  wake  up;  they 
are  sharp  spears  thrust  into  the  sides,  driven  ever 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  sides  of  these  lethargic 
giants,  causing  them  to  groan  and  cry  out  in  protest, 
and  also  forcing  them  to  arouse  themselves  and  begin 

*The  Arya  Samaj.     An  Account  of  Its  Aims,  Doctrines  and  Activities; 
with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  its  Founder.    By  Lajpat  Rai.  Longman.s, 
Green  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 


lo  move  in  an  age  when  everything,  even  in  India,  is 
moving. 

The  work  which  Christian  missions,  particularly 
Protestant  missions,  are  doing  in  India  is  important. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  speak  of  it  in  some  detail 
if  this  were  the  place  for  so  doing.  Fortunately,  we 
in  this  country  already  have  much  knowledge  of  it 
through  the  reports  of  missionaries. 

The  work  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj  is  also  very  im- 
portant ;  but  of  this,  too,  we  in  America  have  obtained 
some  knowledge  through  Mr.  Mozoomdar,  Mr.  Na- 
garkar,  Mr.  Rabindranath  Tagore  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  that  movement  who  have  visited  us  in 
the  past.    Hence  I  need  not  speak  of  this  here. 

But  the  work  of  the  Arya  Samaj,  which  is  perhaps 
not  less  important  than  either  of  the  others,  is  as  yet 
almost  unknown  in  America.    The  reasons  are  three. 

First,  the  movement  is  very  new.  The  date  of  its 
beginning  is  1875,  only  forty  years  ago ;  hence  its  age 
is  less  than  half  of  that  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj  and 
much  less  than  a  quarter  that  of  modern  Indian  Chris- 
tian missions. 

Second,  it  is  a  purely  Indian  movement  which  arose 
almost  wholly  apart  fom  Christian  influences  or  any 
influences  of  the  Christian  or  Western  world.  Even 
the  languages  which  it  employs  in  its  oral  and  printed 
propaganda  have  been  and  still  are  almost  wholly  the 
ancient  Sanskrit  and  the  modern  native  languages  of 
India.  In  this  it  differs  widely  from  Indian  Chris- 
tianity and  from  the  Brahmo  Samaj ;  both  of  which 
have  much  literary  connection  with  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica and  make  much  use  of  the  English  language.  It 
is  not  strange  that  a  movement  shut  away  from  us  by 
such  barriers  should  be  slow  in  attracting  our  at- 
tention. 

Third,  not  until  now  have  we  had  any  adequate  his- 
tory or  account  of  the  Arya  Samaj  published  in  any 
European  language  through  which  we  could  obtain 
knowledge  of  the  movement,  even  we  had  desired. 
At  last,  however,  this  difficulty  is  removed.  We  have 
now  in  English  an  interesting,  well-written,  reliable 
book  of  three  hundred  pages,  just  published  by  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Company  (London  and  New  York), 
entitled  "The  Arya  Samaj  :  An  Indian  Movement. 
An  Account  of  its  Aims,  Doctrines  and  Activities,  with 
a  Biographical  Sketch  of  its  Founder."  The  author 
is  Mr.  Lajpat  Rai,  who  is  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  honored  leaders  of  the  Arya  Samaj  and  also 
one  of  the  most  eminent  public  men  of  India.  Mr. 
Rai  has  the  further  qualification  for  writing,  that  he 
has  spent  much  tiine  in  England  and  America,  and 
hence  is  able  to  see  in  a  measure  from  our  standpoint, 
and  therefore  understand  what  it  is  we  want  to  know 
regarding  the  religious  movement  which  he  repre- 
sents. Indeed,  he  wrote  the  work  last  year  in  Eng- 
land, and  when  it  was  finished,  came  for  a  second 
time  to  America,  where  he  is  now  making  an  extended 
study  of  our  political,  civil  and  religious  institutions 
and  life. 

This  work  of  Mr.  Rai  has  a  double  value  in  being  at 
once  a  biography  of  Swami  Dyananda  Saraswati,  the 
founder  of  the  Arya  Samaj,  and  a  historical  account 
of  the  Samaj  itself. 

Judged  of  from  any  standpoint  Swami  Dyananda  is 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  men  of  modern 
India.  Even  his  bitterest  enemies  concede  this.  India 
in  her  long  history  has  produced  many  eminent  re- 
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bgious  reformers;  among-  these  his  name  has  now  a 
secure  place. 

He  was  born  in  Northwestern  India  in  the  year 
1824,  and  died  in  1883,  at  the  age  of  59.    The  field 
of  his  activity  was  chiefly  the  North  and  West,  where 
the  Arya  Samaj  was  first  established,  and  where  thus 
;    far  it  has  developed  its  greatest  strength.    He  was  a 
Brahnun  of  the  highest  caste,  born  of  a  family  steeped 
in  ancient  Hindu  lore  and  held  in  high  honor  for  their 
orthodoxy.    He  had  an  intense  hunger  for  knowledge 
and  spent  many  years  studying  with  the  most  learned 
men  in  India,  thus  becoming  a  great  scholar,  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  Vedas  (the  earliest  Hindu  sacred 
books)  and  in  the  most  important  Sanskrit  literature 
based  on  the  \'edas.    His  extensive  studies,  however, 
did  not  confirm  him  in  orthodoxy.    Indeed,  quite  in 
his  boyhood  he  began  to  show  signs  of  independent 
and  heretical  thinking  and  a  disposition  'to  rebel  against 
the  authority  of  the  Brahmins  and  many  of  the  re- 
ligious teachings  and  practices  common  around  him. 
This  disposition  in  him  grew.    By  the  time  he  had 
reached  middle  age  he  had  become  convinced  that 
India  needed  nothing  so  much  as  a  thorough  reform 
of  her  religion.   To  this  work  he  determined  to  devote 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

For  some  years  he  traveled  as  a  sannyasi  (a  re- 
ligious mendicant  scholar)  all  up  and  down  India 
preaching,  teaching,  holding  discussions,  and  endeav- 
oring by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  get  his  reform 
ideas  before  the  people.    His  plea  was  for  a  purifica- 
tion of  Hinduism.    To  bring  this  about  he  urged  that 
there  must  be  a  return  to  the  religion  of  the  earliest 
scriptures,  the  Vedas.    All  the  evils  connected  with 
the  Hinduism  of  today,  he  affirmed,  are  corruptions 
of  that  pure  early  faith.    The  particular  evils  against 
which  he  set  himself  most  sternly  were  idolatry,  caste, 
and  the  ill  treatment  of  women  and  girls,  especially  as 
regards  child  marriage.    His  contention  was  strono- 
and  uncompromising,  that  none  of  these  find  any  sup^ 
port  in  the  Vedas,  and  hence  must  be  put  away  both 
as  wrong  m  themselves  and  as  no  part  of  the  true 
historic  religion  of  India.    To  aid  him  in  his  work 
he  inade  a  translation  of  the  Vedas  from  the  old  Sans- 
krit (in  which  they  were  accessible  to  only  the  more 
learned  of  the  Brahmins)  into  Hindi,  the  language 
most  widely  used  in  that  part  of  India  if  not  in'india 
as  a  whole. 

Swami  Dyananda  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
Luther  of  India.  Certainly  in  two  respects  he  was  like 
Luther.  First  he  was  a  powerful  protestant  against 
what  he  regarded  as  the  abuses,  corruption  and  tyran- 
nies of  the  accepted  religion  and  the  dominant  eccle- 
siasticism  of  his  time :  and  second,  he  took  the  most 
honored  of  the  people's  sacred  books  out  of  the  dead 
language  in  which  it  was  entombed,  and  gave  it  to 
them  in  their  own  living  tongue. 

It  was  as  a  necessary  step  in  the  carrying  out  of  his 
reforms  that  he  organized  the  Arya  Samaj,  for  of 
:ourse  if  there  was  to  be  a  reform  movement  of  any 
A'ide  reaching  influence  and  permanence  it  must  gather 
:o  Itself  a  definite  constituency  and  assume  a  concrete 
)rganic  form. 

_  The  following  may  be  stated  as  in  brief  the  re- 
igious  teachings  of  the  Arya  Samaj  : 

1.  There  is  one  God,  with  no  second.  He  is  infinite  al- 
hn?iH'i.°"'"'''r^'  J"st,  merciful,  holy,  immortal.  He  alone 
hould  be  worshipped.    Of  course  this  sweeps  away  all  idol- 


•  ^i,  V''^  Vedas  are  God's  original  and  true  revelation.  It 
is  the  duty  of  every  Arya  to  read,  teach  and  obey  them  Their 
teachmgs  are  m  fallible  truth. 

3.  The  doctrine  o.f  Kanna  is  true:  all  acts  must  be  fol- 
lovved  by  their  consequences,  good  or  evil.  As  one  sows  he 
must  reap.  The  results  of  actions  cannot  be  escaped,  warded 
ott  or  atoned  tor.  And  yet  Karma  must  not  be  interpreted  as 
late;  because  men  are  free  and  the  shaping  of  their  Kanna  is 
in  their  own  hands. 

4.  All  men  ought  to  be  treated  with  love  and  justice. 

5.  Ignorance  must  be  dispelled  and  knowledge  difYused 

h„f".h!?,?n"^f  ""'"^  ^^  "^'"^  promoting  his  own  good, 

but  should  endeavor  also  to  promote  the  good  of  others 

.nH  ^)^°''''^'P  s'^ould  consist  of  contemplation,  communion 
and  prayer,  coupled  with  purity  of  thought,  word  and  deed 
8.    The  object  of  the  Arya  Samaj  is  to  benefit  the  whole 
Uon^'of  InS''"^^  ''^^  ^'--^^ 

Probably  we  as  Christians  would  find  most  objec- 
tion to  the  second  of  these  teachings,  that  which  af- 
firms the  \edas  to  be  God's  original  and  infallible 
revelation.  This  is  not  quite  so  bad  in  efifect  as  it 
seems,  for  large  liberty  of  interpretation  of  the  Vedic 
scriptures  is  allowed  to  every  person.  As  a  matter 
ot  lact,  Arya  teachers  recognize  much  truth  of  God 
as  coming  from  other  sources  besides  the  Vedas  •  and 
when  they  find  anything  in  the  \^edas  which  does  not 
agree  with  modern  science  or  knowledge,  they  show 
almost  as  much  ingenuity  in  explaining  it  awav  as 
our  orthodox  Christian  scholars  do  in  explaining  away 
unscientific  teachings  found  in  our  so-called  infallible 
Bible. 

From  the  beginning  the  Arya  Samaj  has  taken  a 
strong  stand  for  education,  education  of  all  grades 
from  lowest  to  highest,  and  for  both  sexes  Its  aini 
If  universal  and  compulsory  training,  at  least  in  the 
primary  branches  of  study.  It  early  established  at 
Lahore  the  capital  of  the  Punjab,  a  college  for  men 
which  I  believe  is. now  the  largest  in  northern  India 
as  It  IS  one  of  the  very  best.  It  has  also  a  college  for 
women,  and  many  other  institutions  of  higher  learnino- 
of  one  kind  or  another.  " 

In  all  its  education,  while  it  opens  its  doors  freely 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  West,  it  takes  great  pains  not 
to  neglect  studies  which  will  acquaint  .students  with 
their  own  land  and  civilization  and  keep  them  in  sym- 
pathy with  their  own  institutions  and  their  own  people 
Much  of  the  education  introduced  into  India  by  the 
Lnghsh  government  and  by  the  Christian  missionaries 
has  erred  here.  It  has  neglected  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages and  placed  great  stress  upon  English ;  it  has 
neglected  Indian  history,  literature,  art  and  philoso-  ■ 
phy,  and  taught  almost  exclusivelv  the  history  liter- 
ature and  thought  of  the  West,  and  thus  has  gone  far 


toward  de-nationahzing  and  de-Indianizing  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  the  land.  The  results  have  been 
deplorable.  The  Arya  Samaj  has  everywhere  sought 
to  resist  this  unwisdom  and  so  far  as  possible  to  cor- 
rect Its  harmful  results.  It  has  set  out  to  train  the 
children  and  youth  of  India  for  life  in  India,  and  to 
render  the  most  useful  service  possible  to  India. 

Another  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Arya  Samaj  is  the  emphasis  that  it  places 
upon  moral  and  religious  training.  I  have  never  seen 
elsewhere  schools  in  which  religion,  including  worship 
and  the  right  ordering  of  moral  conduct  are  given  so 
central  a  place. 

It  will  interest  Americans  to  know  that  there  is  no 
neglect  of  recreation;  athletics  and  physical  training 
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are  regularly  promoted.  There  are  ample  playgrounds 
and  time  is  set  apart  each  day  for  play — the  playing 
of  games,  including,  among  others,  football,  cricket, 
baseball  and  hockey,  which  are  everywhere  popular. 
But  these  sports  are  better  controlled  than  in  America 
or  England,  and  form  a  really  valuable  part  of  edu- 
cation, instead  of  being  allowed  to  become,  as  so  often 
with  us,  a  substitute  for  education,  sometimes  a  very 
evil  substitute. 

The  Arya  Samaj  is  active  in  social  reforms.  Its  war 
against  the  evils  of  caste  is  strenuous  and  unremitting. 
It  does  not  take  the  form,  however,  of  endeavoring 
to  do  away  with  all  caste.  Rather  it  regards  the  insti- 
tution as  having  a  certain  possible  value  as  a  regu- 
lator of  social  order.  But  the  very  terrible  tyrannies 
and  injustices  which,  in  the  course  of  ages  have  be- 
come associated  with  caste,  it  would  destroy.  It  would 
do  away  with  the  idea  that  birth  is  the  only  door  to 
caste,  and  thow  open  the  very  highest  caste  to  merit 
no  matter  how  lowly  born. 

As  already  intimated,  the  Arya  Samaj  has  for  one 
of  its  distinct  aims  the  giving  of  a  larger  and  higher 
life  to  woman.  It  not  only  seeks  to  promote  the  edu- 
cation of  girls  and  young  women,  but  it  sweeps  away 
such  evils  as  child  marriage  and  the  social  ostracism 
of  widows. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  social  reform 
movements  now  inviting  public  attention  in  India,  is 
that  for  the  elevation  of  the  so-called  "depressed 
classes,"  or  "untouchables,"  or  outcasts,  those  large 
sections  of  the  population  that  are  below  all  caste. 
There  are  not  fewer  than  forty  millions  of  these,  and 
their  condition  is  pitiable  beyond  words.  There  is  an 
organized  movement  rapidly  extending-  over  the  whole 
land  to  lift  those  people  out  of  their  degradation  by 
giving  them  schools  and  other  advantages  denied  them 
in  the  past.  In  this  movement  the  Arya  Samaj  is  tak- 
ing a  very  active  interest,  an  interest  only  equalled 
by  the  Brahmo  Samaj  and  the  Christian  churches. 
Eight  or  nine  years  ago  the  Arya  Samaj  fell  for  a 
time  under  suspicion  as  being  political  in  its  aim  and 
disloyal  to  the  British  Government,  the  suspicion  even 
going  so  far.  as  to  cause  the  arrest  and  temporary 
deportation  of  Mr.  Sajpat  Rai.  But  thorough  inves- 
tigation on  the  part  of  the  government  showed  that 
the  suspicion  was  without  foundation,  and  Mr.  Rai 
was  fully  exonerated.  The  cause  of  the  distrust  was 
really  very  honorable  to  the  Arya  Samaj.  That  cause 
was  the  fine  spirit  of  vigor,  self-reliance  and  inde- 
pendence which  is  everywhere  fostered  in  the  schools 
and  in  all  religious  organizations  of  the  body.  Because 
the  Samaj  was  everywhere  teaching  its  children  and 
young  people  to  think  for  themselves,  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet,  to  love  India  and  to  be  loyal  to  her  civili- 
zation, her  rehgion  and  her  ideals,  some  short-sighted 
government  officials  took  alarm.  But  the  alarm  has 
passed  by,  and  it  is  now  recognized  that  Indians  may 
be  thoroughly  loyal  to  India  and  still  be  loyal  to  the 
British-Indian  Empire. 

Unquestionably  there  is  a  great  political  awakening 
in  India,  a  widespread  and  ever-deepening  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  people  for  greater  liberty,  more  of  self- 
rule,  and  enlarged  political  privileges  of  various  kinds. 
That  demand  will  not  slacken.  The  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  Arya  Samaj  no  doubt  tends  indirectly 
to  foster  it.  Indeed,  Mr.  Rai  and  other  prominent 
Aryas  are  active  political  leaders.    But  their  aim  is  not 


severance  from  the  British  government,  but  local  self- 
rule  like  that  of  Canada  and  Australia,  under  the 
British  Government. 

This  book  of  Mr.  Rai  should  do  an  important  work 
in  England  in  letting  the  English  people  know  the 
full  truth  regarding  the  political  attitude  as  well  as 
the  spiritual  faith  and  ideals  of  the  Arya  Samaj.  The 
book  should  also  render  a  real  service  to  us  in  Amer- 
ica by  putting  us  in  touch  with  a  religious  movement 
which  is  of  great  significance  in  the  East,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  possesses  much  in  common  with  Lib- 
eral Christianity  in  our  own  lands. 

J.  T.  Sunderland,  D.  D. 


THE  PRAYER  OF  JOHN  MUIR 


Let  me  sleep  among  the  shadows  of  the  mountain  when  I 
die. 

In  the  murmur  of  the  pines  and  sliding  streams, 
Where  the  long  day  loiters  by 
Like  a  cloud  across  the  sky, 

And  the  night  is  calm  and  musical  with  dreams. 

Lay  me  down  within  a  canyon  of  the  mountains,  far  away. 
In  a  valley  filled  with  dim  and  rosy  light; 

Let  me  hear  the  streams  at  play 

Through  the  vivid,  golden  day, 

And  a  voice  of  many  waters  in  the  night. 

Let  me  lie  where  glinting  rivers  ramble  down  the  slanting 
glade 

Under  bending  alders  garrulous  and  cool, 
Where  the  sycamores  have  made 
Leafy  shrines  of  shifting  shade, 

Tremulous  above  the  ferned  and  pebbled  pool. 

» 

I  have  loved  the  lordly  eagle  far  aloft  against  the  skies 
And  his  shadow  trailing  through  the  pines  below, 

And  I  love  the  filmy  dyes 

Of  the  darting  dragon-flies 

Skimming,  swift  as  light,  the  river's  foaming  flow. 

Now  I  draw  my  dreams  about  me  and  I  leave  the  darkling 
plain 

Where  the  soul  forgets  to  soar  and  learns  to  plod. 
I  will  go  back  home  again 
To  the  kingdoms  of  the  rain 

Where  I  shall  be  nearer  heaven,  nearer  God. 

Where  the  rose  of  dawn  comes  earhest  across  the  miles  of 
mist. 

Boon-fellow  of  the  stardawn  and  sunrise, 
I  shall  keep  a  lover's  tryst 
With  the  gold  and  amethyst, 

With  the  stars  for  my  companions  in  the  skies. 

— Odell  Shepard. 

Book  News  Monthly. 


One  thing  we  shall  never  get  over.  We  shall  never 
lose  enthusiasm  for  hen's  nests.  The  sudden  cack- 
ling of  a  faithful  old  hen  we  shall  never  hear  without 
the  old  wish  to  seek  and  bring  in  the  trophy. 

— Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
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"The  Collapse  of  Religion?" 

The  "collapse  of  Religion"  has  startled  the  pious, 
the  reverent  and  the  believing.  Mankind  has  dishon- 
ored every  great  religion,  Christianity,  Judaism  and 
Mohammedanism.  The  nations  are  blaspheming. 
They  pray  to  God  for  more  power  to  kill.  They  wor- 
ship not  God,  but  the  war-gods  of  power.  Religion 
has  proven  its  powerlessness  to  prevent  or  to  stop  the 
hate  and  fury,  the  blindness  and  madness  of  men. 

Not  only  Religion  has  failed  ;  Education  and  Science 
have  been  as  powerless.  The  insensate  madness  of 
war  has  overturned  the  minds  and  unbalanced  the 
reason  of  the  pious,  the  educated  and  the  learned. 
Preachers  of  religion  and  philosophers,  poets  and  ar- 
tists, the  thinkers  and  the  learned  bombard  one  an- 
other with  verbal  cannonade  of  fury  and  hate.  Chris- 
tianity has  failed  among  the  "Christian  nations ;"  but 
It  signifies  no  triumph  of  Judaism,  except  for  the  rev- 
elation, in  all  its  nakedness,  of  the  futility  of  meek- 
ness and  submission,  of  resignation  and  nonresistance. 
The  teachings  of  religion  are  vanity  of  vanities.  Van- 
ity of  vanities  are  Love  and  Gentleness,  Mercy  and 
Humaneness,  Brotherhood  and  Justice.  "This  is  the 
grand  defeat  of  all  of  us  Utopians." 

Let  us  be  driven  not  to  despair,  but  to  searching  in- 
quiry. What  are  the  fundamentals  of  human  society  ? 
Are  there  no  ethical  obligations  of  man  to  man,  and 
nation  to  nation?  Have  the  commandments  been  re- 
pealed? Shall  a  modern  Moses,  beholding  the  faith- 
less nations  serving  the  golden  calf  and  the  gods  of 
war  and  force,  hurl  down  the  mountain-side  and  break 
to  pieces  the  Tables  of  Stone  because  the  faithless  na- 
tions are  unworthy  to  receive  the  Law?  What  is  the 
goal  of  the  human  race?  Is  it  power  and  world  mas- 
tery, dominion  and  world-domination,  or  is  it  justice 
and  freedom  and  human  happiness  for  the  millions  of 
men  ? 

Never  has  it  been  more  clear  that  the  world  cannot 
be  g-uided  by  the  doctrine  of  might  nor  be  ruled  by  the 
force  of  arms.  Never  has  it  been  more  clear  thai 
Love  and  not  hate.  Justice  and  not  injustice,  Human- 
ity and  not  inhumanity.  Human  Brotherhood,  and  not 
the  conflict  of  races  and  nations  and  religions  are  the 
foundation-stones  of  a  true  civilization. 

The  modern  world  speaks  bold  challenge  to  Re- 
ligion. Modern  life  does  not  proclaim  that  Religion 
has  reality  and  power.  The  fearful  death-grapple  of 
nations  and  races  has  driven  home  the  unreality  and 
the  non-acceptance  of  religious  teachings  and  prin- 
ciples. Religion  seems  to  have  failed.  It  has  not 
gripped  human  hearts  and  minds.  Man  has  failed— 
he  has  not  gripped  the  ideals  and  the  spirit  of  religion 
Religions  historically  have  been  the  moral  guides  and 
teachers  of  mankind.  All  the  more  startling  their 
failure,  after  these  many,  many  centuries.  How  mani- 
fest the  moral  shortcomings  of  the  race  !  Are  Business 
md  Industry  and  Politics  inspired  and  guided  and 
ruled  by  religious  ideals  and  principles  ?  Do  they  not 
gnore  Christianity,  Judaism  and  all  Religion?  Love 
md  Justice  and  Brotherhood  have  not  gripped  the* 
;onscience  of  mankind.  Behold  poverty  and  want, 
;nme  and  vice,  immorality  and  inhumanity,  in  the 
leart  of  the  civilized  world. 

We,  the  teachers  and  the  champions  of  the  ideal, 
lare  not  surrender  faith  nor  lose  courage,  even  in  this 
lour,  when  ideal  is  mocked  in  laughter  and  dragged 


through  the  mire  and  drenched  with  human  blood 
We  believe  in  the  reality  of  Religion.  We  shall  not 
cease  to  labor  to  reunite  Life  with  Religion  that  once 
again  Religion  may  inspire  and  consecrate  human  feel- 
ing and  thought  and  conduct. 

America  awaits  consecrated  leaders,  and  Israel  in- 
spired prophets.  The  "perfect  ideal  of  Religion  "  the 
Religion  of  Justice,  Mercy  and  Humility  must  be 
made  real  and  be  applied  to  the  problems  of  our  gen- 
eration and  country— to  quicken  conscience,  to  awaken 
moral  passion  and  to  kindle  in  men  and  women  the 
holy  enthusiasm  to  live  nobly.  Rabbis  may  teach  and 
mspire,  but  Israel  must  activize  the  power  and  vital- 
ize the  life  of  the  Temple. 

Steadfast  in  our  faith  in  the  eternal  truth  of  Juda- 
ism conscious  of  the  true  nobility  of  Jewish  life  and 
of  Jewish  history,  let  us,  with  the  resistless  power  of 
human  hearts  enkindled,  and  of  souls  aflame  with 
1  ruth,  teach  and  preach  our  Judaism  to  the  Jews  of 
America  and  to  the  world. 

May  we  be  illumined  with  vision,  to  perceive  with 
clearness  the  final  goal,  and  endowed  with  wisdom  to 
choose  with  foresight  the  present  path,  and  inspired 
with  prophetic  power,  to  proclaim  the  truths,  princi- 
ples and  ideals,  which  like  the  eternal  stars  have  guided 
Israel,  through  the  centuries.— i?^/orm  Advocate 
i^rom  the  President's  Address,  Rabbi  Moses  J.  Cries 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  before  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis,  Charlevoix,  Mich.,  June  29  1915 


A  FAILURE. 


They  say  he  has  done  little;  failure  stamps 

Its  mark  on  that  bent  form,  that  shabby  coat, 
The  twine-sowed  mittens,  and  frayed  strip  of  shawl 
He  winds,  in  winter,  roimd  his  wrinkled  throat. 

We  do  not  count  the  trifling,  kindly  deeds 

To  which  through  all  the  years  those  hands  have  turned, 
Nor  deem  it  a  success  that  over  weak 

And  feeblest  forms  of  nature  his  heart  yearned. 

We  smile  to  see  him  feed  the  worn-out  horse 

That  worked  for  him,  but  now  can  work  no  more; 
And  that  the  swallow  might  not  miss  her  nest 

He  carved  an  entrance  through  the  old  barn-door. 

We  deem  it  folly  that  a  blind,  deaf  dog 

Rests  on  the  braided  mat  beside  his  hearth. 
Sharing  his  daily  meals  of  meat,  of  milk       '  * 
Because  of  some  long-past  remembered  worth. 

And  even  when  the  winter,  with  its  sleet, 

Its  ice-bound  streams,  its  Winding  tempest,  comes 
The  storm-tossed  bird  will  seek  his  unkept  home, 

Sure,  here,  of  grain,  of  meat,  of  scattered  crumbs. 

We  know  that  never  wife  has  clasped  his  hand. 
Nor  child  of  his  been  dandled  on  his  knee; 
And  yet  each  child  who  greets  his  halting  step 
Has  some  small  gift  to  keep  in  memory. 

The  willow  whistle,  or  the  birch-bark  belt. 

The  peach-stone  basket,  or  the  gray-green  chair. 
Woven  of  brook-side  rushes,  and  the  ring, 

Or  wee  girl's  bracelet,  from  her  own  fair  hair. 

If  but  our  eyes  could  see  with  clearer  view, 

Unblinded  each  bare  heart  and  purpose  scan, 
Then  might  we  as  success  or  failure  gage, 
In  verity,  the  measure  of  a  man. 

Cora  A.  Matson  Dolson. 
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THE  FIELD 

The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion." 


TOWER  HILL  LETTER 
IV. 

My  dear  Friend  : — 

Do  you  remember  what  a  time  mother 
and  I  had  this  spring  deciding  on  a 
place  to  spend  the  summer  in?  When 
I  telephoned  that  we  were  thinking  of 
Tower  Hill,  you  said  it  was  "the  very 
place."  We  are  finding  it  all  we  hoped 
for  and  more.'  It  is  so  different  from 
the  usual  run  of  summer  resorts.  This 
primitive, '  simple  life  gives  all  the  peace 
and  quiet  necessary  to  a  complete  rest 
with  just  enough  of  interest  to  break 
the  monotony.  We  have  been  here  four 
weeks  and  hope  to  stay  as  many  more. 
Doesn't  that  speak  well  for  its  charms? 

The  hills  of  this  region  are  rough  and 
rugged.  From  a  distance,  they  have  the 
efifect  of  mountains.  There  is  a  bluish 
or  purplish  haze  about  them.  Tower 
Hill  is  covered  with  many  beautiful 
flowers,  ferns  and  trees.  From  the 
porch,  where  we  are  writing  letters, 
there  is  a  glorious  view.  The  cottage 
is  built  on  the  side  slope  of  the  hill 
and  the  porch  is  on  high  "stilts,"  so  to 
speak.  A  tall  pine  tree  rises  in  the  fore- 
ground. Behind  it  is  the  river  with  its 
green  banks  and  sandy  shoals.  In  the 
extreme  distance  are  those  mountain- 
like hills  and  the  sky.  When  the  sun 
sets  behind  the  hills  the  view  resembles 
a  Japanese  print.  After  the  nerve- 
racking  noises  of  city  life,  it  is  good 
to  rest  here  in  the  peaceful  and  health- 
giving  presence  of  the  pines — "far  from 
the  madd'ning  crowd's  ignoble  strife." 
A  book,  a  little  sewing,  a  quiet  walk  at 
sunset— how  pleasantly  and  profitably 
the  days  pass  by ! 

We  are  not  idlers  at  Tower  Hill. 
Everyone  has  some  work  to  do.  In  the 
evenings,  when  we  gather  in  the  li- 
brary or  pavilion  to  hear  Mr.  Jones  read, 
the  young  women  crochet,  knit  or  do 
plain  sewing.  It  makes  a  pretty,  home- 
like group.  One  night  this  week  Mr. 
Jones  was  so  impressed  by  the  industry 
of  his  listeners  that  he  told  the  story 
of  the  old  negro  who  prayed  that  the 
Lord  might  make  the  intemperate  tem- 
perate and  the  industrious  "dustrious." 
This   week  the   readings  were  dialect 


poems  and  a  story  of  life  in  the  trenches. 

Our  lessons  in  bible  study  have  dealt 
with  the  gospels.  If  you  read  the  les- 
sons in  Unity  you  will  get  an  idea  of 
the  work  Mr.  Jones  is  giving  us.  He  is 
leading  us  to  see  the  human  and  per- 
sonal side  of  the  Christ  as  well  as  the 
abstract  truths  and  teachings.  We  see 
him  as  a  "lover  of  outdoors"  and 
"friend  of  little  children" — the  great 
teacher  who  made  use  of  parables.  Mr. 
Jones  spoke  particularly  of  the  paraliles 
of  the  "Good  .Samaritan,"  "Prodigal 
Son,"  "Sower"  and  "Rich  Man  and  Laz- 
arus." He  cited  Lincoln  and  Tolstoy  as 
the  two  more  modern  users  of  the  par- 
able form  of  teaching. 

Every  afternoon  at  4:30  or  5  o'clock 
our  pine  tree  is  full  of  birds  ready  for 
their  evening  meal.  Of  them  all,  the 
tanager  is  by  far  the  most  brilliant  with 
its  vivid  red  body  and  black  wings. 
V\'ith  Miss  Howe's  help,  we  are  learn- 
ing to  identify  the  birds  on  the  Hill 
though  the  great  variety  of  sparrows  is 
still  confusing.  This  is  a  rich  field  for 
nature  study.  Miss  Howe  is  opening 
our  eyes  to  its  many  beauties.  She 
followed  a  lesson  on  the  trees  of  this 
region  with  an  evening  talk  on  the 
Yosemite  Valley  and  great  trees  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  looking  forward 
to  the  Woman's  Congress  which  meets 
here  August  13-15,  for  it  promises  to 
lie  a  most  interesting  event.  However, 
I  am  sure  nothing  could  be  more  profit- 
able nor  recreative  than  these  long, 
sweet,  summer  days  passed  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  pines  for 
"There  is  a  pleasure  in  tlie  pathless 
woods. 

There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes : 

^       ^  Jl< 

I   love  not  man  the  less,  huX  nature 
more 

From  these  our  interviews,  in  wiiich  I 
steal 

From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  Ijeen  be- 
fore, 

To  mingle  with  the  universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot 
all  conceal." 
One  need  never  be  lonely  here  for 


there  is  a  library  of  se\'cral  huiulrcd 
volumes  ranging  from  light  fiction  to  the 
greatest  poets  and  philosophers.  During 
the  rainy  days  of  this  week,  we  were 
quite  contented  with  our  books. 

Hoping  that  you,  too,  may  spend  a 
summer  at  Tower  Hill,  I  am, 
healthfully  yours, 

M.  M. 

Tower  Hill,  Aug.  7,  1915. 


SECOND  CLEAN  TOWN  CON- 
TEST IN  UTAH. 


The  Clean  Town  Contest  of  Utah  is 
a  study  in  the  growth  of  an  idea.  Early 
in  1914  J.  M.  Kirkham,  secretary  of  the 
Utah  Development  League  and  editor  of 
the  Utah  Fanner,  chanced  to  read  in  a 
Texas  newspaper,  an  account  of  a  clean 
town  contest  which  was  then  being  con- 
ducted by  the  newspapers  of  that  state 
Struck  with  the  feasibility  of  applying 
the  idea  to  Utah,  he  worked  through 
the  commercial  clubs  of  the  state,  the 
governor,  and  the  state  Board  of  Health. 
.As  a  result,  Utah,  in  1914,  conducted 
the  first  clean  town  contest  ever  held 
in  this  country  under  the  auspices  of 
a  state  bureau. 

So  remarkal)le  were  the  results  last 
year  that  the  contest  is  l.ieing  repeated 
this  -"ear  by  the  state  Board  of  Health, 
the  Utah  Development  League  co-op- 
erating. The  manner  of  conducting  the 
contest  and  the  mode  of  scoring  will  be 
essentially  the  same  this  year  as  last,  so 
a  brief  review  of  last  year's  event  will 
show  the  general  value  of  the  move- 
ment. 

The  contest  started  about  the  middle 
of  March.  Each  town  organized  a  com- 
mittee of  citizens  who  outlined  and  di- 
rected its  campaign.  Provo,  a  town  of 
10,000  population,  selected  a  committee 
of  fifty.  A  captain  for  each  of  the  250 
city  blocks  was  also  appointed.  By  a 
centrally  chosen  street  the  town  was  di- 
vided into  two  competing  sections.  From 
the  citizens  of  each  section  a  doctor  and 
layman  were  chosen,  constituting  a  com- 
mittee of  four  judges. 

When  a  resident  finished  cleaning  up 
he  notified  the  judges  that  his  premises 
were  ready  for  inspection.  The  judges 
scored  his  premises  on  a  possible  basis  of 
90  points.  If  he  scored  75  points  he  was 
given  a  red  or  blue  button  according  to 
whether  he  belonged  to  the  red  or  blue 
army.  The  army  receiving  the  greater 
number  of  buttons  prevailed.  In  Lehi 
a  prize  of  $25  was  given  the  winning 
side.  This  local  competition  was  the 
stimulant  to  prepare  the  town  against 
competing  towns. 

The  same  system  of  scoring  as  was 
used  locally  was  employed  by  the  state- 
wide judges  in  scoring  the  towns  in  the 
final  contest,  excepting-  that  five  points 
were  reserved,  for  sanitation  of  school- 
houses  and  other  public  buildings  and 
five  points  for  vacant  lots,  making  the 
highest  possible  score  for  a  town,  as  a 
whole,  100  points. 

The  state  judges  began  scoring  the 
towns  on  August  15,  before  which  date 
all  preparations  for  the  contest  ceased. 
The  three  judges,  one  of  whom  was  J. 
FI.  Wallis,  former  state  food  and  dairy 
commissioner  of  Idaho,  were  paid  for 
their  services  out  of  the  funds  'of  the 
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state  Health  Department.  The  judges 
were  busy  scoring  from  August  15  until 
the  first  week  in  November. 

Of  the  possible  100  points,  15  were  de- 
voted to  sewage,  15  to  stables  and  car- 
rols,  10  to  garbage  disposal,  10  to  water 
supply,  5  to  public  buildings,  5  to  the 
marketing  of  food,  5  to  the  presence  of 
flies  (or  better,  the  absence  of  them),  5 
to  house  sanitation.  To  the  ssthetic,  as 
distinguished  from  the  sanitary  aspect 
of  the  scoring,  the  remaining  points 
were  devoted,  namely,  to  the  condition 
of  streets,  parks  and  alleys;  towns  and 
flower-gardens,  vacant  lots,  and  fences. 

The  towns  fell  in  six  classes,  from  A 
to  F  inclusive,  depending  on  the  popula- 
tion. Salt  Lake  and  Ogden  alone  con- 
stituted class  A.  Manti,  a  town  of  be- 
tween 1,500  and  2,500  population  (Class 
D)  received  the  highest  score,  although 
there  was  a  prize  for  the  leading  town  in 
each  class. 

T.  B.  Beatty,  M.  D.,  secretary  of  the 
state  Board  of  Health,  states  that  the 
campaign  reduced  the  death  rate 
throughout  the  state.— "7/;^  Survey." 


TO  A  KATYDID 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED. 


(^Follow  These  Rules  Faithfully  and  the 
World  Will  Be  Yours.) 

Become  a  college  graduate.  The  ac- 
quaintances you  make  and  the  standing 
you  get  are  absolutely  necessary. 

Don't  waste  time  on  college,  which 
ruins  every  boy's  capacity  for  work. 
The  three  R.'s  are  the  only  thines  nec- 
essary. 

Take  the  first  job  that's  offered  you, 
no  matter  what  it  is.  Experience,  no 
matter  what  it  is,  will  be  vour  biggest 
asset. 

Respect  yourself  and  don't  take  the 
first  thing  that  offers.  What  you  value 
yourself  at  is  what  the  world  values 
you  at. 

Save  your  money. 

It  takes  nerve  to  blow  in  all  your 
cash.  But  that  is  the  policy,  with  brains 
back  of  it,  that  produces  the  biggest 
results. 

Never  borrow. 

Be  a  big  borrower.  That's  the  way 
you  make  others  work  for  you. 

Remember,  a  good  wife  will  do  more 
to  make  you  than  any  other  factor. 

Don't  marry.  The  extravagance  of 
women  is  the  curse  of  the  nation. 

—"Life." 


MISS  KATYDID 


Miss  Katydid  keep  bringin' 

De  news  right  to  de  do'. 
Industriously  singin' 

'Bout  frost  in  six  weeks  mo'. 
Oh,  Miss  Katydid! 

A  hollerin'  all  de  night. 
When  you  cuts  loose  to  tell  de  news 

I  hopes  you  tells  it  right ! 

Never  min'  de  'lection  ! 

Never  min'  de  fights ! 
We  looks  in  de  direction 

Of  dem  cool  September  nights 
Oh,  Miss  Katydid, 

We  'tends  to  what  you  say. 
An'  hopes  to  find  you  an'  de  kind 

Dat  takes  it  back  nex'  day. 

— Philander  Johnson. 
Washington  Star. 


Sprite,  in  your  leafy  covert  hid, 
'Twixt  your  "didn't"  and  your  "did," 
Simple  folk  are  quite  in  doubt 
What  your  talk  is  all  about. 

"Did"  and  "didn't" !    That's  a  clear 
Contradiction,  Katie,  dear; 
One  would  think  you  scarcely  knew 
Any  odds  between  the  two. 

"Did?"    But  what?    And  where?  And 
when  ? 

"Didn't"  !    There  you  go  again  ! 
Such  a  slippery  little  chit! 
After  all,  what  matters  it? 

Who — do  you  imagine — cares, 
Katie,  for  your  small  affairs? 
Hold  your  peace ;  and,  for  the  rest. 
We'll  concede  you  did  your  best. 

If  you  didn't,  more's  the  shame; 
If  you  did,  then  where's  the  blame? 
So  give  o'er;  you  won't  be  chid. 
Though  you  didn't  or  you  did. 

Only — your  own  counsel  keep. 
Letting  honest  people  sleep; 
If  you  did,  then  be  it  so; 
If  you  didn't,  let  it  go ! 

— Caroline  A.  Mason. 


O  earth !  thou  hast  not  any  wind  that 
blows 

Which  is  not  music ;  every  weed  of 
thine, 

Pressed    lightly,    flows    in  aromatic 
wine, 

And    every    humble    hedgerow  flower 
that  grows. 
And  every  little  brown  bird  that  doth 
sing, 

Hath  something  greater  than  itself,  and 
bears 

A  living  word  to  every  living  thing. 
Albeit  it  holds  the  message  unawares. 
All  shapes  and   sounds  have  some- 
thing which  is  not 
Of   them;   a   Spirit   broods   amid  the 
grass ; 

Vague    outlines    of    the  everlasting 
thought 

Lie   in   the   melting   shadows   as  they 
pass ; 

The  touch   of  an   Eternal  Presence 
thrills 

The  fringes  of  the  sunset  and  the 
hills. 

— Richard  Realf. 


TWO  RIDDLES 


Some  one  comes  in  our  front  door — 
Makes  things  awful  glad  ! 
Stamps  his  feet  upon  the  floor. 
Gives  a  bear  hug  and  a  roar. 
'Tisn't  Santa,  yet  he  brings 
Pockets  full  of  pleasant  things. 
Guess ! 

Sounds  exactly  like  our  Dad  ! 
Yes ! 

There  is  something  very  bright 
Lights  up  every  place;' 
Makes  you  not  afraid  at  night; 
Makes  you  always  feel  just  right. 
Not  the  moon,  and  not  the  sun ; 
Not  the  lamps  when  day  is  done 
Guess  ! 

Can't  fool  me— that's  Mother's  face  ! 
Yes ! 

. .      _  — Helen  Coalc  Crew. 
California  Christian  Advocate. 


WORDS. 


The  word  that  makes  me  lonesomest 

Of  all  the  words  I  know 
Is  "moor."    It  makes  me  think  of  night 

And  weeds  bent  down  with  snow. 
And  low,  dark  clouds  that  do  not  hold 

A  single  star  for  light. 
And  not  a  sound  that  you  can  hear 

But  winds  that  cry  all  night. 

A  very  comfortable  word 

Is  "plenty,"— it's  so  round 
And  fat  and  full  and  pantry-ish ; 

It  has  a  golden  sound. 
It  makes  me  think  of  cookie-jars. 

And  fields  of  yellow  wheat. 
And  loaded  vans,  and  market-days, 

And  all  things  good  to  eat. 

The  word  that  sounds  the  happiest 

Is  "jingle,"  I  should  say. 
It  is  a  rather  thinnish  word. 

But  still  it  's  very  gay. 
I  think  it  is  a  children's  word. 

It  is  n't  meant  for  age ; 
It  always  seems  to  shout  at  me 

From  out  a  printed  page. 

But  oh,  the  sweetest  word  I  know. — 

The  very  coziest, — 
Is  "soft."    Just  whisper  it  and  see 

If  you  don't  love  it  best ! 
A  quiet,  cuddly,  snuggly  word 

That  makes  you  want  to  creep 
Up  to  the  lounge  in  mother's  room 

And  be  sung  off  to  sleep. 

— Marian  Kent  Hurd. 
In  St.  A'icholas. 
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August  Wind 


The  sharp  wind  cut  a  pathway  through  the  cloud, 
And  left  a  track  of  faintly  shining  blue ; 

The  nun-like  poplars  swayed  and  bowed, 
And  low  the  swallows  flew! 

The  sudden  dust  whirled  up  the  stony  road, 
And  blurred  the  brightness  of  the  golden-rod ; 

The  ripening  milk-weed  bent,  and  sowed 
Winded  seeds  at  every  nod ; 

Backward  the  maple  tossed  her  feathery  crown. 
Then  flun^  her  branches  on  the  streaming  air ; 

The  brittle  oak-leaves  dry,  and  brown, 
Rustled  with  break  and  tear! 

Each  wayside  weed  was  twisted  like  a  thread ; 

Then,  suddenly,  far  up  the  pasture  hill. 
Quick  as  it  came  the  ^ust  had  fled. 

And  all  the  fields  were  still. 

— Margaret  Deland 

In  "The  Old  Garden" 
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UNDAUNTED 


Shall  I  be  hurt  of  life,  when  I  myself 
Am  Soul  and  Spirit  of  a  larger  Life 
Which  cannot  know  extinction  or  defeat? 

The  thrust  of  little  days,  hurt  how  they  will 
Leave  me  unharmed  and  haply  unafraid 
To  move  serenely  on  and  faithfully 
Assume  my  place  upon  the  distant  hills 
Which  bend  to  me  and  listen  for  my  feet. 

I  loiter  for  a  pleasure  or  a  pain — 

Perhaps  in  doing  so  I  recognize 

The  sacred  ground  I  traverse  day  by  day. 

— Harriet  Lake-Burcli. 

Perhaps  no  people  in  all  the  distracted  territories 
of  Europe  are  more  alive  to  the  tremendous  struggle, 
more  interested  in  the  outcome,  more  heroic  in  their 
endurance,  than  the  Poles,  and  still  Poland  was  dis- 
membered, carved  off  the  map  over  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria  greedily  devoured  the 
spoils,  but  the  militant  Victors  were  not  equal  to  the 
assimilation  of  live  people.  It  is  one  more  of  many 
illustrations  that  no  nation  endowed  with  vitality,  en- 
riched by  traditions  or  language,  can  be  annihilated 
by  the  sword ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  no  nation  want- 
ing ideals  and  the  complement  of  vigor  and  individ- 
uality that  goes  with  such,  can  triumph  permanently 
over  their  psychic  superiors.  Witness  the  stories  of 
Poland,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales, 
and,  more  conspicuously  than  all  these,  the  Greeks 
and  the  Jews,  the  two  most  regnant  powers  in  west- 
ern civilization  today.  Free  Poland  is  the  title  of  a 
live  semi-monthly,  thirty-page  magazine,  profusely  il- 
lustrated, published  in  Chicago,  bristling  with  hope 
and  patriotism.  A  recent  issue  speaks  of  Poland  as 
"the  land  of  romance,"  and  contrasts  it  with  Scot- 
land in  the  following  suggestive  fashion: 

There  is  always  the  touch  of  romance  in  any  thought  of 
Poland.  It  IS  the  appealing,  pathetic  romance.  Poland,  like 
bcotland,_  is  a  vanished  land  of  romance.  But  Scotland  is 
Sturdy,  vital,  masculine;  moreover,  she  has  dominated  to  such 
an  extent  the  country  which  annexed  her  that  conquest  is 
turned  into  conquering.  Poland  is  gentle,  sad,  feminine ;  and 
Poland  has  been  extinguished  by  those  who  made  the  Parti- 
tion. \et,  while  Scotland,  forever  free,  will  never  again  be 
independent,  Poland,  dependent  and  downcast  for  more  than 
a  century,  has  now  its  possible  opportunity  to  become  free. 

"The  Grangers'  Picnic"  in  Pennsylvania  has  come 
to  be  a  term  of  wide  connotation  and  unusual  inter- 
est. The  following  description  of  it.  taken  from  a 
private  letter  to  the  Editor,  will  interest  the  Unity 
constituency.  Through  the  combination  of  service  on 
the  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Arbitration  and  Peace 
Society  and  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 


tional Peace,  the  Editor  of  Unity  is  to  give  a  peace 
address  here  on  September  1st,  and  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  dates  being  made  at  other  points  along  this 
route : 

The  Grangers'  Picnic  years  ago  started  as  a  one-day  picnic 
for  the  rural  people  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  is  a  thickly  settled  district,  and  which  valley  is 
the  scene  of  historic  actions  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  Each 
year  it  grew  in  size  and  prominence  until  at  this  time  the 
Grangers'  Picnic,  so-called,  covers  a  full  week  and  it  is  today 
the  best  machinery  exhibit  in  the  United  States.  People  come 
from  all  central  Pennsylvania  and  from  Maryland,  Delaware 
and  New  Jersey  to  attend  this  unusual  celebration,  it  has 
become  one  of  the  favorite  spots  in  Pennsvlvania  for  politi- 
cians to  launch  their  campaigns,  and  both  Governor  Brum- 
baugh and  President  Wilson  started  their  Pennsylvania  cam- 
paigns at  this  point.  They  have  a  large  auditorium  on  the 
grounds,  and  from  its  platform  many  of  the  most  prominent 
lecturers  of  America  have  spoken.  From  this  rough  outline 
you  will  understand  that  this  is  not  a  one-day  picnic  arranged 
affair,  but  it  is  in  truth  a  great  Chautauqua  Movement,  at 
which  many  public  questions  are  discussed,  and  which  affords 
an  opportunity  for  the  people  of  that  rural  section  to  gather 
together  for  their  own  edification  and  uplift. 

The  Bulletin  issued  by  the  Publicity  Department  of 
the  San  Francisco  E.xposition  gives  some  cheering 
figures.  Up  to  the  first  of  August  the  turnstile  re- 
ported an  entrance  of  nine  million  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  persons.  The  income  from  admissions 
from  February  20th  to  July  11th  amounted  to  over 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  The  gross  income  reach- 
ing considerablv  over  three  millions.  It  is  interesting- 
to  think  of  thousands  of  Americans  that  are  crossing 
the  Rockies  for  the  first  time.  How  can  they  ade- 
quately realize  the  pathos  and  the  poetry  of  the  "Path- 
finders" who  sixty  years  ago  were  making  the  painful 
journey  with  oxen  and  mules,  or.  if  they  could  afford 
the  luxury,  horses.  Mark  Twain's  "Roughing  It"  is 
a  good  guide-book. 


Now  that  a  few  individuals  have  been  indicted  for 
manslaughter  on  account  of  the  Eastland  disaster, 
there  is  danger  that  the  complacent  conscience  of  the 
corporate  American  will  be  comforted.  These  un- 
fortunate accused  are  as  much  the  victims  of  a  greedy 
and  thoughtless  commercialism  as  those  who  have 
found  a  watery  death.  The  greed  for  profits.,  the 
sharp  competition  for  trade,  not  only  brought  this 
disaster,  but  is  bargaining  for  like  disasters  on  count- 
less other  ships  and  in  many  ways.  The  final  guilty 
man  has  not  yet  been  indicted;  indeed  the  greatest 
culprit  is  the  corporate  man,  the  lax  government,  the 
vicious  political  system  that  makes  inspectors  out  of 
politicians  and  colors  their  decisions  with  political 
anxieties  and  ambitions. 
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The  Neutrality  of  Unity 

Unity  tries  to  stand  for  liberality  in  religion,  not 
because  it  is  without  convictions  but  because  it  would 
respect  the  opinions  of  others  even  as  it  does  its  own. 
It  is  non-partisan  in  politics  not  because  it  is  indif- 
ferent to  political  issues,  but  because  it  realizes  that 
the  truth  held  by  each  of  the  parties  is  menaced  by 
the  dogmatism  of  its  friends  and  the  corruption  of 
its  supporters  more  than  by  any  honest  opposition  or 
vigorous  denial  by  its  enemies. 

And  so  in  regard  to  the  terrible  antagonisms,  the 
bitter  hatreds  and  the  wicked  slaughtering  now  being 
carried  on  by  five  or  more  of  the  great  world  powers 
in  Europe,  we  believe  that  all  of  them  are  victims 
of  their  own  narrow  patriotism,  of  their  selfish  state- 
craft, of  a  pernicious  philosophy  born  out  of  national 
conceit  and  the  prejudices  that  mask  under  the  name 
of  patriotism.  We  believe  that  they  are  all  victims 
of  the  accursed  fallacy,  now  receiving  mountainous 
demonstration,  that  preparedness  for  war  is  the  con- 
dition of  peace,  the  delusion  none  the  less  lamentable 
because  sincerely  held.  We  believe  that  the  roots  of. 
this  war  reach  way  back  and  down  deep  behind  and 
below  any  secondary  or  immediate  causes. 

On  the  other  hand  we  believe  that  all  these  Powers 
have  creamed  their  constituency  in  order  to  fill  their 
trenches  and  to  feed  the  enemies'  cannon.  Valor, 
enthusiasm,  unmeasured  sacrifice  and  unparalleled  de- 
votion have  been  mobilized  under  every  flag  in  the 
field,  and  this  is  not  only  true  of  the  rank  and  file, 
but  of  those  who  carry  the  sword  as  well  as  those 
who  handle  the  musket  and  the  bayonet,  even  in  the 
high  councils  of  the  nations,  the  much  abused  "War 
Lords"  themselves.  The  crowns  of  King,  Kaiser  and 
Czar  are  resting  upon  uneasy  heads  today.  And  the 
owners  thereof  are  objects  of  pity  more  than  of  ha- 
tred. They  are  most  cruelly  betrayed  by  their  own 
convictions  and  by  the  wretched  inheritance  that  im- 
paled them  at  birth  and  doomed  them  to  this  grim 
domination. 

Unity  will  gladly  try  to  reflect  every  ray  of  hope, 
will  report  every  deed  of  kindness,  will  await  every 
triumph  of  the  "better  angels"  of  all  these  peoples  but 
we  care  not  to  denounce  or  to  enflame  the  bitterness, 
the  national  hatreds  and  the  political  abuse  visited 
largely  upon  unmeriting  individuals.  From  Petrograd 
to  Berlin,  from  London  to  Constantinople,  from  Paris 
to  Vienna,  from  the  land  of  the  Irish  to  the  home  of 
the  Poles,  from  the  arrogant  crowned  heads  to  the  be- 
trayed h.umilated  and  down-trodden  Jew  of  Galicia  it 
is  poor  human  nature  climbing  out  of  its  brutal  in- 
heritance, in  the  travail  of  the  new  birth.  These  na- 
tions and  peoples  are  caught  in  the  psychic  and 
physical  agony  of  shedding  their  horns,  dropping 


their  claws,  and  transforming  fangs  into  truth  speak- 
ing and  love  growing  tongues. 

We  cannot  take  sides  in  this  wicked  war  because  we 
sympathize  too  profoundly  and  love  too  sincerely  all 
parties  concerned. 

We  are  taught  of  history  as  well  as  philosophy  and 
experience  to  honor  all  the  flags,  of  all  the  nations 
involved,  from  the  wealth  of  their  history,  the  price- 
less resources  today  and  the  unmeasured  hopes  they 
represent  But  beyond  any  flag  or  all  flags,  our  own 
Stars  and  Stripes  included,  we  love  most  the  White 
Border  that  should  rim  all  of  them,  for 

"Aboz'c  All  Nations  is  Humanity." 


A  Gruesome  Harvest  from  Vicious 
Sowing 

The  fiendish  culmination  of  the  long  suffering  Leo 
Frank  case  is  another  black  disgrace  to  Georgia,  a 
horrible  symptom  of  the  demoralization  and  degener- 
acy of  the  South.  So  flagrant  an  insult  to  law  and 
order,  so  pitiable  a  revelation  of  the  weakness  of  gov- 
ernment, town,  county  and  state,  such  an  alarming 
revelation  of  the  low  ideals  ever  potent  just  beneath 
the  surface  of  would-be  organized  communities  and 
civilized  society,  is  no  sporadic  manifestation  of  inci- 
dental or  accidental  life.  This  was  the  act  of  no  mob, 
swayed  by  momentary  passion  or  inflamed  by  the 
sight  of  blood.  It  was  a  premeditated,  deliberate, 
sagacious  plotting  of  men  acting  under  a  vicious  phi- 
losophy, and  counting,  we  fear  not  without  reason,  on 
the  moral  backing  of  a  great  number  of  less  demon- 
trative  people. 

The  newspapers  call  it  a  manifestation  of  the  ven- 
detta spirit  and  method,  borrowing  a  foreign  n.ame 
to  represent  what  by  implication  was  alien  to  Ameri- 
can methods  and  power?  But  this  is  not  just  to  the 
Italians  or  to  Italy  and  is  a  delusive  opiate  to  Georgian 
conscience.  Such  dastardly  indignities  are  the  pois- 
onous fruit  of  slow  growing  trees.  This  is  only  the 
latest  fruits  of  slavery,  rebellion,  Ku  Klux  and  lynch- 
ings  innumerable.  It  indicates  a  dangerous  distrust 
of  courts,  laws,  the  guardians  of  public  safety.  So 
far  as  there  is  an  anti- Jewish,  wickedness  back  of  this 
it  is  but  the  twin  child  of  the  anti-African  feeling, 
when  ripened  into  brutal  justification  of  mobs  and 
lynchings.  Both  would  indicate  an  insanity  degener- 
ated into  depravity. 

Shame!  shame!  shame  oh,  Georgia!  Oh,  people  of 
the  South !  Repent !  Reform  I  Reread  your  Bibles,  re- 
hear again  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  try  to  bring  the  sur- 
render of  Appomatox  down  to  date.  This  surrender 
was  only  the  abandonment  of  the  false  and  treacher- 
ous road  of  rebellion,  defiance  to  constitution  and 
laws  and  a  recommitment  and  a  re-consecration  to 
liberty  and  justice.  And  liberty  never  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  license.  Law  is  never  advanced  by  vio- 
lence. What  is  shot-gun  morality  in  Georgia  is  dread- 
naught  and  submarine  morality  in  Europe,  and  all  the 
long  way  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  bad,  foolish, 
wicked, — so  far  as  the  word  has  any  rational  conno- 
tation, devilish ! 
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A  Dedication  Address 


The  following  address  was  given  by  Mrs.  Abbie 
Helms  of  Janesville  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Janesville  All  Souls'  Dormitory  for  children  at 
the  Lincoln  Centre  Farm  on  Clear  Lake,  near  Milton 
Junction,  Wis.,  August  8th,  1915. 

Dear  friends,  and  especially  the  members  of  All  Souls' 
bociety:  Please  forgive  me  if  1  touch  the  personal  note  and 
ask  you  to  go  back  with  me  many  years,  so  many  that  we  like 
to  forget  the  number,  to  the  time  when  a  little  freckle-faced 
girl  first  went  to  "All  Souls'  Sunday  school."  She  went  not 
in  response  to  a  chance  emotion  but  because  of  a  firm  con- 
viction that  the  Sunday  school  she  had  been  attending  with  its 
chants  and  apostles'  creed  had  altogether  too  much  to  say 
about  God  and  not  enough  to  say  about  folks.  But  she  found 
that  the  society  to  which  she  had  firmly  annexed  herself  was 
very  "folksy"  indeed. 

They  had  a  lot  more  to  say  in  their  songs  and  lessons 
and  stories,  about  speaking  the  truth,  leading  pure  lives  and 
the  duty  to  one's  neighbor  than  they  did  about  getting  to 
heaven. 

The  Scripture  lessons  were  all  about  those  "old  heroes" 
who  had  a  tussle  with  life  and  left  things  brighter  and  better 
for  their  having  lived. 

•  And  the  especially  good  times  arranged  for  the  Sunday 
school  the  Flower  Sundays,  the  Harvest  Festivals,  the  Easter 
and  Christmas  exercises,  all  had  their  little  lesson  of  good 
cheer  and  helpfulness  wrought  into  them. 

Indeed,  the  society  of  All  Souls'  Church  during  its  whole 
history  stood  for  the  progress  and  advancement  of  the  whole 
community.  Did  any  lecturer  come  with  a  message  of  enlight- 
enment, a  little  in  advance  of  the  present  day  thought'' he 
sought  out  the  pastor  of  All  Souls,  sure  of  encouragement 'and 
help  from  the  society. 

Here  Collyer  told  his  rugged  story  before  he  became 
popular. 

Here  Alcott  came  on  his  trip  west  and  found  sympathetic 
listeners  to  his  transcendental  philosophies.  Many  women 
speakers  were  welcomed  to  the  platform  when  their  presence 
at  such  places  was  considered  very  unladylike.  Such  innova- 
tions as  having  band  music  at  church  service  and  inviting  the 
C  A.  K.  for  Memorial  Day  meeting  was  first  instituted  by 
this^ociety  and  was  considered  almost  demoralizing  in  its 
tendencies. 

But  it  was  in  relation  to  the  children  that  All  Souls  had 
Its  tenderest  interest.  It  was  the  first  organization  in  Janes- 
ville to  institute  a  public  kindergarten,  the  equipment  for 
which  was  donated  by  a  member  of  the  society  for  that  pur- 
pose. Money  was  always  forthcoming  for  the  Christmas  treat 
the  picnic  fund  or  books  for  the  library  when  needed  for  the 
children. 

So  it  is  quite  fitting  that  the  present  undertaking  the  little 
memorial  from  the  past  "All  Souls"  to  the  future  children  of 
ah  those  souls  who  need  it,  should  take  this  form  of  a  means 
toward  a  clean,  wholesome  life  for  the  children. 

Those  who  helped  us  in  times  past  by  their  guidance  and 
counsel,  help  us  today  by  their  unseen  presence. 

This  enterprise,  small  as  it  is,  would  have  had  their 
unqualified  support  if  they  had  been  here  to  help  it  along. 

I  say  advisedly  they,  because  as  we  call  the  roster  of  old 
All  bonis  only  a  small  number  answer  the  roll  call  The 
great  majority  of  the  All  Souls'  society  are  over  yonder  and 
can  help  us  only  by  the  sweet  and  tender  memories  they  have 

tr  Jfu    i    ^^l'^'  softly  one  by  one  and 

recall  the  faces  they  bring  to  our  mind's  eye  and  realize  as  we 
can  all  they  did  for  human  betterment  or  all  they  tried  to  do 
It  may  be,  that  it  is  especially  fitting  that  the  freckled-faced 
T  u  '''^y  ^°  express  her  thanks  for  all 

the  help  that  "All  Souls"  had  given  in  times  past  to  the  chil- 
dren in  the  hope  that  the  present  opportunity  may  help  the 
children  of  the  future.  There  are  few  left  of  the  old  All 
memberr'*^^^  «=^cept  the  children  or  the  grandchildren  of  its 

They  are  scattered  here  and  there  about  the  country  better 
and  richer  we  are  sure,  for  the  teachings  they  heard' at  the 
ittle  church  around  the  corner.    And  it  is  for  me  as  one  of 
hem  to  voice  their  greeting  from  the  children  of  the  past  to 
the  children  of  the  future.    May  this  building,  dedicated  as  a 


temple  of  clean,  wholesome  child  life,  be  a  constant  reminder 
of  those  who  believed  in  clean  living  as  an  aid  to  right  think- 
ing, and  may  the  children  thus  helped  form  a  new  school  of 
humanity  whose  limits  arc  not  bounded  by  any  church  or  creed 
but  is  literally  and  truly  "All  Souls." 

And  the  father  of  this  project,  who  helped  to  formulate 
so  many  of  the  principles  of  the  old  All  Souls'  children  can 
take  the  new  flock  under  his  fatherly  care  and  guidance  and 
m  their  appreciation  and  love  find  that  interest  in  childhood 
which  keeps  him  so  periennially  young. 

May  these  buildings  and  All  Souls'  cottage  be  only  the 
nucleus  of  a  project  so  extensive  that  it  can  in  the  time  to 
come  take  in  every  child  who  needs  its  wholesome  influence. 
And  may  the  great  heart  of  human  kindness  be  so  touched  as 
to  appreciate  this  great  need  and  assist  in  the  work.  And  so, 
trustees  of  Clear  Lake  Farm,  we  give  into  your  guardianship 
this  little  memorial  of  the  All  Souls"  Society  of  Janesville 
May  It  help  many,  very  many,  of  the  little  folks  to  get  near  to 
nature's  heart  and  so  nearer  the  great  tender  heart  of 
humanity. 

Mr.  Jones  accepted  the  gift  in  behalf  of  the  directors  of 
the  Clear  Lake  Farm,  saying  that  the  cottage  should  be  a 
shelter  for  all  the  children  who  needed  it,  without  reference 
to  creed  or  religion.  That  a  little  flock  of  the  children  had 
gone  that  morning  under  proper  chaperones  to  worship  at  the 
Catholic  church  at  Milton,  and  others  would  have  gone  to  a 
Jewish  synagogue  if  there  had  been  one  available.  The  cot- 
tage, which  bears  the  name  of  "All  Souls,  Janesville,"  above 
Its  door,  IS  an  airy,  roomy  building  of  about  20x50  feet  in 
dimensions,  with  screened  sides  and  shutters  that  open  up  to 
the  ceiling  down  its  entire  length.  It  is  beautifully  airy  and 
cool  and  is  an  ideal  sleeping  room  with  its  rows  of  iron  cots 
with  their  neat  gray  blankets  and  comfortable  pillows. 

It  is  flanked  by  another  dormitory  of  equal  size,  given  by 
other  donations  of  friends.  Rev.  Jones  stated  that  with  the 
equipment  they  then  had  they  could  take  care  of  100  children 
at  a  time  if  they  had  more  sleeping  accommodations,  and  that 
the  present  need  was  three  more  dormitories  for  next  year, 
there  are  two  now,  as  the  children  were  so  comfortable  and 
easily  taken  care  of  by  this  means. 


YET  AM  I  XOT  FOR  PITY? 


For  me  there  are  no  cities,  no  proud  halls. 

No  storied  paintings— nor  the  chiselled  snow 
Of  statues;  never  have  I  seen  the  glow 
Of  sunset  die  upon  the  deathless  walls 
Of  the  pure  Parthenon;  no  soft  light  falls 
For  me  in  dim  cathedrals,  where  the  low. 
Still  seas  of  supplication  ebb  and  flow; 
Xo  dream  of  Rome  my  longing  soul  enthralls. 
But  oh,  to  gaze  in  a  long  tranced  delight 
On  Venice  rising  from  the  purple  sea! 
Oh,  but  to  feel  one  golden  evening  pale 
On  that  famed  island  from  whose  lonely  height 
Dark  Sappho  sank  in  burning  ecstasy ! 
But  once — but  once— to  hear  the  nightingale! 

Yet  am  I  not  for  pity?    This  blue  sea 

Burns  with  the  opal's  deep  and  splendid  fires 
At  sunset;  these  tall  firs  are  classic  spires 
Of  chaste  design  and  marvelous  symmetry 
That  lift  to  burnished  skies.    Let  pity  be 

For  him  who  never  felt  the  mighty  lyres 
Of  Nature  shake  him  thro'  with  great  desires. 
These  pearl-topped  mountains  shining  silently— 
They  are  God's  sphinxes  and  God's  pyramids ; 

These  dim-aisled  forests  His  cathedrals,  where 
The  pale  nun  Silence  tiptoes,  velvet-shod, 
And  Prayer  kneels  with  tireless,  parted  lids  ; 
And  thro'  the  incense  of  this  holy  air 
Trembling— I  have  come  face  to  face  with  God. 


IFhcn  the  Birds  Go  North  Again. 


— Ella  Higginson. 


Just  remember  that  when  God  wishes  to  make  an 
oak  he  takes  one  hundred  years,  and  when  he  wishes 
to  make  a  squash  he  takes  six  weeks." 
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The  Big  Annual  Sunday  at  Lincoln  Centre 
Farm 

Noah's  record  for  a  rainy  season  has  been  beaten 
to  a  finish  by  the  summer  of  1915.  The  traditional 
forty  days  of  continuous  dampness  have  been,  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  at  least,  doubled  and  more ;  and 
picnics,  flag-raisings  and  other  out-of-door  occasions 
have  been  very  "chancy"  affairs,  with  waterproofs 
and  gums,  necessarily  handy.  Twenty-four  hours  of 
steady  sunshine  have  been  almost  unheard  of  for  the 
last  three  months. 

But  Sunday,  August  8,  the  great  day  of  the  year 
at  the  Lincoln  Centre  Camp  at  Clear  Lake,  Wiscon- 
sin, was  simply  a  perfect  summer  day — and  all  day. 
Some  of  our  party  took  the  four  hours'  trip  up  there 
in  the  morning  from  Chicago  and  the  same  trip  home 
in  tlie  evening,  and  felt  well  paid  for  doing  so. 

Clear  Lake,  a  gem  of  beauty  in  its  setting  of  woods 
and  hills,  its  stretch  of  clean  beach  and  its  tranquil 
bosom,  jeweled  with  the  exquisite  pearl  and  gold  of 
mvriads  of  pond  lilies,  is  a  joy  in  itself  on  a  beautiful 
sunshiny  day.  Clear  Lake,  plus  the  Lincoln  Centre 
Farm  and  its  far  reaching  activities,  is  something  that 
needs  a  word  of  deeper,  richer  meaning  than  joy  to 
fairly  express  it.  It  is  something  much  bigger  than 
a  temporary  camping  place  for  a  few  score  city-bound 
children.  To  be  sure,  the  forty  dear  little  girls  who 
are  enjoying  their  turn  at  the  camp  were  the  center 
of  attraction  in  their  tidy  Sunday  clothes,  with  their 
evident  joy  and  pride  in  the  place  and  their  respon- 
sibility to  some  extent  as  little  hostesses.  But  equally 
impressive  was  the  crowd  of  good  folks,  certainly 
over  five  hundred  of  them,  who  came  in  from  all  di- 
rections and  almost  all  distances,  and  on  all  kinds  of 
vehicles,  from  bicycles  and  horses  to  railroad  trains; 
who  walked  all  round  the  place  under  the  beautiful  old 
trees,  inspecting  the  comfortable  farm  house  with  its 
new  model  barn,  housing  several  fine  guernsey  cows; 
the  new  windmill,  the  big  vegetable  garden  and  the 
swelling  fields  of  alfalfa  and  grain;  admiring  the  big 
dining-room,  its  piano  at  one  end  and  chimney  corner 
at  the  other,  and  its  cheerful  guest-rooms  above  look- 
ing into  the  spotless  dormitories  with  nothing  between 
their  occupants  and  God's  out-of-doors  except  screen- 
ing, though  equipped  with  easily  manipulated  shutters 
in  case  of  storm.  And  somehow  all  these  guests  ap- 
peared to  take  a  personal  interest  in  everything,  sug- 
gestive of  a  wide  community  of  helpfulness  toward 
"our  camp."  Indeed,  one  felt  that  the  whole  country 
side  must  have  had  a  hand  in  the  wonderfully  wise 
and  artistic  development  of  this  scheme,  when  remarks 
like  this  were  dropped.  "There  is  old  Uncle  Rose, 
the  man  that  planted  most  of  these  beautiful  trees 
and  after  whom  we  have  named  our  dining-hall  'Rose 
Inn'!''  "Over  there  is  a  bunch  of  Janesville  folks 
who  have  put  up  one  of  those  pretty  dormitories  in 
memory  of  the  days,  over  thirty-five  years  ago,  when 
Mr.  Jones  was  their  pastor."  "That  lady  and  her 
brother  have  furnished  and  put  in  place  rods  and  rods 
of  the  finest  kind  of  fencing  and  gates."  "Another, 
the  son  of  one  of  Mr.  Jones'  Janesville  most  substan- 
tial supporters,  sent  cot  beds  enough  to  furnish  all 
the  sleeping  quarters."  "These  friends  have  been  rid- 
ing over  from  a  near  town  almost  daily  since  the  camp 
opened,  bringing  bacon  and  hams,  maple  sugar  and 
vegetables."     "This  friend  has  sent  several  checks 


that  have  come  in  mighty  handy,"  and  "That  big  chap 
over  there  with  the  goggles  has  just  poured  out  valu- 
able time  and  expert  knowledge  in  the  wise  expendi- 
ture of  his  own  and  other  people's  money  in  perfecting 
this  place."  "There  is  the  woman  who  made  the 
first  suggestion,"  and  "There  is  the  woman  with,  her 
husband  who  made  the  first  subscription  to  secure  the 
land."  "Almost  every  minister  and  priest  in  the 
neighborhood  is  here  today  joining  heartily  in  good 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Lincoln  Centre  Camp." 

Catching  these  things  one's  thoughts  were  naturally 
carried  to  the  group  of  men  and  women  who  are 
quietiv  caring  for  these  children  and  running  things 
behind  the  scenes,  and  to  that  other  group  who  were 
not  there,  but  who  in  the  hustle  and  din  of  the  big 
city  below,  with  imfailing  faithfulness  have  admin- 
istered the  aft'airs  of  the  camp  from  its  inception. 
And  so  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Lincoln  Centre 
Camp  is  no  longer  a  secret  but  a  simple  effect  of 
wholesome  and  vital  causes. 

After  dinner — mostly  produced  from  bulky  baskets 
and  spread  on  choice  spots  along  the  lake  shore — came 
the  great  event  of  the  day.  All  available  seats  were* 
brought  out  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  and  the  rest 
of  the  audience  found  resting  places  upon  the  ground. 
The  children  gathered  in  the  porch  of  Rose  Inn  and 
by  their  hearty  singing  added  much  to  the  service. 
In  this  they  were  supplemented  by  the  kindly  services 
of  Professor  Stringer  of  Milton  College. 

In  opening  the  meeting  Mr.  Jones  said  in  part : 

"I  am  here  to  welcome  you  to  this  beautiful  day 
after  days  of  rain  and  cloud.  I  am  here  to  welcome 
you  to  this  beautiful  place  so  far  away  from  the  busi- 
ness struggle,  the  turmoil  and  terror  of  the  world. 
I  ahi  here  to  welcome  you  in  the  name  of  this  com- 
munity, flanked  as  I  am  with  great  pride  and  comfort 
by  these  brother  ministers,  who  are  here  all  the  year 
round,  working  in  the  interest  of  the  higher  life.  I 
am  here  to  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  my  new  parish 
with  whom  I  have  worked  forty  years  or  more  in 
Chicago.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  have  these  newer 
workers  shake  hands  with  my  older  friends  and  par- 
ishioners of  years  ago.  But  most  of  all,  I  am  here 
to  welcome  you  in  the  name  of  these  children  who 
have  come  into  the  sunlight,  who  have  come  into  the 
oi)en  air  and  the  fresh  water,  out  of  the  smoke  and 
grime  of  the  big  city." 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jordan,  pastor 
of  the  Milton  Junction  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church, 
and  then  followed  an  address  on  Patriotism  by  the 
Hon.  C.  B.  Rogers  of  Fort  Atkinson.  The  speaker 
made  very  clear  the  distinction  between  the  old  idea 
of  patriotism  which  demanded  that  we  should  hate 
everyl3ody  who  did  not  belong  to  our  nation,  and  the 
new  conception  of  patriotism  which  makes  the  love 
of  humanity  first  and  the  love  of  country  second, 
recognizing  that  all  creation  are  the  children  of  one 
Father.  He  also  emphasized  the  wickedness  and  fu- 
tility of  war,  declaring  that  war  can  no  more  settle 
questions  of  right  and  wrong  than  could  dueling  in 
the  old  days. 

Mr.  Jones  here  spoke  a  word  of  appreciation  of  the 
many  benefactions  and  services  which  have  made  pos- 
sible the  Camp  as  it  stands  today  in  its  completeness 
and  efficiency.  He  said :  "The  land  has  been  secured, 
the  buildings  built  and  furnished,  everything  has  been 
done  tlirough  the  personal  contributions  of  those  who 
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believed  in  this  scheme.  This  stream  of  good  will 
that  has  flowed  so  freely  and  graciously,  found  no 
addition  that  pleased  me  more,  or  went  farther  back 
in  my  life,  than  the  contribution  that  came  from  the 
remnants  of  the  old  parish  of  All  Souls  Church  of 
Janesville,  over  which  I  presided  some  ten  odd  years. 
Yonder  pretty  dormitory  is  the  gift  of  that  society 
and  the  Helms  family  is  going  to  tell  us  about  it." 

So,  first  Mr.  Walter  Helms,  and  then  his  wife 
Abbie,  spoke  a  word  for  the  old  church,  recalling  long 
past  days  when  the  parish  knew  Mr.  Jones  as  its  pas- 
tor, and  Mrs.  Helms  brought  a  special  greeting  to  the 
children  of  the  future  from  the  children  of  the  past 
in  these  words,  which  this  reporter  would  be  glad  to 
summarize  were  it  not  for  the  hope  that  Mrs.  Helms' 
address  will  be  printed  in  another  column,  if  need  be 
in  another  issue,  of  Unity: 

May  this  building,  dedicated  as  a  temple  of  clean,  whole- 
some child  life,  be  a  constant  reminder  of  those  who  believed 
m  clean  living  as  an  aid  to  clean  thinking.  May  these  build- 
ings and  All  Souls  Cottage  be  the  nucleus  of  a  project  so 
extensive  that  it  may  take  in  all  the  children  who  need  its 
wholesome  influence.  To  the  trustees  of  the  Clear  Lake 
Farm  I  will  say,  we  give  into  your  guardianship  this  little 
memorial  of  the  All  Souls  Church  of  Janesville.  May  it  help 
many  children  to  get  near  to  nature's  heart  and  so,  near  to 
the  great  tender  heart  of  humanity. 

Voicing  the  thanks  of  the  Trustees,   Mr.  Jones 
pledged  his  word  that  the  donation  would  be  main- 
tained in  the  spirit  of  the  name  it  bears,  and  added, 
"This  little  dormitory  contains  twenty  snug  cots.  We 
pledge  those  to  cleanliness,  to  graciousness,  to  hos- 
pitality.   No  creed  word,  I  believe,  and  I  hope  that 
no  race  word  will  ever  be  established  at  the  door  of 
that  little  cottage  which  through  these  spoken  words 
is  from  henceforth  dedicated  to  the  service  of  city- 
sick  children,  city-thwarted  children,  who  for  two 
weeks  in  the  year,  at  least,  may  know  what  pure  air 
and  clean  water  and  out-of-door  freedom  mean." 
"Above  All  Nations  is  Humanity." 
Taking  as  a  text  this  great  saying  of  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith,  Mr.  Jones  delivered  a  strong  plea  for 
peace.    Its  quotable  sentences,  crisp  and  vital,  might 
very  profitably  be  repeated  at  length,  but  the  readers 
of  Unity  have  opportunities  of  knowing  right  well 
where  its  editor  stands  on  this  never-to-be  over-em- 
phasized subject,  so  we  will  pass  along  to  the  remain- 
der' of  the  program. 

In  closing  these  services  the  children  sang  "Angel 
o/  Peace."  The  throng  has  now  accumulated  into  an 
audience  that  spread  far  out  beyond  the  shade  and 
meager  seating.  Seventy  automobiles  and  forty  "rigs" 
were  counted.  The  speaker,  to  the  disappointment  of 
the  many  people  who  were  willing  to  stand,  shortened 
his  address  so  as  to  give  the  children  a  chance  to  do 
their  part,  ofifering  a  climax  to  Mr.  Jones's  address 

We  were  all  invited  to  adjourn  to  the  exquisite 
little  headland  extending  into  the  water,  where  a 
beautiful  flag,  made  more  beautiful  by  its  pure  white 
border,  was  given  to  the  breeze  of  this  perfect  Sun- 
day afternoon  The  little  girls  repeated  in  chorus 
Miss  Jane  Addams  splendid  Civic  Creed,  as  follows : 
God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  and  we 
are  His  children,  brothers  and  sisters  all.  We  are  citizens  of 
these  United  States  and  we  believe  that  our  flag  stands  for 
self-sacrifice,  for  the  good  of  all  the  people.  We  want  there- 
W  /°   u  ^'f  our  great  country  and  to  show  our 

d^e  fir  V,/'    -u""'  P'''  ask  us  to 

l1  e.n^  =   t      fT;,^''"  ^°  "^-^        her  and  so  to 

Ine  and  so  to  act  that  her  government  may  be  pure,  her  officers 


honest  and  every  corner  of  her  territory  shall  he  a  place  fit 
to  grow  the  best  men  and  women  who  shall  rule  over  her. 

The  flag  was  then  raised  by  Mr.  Jones  and  floated 
gracefully  out  as  it  went  up,  after  which  the  children 
stepped  forward  and  with  hands  raised  saluted  the 
flag  thus :  i 

^ye  pledge  allegiance  to  our  flag  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  It  stands ;  one  indivisible ;  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all. 

And  then  sang  the  lines  written  by  Mr.  Jones  when 
the  white-bordered  banner  was  first  raised  over  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  ten  years  ago  last  Easter: 
O^the  white  bordered  banner  in  beauty  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  and  the  seas,  God's  children  to  save. 
Three  patriotic  quotations  were  given  by  children 
from  the  group  and  the  youngsters  closed  their  part 
of  the  program  by  singing  a  number  of  Camp  songs 
with  such  vim  that  everybody  caught  the  spirit  of 

the  old  college  tunes  and  tried  to  catch  the  words  

and  here  they  are  when  caught: 

On  Clear  Lake  Camp 
The  air  is  damp ; 
The  camp-fire  bright, 
We  light  at  night. 
We  love  to  play 
Both  night  and  day 
And  we  never  will  forget 
Dear  Clear  Lake  Camp. 

Clear  Lake,  Clear  Lake— Clear  Lake  Camp, 

Where  we  love  to  go 
Boating,  swimming,  hayrack  riding. 

In  the  evening  glow. 
Hills  and  vales  and  wooded  knolls — 

Everything  to  charm  ; 
We  all  have  such  stacks  of  fun 
At  Clear  Lake  Farm. 

We'll  honor  yet  the  camp  we  know 

The  best  camp  of  all. 
The  swimming  and  the  boating  and 

The  dinner  call — 
For  working  days  and  holidays. 

For  gay  and  melancholy  days. 
For  great  days  and  jolly  days, 
In  the  best  camp  of  all. 

Then  we'll  all  sing : 
Milton  Junction, 
Milton  Junction, 
Milton  Junction, 
Then  we'll  all  sing 

Milton  Junction, 
And  the  joys  of  dear  Clear  Lake  Camp. 

Then  we'll  all  sing: 
Go  Chicago, 
Go  Chicago, 
Go  Chicc'go, 
Then  we'll  all  sing- 
Go  Chicago— Lincoln  Centre  and  Mr.  Jones. 
The  Honorable  Mr.  L.  B.  Caswell  of  Fort  Atkin- 
son, for  many  years  a  member  of  Congress  for  that 
district,  was  introduced  and  said  in  part: 

"Friends,  I  consider  I  have  some  rights  here.  Sev- 
enty-seven years  ago,  when  I  was  a  lad  of  ten,  my 
people  came  into  this  country  when  there  were  only 
two  settlers,  one  at  Johnstown  and  another  down  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  at  a  place  called  Janesville  My 
people  came  in  west  of  here  and  made  a  claim  reach- 
ing down  to  the  bank  of  this  lake.  So  I  have  some 
rights  here,  haven't  I?  And  I  am  happy  to  dedicate 
them  to  so  good  a  cause  as  these  little  children.  There 
is  no  better  cause  

"I  am  only  too  glad  to  look  into  vour  faces  all 

of  your  faces,  old  and  young,  and  to  think  what  a 
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happy  people  you  are  because  of  the  circumstances 
that  you  live  in  America  instead  of  across  the  water 
amongst  those  poor  people  who  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  destroy  each  other.  The  whole  idea  of  war  and 
of  militancy  has  no  place  in  this  country  which,  is 
organized  and  carried  on  on  the  theory  of  peace  and 
good  will  to  all  men.'' 

Mr.  W.  D.  James  of  Fort  Atkinson,  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  Farm,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  placing  and  erecting  most  of 
the  buildings  at  Clear  Lake,  responded  to  a  call  by 
inviting  all  present  to  inspect  the  whole  outfit  and  to 
try  to  realize  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past 
two  short  years,  and  he  appealed  to  the  resident  friends 
to  rally  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Jones  and  his  city 
friends,  saying  here  is  a  chance  for  high  co-operation. 

"Uncle  Rose,"  who  planted  many  of  the  beautiful 
trees  now  shading  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  who  re- 
luctantly relinquished  his  title  to  the  land  for  this 
purpose,  was  discovered  in  the  crowd  of  listeners  and 
drawn  into  the  center  of  the  circle  and  asked,  "Uncle 
Rose,  can't  you  give  us  a  word?" 

Promptly  came  the  answer,  "Yes,  sir,  I  can  and  I 
will.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  with  you  today.  This 
is  the  most  sacred  ground  that  lays  under  the  sun- 
shine. A  man  I  knew  built  a  house  near  a  certain 
chuch  because  he  said  the  ground  was  "sanctions." 
So  is  this  ground. 

"About  seventy-five  years  ago  the  Indians  stepped 
along  on  the  bank  of  this  lake.  Furthermore,  the 
water  of  this  lake  has  always  been  kept  pure,  the 
ground  along  its  edge  has  been  kept  clean  and  pure — 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  these  children. 

In  the  early  days  we  used  to  come  up  with  the 
children  and  spend  a  day  right  here  on  this  ground 
before  there  was  anything  here;  but  the  trees  have 
growed  and  growed  since  then.  When  I  owned  it  I 
had  a  chance  to  sell  all  this  shore,  but  something  told 
me  to  keep  it,  and  I  kept  it — for  Mr.  Jones.  Today 
you  see  what  it  is.  Four  years  ago  they  had  just  a 
few  little  children  here,  if  they  keep  on  the  next 
four  years,  what  will  it  be  ?  There  will  be  a  thousand 
children  here,  I  hope.  I  am  glad  Mr.  Jones  is  using 
it  as  he  is.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  be  here  but  a  few 
years  more  to  watch  it,  but  the  Lord  bless  the  chil- 
dren. The  Lord  said,  'Let  the  little  children  come 
unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.' 
There  is  nothing  like  little  children.  They  are  pure 
and  holy  from  the  time  they  are  born  until  they  learn 
to  do  wrong.    The  Lord  bless  the  children !" 

In  closing  the  exercises  of  the  day  Mr.  Jones  sug- 
gested that  with  the  ample  dining-room  space  already 
provided,  and  with  three  more  dormitories  that  are 
needed,  one  hundred  children  could  be  accommodated 
at  a  time  instead  of  the  limit  of  forty  now  brought 
under  the  spell  of  Clear  Lake,  a  big  step  toward  the 
outcome  hoped  for  by  the  man  who  planted  the  trees 
for  the  children  so  many  years  ago. 

"America"  had  been  sung  by  the  whole  company 
and  the  benediction  words  spoken,  and  many  had 
started  toward  home,  when  the  voice  of  an  old  man 
was  heard,  "Say,  there  are  a  lot  of  G.  A.  R.  boys 
here;  why  can't  we  salute  the  flag,  too?''  And  so  the 
call  went  out  and  brought  to  the  flag-pole  six  or  eight 
old  men  who  stood*  with  bared,  grizzled  heads  and 
saluted  the  flag  for  which  they  had  fought  fifty  years 
ago.     Catching  the  "Hip !  hip !"  of  ex-artilleryman 


Jones,  three  lu*;ty  cheers  were  given,  which  perhaps 
brought  the  most  devout  emotions  of  anything  said 
or  done  that  day.  These  veterans  wanted  to  be 
counted  in  in  saluting  the  flag,  which  was  all  the  more 
precious  because  rimmed  by  white,  the  symbol  of  uni- 
versal peace.  A.  L.  K. 
Tower  Hill,  IVis.,  August  13,  1915. 


The  Jane  Addams  Meeting 


Over  fifty  civic  bodies  joined  hands  in  Chicago  on 
July  22  to  arrange  for  a  community  peace  meeting 
at  the  Auditorium  in  honor  of  Miss  Jane  Addams  upon 
her  return  from  a  peace  mission  to  the  ministers  of 
foreign  affairs  of  the  warring  countries  of  Europe, 
such  as  has  never  before  been  undertaken  by  a  woman. 
The  great  Auditorium  was  completely  filled,  and  for 
over  an  hour  an  eager  body  of  citizens,  many  of  whom 
were  born  in  the  countries  now  at  war,  listened  to 
Miss  Addams'  report  of  her  pilgrimage.  The  splendid 
choir  of  the  Chicago  Sunday  Evening  Club  had  placed 
itself  at  the  disposal  of  the  organizing  committee, 
and  furnished  a  program  of  music  that  provided  an 
appropriate  setting  for  the  meeting.  A  little  after 
eight  o'clock  Miss  Addams,,  escorted  by  Charles  L. 
Hutchinson,  chairman  of  the  meeting,  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Wilmarth,  president  of  the  Chicago  branch  of  the 
Woman's  Peace  Party,  Alderman  Carl  T.  Murray, 
specially  appointed  by  the  City  Council,  Henry  C. 
Morris,  president  of  th.e  Chicago  Peace  Society,  and 
Mrs.  S.  Arthur  Walther^  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  in  charge  of  the  demonstration,  reached 
the, stage,  and  after  the  applause  had  subsided,  the 
choir  burst  out  into  the  strains  of  the  Hallelujah 
Chorus.  An  efifective  rendition  of  the  "Five  Souls," 
published  in  an  earlier  issue  of  Unity,  by  Gustave 
Holmquist,  followed,  and  then  the  speaking  program 
began.  Mr.  Hutchinson  in  his  introduction  expressed 
the  esteem  which  all  Chicago  feels  for  Miss  Addams, 
and  presented  her  to  the  audience  as  "one  of  Chi- 
cago's foremost  citizens — if  not  the  foremost." 

In  her  modest,  unassuming  manner  Miss  Addams 
reported  on  the  conditions  now  obtaining  in  the  war- 
ring countries,  and  vividly  pictured  the  longing  in  these 
countries,  especially  among  the  younger  men,  for  the 
coming  of  peace.  Briefly  summarized,  her  findings 
and  conclusions  may  be  grouped  under  the  following 
heads : 

1.  That  the  zvomen  from  the  Hague  actually  got 
through,  to  the  men  in  the  state  departments  of  the 
Great  Powers,  not  merely  to  drop  a  tract  and  be 
l)owed  out,  but  to  sit  down  and  talk  the  issues  through. 
They  were  not  accused  anywhere  of  being  "peace-at- 
any-price''  people.  Nor  was  peace  their  slogan — ^but 
some  method  of  approach  to  a  settlement  other  than 
the  military  method  which  is  costing  so  heavily  and 
is  getting  nowhere. 

2.  That  these  statesmen  were  for  the  most  part 
representative  of  what  might  be  called  the  civil  group 
in  each  country ;  a  group  which  is  standing  out  for 
victory  no  less  strongly  than  the  military  group,  but 
which  nonetheless  -is  apprehensive  that  under  the 
shadow  of  the  war  long-fought-for  civil  rights  are 
Ijeing  invaded  ;  that  the  longer  the  war  goes  on,  the 
less  the  civil  parties  will  have  to  say  as  to  its  _ terms 
of  settlement;  and  that  if  the  military  parties 'of  the 
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different  nations  settle  the  terms  of  peace  it  will  mean 
to  clamp  militarism  upon  Europe  for  a  generation. 

3.  That  with  the  military  forces  dead-locked  along 
the  concrete  trenches,  the  civil  leaders  would  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  end  the  war  and  stay  the  carnage, 
but  they  are  themselves  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the 
feeling  that  if  they  even  talk  terms  of  peace  their 
position  in  their  own  country  and  before  the  world 
will  be  weakened;  that  they  would  welcome,  there- 
fore, action  by  the  neutrals  which  would  open  a  way 
for  negotiation  with  honor,  and  that  the  United  States 
with  its  mixed  peoples  is  pre-eminently  the  country 
looked  to  to  take  the  initiative  in  this  emergency. 

4.  That  while  offers  of  mediation  by  the  United 
States  to  the  belligerents  would  be  rejected,  and  while 
no  belligerent  could  ask  for  mediation,  a  continuous 
convention  of  neutrals  would  create  a  channel  through 
which  some  opportunity  might  lead  to  peace;  that 
such  a  conference  should  not  be  made  up  purely  of 
governmental  representatives— who  would  think  and 
act  along  rigid  nationalistic  lines— but  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  drawn  by  some  more  democratic  process 
from  commercial,  labor  and  scientific  fields  which 
have  genuine  international  experience. 

All  in  all,  it  was  one  of  the  most  inspiring  peace 
meetings  ever  held  in  Chicago,  and  one  that  will  long 
be  remembered  by  those  who  took  part  in  it. 

.   L.  P.  L. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  SAY  ? 


What  shall  we  say 
When  twenty  million  men, 
Who  yesterday 
Ploughed,  builded,  trafficked,  traveled  lands  and  seas 
Laughed,  chatted,  loved  their  fellows,  took  their  ease,' 
Cherished  their  homes  and  fondled  wife  and  child, 
And  at  the  shadows  of  war-clouds  smiled. 
Boding  no  ill,  today 
Tramp  the  earth's  face  in  murderous  array, 
Crush  her  broad,  fruitful  breast  in  bloody  mire, 

With  bomb  and  mine  and  mortar  blast 
The  priceless  treasures  of  the  age-long  past. 

And  with  insensate  ire 
Slay  one  another,  slay  and  slay  and  slay,— 
If  they  and  theirs,  not  knowing  why  they  die. 
Should  ask  us  why. 
What  shall  we  say? 
****** 
Kaiser  and  king  and  president  and  tsar. 
Answer  before  high  heaven  for  this  war ! 

What  shall  we  say 
When  the  great  war-lords  do  not  shrink 
To  swear  the  awful  crime  upon  some  fellow-king; 
When  diplomatic  spiders  blink 
And  twist  their  sapient  heads 
And  spin  the  web  of  chance  into  a  ring 
Of  steel  necessity,  whose  vicious  threads 
Constrain  each  government  to  violate 
The  peace  and  safety  of  its  neighbor  state. 

Or  roll  the  burden  of  the  blame 
Upon  a  class,  or  clique,  or  system,  yea, 

Upon  Almighty  God? 
Kaiser  and  king  and  president  and  tsar. 
Who  always  send,  but  never  go,  to  war. 
Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked' 
Nor  His  eternal  purpose  balked 
By  eikons,  like  grim  mascots  borne. 
Or  patriot  oaths  upon  the  symbols  sworn,— 

From  the  red  sod 
Cries  out  your  brothers'  blood;  the  curse  of  Cain 
Falls  millionfold  on  him  who  could  restrain 
The  avalanche  of  death,  yet  bade  his  hand  refrain. 
****** 
What  will  you  say. 
When  little  children,  who  had  no  defense 
Against  your  war-lords  and  youur  diplomats,— 


Millions  of  little  children,  they 
Whose  fathers  you  have  called  away 
Not  to  return,  not  to  return, 
Hut  in  the  shambles  to  be  hurried  hence. 
Victims  of  your  insatiate  truculence,— 
When  these,  grown  older,  learn 
Who  made  them  orphans,  and  shall  follow  you 
With  questioning  eyes  at  guard-mount  or  review. 
And  dumb  set  lips,  with  portent  worse 
Than  any  spoken  curse ; 
Or  when  night's  small  hours,  the  eyes  forever  quenched 
By  your  decree 
Open  again  to  haunt  you,  asking  why 

They  from  their  hearths  were  wrenched 
Your  substitutes  to  be, 
For  you,  not  for  themselves  and  theirs  to  die. 
What  will  you  say? 
*****,. 

What  shall  we  say, 
For  whom  the  Tree  of  Life 
Was  planted  and  put  forth  its  bloom  ;— 
We,  the  great  moiety  of  mankind. 
Who,  'mid  the  murk  and  din  of  doom 
In  .this  incredible  fray. 
Seek  light  and  groping  find 
Nought  but  the  tomb? 
We,  who  in  miry  trenches  make  our  bed. 

Drenched  in  the  blood  by  comrades  shed, 

When  in  night  watches  we  essay 

To  think  who  sowed  the  seed  of  strife? 

We  did  not  rattle  sabers ; 
We  had  no  quarrel  with  our  neighbors; 
There  was  room 
In  Iiurope  for  us  all  to  sow  and  reap, 

To  eat  and  sing  a  little  and  sleep  ; — 

Then  on  a  sudden,  in  a  day 

Peace  and  good  will  were  changed  to  hate  ; 

Hell  had  its  awful  way; 
Heaven  held  its  breath  in  horror  while 
We  rushed  to  clasp  our  fate, 
Let  drum  and  fife  our  tiger-selves  beguile, 
Followed  the  world-old  call,  slaying  and  to  be  slain. 
But  weeks  in  bloodv  mire  have  made  it  plain  ; 
Now  by  the  Grace  of  God  we  see. 
We  who  made  war  for  others,  we 
This  much  will  say  : 
Kaiser  and  king  and  president  and  tsar. 
Yours  to  give  answer  at  God's  judgment-bar. 
****** 
This  we  will  say ; 
We  have  found  tongue  at  last ; 
Blindfolded,  dumb  and  dazed  no  more. 
No  more  as  in  a  cloud  we  walk, — 
The  fog  is  lifted  and  at  last  is  seen 

Behind  the  web  the  weaver. 
Back  of  the  intricate  machine 

The  hand  that  moved  the  lever; 
This  much  at  last  is  clear  : 
It  matters  not  a  straw 
Who  built  the  engine  or  designed  its  plan; — 

The  engineer. 
And  not  his  engine,  answers  to  the  law; 

\yithout  a  doer  there  is  no  deed. 
Nothing  without  a  voice  or  pen  decreed. 
Kaiser,  or  king,  or  president,  or  tsar. 
Thou  hast  to  answer  for  this  monstrous  war; 

The  mouth  that  spoke  our  doom  was  thine  * 
And  the  fatal  fingers  that  did  sign. 
Wherefore  with  one  accord  we  all  curse  thee, — 
Not  fate,  nor  systems,  nor  other  men,  but  thee. 
****** 
Be  this  thing  further  said: 
Your  game  is  played ; 
You  and  your  works  are  weighed ; 
We  have  tracked  the  dragons  to  his  den 
Who  battens  on  the  bones  of  men, — 
Your  day  of  dominance  is  done. 
We  see  not  all  the  onward  path  ; 

Strands  of  the  ancient  snare 
Still  lie  about  our  feet ; 
But  with  wide  eyes  and  in  our  solemn  wrath 
Before  the  face  of  God  we  swear: 
As  life  is  good  and  sweet. 
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Under  the  sun 
Tliis  horror  sliall  not  come  again  ; 

Never,  never  aeain 

Shall  twenty  million  men, 

Nor  twenty,  no,  nor  ten 
Leave  all  God  gave  them  in  the  hands  of  one, — 
Leave  the  decision  over  peace  and  war 
To  king  or  kaiser,  president  of  tsar. 

— ll'illiaiii  Herbert  Carruth. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Another  View 


In  the  interest  of  fairness  to  a  valued  contributor 
we  print  the  following,  though  the  Editor  differs  in 
toto  with  the  theory  that  more  fighting  will  ever  bring 
the  international  rights  which  our  associate  calls  for 
and  which  we  desire  so  feverently.  To  our  mind  past 
dealing  in  contraband  of  war,  or,  living  up  to  the 
present  letter  of  international  law,  does  not  justify  the 
lamentable  commercializing  on  the  part  of  private  in- 
dividuals and  companies  in  the  United  States  of  muni- 
tions of  war  prohibited  by  our  government.  This 
trading  is  all  the  more  lamentable  because  it  is  con- 
fessedly in  the  interest  of  "business"  and  not  in  the 
interest  of  any  party  or  is.sue  involved.  The  German 
philosophers  and  thinkers  so  severely  criticised  whose 
opinions  we  recently  printed,  expressed  forcibly  the 
yearning  for  universal  brotherhood  and  international 
comity  of  faith  and  i)ractice,,  which  Unity  stands  for. 
The  tragic  thing  of  it  all  is  that  war  blinds  seers  and 
prophets  so  that  they  can  see  only  one  side  of  the 
shield,  their  side  of  which  is  white  and  the  other  black. 

Editor. 

Editor  Unity  : 

The  letters  printed  by  Dr.  Wendte  in  your  issue  of 
July  29th  are  very  sad  reading.  They  present  one  of 
the  most  mournful  and  appalling  exhibitions  of  the 
German  spirit  that  I  have  seen,  and  I  have  seen  many. 
Eminent  religious  leaders,  professors  and  preachers 
(one  a  woman),  and  not  a  word  of  shame  for  the  ruin 
of  Belgium !  Not  a  word  of  regret  for  the  Lusitania 
massacre?  Not  a  word  of  protest  against  the  bitter 
hate  raging  in  the  hearts  of  Germany !  In  view  of  such 
awful  facts,  how  dark  the  world-horizon  ;  how  black 
the  future  of  the  German  people ! 

These  letters  are  full  of  bitterness  against  Amer- 
icans because  we  permit  the  exportation  of  munitions 
of  war  to  their  enemies ;  a  policy  preached  and  prac- 
ticed by  themselves  for  years.  Not  simply  German 
guns  but  German  men  were  sold  to  our  enemies  to 
fight  against  us  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  Our 
rights  in  the  matter  even  admitted  by  the  present  Ger- 
man government.  If  it  prolongs  the  struggle,  it  simply 
prolongs  a  war  which  Germany  began  and  for  which 
she  was  preparing  for  forty  years.  Whoever  loves 
justice  and  humanity  may  well  wish  that  we  had  more 
guns  to  send  to  help  drive  ruthless  conquerors  out  of 
Belgium.  We  lost  the  moral  leadership  of  the  world 
when  we  failed  to  enter  our  solemn  protest,  as  a  Na- 
tion, against  this  outrage. 

The  amazing  and  ominous  fact  inade  clear  by  the 
letters  is  this :  Germany  seems  beside  herself  with 
moral  blindness,  destitute  of  any  corrective  public  sen- 
timent. When  we  subdued  the  Philippines,  millions 
of  Americans  protested.  When  Great  Britain  wronged 


the  Boers,  millions  of  Englishmen  condemned  the  in- 
justice. These  wrongs  were  insignificant  beside  those 
committed  by  Germany,  but  no  voice  of  protest  is 
raised  by  even  the  eminent  representatives  of  law, 
science  and,  religion.    The  infinite  pity  of  it! 

As  much  as  I  hate  war,  I  do  not  want  this  war  to 
stop  until  guarantees  can  be  established  that  solemn 
treaties  shall  be  regarded  as  something  more  than 
"scraps  of  paper" ;  not  until  the  high  seas  can  be  for- 
ever freed  from  the  menace  of  lawless  piracy ;  not 
until  full  restitution  can  be  made  to  outraged  Belgium ; 
not  until  international  diplomacy  can  be  emancipated 
from  falsehood  and  injustice. 

Joseph  H.  Crocker. 

Boston,  IVIass. 
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I.  and  II.  Timothy  and  Titus 


To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure. 

Titus  i:15. 

This  group  of  letters  has  been  the  source  of  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  the  critics.  The  earliest  documents 
of  the  New  Testament  credited  to  Paul  are  five,  Gala- 
tians,  I  and  II  Thessalonians,  I  and  II  Corinthians 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  This  great  Pauline 
library  came  into  being  some  thirty  or  more  years 
after  the  death  on  Calvary.  Perhaps  ten  years  later 
appeared  Philemon,  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  and 
Philippians,  representing  a  later  and  not  so  virile  a 
period  in  Paul's  life.  These  are  known  as  the  Epis- 
tles of  the  Captivity.  In  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  perhaps  120  A.  D.,  we  find  these  three  pas- 
toral or  personal  letters  from  Paul  to  Timothy  and 
,  Titus.  But  we  are  unable  to  see  how  they  could  have 
come  into  the  life  of  Paul  as  we  have  it  in  the  more 
authentic  sources. 

Philippians,  one  of  the  sweetest  and  dearest  of 
Paul's  letters,  fitting  into  the  story  of  Acts,  carries 
him  into  Rome,  from  where  he  is  supposed  to  have 
written  the  letter  to  Philemon  and  the  Colossian- 
Ephesian  letters,  so  rich  in  personal  autobiograph- 
ical material,  and  where  for  two  years  he  was  a  sort 
of  prisoner  at  large  until  perhaps  the  time  of  the 
Neronic  persecutions  following  the  great  fire.  Then 
Paul  disappears  and  with  him,  Luke,  the  supposed 
author  of  the  "we"  passages,  the  Book  of  Acts.  The 
natural  presumption  is  that  poor  Paul  had  accom- 
plished his  life's  task  and  either  he  went  down  and 
out  from  exhaustion  and  weariness,  or  fell  with  the 
first  crop  of  Christian  martyrs  in  Rome. 

In  the  orthodox  acceptance  Paul  wrote  to  his 
friends  at  Philippi,  "Be  of  good  cheer.  I  hope  I  will 
come  to  trial  soon  and  when  released  I  am  coming 
back  to  you."  He  even  asked  to  have  a  room  pre- 
pared for  him  there  in  Ephesus.  Paul  hoped  to  start 
out  again  and  had  large  dreams  of  another  cam- 
paign. These  hopes  fulfilled,  he  made  another  mis- 
sionary circuit  and  after  a  period  of  years  was  again 
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arrested  and  again  imprisoned  at  Rome,  at  which 
time  he  wrote  these  letters  to  Timothy  and  Titus. 

This  is  a  far-fetched  theory.    I  prefer  rather  to 
accept  that  of  modern  scholars:   1.  The  first  postul- 
ate is  that  a  man  of  Paul's  fertility  and  restlessness, 
of  course,  did  not  stop  with  just'  these  fragments. 
Paul  must  have  been  an  incessant  writer,  must  have 
written  many  letters  about  things  personal  and  things 
spiritual.    There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there 
was  a  fertile  Pauline  correspondence.    2.  The  second 
postulate.    There  came  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
new  movement  when  the  first  ardor  and  enthusiasm 
had  cooled.     Paul  had  disappeared,  the  Christ  had 
not  come  on  the  clouds  and  the  new  movement  now 
scattered  all  over  the  map  from  Rome  to  Jerusalem 
was  left  without  a  dominant  personality  and,  aside 
from  the  Hebrew  writings,  without  the  help  of  a 
scripture.    3.    The  movement  was  still  moving  on. 
It  had  organizations,  church  centers  and  "overseers," 
from  which  word  we  get  Bishop,  Episcopus,  Episco- 
pal.   It  had  deacons,  those  who  ministered  or  served,  • 
and  a  great  many  practical  problems  pressing  on  the 
young  movement.    These  functionaries,  missionaries, 
who  had  caught  the  spirit  and  were  trying  to  carrv 
the  message  of  Paul,  had  to  perfect  the' organization. 
So  for  missionary  purposes  any  tradition  of  counsel 
and  advice  was  copied,  and  by  a  process  perfectly 
natural,  in  the  course  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  these 
floating,  unimportant  fragments  of  literature,  in  some 
cases  original  manuscripts,  had  been  copied  many 
times.    And  this  little  group  of  letters  compiled  by 
those  who  still  wanted  to  conjure  by  the  name  and 
words  of  Paul,  became  the  early  tracts',  compilations  of 
Paul's  own  words  and  letters  embodying  the  traditions 
of  Timothy  and  Titus.   The  letters  are  Pauline  but  not 
Paul.    Probably  many  such  were  current  at  that  time, 
but  these  still  survive,  and  along  toward  the  second 
or  third  centuries,  when  the  priests  met  in  conven- 
tion to  decide  what  was  canonical  and  what  was  not, 
and  the  New  Testament  began  to  take  dogmatic  form! 
these  letters  became  a  part  of  the  canon. 

You  ask  why  the  genuineness  of  these  books  was 
ever  disputed.    In  the  first  place  the  label  was  put 
on  a  long  time  after  the  letters  were  written.  Then 
there  is  the  linguistic  argument,  an  entire  vocabularv, 
not  found  elsewhere  in  Paul's  writings.    Bacon  re- 
ports seventy-four  words  found  only  in  I  Timothy, 
torty-six  more  found  nowhere  else  but  in  II  Tini- 
othy  and  twenty-eight  more  found  nowhere  else  but 
m  Titus.    A  study  of  the  Greek  shows  whv  these 
words  could  not  easily  be  assigned  to  Paul.    It  is  as 
if  a  letter  were  found  purporting  to  be  from  George 
Washington  containing  a  warning  against  single-tax 
or  socialism.    These  letters  warned  Timothy  and  Ti- 
tus against  certain  heresies  and  phases  of  thought  of 
which  in  his  other  writings  Paul  seems  to  have  known 
nothing.    There  was  a  "gnosticism"  prevalent  at  that 
time,  a  sort  of  second  century  theosophv  which  traced 
the  origin  of  the  message  and  talked  about  angels  and 
incarnations,  etc.     This  theosophic  interpretation  of 
life  came  from  Alexandria  through  Ephesus  and  may 
be  detected  between  the  lines  of  these  letters.  The 
w^riter  had  dangers  in  sight  not  sighted  by  Paul  when 
he  wrote  his  vigorous  letters,  and  they  are  written 
m  much  looser  style  than  were  Paul's  real  letters. 

There  are  certain  very  personal  and  natural  sen- 
tences, such  as  wlien  Paul  asked  Timothy  to  bring 


his  cloak  and  parchments,  that  we  cannot  think  of  as 
fiction.  Do  not  let  us  foster  the  suspicion  that  some- 
one prepared  a  deliberate  deception  of  the  matter  as 
crass  critics  would  say  a  "barefaced  lie."  Rather  let 
us  believe  that  these  letters  formed  the  natural  tool 
of  the  new  movement,  a  tract  with  which  to  reinforce 
It.  in  the  days  when  new  organizations  were  being 
formed,  little  churclies  started  and  questions  of  ad- 
ministration coming  as  thick  as  thev  did  to  the  pre- 
siding elders  in  the  early  days  of  Methodism.  When 
Methodism  first  came  to  this  country  it  was  still  in 
the  line  of  apostolic  succession,  and  its  failure  formed 
an  exigency  that  W^esley  was  willing  to  meet  by  mak- 
ing a  bishop  out  of  whole  cloth  by  his  own  hand. 

There  were  many  very  interesting  and  revealing 
passages  in  these  letters.  Let  us  glance  at  a  few  from 
the  Twentieth  Century  \'ersion.  After  the  usual  in- 
troduction the  writer  says : 

I  beg  you,  as  I  did  when  I  was  on  my  way  into  Mace- 
donia, to  remain  at  Ephesus ;  that  you  may  instruct  certain 
people  there  not  to  teach  new  and  strange  doctrines,  nor  to 
cevote  their  attention  to  legends  and  interminable  genalo- 
gies,  which  tend  to  give  rise  to  argument  rather  than  to  fur- 
ther that  divine  plan  which  is  revealed  in  the  Faith. 

The  mention  of  these  "strange  doctrines"  puts  it 
clearly  into  the  next  century,  as  if  he  said,  "Beware 
of  single  taxers  and  socialists." 

In  the  second  chapter  we  find  comfort  for  Episco- 
palians, an  anticipation  of  formal  worship  which  also 
belongs  in  the  second  and  not  the  first  century. 

First  of  all,  then,  I  urge  that  petitions,  prayers  inter- 
cessions and  thanksgivings  should  be  ofifered  for  everyone 
especially  for  kings  and  all  who  are  in  high  positions  in 
order  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceful  life  in  a  deeply 
religious  and  reverent  spirit. 

My  desire,  then,  is  that  it  should  be  the  custom  every- 
where for  the  men  to  lead  the  prayers  with  hands  reverently 
uplitted,  avoiding  heated  controversy.  I  also  desire  that 
v.omen  should  adorn  themselves  with  appropriate  dress,  worn 
quietly  and  modestly,  and  not  with  wreaths  of  gold' orna- 
ments for  the  hair,  or  pearls  or  costly  clothing,  but— as  is 
proper  for  women  who  profess  to  be  religious— with  good 
actions. 

\\  e  cannot  get  along  much  further  until  women 
somehow  harmonize  their  dress  with  the  canons  of 
art  and  color,  utility  and  economy.  Paul  felt  then, 
as  we  do  now.  that  women  were  not  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  art.  economy,  health  or  morality.  The  next 
i;tterance  we  do  not  want  to  defend,  that  "woman 
should  listen  silently  to  her  teachers,"  based  on  the 
old  argument  that  "Adam  was  formed  first,  not  Eve." 

In  the  fifth  chapter  there  is  much  good  advice,  re- 
vealing again  problems  of  the  second  century.  '  As 
to  the  treatment  of  women,  we  realize  that  then  was 
the  beginning  of  monasticism.  of  nunneries.  The 
church  was  beginning  to  assume  the  complexities  of 
organization. 

The  injunction  "Do  not  continue  to  drink  water 
only"  in  the  old  days  bothered  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  sis- 
ters, and  there  seems  to  be  an  argument  for  slavery 
in  the  words.  "All  who  are  in  the  position  of  slave's 
should  regard  their  masters  as  deserving  of  the  great- 
est respect."  But  we  know  that  slavery  was  then  an 
institution  unchallenged  by  the  earlv  church,  or  bv 
this  writer. 

Critics  find  a  little  more  ginger  and  coherency  in 
the  second  letter,  and  we  can  readily  believe  it  to  be 
a  fragment  of  an  early  letter  written  by  Paul  in 
Rome,  in  the  words : 

You  know,  of  course,  that  all  our  friends  in  Roman 
-Asia  turned  their  backs  on  me,  and  among  them  Phygellus 
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and  Hermogenes.  May  the  Lord  show  mercy  to  the  house- 
hold of  Onesiphorus,  for  he  often  cheered  me  and  was  not 
ashamed  of  my  chains. 

The  letter  to  Titus  is  conceived  in  much  the  same 
way,  containing  many  Pauline  traditions  and  some 
very  good  advice. 

Through  these  letters  as  through  a  window  we  see 
the  growth  of  what  was  at  first  an  intoxicating,  kin- 
dling enthusiasm,  now  becoming  a  systematized,  or- 
ganized institution.  The  only  way  to  save  the  infal- 
lible label  is  to  affirm  that  Paul  had  another  career. 
How  much,  more  precious  are  they  as  a  compilation, 
editorial  revisions,  call  it  what  you  will,  of  such  Paul- 
ine material  as  was  lying  around  loose  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  those  who  loved  Paul  after  he  had  gone, 
restoring  our  faith  in  the  Christianity  that  sprung 
out  of  just  such  conditions. 


(1)  Give  the  grounds,  if  any,  of  ascribing  the  author- 
ship of  these  letters  to  Paul. 

(2)  What,  in  the  light  of  modern  scholarship,  is  their 
riatural  evolution  ? 

(3)  Mention  some  of  the  problems  of  the  church  indi- 
cated in  these  epistles  not  recognized  in  the  authentic  writ- 
ings of  Paul. 

(4)  In  the  exhortations  to  women  do  you  find  anything 
fundamental  bearing  on  the  feminist  question? 


SOUL  IN  THINE  AUTUMN  DAYS 


Soul,  in  thine  Autumn  days  have  utmost  cheer ! 
Spring  hath  no  flower  of  flowers  that  can  contest 
The  splendor  of  the  hues  upon  his  breast — 
Who  beareth  up  the  incense  of  the  year. 
Spring  hath  no  fire  like  that  within  the  sphere 
Of  Autumn  suns,  impassioned  of  the  West, 
Long  lingering  there — that  will  not  sink  to  rest 
Till  all  hearts  feel  unrest  divine  and  dear ! 

An  urn  of  sweetness,  costly  past  esteem, 
Bear  upon  the  incense  of  thy  year,  O  Soul ; 
And  in  the  frost-bit  days,  when  no  flowers  gleam, 
Let  thy  mere  leaves  of  life  be  flower-bright. 
And,  as  thou  nearest  to  thy  western  goal, 
Intenser  glow  the  spirit's  orbed  light ! 

— Edith  M.  Thomas. 


AT  SUNRISE 


How  often  she  has  slipped  out,  silently, 

To  watch  the  sunrise  from  the  little  mound 
She  called  a  hill !    How  often  you  have  found 

Her  warm  nest  empty — no  soft,  waking  sigh 

To  stir  the  ruffles  of  the  robe  flung  by 

For  brighter  garb  to  meet  the  day,  new-crowned ! 
So  dawn  has  summoned  her,  and  without  sound 

She  fled,  all  gladness,  as  the  white  doves  fly. 

This  time  no  footprints  on  the  dewey  lawn 

To  mark  her  going.    Light  hath  lent  her  wings. 

And  this  white  shape  of  her  that  lies  so  still 

Is  but  night's  garment.    How  the  glad  day  flings 

Its  arms,  and  glad  birds  twitter,  "She  has  gone 

To  watch  new  glories  from  a  higher  hill." 
Youth's  Companion."  — Margaret  Lee  Ashley. 


Anti-War  But  Do  Something  Policy 


The  sinking  of  another  liner  with  Americans  on 
board — even  assuming  that  it  had  been  warned  and 
was  trying  to  escape — would  render  a  "do  nothing 
policy"  impossible  of  maintenace.  The  factor  which, 
would  make  public  opinion  unmanageable  would  be 
the  apparent  acceptance  by  America  of  a  change  in 
the  laws  or  customs  of  war  which  sanctions  things 
like  the  destruction  of  the  Lusitania.  If  the  only  al- 
ternative to  accepting  the  fact  of  this  change  is  going 
to  war,  the  demand  to  go  to  war  will  be  a  growing  one. 
The  only  thing  which  could  prevent  the  drift  of  public 
opinion  in  that  direction  would  be  an  alternative 
policy,  the  demonstration  that  the  government  was  in 
truth  "doing  something,"  that  it  was  at  work  on  a 
definite  and  constructive  plan  for  the  protection  of 
neutral  and  American  rights,  a  plan  which  the  public 
could  discuss  and  which  would  satisfy  the  "psycholog- 
ical need  for  action"  at  such  a  junction  and  allay  the 
irritation  which  comes  of  apparent  inactivity. 

The  first  need  is  a  vivid  realization  on  the  part  of 
the  general  pubhc  that  a  failure  to  go  to  war  with 
Germany  is  not  due  to  an  indifference  to  American  in- 
terests or  a  shrinking  from  the  cost  which  war  would 
imply  involved  in  their  defense  but  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  war  with  Germany  would  not  protect  those  in- 
terests. If  friends  of  the  Administration  could  give 
wide  publicity  to  this  fact  by  such  simple  resolutions 
as  the  following : 

Recent  events  have  shown  that  the  lives  of  American  and 
other  neutral  citizens  and  American  and  other  neutral  com- 
merce on  the  high  seas  cannot  be  made  secure  by  America's 
taking  part  in  a  war  in  which  both  sides  are  in  some  measure 
straining  or  violating  the  law,  and  support  an  interpretation 
of  law  which  would  leave  those  rights  without  due  protec- 
tion in  the  future. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  protection  of  American 
rights  necessitates : 

(1)  The  development  and  reform  of  existing  interna- 
tional law,  which  involves : 

(2)  An  international  legislative  body  for  the  framing  of 
si'ch  law  ; 

(3)  An  international  court  for  its  just  interpretation;  and 

(4)  An  international  arrangement  for  the  due  execution 
of  the  court's  decision  by  such  combination  of  economic  or 
military  measures  as  may  be  most  efi'ective. 

And  we  further  respectfully  urge  as  an  action  which  can 
now  be  taken  by  the  American  government  and  as  a  step 
towards  the  achievement  of  these  four  results  that  the  other 
republics  of  this  hemisphere  be  invited  to  confer  with  our  own 
as  to  the  law  which  they  would  be  prepared  to  support  in 
order  to  ensure  such  concerted  action  as  would  be  likely  to 
secure  due  consideration  for  neutral  rights  and  interests  at  the 
settlement  following  the  present  war. 

As  America  cannot  possibly  stand  for  the  sea  law  as 
now  interpreted  by  the  allies  she  would  stultify  her  own 
action  if  she  did  so — she  should  state  clearly  and 
definitely  what  it  is  she  does  stand  for ;  what  reforms 
she  desires  to  see  carried  into  effect,  etc.  It  would 
then  be  found  that  her  general  contentions  as  to  the 
law  of  the  sea  were  perhaps  more  in  accord  with  the 
German  than  the  British  idea.  The  effect  of  this  even 
on  German  opinion  would  be  to  demonstrate  to  Ger- 
mans the  absurdity  of  quarrelling  with  a  great  neutral 
who  on  the  whole  was  more  disposed  to  take  their 
general  view  of  sea  law  than  the  general  view  of  the 
British.  If,  nevertheless,  there  was  no  concession  to 
the  American  view  it  would  be  open  to  the  govern- 
ment to  (1)  Sever  diplomatic  negotiations  (2)  Put 
the  coast  defences  in  the  strongest  possible  order  (and 
the  experiences  of  the  English  navy  on  the  Belgium 
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coast  prove  that  even  an  indifferently  defended  coast 
IS  impregnable  to  even  a  strong  navy)  (3)  Facilitate 
and  encourage  the  export  of  ammunition  to  the  allies. 
If  there  were  still  further  attacks  upon  American  lives 
and  ships  the  American  government  could  then  seize 
German  property  in  the  United  States— ships,  royalties 
on  patents,  etc.— to  be  held  as  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  damages  after  they  had  been  duly  assessed 
by  a  properly  constituted  court  in  which  other  netural 
states— or  even  the  combatant  states  including  Ger- 
many—should  be   represented.    Commercial  inter- 
course would  oi  course  by  this  have  been  severed 
with  Germany  and  America  could  make  it  plain  that 
this  condition  of  non-intercourse  would  continue  for 
a  series  of  years  and  that  it  might  extend  with  the 
consent  of  other  civilized  states  of  the  world  to  Ger- 
man exclusion  from  the  privilege   of   the  Panama 
canal — in  all  these  measures  of  course  the  co-operation 
and  assent  of  the  rest  of  the  non-German  world  being 
invited. 

The  above  is  just  a  hint  of  a  policy  which  might  be 
announced.  The  whole  point  is  that  whether  entirely 
practicable  or  not — whether  that  is  it  would  be  ef- 
fective to  the  ends  that  America  has  in  view — it  is  al- 
most certain  to  be  less  ineffective  than  joining  one  side 
or  the  other  when  both  sides  are,  though  in  different 
degree,  straining  the  law ;  and  most  important  of  all, 
would  furnish  that  satisfaction  of  the  public  desire  to 
do  something,  to  have  a  policy  of  some  kind,  without 
which  war  however  foolishly  ineffective  may  ensue 
simply  from  general  public  restlessness  and  irritation. 

David  Starr  Jordan. 


THE  DREAMERS. 


Back  of  the  beating  hammer, 

By  which  the  steel  is  wrought, 
Back  of  the  workshop's  clamor, 

The  seeker  may  find  the  Thought, 
The  Thought  that  is  ever  master 

Of  iron  and  steam  and  steel, 
That  rises  above  disaster 

And  tramples  it  under  heel ! 

The  drudge  may  fret  and  tinker 

Or  labor  with  lusty  blows, 
But  back  of  him  stands  the  Thinker, 

The  clear-eyed  man  who  knows  ; 
For  into  each  plow  or  saber. 

Each  piece  and  part  and  whole, 
Must  go  the  Brains  of  Labor, 

Which  gives  the  work  a  soul ! 

Back  of  the  motor's  humming. 

Back  of  the  belts  that  sing, 
Back  of  the  hammer's  drumming, 

Back  of  the  cranes  that  swing. 
There  is  the  Eye  which  scans  them, 

Watching  through  stress  and  strain, 
There  is  the  Mind  which  plans  them— 

Back  of  the  brawn,  the  Brain. 

Might  of  the  roaring  boiler. 

Force  of  the  engine's  thrust. 
Strength  of  the  sweating  toiler, 

Greatly  in  these  we  trust. 
But  back  of  them  stands  the  Schemer, 

The  Thinker  who  drives  them  through 
Back  of  the  Job— the  Dreamer 

Who's  making  the  dream  come  true. 

— Authorshit>  Unknown. 


THE  HOME 
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Helps  to  High  Living 

SUN.— If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 

With  sorrows,  that  thou  wouldst  forget. 

If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson,  that  will  keep 

Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul  from  sleep. 

Go  to  the  woods  and  hills!    No  tears 

Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears. 

MON.— Were  half  the  power,  that  fills  the  world  with 
terror, 

Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and 
courts, 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error. 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  or  courts. 
TUES. — Nothing  useless  is  or  low; 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best; 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show 
Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 
WED.— Angels  of  Life  and  Death  alike  are  his; 

Without  his  leave  they  pass  no  threshold  o'er; 
Who,  then,  would  wish  or  dare,  believing  this, 
Agamst  his  messengers  to  shut  the  door? 
THURS.— And  in  despair  I  bowed  my  head; 

"There  is  no  peace  on  earth,"  I  said; 
"For  hate  is  strong 
And  mocks  the  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men!" 

^^^•~12'®^^.P"''*'^        ''^"s  more  loud  and  deep: 
God  IS  not  dead;  nor  doth  he  sleep' 
The  Wrong  shall  fail. 
The  Right  prevail. 
With  peace  on  earth,  wood-will  to  men. 
SAT. — No  endeavor  is  in  vain; 

Its  reward  is  in  the  doing. 
And  the  rapture  of  pursuing 
Is  the  prize  the  vanquished  gain. 

— Longfellow. 


NATURE'S  COUNTRY  BAND 


There's  a  little  band  of  singers 
,      Every  evening  comes  and  lingers 
Neath  the  window  of  my  cottage  in  the  trees- 

And  with  the  dark  they  raise  their  voices,' 

While  the  gathering  night  rejoices, 
And  the  leaves  join  in  the  chorus  with  the  breeze 

then  the  twinkling  stars  come  out 

To  enjoy  the  merry  rout. 
And  the  squirrels  range  themselves  upon  a  log- 

And  the  fireflies  furnish  light. 

That  they  read  their  notes  aright— 
Ihe  katydid,  the  cricket  and  the  frog. 

All  the  night  I  hear  them  singing; 

Through  my  head  their  tunes  are  ringing- 
Strains  of  music  straight  from  Mother  Nature's  heart- 

Now  the  katydid  and  cricket. 

From  the  deep  of  yonder  thickel 
1  hen  the  croaking  frog  off  yonder  drones  his  part 

isy  and  by  the  moon  appears. 

As  the  midnight  hour  nears. 
And  her  smiles  dispel  the  low'ring  mist  and  f og  • 

1  hen  the  mirth  is  at  its  height. 

And  they  glorify  the  night— 
The  katydid,  the  cricket  and  the  frog. 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 

If  I  have  no  coaches  and  horses,  I  can  at  least  hang 
a  tracery  of  vine  leaves  along  my  porch,  so  exquisitelv 
dehcate  that  no  sculptor  can  match  it. 

— Donald  G.  Mitchell. 
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THE  FIELD 

•The  World  is  my  Country,  to  do  Good  is  my  Religion." 


TOWER  HILL  LETTER 
V 


The  final  week  of  this  year's  Summer 
School,  immediately  preceding  the  ninth 
session  of  the  Tower  Hill  Congress,  was 
one  of  unusual  profit  and  interest,  and 
left  a  feeling  of  regret  that  there  were 
not  other  weeks  to  follow. 

The  Nature  class  was  introduced  to 
those  stalwart  friends  of  the  Hill,  the 
family  of  the  Oaks,  and  to  its  brighter 
more  fairy-like  inhabitants,  the  flowers 
of  many  names  and  hues  and  habits, 
while  in  a  most  interesting  evening 
session,  the  great  trees  of  California 
were  brought  within  our  ken  by  Miss 
Howe's  fine  descriptions  and  her  collec- 
tion of  cones  and  branches  and  photo- 
graphs. Mr.  Jones'  reading  of  John 
Muir's  account  of  Emerson's  visit  to  the 
Redwoods  added  vividness  to  the  picture. 
The  last  meeting  of  the  class  was  ad- 
journed to  the  roadsides  and  neighbor- 
ing pastures,  where  decorations  for  the 
pavilion  during  the  congress  were  se- 
cured. 

On  Thursday  evenin'>-  to  an  eager 
group  in  the  Library,  Mr.  Jones  read 
Fritz  Kreisler's  "Four  Months  in  the 
Trenches" — a  great,  -^ulsating  interpreta- 
tion of  the  human  side  of  the  life  in  the 
European  slaughter-house  as  it  assailed 
the  sensitive  ear  and  pulled  at  the  tense 
heart-strings  of  a  trained  and  cultured 
musician  who  had  laid  down  his  how  to 
take  up  the  bayonet. 

Sunday  found  the  Hill  disconsolate  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  its  shepherd 
at  the  Clear  Lake  sheepfold,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  Vesper  service,  but 
the  desertion  was  forgiven  after  the 
compensatory  reading  iti  the  pavilion  the 
following  evening.  Whitman's  "Red- 
wood Tree,'  Hymn  of  Occupations,"  and 
"Captain,  My  Captain,"  were  made  to 
open  to  us  again,  as  Whitman  always 
must  when  finely  interpreted,  the  paths 
to  nature,  to  labor,  and  to  brotherhood. 

The  tremendous  and  compelling  scene 
from  Andreyev's  great  drama,  "The 
Sorrows  of  the  Belgiums,"  in  which  Bel- 
gium's Prince  seeks  from  her  best-loved 


poet  guidance  in  the  terrible  crisis  of  the 
war,  closed  the  evening. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  Hill 
had  as  its  guest  Mr.  George  W.  Cooke 
of  Massachusetts,  author  of  interpola- 
tion of  Emerson,  George  Eliot,  and  of 
Browning,  historian  of  the  Woman 
Movement,  and  compiler  of  a  most  valu- 
able anthology  of  the  Poets  of  Transcen- 
dentalism. On  Wednesday  evening  Mr. 
Cooke  spoke  in  the  pavilion,  giving  in- 
teresting personal  reminiscences  of  Em- 
erson, Thoreau,  the  Alcotts,  and  others 
of  the  Cambridge  school  Leaving  this 
'  topic,  he  traced  certain  tendencies  in  the 
life  of  today — first  the  tendency,  just 
now  very  noticeable,  toward  mysticism,, 
occultism,  Christian  Science,  theosophy, 
Sundayism,  and  other  forms  of  Super- 
naturalism,  which  he  believes  to  be  tran- 
sient and  soon  to  disappear,  and  the 
other  tendency — one  of  growth  and  per- 
manency— toward  humanism,  toward  an 
appreciation  of  the  social  values,  of  the 
powers  and  forces  emanating  from  hu- 
man society  as  it  is  evolving. 

Dr.  Cooke  then  added  to  the  philoso- 
phies and  "isms"  of  the  Hill  a  concise, 
impartial  and  convincing  presentation  of 
that  "ism"  which  many  of  us  are  com- 
ing to  feel  must  be  added  to  the  phil- 
osophy— and  practice — of  the  world  ; 
namely.  Socialism.  This  he  described  as 
a  recognition  of  the  need  for  remov- 
ing all  of  the  barriers  which  stand  be- 
tween the  many  and  those  opportunities 
for  freedom  and  culture  and  education 
which  are  now  open  only  to  the  few  ;  for 
retaining  for  the  Ijenefit  of  all  the  people 
of  earth,  all  of  earth's  resources — her 
mines,  her  forests,  her  water-powers ; 
and  for  diverting  the  wasteful  expendi- 
tures of  war  into  the  needy  channels  of 
education  and  race-improvement. 

Of  the  negative  side  of  Eugenics,  the 
prevention  hy  the  state  of  the  breeding 
of  the  unfit.  Dr.  Cooke  spoke  with  ap- 
proval, but  stressed,  in  place  of  the 
rather  doulitful  value  of  positive  eugenic 
lireeding.  the  certain  forces  of  education 
and  environment  whicli  should  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  plastic  mind  of  every 
child  born  into  the  world  the  precious 


store  of  knowledge  and  experience  al- 
ready accumulated  by  the  race. 

During  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Dr.  Cooke  defined  our  present  wage- 
system,  and  brought  out  the  fact  that 
just  as  our  nation  could  not  live  half 
slave  and  half  free,  so  it  can  not  go  on 
much  longer  with  a  few  living  upon  the 
large  profits  produced  by  the  many  who 
live  upon  small  wages.  The  evening  was 
one  of  stimulating  interest. 

Permanently  upon  our  minds  and 
spirits  remain  the  closing  sessions  of  the 
summer's  course  in  the  history  of  reli- 
gion, which  this  year  has  covered  the 
life  of  Jesus  and  the  making  up  of  the 
New  Testament.  Perhaps  for  some  it 
has  been  the  first  attempt  at  viewing  this 
in  the  light  of  scholarship  and  the  same 
methods  of  criticism  which  are  applied 
to  other  accumulations  and  interming- 
lings  of  fact  and  fancy — of  folk-lore  and 
history — of  ethical  and  humanitarian 
teaching  and  ecclesiastical  and  doctrinal 
upbuilding  and  re-enforcement. 

But  after  the  clearing  away  of  the 
later  growths  and  of  the  additions  and 
enshroudings  of  scribe  and  copyist,  of 
church  and  state,  of  fond  enthusiast  and 
simple  miracle-lover,  there  was  made  to 
stand  out  for  us  all,  clearly  and  per- 
manently, the  loving,  human  democracy 
of  the  Nazarene,  leading  his  people  and 
all  humanity  toward  freedom  and  equal- 
ity and  peace,  and  toward  its  infinite 
Father  and  its  eternal  evolution.  Cou- 
pled with  this  appeared  the  high  ethical 
ideals  of  Paul,  as  stated  in  the  four  or 
five  authentic  epistles  from  his  hand 
which  remain  to  us,  and  an  assurance  of 
immortality  based  not  upon  the  shifting 
and  always  debatable  authenticity  of  one 
physical  resurrection,  but  upon  an  un- 
shakable faith  in  the  reasonableness  of 
the  Universe,  which  can  not  be  satisfied 
with  unfinished  and  incomplete  frag- 
ments of  individual  lives;  upon  the  uni- 
versal and  instinctive  belief  in  our  con- 
tinued existencee,  and  upon  the  two  irn- 
mutable  laws  of  science:  the  indestructi- 
bility of  matter  and  of  energy,  and  the 
continuing  progression  of  an  ever  evolv- 
ing human,  and  social,  and  cosmic  order. 

Throughout  all  this  labor  of  cutting 
away  the  nonessentials,  and  laying  bare 
the  fundamentals,  we  were  led  safely  and 
securely  bv  the  loving  serenity  and  calm 
assurance  of  the  Tower  Hill  Teacher, 
who  transmits  to  each  member  of  his 
class  much  of  his  own  immovable  faith 
in  the  eternal  verities,  and  a  goodl"  por- 
tion of  his  incomparable  spirit  of  love 
and  peace  and  lirotherhood. 

S.  M.  Q. 

Tower  Hill,  ll'is.,  Aug.  13,  1915. 


VACATION  NOTES 


Dear  Unity  : 

It  is  long  since  I  have  had  the  inspira- 
tion or  the  time  to  send  you  any  jot- 
tings, but  some  incidents  of  this  sum- 
mer's wanderings  may  interest  your 
readers,  so  I  pencil  them,  on  the  home 
stretch,  to  beguile  the  monotony  of 
crossing  the  desert. 

First,  then,  the  rainy  evening  of  May 
29  found  me  turning  my  back  on  "Wel- 
come Home,"  now  dismantled  and  rented 
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for  a  year,  to  spend  Memorial  Day  in 
Kansas  City,  as  the  first  stage  in  a  two 
months'  holiday ;  7 :30  next  morning 
found  me  in  the  commodious  new  station 
in  that  city.  This  long  needed  struc- 
ture gave  me  such  a  pleasant  surprise, 
that  I  quite  enjoyed  lingering  to  take 
breakfast  there  and  inspect  its  many  at- 
tractive features. 

The    American    Library  Association* 
held  its  thirty-seventh  annual  conference 
in  Berkeley,  June  3  to  9,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  University  of  California 
Library  and  the  California  Library  As- 
sociation.   Catching  the  first  run  of  a 
new  train  from  Kansas  City,  your  cor- 
respondent had  the  unusual  pleasure  of 
arriving  at  destination  a  half  day  earlier 
than  expected,  which  gave  opportunity 
for     quiet     visiting     with  University 
friends  before  the  arrival  of  the  belated 
librarians'  special  train  next  day  from 
San  Diego.    A  pleasant  feature  of  this 
conference  was  the  being  lodged  in  fra- 
ternity houses  and  the  like,  instead  of 
at  hotels.    Certainly  some  seventy-five 
women  assigned  to  College  Hall,  a  pri- 
vate girls'  dormitory  on  the  edge  of 
the  campus,  appreciated  the  privilege  and 
made  it  a  scene  of  unusual  activity  for 
this  time  of  year,  Mrs.  Davis  and  her 
aids  playing  hostess  to  them  most  charm- 
ingly.   Information  bureau,  registration 
desk  and  mail  delivery  established  on  the 
ground  ifoor  of  the  beautiful  University 
Library  building,  made  this  a  popular 
rendezvous  in  all  leisure  moments,  while 
both  general  and  special  meetings,  held 
in  various  buildings  on  the  campus,  were 
most    faithfully    attended.     This  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  notable  freshness 
and  interest  of  the  program,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  liberal  allowance  had 
been  made  for  social  features  and  the 
acceptance  of  local  hospitality.   An  open- 
ing reception  in  the  women's  gymnasium, 
a  half  day's  entertainment  by  the  city  of 
Oakland,  including  an  elegant  luncheon, 
a  visit  to  the  new  City  Hall,  the  Public 
Library,  and  Mills  College;  an  official 
A.  L.  A.  day  at  the  Panama  Exposition 
and  a  Sunday  excursion  to  Mt.  Tamal- 
pais  and  the  Muir  Woods  were  the  sa- 
lient features  of  the  local  entertainment, 
which  the  clear,  cool  weather  made  it 
possible  to  enjoy,  along  with  the  profes- 
sional program,  without  undue  fatigue. 
A  little  ripple  of  excitement  arose  at  the 
closing    session    over    the  unexpected 
proposal  that  the   Association   send  a 
message  of  hearty  endorsement  and  sup- 
port to  President  Wilson,  but  the  Cana- 
dian members  held  their  peace  and  the 
proposition  was  disposed  of  by  reference 
to  the  Council,  there  being  no  question 
as  to  the  sentiment  of  the  meeting  but 
only  as  to  the  propriety  of  an  interna- 
tional body  taking  such  action. 

Leaving  Berkeley  on  the  ninth  a  day 
and  two  nights  were  spent  at  my  brother's 
farm  near  Napa,  followed  by  a  return 
to  San  Francisco,  to  take  boat  for  the 
three  days'  trip  to  Seattle.  Head  winds 
made  old  ocean  anything  but  pacific  for 
the  first  two  days,  but  fairer  vision  of 
a  city  could  hardly  be  imagined  than 
the  approach  to  Seattle  on  the  third  day 
over  the  soft,  blue  waters  of  Puget 
Sound.  There  nearly  a  week  was  spent 
in  a  Bahai  home,  a  throbbing  center  of 
life  and  activity.  Cut  off  by  the  war, 
since  last  October,  from  all  outward 
communication  with  Abdul  Baha.  the  de- 


privation has  but  intensified  his  follow- 
ers' zeal  in  "giving  the  message"  and 
living  the  life.  The  annual  conference 
of  believers  usually  held  each  April  in 
Chicago,  in  connection  with  the  feast  of 
Rizwan,  was  this  year  very  successfully 
held  in  San  Francisco  and  won  official 
recognition  from  the  Panama  Exposition 
authorities,  not  as  a  religious  movement, 
but  for  its  social  and  economic  signifi- 
«  cance. 

Nearly  a  month  of  life  on  a  California 
farm  at  the  height  of  the  apricot  season 
followed  the  Seattle  trip.  Here  we  faith- 
fully lived  up  to  the  California  motto: 
"We  eat  all  we  can  and  what  we  can't 
we  can,"  while  incidentally  getting  a 
good  coat  of  tan  over  the  work  of  pick- 
ing, cutting  and  drying.  We  learned  of 
that  new  rural  functionary,  the  farm 
adviser  and  of  the  interesting  develop- 
ment of  the  farm  center,  and  on  July  5th 
attended  a  most  enjoyable  union  picnic 
of  two  of  these  centers.  The  non- 
sectarian  Sunday  school,  too,  held  in  a 
neat  little  chapel  built  by  neighborhood 
subscription,  the  land  given  by  a  well- 
to-do  farmer,  the  plans  by  my  brother, 
was  another  interesting  evidence  of  the 
new  spirit  of  comradeship  and  co-opera- 
tion, while  in  the  city  of  Napa  itself  we 
heard  very  live  discourses  from  Baptist 
and  Methodist  pulpits  and  had  evidence 
of  new  leaven  in  the  Episcopal  church 
as  well. 

But  all  this  was  mere  incidental  and 
side-issue  to  the  main  aim  and  purpose 
of  our  coast  trip,  the  family  reunion 
begun  on  July  5th  and  lasting  ten  days. 
"We  are  but  three"  and  we  had  not  been 
toa-ether  for  twenty-four  years,  so  to  us 
this  is  an  event  to  date  from.  At  its 
close,  the  home  journey  began.  Yet  we 
did  not  separate  abruptly,  for  when  sis- 
ter and  her  husband  left  for  their 
Alberta  home,  brother  and  his  wife  ac- 
companied me  southward  as  far  as 
Atascadero,  long  an  immense  cattle 
ranch  or  the  scene  of  United  States 
annual  military  maneuvers,  now  the 
favored  spot  where  E.  G.  Lewis,,  Golden 
Rule  Jones'  old  time  "sweetheart,"  is 
once  more  bringing  into  manifestation 
his  wonderfully  comprehensive  ideals  of 
a  nobler  municipal  life,  and  community 
welfare. 

It  would  take  many  letters  -to  do  jus- 
tice to  Atascadero— Mr.  Lewis  writes  on 
every  week  for  the  Woman's  National 
IV cckly~hnt  I  am  exceeding  all  bounds 
in  these  notes  and  can  only  express  mv 
satisfaction  at  having  seen  and  heard 
that  much  abused  man  and  for  five  days 
taken  note  with  my  own  eyes  and 
through  the  testimony  of  others,  of  the 
great  constructive  work  that  is  going  on 
here.  Our  visit  was  coincident  with  the 
convention  of  the  Women's  Republic  and 
covered  some  of  the  special  features  of 
anniversary  week.  Two  things  were 
strikingly  noticeable  in  our  intercourse 
there :  the  enthusiastic  love  and  devotion 
of  the  colonists  to  Mr.  Lewis  and  the 
dignified  self-restraint  and  desire,  not 
just  to  sell,  but  to  really  serve,  on  the 
part  of  the  land  office  force.  Thou^^h 
only  two  years  old,  the  beginning  of 
community  life  are  already  in  evidence. 
Homes  are  springinp-  up  in  every  direc- 
tion and  many  are  living  in  tents  or  in 
their  garage,  while  the  home  is  under 
construction.  The  informal  neighborli- 
ness  and  realization  of  common  inter- 


ests so  characteristic  of  the  present  teiit 
city,  cannot  all  disappear  when  the  per- 
manent homes  and  Civic  Center  struc- 
tures replace  it.  An  Atascadero  band 
and  also  an  orchestra  have  already  been 
organized  and  add  much  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  life  there.  In  the  hollow  summit 
of  Pine  mountain  a  stage  has  been 
erected  under  the  mighty  branches  of  a 
venerable  live  oak.  Here  concerts, 
dances  and  other  entertainments  are 
given,  by  the  light  of  the  moon  or  fes- 
toons of  electric  lights  encased  in  Japan- 
ese lanterns,  while  the  audience  gathers 
on  the  surrounding  hillside.  On  Sunday 
nights  tlie  band  plays  sacred  music  here 
as  a  prelude  to  an  evening  service.  Then 
a  goodly  gathering  fills  the  sta^e  itself, 
though  the  hillside  seats  are  by  no  means 
deserted,  and  the  old  familiar  hymns 
roll  out,  reminding  us  that  "the  trees 
were  God's  first  temples."  A  movement 
had  just  been  started  as  we  arrived,  to 
organize  the  Atascadero  Federated 
Church,  whose  only  bond  of  union  is  to 
be  that  verse  from  Micah,  "What  doth 
the  Lord  require  of  thee,  O  man,  but  to 
do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God?"  Ninety  signa- 
tures were  secured  the  first  day,  includ- 
ing several  Catholics,  and  there  was 
every  confidence  that  the  number  would 
be  increased  as  fast  as  the  colonists 
could  be  approached. 

But  I  must  stop  or  you  will  never 
print  this.  I  am  back  at  the  old  stand 
in  the  John  Crerar  Library,  but,  as  the 
French  say,  I  would  "engage"  Mr.  Jones 
to  put  Atascadero  on  his  next  California 
itinerary.  M.  E.  H. 


LIBRARY  WORK 


On  September  2d,  an  examination  will 
be  given  by  the  Chicago  Public  Library, 
for  applicants  to  the  Training  Class. 
This  Training  Class  is  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  young  women  for 
positions  in  the  Public  Library.  The 
course  covers  eight  months,  and  no  tui- 
tion is  charged. 

By  Request  of  Boakd. 


Phone  Douglas  3882 


Established  1873 


Wm.  Wilson 

Dealer  in 

Paints,  Oils, Varnishes,  Glass  and  Glazing 
Tools,  Cutlery  and  Hardware 

We  Give  National  Mileage  Coupons  with 
All  Cash  Purchases 


3831-33  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 


Chicago 


TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR  THE 

LIBERAL  MINISTRY 

Including  special  courses  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  Parish  Assistants, 
bunday  School  Directors,  Headworliers  of 
Church  Settlements  and  Club  Leaders 
Open  to  men  and  women.  Modern  un- 
dogrnatic,  scholarly,  practical.  Liberal 
scholarship  provisions,  including  two  sum- 
mer  sessions  at  The  University  of  Chicago. 
1  raveling  fellowship  yielding  $810  Reli. 
gious  education  and  social  service  insti- 
tutes during  the  summer  quarter  open  to 
special    students    with    scholarship  aid 

Apply  to  F.  C.  Southworth,  President 
MEADVILLE    THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 
IVleadville,  Pennsylvania. 


416 


Schumann 
&  Company 


CLEANERS  OF 

Fancy  Gowns 
^Kid  Gloves 


PHONE  DREXEL  231 
All  Departments 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

3954  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 


Telephone,  Douglas  7014 

R.  Franz 

Staple  and  Fancy 

Groceries 

and 

Meats 

FRESH 
Vegetables  and  Fruits 

IN  SEASON 


732-34  E.  39^«  Street 

CHICAGO 


U  N  I  X  Y  Thursday,  August  26. 

FONGER'S 

Sanitary  Bakery 

Special  Orders 
Cakes  and  Pies  of  All  Kinds 


3852  Cottage  Grove  Ave. 


Phone,  Douglas  5962 


Bowman  Dairy  Company 

MILK  BOTTLED  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Milk  ::  Cream  ::  Butter  ::  Buttermilk 

DO  OUR  WAGONS  SERVE  YOU? 
WHY    NOT   HAVE  THE  BEST? 
4221-4229  State  Street 


KVANSTON 


Telephones  at  all  Division  Offices 
CHICAGO 


OAK  PARK 


A  New  Customer 


FOR 


Ira  J.  Mix  Dairy  Company 

361  East  30th  Street 

Phone,  Douglas  515-516 

MEANS 
You  receive  $1.00  provided 
customer  deals  with  us  60  days; 
if  goods  and  service  are  satisfac- 
tory, we  shall  expect  the  customer 
to  continue  longer. 


Customer's  Name 
Address 

Sender's  Name  

Address  


I 
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